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PREFACE. 

On  July  10th,  1862,  we  issued  a  circular,  which  was  mailed 
to  the  officers  of  every  Indiana  regiment,  soliciting  such 
information  as  would  enable  us  to  prepare  a  complete  record 
of  the  part  taken  by  our  State  in  the  suppression  of  tlie 
rebellion.  In  addition  to  a  fuU  narrative,  we  proposed  to  give 
the  names  of  all  Indianians  who  had  fallen  in  their  country  s 
service,  if  not  of  all  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  her 
jirmies. 

Circumstances  delayed  publication  and  also  compelled  a 
modification  of  our  plan,  especially  in  regard  to  the  cata- 
logue of  names.  The  men  of  Indiana  must  blame  their 
own  patriotism,  so  promptly,  loyally  and  gloriously  displayed 
that  it  would  require  the  compass  of  a  cyclopedia  to  contain 
individual  names.  At  the  same  time  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that,  under  the  able  supervision  of  General  Terrell,  a  work 
of  the  kind  is  now  in  process  of  publication. 

"Th»  Indiana  Soldier"  was  undertaken  with  the  same 
motive  and  the  same  ardor  which  impelled  the  citizen  to  enter 
the  army,  but  it  has  not  been  carried  on  with  equal  courage. 

To  write  worthily  of  the  cause  may  be  as  much  less  diffi- 
ciilt  than  to  fight  worthily  as  it  is  less  glorious,  but  it  is  hard 
enough,  and  too  hard.  The  mere  reading  of  hundreds  of 
hastily  written  letters  is  no  small  task,  to  say  nothing  of 
reconciling  incongruous  and  deciding  between  contradictory 
statements ;  but  this  is  light  in  comparison  with  gleaning  the 
history  of  a  regiment  from  most  inadequate  materials,  and, 
in  turn,  this  and  all  other  toil  sink  into  insignificance  VN^hen 
weighed  with  the  disappointment  of  failing  to  portray  the 
(V) 
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privation,  hardship,  sickness,  sorrow,  patience,  fortitude,  gal- 
lantry, devotion  and  whatever  else  there  may  be  of  hard  or 
noble,  which  enter  into  the  soldier's  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  scenes  and  people  of  his  home  are  the 
favorite  subjects  of  the  soldier's  correspondence,  conse- 
quently letters  do  not  occupy  the  space  that  could  be  desired 
in  our  pages. 

While  we  cannot  deprecate  all  criticism,  without  throwing 
aside  all  claim  to  merit,  we  yet,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  and  in 
view  of  our  earnest  and  honest  desire  to  do  justice  to  patiiot 
and  traitor,  ask  indulgence. 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  aided  us  with 
information,  especially  to  soldiers  who  ha-ve  given  us  narra- 
tives, to  officers  who  have  furnished  us  with  reports,  and  to 
parents  who  have  entrusted  to  us  letters  and  diaries  of  their 
sons.  It  is  with  something  akin  to  awe  that  we  take  in  our 
hands  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  dead.  Written  in  the 
camp,  on  the  picket  line,  or  on  the  battle-field,  with  the 
smooth  pen  of  the  ready  writer,  or  in  clumsy  characters  and 
stiff  style,  on  a  fair  sheet  or  a  crumpled  scrap,  and  tied  up  by 
fond  mother  with  ribbon,  or  with. yarn,  they  are  ali  sorted 
and  folded  with  the  same  care,  and  sanctified  by  the  same 
tenderness  and  heroism. 

With  these  words  we  give  to  the  public  this  venture. 
Though  it  might  seem  immodest,  perhaps  ungenerous,  to 
claim  that  our  State,  whose  sons  fought  beside  the  sons  of 
all  her  loyal  sisters,  encircling  the  rebellion  with  her  regi- 
ments, is  prima,  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  wherever 
any  of  the  sisterhood,  emulous  in  valor,  endurance  and 
devotion  to  the  union  of  the  States,  made  themselves  conspic- 
uous, there  proudly  stood  Indiana  inter  pares. 

MERRILL  &  CO. 
August,  1866. 
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INTRODUCTIOX. 

Indiana  is  a  young  State  with  forests  yet  uncut,  with 
swamps  undrained,  and  fertile  accessible  soil  untouched  by 
the  plough ;  but  she  encloses  within  her  borders,  and  shelters 
under  her  laws,  a  population  of  near  a  million  and  a  half,  — 
representatives  of  every  country  in  Europe.  The  history  of 
Vincennes  and  Fort  Wayne  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  when  missionaries  and  traders  led  small  colonies, 
and  ambitious  statesmen  sent  military  forces  across  the  ocean 
and  along  the  lakes  to  isolated  western  wildernesses  for  the 
promotion  of  their  several  objects  ;  and  to  this  day  the  cus- 
toms and  language  of  the  French  of  that  period  may  be  found 
to  some  extent  in  the  region  of  these  towns.  Swiss  have 
cultivated  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Ohio  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Irish  in  great  numbers  have  within 
the  last  twenty  years  established  themselves  along  the  rail- 
roads and  in  centres  of  business.  Germans,  their  thrifty  hands 
having  gathered  silver  in  city  employments,  possess  and  culti- 
vate farms  in  every  county.  English  and  Scotch  give  their 
national  peculiarities  to  many  a  small  settlement.  Norwe- 
gians and  Laplanders  sprinkle  the  northern  districts.  In 
addition  to  these  members  of  the  Caucasian  race  numbers 
of  negroes  live  independently  and  somewhat  lazily  along  Blue 
River  and  in  other  comfortable  regions,  and  a  few  Indians 
fish,  hunt,  and  do  some  small  trading  where  through  suffer- 
ance they  remain. 
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Beholding  this  motley  population, the  transatlantic  stranger, 
and  even  the  friendly  countryman  from  the  western  shores 
of  the  unfriendly  ocean,  are  ready  to  declare  that  Indiana  can 
have  no  oneness,  and  in  consequence  no  distinctive  character  ; 
that,  with  materials  unfitted  and  unfitting  if  not  mutually 
abhorrent,  she  is  and  must  long  remain  an  unconglomerate 
mass.  The  inference  is  incorrect.  A  large  majority  of  the 
population  is  of  one  stock,  —  the  sturdy  old  English,  —  which, 
under  the  stirring  influences  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
spread  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  bleak  rocks  of 
Maine  to  near  tropical  regions.  Through  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  repeated  emigration,  the  characteristics  of  the 
English  of  that  period  have  been  retained.  Indomitable 
energy,  ineradicable  love  of  home,  unquenchable  and  deep- 
buried  enthusiasm,  only  called  forth  by  stroke  of  steel,  and 
"  that  spirit  of  personal  independence  which  may  be  sharpened 
into  insolence  or  educated  into  manly  self-respect,"  are  as 
remarkable  in  the  feller  of  Indiana  forests,  and  the  plough- 
man of  Indiana  prames,  as  they  were  in  the  self-exiled  Puri- 
tan or  Cavalier ;  —  and  they  form  the  outline  of  Indiana  as 
they  do  of  all  American  character. 

The  filling  up  of  this  fine  hard  English  outline  is  the 
material  derived  from  the  various  sources  alluded  to,  and 
modified  by  as  great  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  neither 
mean  nor  common,  nor  is  it  Irish,  nor  German,  nor  Swiss, 
nor  Yankee,  nor  Southern.  Like  a  grand  piece  of  mosaic 
in  which  all  colors  are  united  to  the  obscuring  of  none,  and 
the  enhancing  of  the  lustre  of  each,  the  typical  Hoosier  is 
dependent  on  every  element  for  completeness,  yet  as  a  whole 
is  dissimilar  to  any  part.  He  is  sensitive,  excitable,  bashful, 
and  it  may  be  boastful,  enterprising,  ardent,  and  industrious ; 
yet,  as  a  farmer,  is  apt  to  leave  weeds  in  his  fence  corners,  and 
as  a  merchant  dislikes  to  bother  his  brains  with  one  cent 
calculations.  He  is  no  bully,  yet  is  able  to  use  his  fist,  and 
if  he  is  accused  of  lying, — the  vice  most  repugnant  to  his 
nature,  —  he  loses  not  a  moment  in  applying  his  fist  in  a  fi:ee 
fight.  In  early  times  when  an  application  to  law  required 
long  and  inconvenient  journeys,  he  administered  justice  in  a 
somewhat  summary  method :  giving  notice  to  an  individual 
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who  disturbed  a  neighborhood  to  remove,  and  if  the  notice 
was  disregarded,  administering  a  hickory  limb  or  displacing 
a  cabin  roof.  No  other  approach  to  mob-law  has  the  genuine 
Indianian  ever  known  ;  even  in  the  case  of  an  obnoxious 
neighbor  his  first  impulse  invariably  was  to  join  the  weaker 
party;  and  he  gave  it  up  only  when  satisfied  that  neither 
justice  nor  generosity  required  its  defence. 

A  decidedly  religious  stamp  was  given  to  Indiana  charac- 
ter by  the  preachers  of  an  early  day,  —  often  men  of  intellect 
as  well  as  zeal,  who  found  their  way  to  the  backwoods  and 
preached  Christ  from  a  cabin-door,  or  from  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  beech,  to  the  sunburnt  men  and  women  gathered 
from  the  region  round  about.  Many  an  old  man  now  re- 
<;alls  with  a  thrill  the  majestic  or  fiery  eloquence  of  an  Arm- 
strong, a  Ray,  or  a  Strange,  as  it  rang  through  the  Gothic 
aisles  of  the  primeval  forest.  To  those  fervid  laborers  was 
it  owing  that  the  little  church  was  erected  as  soon  as  the 
log-cabin  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  home.  The  contemptu- 
ous application  of  "  North  C'lina  Church  "  to  men  of  noto- 
riously worldly  or  otherwise  wicked  character,  implies  a  clas- 
sification of  a  community  which  is  significant  of  religious 
character. 

Many  of  the  early  lawyers  were  men  of  rare  wit  and 
literary  attainments,  but  they  did  not,  like  their  preaching 
contemporaries,  permanently  influence  the  character  of  so- 
ciety. 

Indiana's  resources  for  material  wealth  are  vast,  and  being 
rapidly  developed.  Little  distinction  in  the  condition  of 
-citizens  exists.  A  man  might  perhaps  number  the  rich  on  his 
fingers,  and  certainly  could  the  beggars,  except  such  as  the 
Old  World  has  sent  over  the  ocean  with  cards  certifying  to 
an  escape  from  a  shipwreck  or  a  volcano. 

No  young  State  shows  finer  institutions  of  learning  or  of 
charity.  Yet  many  a  boy  never  sees  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house,  and  many  a  man  drops  into  the  iballot-box  a  vote  he 
cannot  read,  and  makes  the  cross  instead  lof  his  name  to  a 
deed  of  sale  or  purchase. 

There  are  in  every  community  men  who  seem  to  be 
Nature's  step-sons,  rather  than  the  sons  of  the  bond-woman, 
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—  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  themselves  the  object  of 
every  man's  upraised  hand  or  foot.  They  form  that  float- 
ing population  which  is  invariably  borne  on  the  first  wave 
of  the  tide  of  civilization,  and  is  the  deadly  foe  to  the  true 
precursors  of  progress,  —  the  farmer,  the  peddler,  and  the 
preacher.  They  form,  too,  that  deposit  which  lies  normally 
at  the  base,  but  penetrates  sometimes  to  the  very  top  of 
the  mass  of  society.  They  are  the  fighting,  hating,  bitter, 
grasping  element,  —  aristocrats  in  one  position,  levellers  in 
another.  The  objects  of  their  special  hate  in  our  western 
world  are  three :  the  negro,  the  abolitionist,  and,  somewhat 
inconsistently,  the  aristocrat. 

The  first  murd'^r  in  the  capital  of  our  State  was  commit- 
ted by  a  member  of  a  small  but  notorious  association  called 
the  Chain-gang,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  spattering  the 
three  objects  of  detestation  with  rotten  eggs;  of  giving  them 
nocturnal  airings  astride  of  rails,  and  of  indulging  in  other 
disorderly  and  lawless  proceedings.  The  sight  of  a  son  of 
a  Philadelphia  clergyman,  —  a  young  school-teacher  who  wore 
kid  gloves  and  fashionable  pantaloons,  in  those  days  called 
"tights,"  —  inflamed  the  wrath  of  one  of  the  Chain-gang  to 
such  a  degree  that  nothing  but  death  could  appease  its  in- 
tensity. He  was  ferryman,  and  one  fair  day  pushed  from 
the  shore  of  White  River  with  the  unsuspicious  young  gen- 
tleman in  his  boat.  In  mid-stream  the  offence  was  expiated. 
The  ferryman  reached  the  farther  shore  alone.  For  this 
most  cruel  deed  the  perpetrator  suffered  an  imprisonment 
of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary.  That  pardon  is  more  effec- 
tual than  chastisement  in  the  correction  of  crime,  seems  to 
be  a  principle  of  Indiana  officials,  as  such  leniency  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

The  last  victim  of  these  mm-derous  rowdies  was  a  negro, 
who,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  had  the  impudence  to  walk  on 
the  pavement  of  Washington  Street. 

The  links  of  the  Chain-gang  have  long  lain  in  the  dust, 
or  rusted  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  but  pas- 
sions do  not  die ;  and  in  the  far  more  pretentious  and  widely 
extended  Golden  Circle  we  find  a  new  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  Chain-gang. 
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At  the  first  election  for  Governor  in  1816,  on  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the 
contest  naturally  turned  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Settlers 
from  free  and  slave  States  were  about  equal  in  number,  but 
the  friends  from  North  Carolina  voted  with  the  emigi-ants 
from  the  eastern  and  middle  States,  and  the  anti-slavery  can- 
didate was  elected.  As  the  question  was  entirely  local,  party 
lines  of  distinction  rising  from  slavery  were  soon  effaced, 
and  slavery  was  for  many  years  a  subject  of  neither  political 
nor  social  interest.  A  certain  soreness,  however,  was  pro- 
duced, and  kept  alive,  by  the  escape  of  a  slave,  at  rare  in- 
tervals, in  or  through   Indiana. 

In  1824  or  1825,  an  individual  informed  a  handsome  slave- 
woman,  Nellie,  who  was  accompanying  her  master  from 
Virginia  to  Missouri,  that  Indiana  was  free  soil.  In  conse- 
quence she  refused  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  and  the  master 
had  resort  to  law.  Judge  Morris  of  Indianapolis,  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried,  pronounced  the  woman  free.  Judge 
Park  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  exasperated  master 
appealed,  reversed  the  decision.  Meantime  the  woman  had 
fled,  and  she  could  not  for  several  weeks  be  found.  At  last 
she  was  traced  to  a  cabin  occupied  by  a  widow,  on  the  bluffs- 
of  White  River.  The  sheriff  with  his  attendants  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  the  door.  Admittance  was  delayed,  and 
while  they  waited,  the  woman  of  the  house,  her  head  en- 
veloped in  Nellie's  bright  colored  handkerchief,  sprang  from, 
the  back  window,  and  ran  like  a  deer  towards  the  woods. 
With  a  whoop  and  hurrah,  like  hunters  when  the  game  is  in 
sight,  the  servants  of  the  law  followed.  The  moment  they 
turned,  the  cabin-door  opened,  and  with  stealthy  steps  the 
fugitive,  guided  by  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  kind 
countrywoman,  sought  and  found  shelter  in  a  neighboring 
cave.  But  Nellie  was  betrayed.  With  twenty  dollars  the 
sheriff  beguiled  the  girl  to  point  out  her  hiding-place.  Inci- 
dents of  this  kind,  serving  as  they  did  to  awaken  sympathies 
which  otherwise  would  have  lain  dormant,  were  like  drops 
gathering  for  the  long  delayed  storm. 

From  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency in   1828,  party  spirit  became   warm  in   Indiana  as 
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everywhere  else,  although  it  was  not  until  1840  that  national 
politics  exercised  a  controlling  injfluence  in  the  election  of 
State  officers.  During  the  following  twelve  years  party  spirit 
ran  with  great  violence  ;  but  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Whig 
party,  not  only  in  Indiana  but  throughout  the  Union,  in 
1852,  terminated  its  existence.  In  1854,  the  slumbering  vol- 
cano, which  had  shaken  the  nation  in  1820,  and  again  in 
1850,  was  a  third  time  evoked  by  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

The  fathers  of  the  Republic,  with  the  fact  that  slavery  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  mother-country  in  spite  of 
clerical  and  legislative  opposition  fresh  in  their  minds,  and 
incapable  of  imagining  their  descendants  seduced  into  an 
-affection  for  and  an  approval  of  so  vast  an  evil,  regarded  it 
as  doomed  to  gradual  extinction.  The  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  found  many  willing  defenders  of  what  they 
-called  a  divine  institution.  The  citizens  of  the  free  States, 
opposed  in  principle  and  feeling  to  slavery,  regarded  it  as 
the  charge  if  not  the  curse  of  the  South,  and  as  such  were 
-unwilling  to  trouble  themselves  with  it;  and  yielded  again 
and  again  to  its  repeated  claims  for  protection.  Many  young 
politicians,  blinded  by  personal  ambition,  gave  their  voices 
to  the  support  of  Southern  views  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Southern  votes.  In  1820  the  State  of  Missouri  was  given 
up  to  slavery,  freedom  receiving  from  slavery  in  return  'the 
territory  north  of  36°  30'.  In  1854  slavery  denounced  the 
existence  of  this  barrier  as  a  reproach  and  stigma,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  territory  of  Kansas  which  lay  above  the 
slave  line,  and  was  calling  for  admission  into  the  sisterhood 
-of  States,  should  be  received  as  a  slave  State. 

Opposition  to  this  demand  united  large  numbers  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  Whigs  with  the  smaU  party  of  Free-soilers,  and 
formed  a  new  organization  styling  itself  the  Republican  party, 
which  by  force  of  circumstances  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  free  States.  A  small  party  ignoring  the  slavery 
question  was  organized,  and  called  itself  the  Know-nothing 
or  American  party.  The  old  Democratic  name  was  kept  by 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  letting  the  people  of  each  Terri- 
tory determine  what  should  be  the  character  of  its  institu- 
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tions  as  a  State.  This  party  carried  the  election  of  1856 
Indiana  voting  with  it. 

Emigrants  poured  into  Kansas  from  the  North,  determined 
that  it  should  be  a  free  State ;  from  the  South,  determined 
that  it  should  be  a  slave  State.  Civil  war,  with  horrors  and 
outrages  unparelleled,  resulted.  Prominent  in  this  strife  on  the 
anti-slavery  side  was  an  old  man,  who,  two  years  later,  was 
to  shake  the  nation  from  centre  to  circumference.  This  man, 
hating  slavery  as  a  personal  enemy  which  had  murdered  his 
sons,  as  well  as  an  enemy  to  human  rights,  conceived  it  his 
mission  to  destroy  the  monster.  With  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end  proposed,  worthy  of  insanity,  he  took 
twenty-two  men,  five  of  them  of  the  oppressed  race,  organ- 
ized in  Canada  a  provisional  government  of  the  United 
States,  with  himself  as  Commander-in-chief,  and  penetrated 
to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  whither  he  had  arms  secretly 
shipped  to  furnish  those  who  should  join  him. 

Sunday  night,  October  16,  1859,  he  seized  the  unsuspect- 
ing village  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  took  possession  of  the 
United  States  Armory.  The  nation  was  astonished,  electri- 
fied, at  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  State  and  national 
troops  poured  to  the  spot,  but  were  held  at  bay  by  the  old 
man  for  thirty  hours,  when,  having  lost  two  sons  and  eleven 
others  of  his  twenty-two,  and  having  been  himself  repeatedly 
and  seriously  wounded,  he  was  overpowered.  The  fanati- 
cism, as  it  was  almost  universally  called,  North  as  well  as 
South,  of  John  Brown,  was  equalled  by  the  unflinching 
bravery,  sturdy  independence,  patient  endurance,  and  grim, 
puritanic  piety  which  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  demanded  and  took  his  life  as  the  expiation  of  his  crime. 
These  traits  were  remarkably  exemplified  when  the  magnani- 
mous mother  of  Presidents  carried  to  her  bar  on  his  couch 
her  wounded,  helpless  prisoner,  —  pushed  on  his  trial  with 
unseemly  haste  to  conviction  and  the  death  sentence,  and 
guarded  the  short  remnant  of  the  life  allowed  him,  —  which 
common  humanity  would  have  deemed  properly  passed  in 
a  secure  hospital,  —  by  thousands  of  her  soldiers  from  the 
danger  of  an  imaginary  rescue  to  the  scaffold. 

This  was  in  December  1859.    In  less  than  eiajhteen  months 
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regiments  of  United  States  troops  marched  through  the 
streets  of  the  most  conservative  city  of  the  North  singing 
to  a  wild  simple  melody  — 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moiildering  in  the  grave, 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on ! " 
The  growth  in  the  North  of  the  sentiment  of  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  together  with  the  division  of  the 
Democratic  party,  brought  about  by  those  who  have  since 
led  in  the  attempt  to  divide  the  Union,  insured  the  election 
of  a  Republican  President  in  1860 ;  Lincoln  being  elected  by 
a  plurality  30,000  larger  than  elected  his  predecessor.  The 
vote  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  conservative  States,  had 
changed  from  a  Republican  minority  of  46,681  to  a  majority 
of  5,923. 

Although  a  Republican  President  was  constitutionally 
elected,  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
were  in  the  opposition,  and  would  have  remained  so  through 
his  term  of  office,  so  that  no  offensive  measures  could  have 
been  passed,  nor  even  objectionable  cabinet  ministers  ap- 
pointed. Not  only  this.  Congress  declared  its  willingness  to 
incorporate  into  the  Constitution  a  clause  utterly  prohibiting 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States. 

The  loyal  States,  together  with  those  which  were  trembling 
in  the  balance,  sent  delegates  to  a  pacificatory  convention 
presided  over  by  an  Ex- President  of  the  United  States,  who 
as  President  having  betrayed  the  party  which  elected  him, 
has  since  eclipsed  his  old  disgrace  by  the  crime  of  treason 
to  his  country.  Among  Indiana's  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion were  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  General 
Hackleman,  who  lately  gave  his  life  to  his  country  on  the 
field  of  Shiloh. 

But  no  honorable  concessions  could  satisfy  those  who  had 
predetermined  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  They  un- 
derstood better  than  the  North  itself  the  deep  significance  of 
the  election  of  Lincoln.  It  was  an  assurance  to  them  that 
a  spirit  had  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  chaos  into  which 
the  political  parties  of  the  North  had  crumbled,  and  that  they 
must  break  or  be  broken  upon  the  new  creation.  It  was  an 
assurance  that  the  power,  which  had  not  only  filled  the  presi- 
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dential  chair  and  courts  of  law,  term  after  term,  but  had 
underreached  and  overreached,  had  misconstrued  and  misap- 
plied the  Constitution,  until  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
that  document  seemed  forever  gone,  had  reached  its  flood. 
And  it  was  an  assui-ance,  — but  even  the  far-reaching  states- 
men of  the  South  did  not  recognize  this,  —  of  the  upheaving 
of  the  heads  of  the  everlasting  rocks  of  justice,  and  of  the 
utterance  of  the  long  silent  divine  voice  :  "  No  farther,  ye 
waves  of  barbarism,  shall  ye  go  ! " 

The  politicians  of  the  South  had  not  waited  for  this  hour. 
More  than  thirty  years  every  art  known  to  them,  —  and  no 
politicians  are  so  wily  as  those  of  a  Republic,  —  had  been  used 
to  bring  the  Southern  public  into  subjection  to  an  oligarchy. 
Society  itself  from  its  very  base  passively  seconded  their 
efforts.  The  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  which  are 
usually  found  in  civilized  nations,  and  which  the  most  demo- 
cratic communities  have  never  yet  been  able  to  abrogate,  are 
here  merged  into  two,  standing  at  a  formidable  and  almost 
impassable  distance.  The  common  saying  that  "  poor  people 
are  mean,"  harsh  as  may  be  the  sentiment,  is  not  incorrect 
in  the  society  in  which  it  originated.  The  poor  whites  of 
the  South  are  monstrously  degraded.  Red-skinned  savages 
were  never  more  malicious  and  bloodthirsty.  In  the  older 
slave  States  they  are  lazier  and  feebler  than  the  correspond- 
ing class  in  the  North :  they  submit  without  resistance  to 
kicks,  cuffs,  and  blows ;  but  let  them  scent  the  negro  or  the 
abolitionist  and  they  are  no  longer  listless  and  spiritless :  their 
sallow  visages  light  up,  their  skinny  fingers  clutch  the  rifle 
or  the  stone,  and  they  are  as  keen  as  bloodhounds.  Yet 
wide  as  the  barrier  between  them,  the  proud  and  selfish  slave- 
holders, whose  souls  swelled  with  the  endeavor  to  grasp  the 
aggrandizement  a  future,  independent  of  the  plodding  North, 
seemed  to  offer,  and  the  luckless,  slaveless  dwellers  of  sandy 
or  marshy  regions,  whose  only  foothold  for  pride  is  the 
inferior  position  of  the  negro,  have  one  common  ancestry,  — 
for  whether  descended  from  convict  or  cavalier,  their  origin 
is  English ;  as  the  harsh,  coarse  hate  which  distinguishes 
both,  if  not  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  at  least  incon- 
testably  one  of  his  characteristics,  until  eradicated  by  intel- 
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lectual  refinement  or  religious  principle ;  and  is  so  certainly 
alien  to  the  French  that  it  can  be  no  heirloom  of  the  noble 
Huguenots  who  sought  a  refuge  on  the  west  Atlantic  coast, 
and  who,  excepting  a  few  Spaniards,  were  the  only  other 
white  settlers.  They  had  also  one  common  ground  of  in- 
terest and  affection,  and  they  burned  with  one  common  desire 
"  to  carry  war  to  the  densely  populated  cities  of  the  North, 
which  offered  food  for  the  sword  and  the  torch,  and  to  make 
the  grass  grow  on  the  pavements  now  worn  off  by  com- 
merce." *  The  stream  of  emigration  which  set  in  from  Euro- 
pean shores  early  in  the  present  century,  carried  a  large  pro- 
portion, especially  within  later  years,  of  Irish  emigrants  to  the 
South,  where  the  element  of  disorder,  inherent  in  the  son  of 
Erin,  readily  assimilated  with  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
slavery  —  aidstocracy  and  objectless  discontent. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  South  Carolina 
with  dramatic  dignity  announced  her  determination  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Secession  was  assumed  to  be  a  Constitu- 
tional right,  and  the  provocation  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assertion  of  that  right.  The  North  was  incredulous  and 
amused.  Amusement  became  derision  ;  derision  intensified 
itself  to  scorn,  and  scorn  blazed  into  a  vast  indignation  when 
the  little  arrogant  sovereignty  officially  and  formally  carried 
her  announcement  into  effect ;  and  one  by  one  nearly  every 
other  slave  State  followed  her  leading. 

*  Speech  of  Jeff.  Davis  in  Stevenson,  Alabama,  February,  1861. 
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THE  UPRISING. 

April  12,  1861,  the  telegraph  flashed  through  the  Union 
the  intelligence  that  a  United  States  fort  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  —  Fort  Sumter  —  was  bombarded.  No  man 
living  within  the  limits  of  America  will  ever  forget  that  des- 
patch. The  old  earth  itself  seemed  to  reel  under  a  blow,  and 
no  longer  to  afford  a  sure  foothold.  Through  the  long  Satur- 
day that  followed,  business  was  at  a  stand  ;  business  houses 
were  closed,  and  men  with  clinched  fists  and  high-beating 
hearts  stood  on  the  street-corners  and  at  the  doors  of  the 
telegraph  office.  That  night,  from  the  knobs  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  sand-hills  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  the  Quaker  towns 
on  the  eastern  border  to  the  prairie  farms  on  the  western 
line,  the  streets  of  Indiana  were  black  with  breathless  multi- 
tudes still  awaiting  tidings  of  the  seventy  loyal  men  in  an 
unfinished  fort,  bombarded  by  ten  thousand  raging  rebels ! 
When  the  banner  appeared,  —  the  banner  which  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  had  only  idly  fluttered  in 
holiday  breezes,  —  a  new  meaning  seemed  to  stream  from  its 
folds:  hats  were  taken  off"  as  in  the  presence  of  something 
sacred ;  and  shouts,  beginning,  it  might  be,  brokenly  and  in 
tears,  rose  and  swelled  and  made  walls  and  skies  resound. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  despatch  was  announced :  "  Sumter  has 
fallen."  Young  men  and  men  in  middle  life  looked  at  the 
white  faces  and  wet  eyes  of  old  and  venerated  citizens  who 
stood  in  the  street  waiting  for  tidings,  and  a  great  stillness 
fell  upon  all.  They  turned  to  separate  and  creep  silently  to 
their  homes.  Another  despatch !  "  Mr.  Lincoln  will  issue  a 
Proclamation  to-morrow,  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand 
volunteers."  Cheer  upon  cheer,  roar  upon  roar  responded. 
The  white-faced  old  men  grew  red :  they  stamped,  pounded, 
wept,  roared  with  the  loudest,  wildest,  and  maddest.     Good, 
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cold-blooded  people  who  had  gone  to  bed,  sprang  up,  threw 
open  their  windows,  screamed  to  passers-by  for  information, 
and  joined,  too,  in  the  national  shout. 

Sunday  the  tidings  and  events  of  the  preceding  day  and 
night  seemed  like  an  insane  dream ;  and  the  crowd  again 
hung  about  the  doors  of  telegraph  and  newspaper  offices,  but 
with  anxious  sickening  hearts  they  turned  away,  when  the 
night's  intelligence  was  confirmed  past  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  laid  their  grief  and  dread  at  the  foot  of  the  God  of  Na- 
tions. The  voice  of  congregation  and  choir  this  day  reunited 
in  the  utterance  of  national  songs,  and  sanctified  them. 

Governor  Morton's  proclamation  followed  the  President's. 
Indiana's  quota  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  was  six  thou- 
sand. Governor  Morton's  proclamation  was  the  blast  of  a  war- 
trumpet.  The  clerk  dropped  his  pen,  the  woodman  his  axe, 
the  ploughman  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  the  machinist 
his  hammer  beside  the  locomotive  boiler ;  and  before  the  blast 
had  died  away  in  the  forest  and  over  the  waves  of  Lake 
Michigan,  fifteen  thousand  stalwart  soldiers  stood  ready  for 
war.  Gray-haired  men  who  had  thought  themselves  pre- 
pared to  depart  in  peace  prayed  that  they  might  be  longer 
spared.  Not  content  with  prayers,  many  a  shaking  hand 
took  down  the  rusted  rifle. 

"  No,  no.  You  have  served  your  country  long  enough," 
replied  a  captain  to  an  applicant  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames.  By  dint  of  colored  hair  and  beard, 
one  old  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812  found  his  way  into  the 
ranks,  and  was  mustered  in  with  men  young  enough  to  be 
his  grandsons.  "  If  I  were  only  four  years  younger!  "  sighed 
Major  Whitlock,  the  contemporary  of  General  Harrison. 
"  Ninety  is  not  too  ol^  in  such  a  cause ;  and  the  young  people 
know  nothing  of  war.  Fifty  years  of  profound  peace  have 
made  no  soldiers." 

Men  who  had  more  money  than  muscle  did  not  lag  behind 
in  generosity.  Winslow  and  Lanier  of  New  York,  the  latter 
formerly  an  Indiana  man,  offered  Governor  Morton  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  William  Morrison  of  Indianapolis,  one 
thousand.  T.  J.  Brooks  of  Loogootee,  to  Captain  Kimball's 
company,  one  thousand  dollars.     The  Indianapolis  Branch  of 
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the  Bank  of  the  State,  donated  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
use  of  Marion  County  volunteers  and  their  families.  Evans- 
ville  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Madison,  six  thousand 
dollars.  The  little  towns  gave  without  stint  to  the  families 
of  volunteers.  Union  City,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
one  thousand,  and  not  a  rich  man  in  the  number,  gave  four- 
teen hundred  dollars.  Noblesville,  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, collected  at  an  evening  meeting,  within  a  few  minutes. 
Cass  County,  six  thousand  dollars ;  Elkhart  County,  eight 
thousand  dollars ;  Greensburg,  two  thousand  dollars ;  Win- 
chester, almost  one  thousand.  The  limits  of  a  Gazetteer, 
alone,  would  suffice  for  a  fall  enumeration.  Farmers,  without 
the  slightest  thought  or  desire  for  remuneration,  bestowed  their 
best  horses ;  women  robbed  '  their  chests  of  well-preserved 
blankets,  and,  dropping  household  needlework,  sevi^ed  day 
and  night  on  soldiers'  shirts  and  drawers. 

The  legislature,  which  met  in  pursuance  of  a  call  from 
Governor  Morton,  April  24,  transacted  business  without  the 
utterance  of  a  party-word.  The  officers  in  both  Senate  and 
House  were  elected  unanimously;  —  perhaps  the  State-House 
of  Indiana  will  never  again  present  such  a  spectacle. 

In  agreement  with  a  suggestion  in  the  Message  of  Gover- 
nor Morton,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus troops,  and  an  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  for 
army  purposes. 

The  volunteers,  almost  without  exception,  made  pecuniary 
sacrifices :  leaving  positions  on  railroads  and  farms,  in  shops 
and  offices,  all  of  which  were  respectable,  and  if  not  lucrative, 
were  at  least  comfortable.  They  rose  in  haste  at  their  coun- 
try's call,  with  no  time  nor  heart  to  count  the  cost,  but  ready 
to  give  all.  Would  the  means  be  forthcoming?  Would  the 
way  to  action  be  opened  ?  In  the  words  of  the  adjutant- 
general  :  "  The  citizens  of  Indiana,  belonging  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  agricultural  class,  had  been  devotedly  engaged, — 
since  the  earliest  settlement  of  thj  State,  beginning  with  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812,  —  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  clearing 
away  the  forests,  cutting  roads,  and  in  various  ways  devel- 
oping the  vast  resources  of  her  fertile  soil.  Thus  for  nearly 
fifty  years  peace  had  held  her  willing  sway,  until  the  convic- 
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tion  had  almost  escaped  the  minds  of  men  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  nation  was  ^bound  to  do  his  country  mili- 
tary service  in  times  of  threatened  public  danger.  Probably 
at  no  period  in  the  world's  history  has  a  people  been  found 
so  little  prepared  for  war." 

The  military  institutions  of  Indiana  consisted  of  a  quar- 
termaster-general and  an  adjutant-general,  —  who  filled  the 
offices  for  some  such  sum  as  one  hundred  dollars  annually,  — 
and  of  a  militia  which  existed  only  in  name. 

The  preceding  winter  Hon.  Lewis  Wallace,  now  General 
Wallace,  drew  up  a  bill  modelled  after  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  labored  earnestly  to  have  it  pass  the  legislature 
for  the  organization  of  State  militia.  It  failed,  and  when  the 
outbreak  came  there  were,  perhaps,  five  independent  compa- 
nies in  existence.  There  was  not  a  shotted  cartridge  in  the 
State ;  not  enough  effective  arms  for  a  single  regiment ;  no 
knapsacks,  haversacks,  canteens, —  in  short,  a  total  lack  of 
camp  and  gamson  equipage.  The  States  are  each  entitled 
to  a  certain  allowance  of  arms ;  but  Indiana  had  made  no 
requisition  on  the  Government,  and  in  consequence  had  not 
for  several  years  received  any  arras. 

The  finances  of  Indiana  were  in  a  lower  condition  than 
they  had  been  for  twenty  years.  The  State  treasury  was 
empty.  The  school-fund  "had  been  largely  drawn  upon  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  including  the  pay 
of  the  legislature.  Moreover  the  new  governor  had  not  been 
elected  to  the  office.  It  had  fallen  upon  him  because  his 
superior  had  accepted  a  place  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
His  executive  abilities  were  unknown.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  a  hundred-fold  more  difficult  to  raise  means 
for  the  subsistence,  equipment,  and  transportation  of  six  thou- 
sand troops,  than  it  would  have  been  to  form  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  But  if  any  man  in  the  United 'States 
has  a  right  to  look  the  nation  in  the  face  and  say,  "  I  have 
done  my  duty,"  that  man  is  Governor  Morton. 

The  day  before  the  President's  Proclamation  was  issued 
he  sent  two  agents  to  the  eastern  cities  and  one  to  Canada, 
to  make  arrangements  for  procuring  arms  and  equipments. 
Immediately  after  the    Proclamation   he   summoned    Lewis 
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Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Crawfordsville,  to  assume  the  office  of 
adjutant-general.  Before  the  27th  of  April  the  six  required 
regiments  were  organized  and  formed  into  a  brigade,  with 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  brigadier-general ;  John  Love,  brigade 
inspector  with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  Milo  S.  Hascall,  aide- 
de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  These  gentlemen  were 
all  educated  at  West  Point,  and  possessed  of  experience  and 
ability.  They  assembled  the  throngs  of  volunteers,  who  were 
streaming  to  the  capital  from  every  part  of  the  State,  in  a 
beautiful  grove  north  of  the  city,  where  for  many  years  Meth- 
odist camp-meetings  had  been  held ;  established  a  military 
camp,  and  named  the  formerly  sacred  spot,  in  honor  of  the 
governor.  Camp  Morton. 

The  regiments  were  numbered  not  from  one,  but  from  six, 
out  of  respect,  it  was  publicly  said,  for  the  five  regiments  en- 
gaged in  the  Mexican  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
historical  confusion.  It  was  privately  suggested,  that  the 
cause  lay  deeper  in  the  unenviable  reputation  gained  by  the 
Indiana  Second  in  the  Mexican  war,  —  a  reputation  now 
understood  to  have  been  undeservedly  bestowed  by  Jeff"  Da- 
vis, in  the  selfish  desire  to  exonerate  himself  and  his  Missis- 
sippians.  But  not  even  a  slandered  number  should  be  affixed 
to  an  Indiana  regiment.  Not  the  stern  Roman  of  unrivalled 
renown  was  more  jealous  of  his  honor,  than  the  young  State 
which  had  yet  no  history. 

The  subordinate  officers  knew  little  or  nothing  of  military 
rules  or  discipline,  but  they  made  up  in  diligence  for  what 
was  lacking  in  intelligence.  Men  who  had  scarcely  opened 
a  book  since  freed  from  the  trammels  of  school,  became  vio- 
lent devotees  to  learning.  Hardee's  "  Tactics  "  came  sud- 
denly into  requisition ;  dictionaries,  English  and  French,  were 
equally  in  demand.  Pupils  and  teachers  alternated  ;  and 
every  secluded  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camp  Morton 
was  converted  either  into  a  class-room  or  a  private  study. 
Privates  were  often  not  more  ignorant  than  their  officers  ; 
yet  being  more  numerous  were  the  butt  of  many  a  good- 
natured  jest,  especially  the  strapping  farmer  youths  who  were 
following  the  plough  in  their  bare  feet  when  the  war  sum- 
mons came,  and  joined  the  ranks  unshod.     It  was  said,  that 
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the  technical  terms  "right  and  left"  were  entirely  above  their 
comprehension,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  the 
familiar  words  "  gee  and  haw." 

Between  the  words  traitor  and  poison  there  seems  to  be  a 
relationship,  at  least  one  is  suggestive  of  the  other ;  and  as  it 
was  known  that  traitors  existed  even  in  Indianapolis,  —  al- 
though now  the  boldest  traitor  dared  not  utter  a  word  in  the 
face  of  the  tempest  of  public  opinion,  —  rumors  of  poisoning 
soon  excited  attention  and  suspicion.  The  power  of  imagi- 
nation was  never  better  illustrated  than  by  the  sudden  convul- 
sions into  which  some  in  camp  were  thrown,  in  consequence 
of  eating  oranges  and  drinking  water  reported  to  be  poisoned ; 
and  by  the  instantaneous  cure  effected  by  the  sight  of  the 
young  post-surgeon  coolly  and  with  impunity  partaking  of 
the  poisoned  fruit  and  water.  Men  were  actually  cast  into 
and  snatched  from  the  very  gripe  of  death. 

There  was,  however,  genuine  sickness  in  camp.  The  rough 
impromptu  hospital  was  soon  filled,  and  one  stormy  midnight 
a  man  died.  Poor  soul;  he  had  done  nothing  for  the  cause 
which  had  stirred  his  enthusiasm,  but  then  he  had  had  no 
long  marches,  no  hungry  days,  no  weary,  sleepless  nights, 
no  neglect  and  abuse  as  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others 
have  had  who  since  have  died  like  him  seemingly  to  no  pur- 
pose ! 

The  President's  Proclamation,  which  stirred  Indiana  and 
all  the  North  to  their  very  depths,  was  to  the  unruly  spirits 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  -together  encircle  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  what  the  spark  is  to  the  well-laid  train  of 
gunpowder.  Without  awaiting  the  action  of  convention  or 
legislature  they  threatened  the  capital,  and  made  it  necessary 
to  order  troops  to  Washington  immediately  after  an  army 
had  been  called  into  existence.  In  obedience  to  the  summons 
a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  arrived  at  Baltimore, 
on  the  way  to  the  capital, —  April  19,  as  it  happened,  —  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  first  blow  for  indepen- 
dence was  struck  in  1775.  A  mob,  excited  to  madness  by 
individuals  who  themselves  remained  quiet  and  undiscovered, 
attacked  the  soldiers  before  they  had  left  the  train  and  while 
t'hey  were  still  unarmed,  and  shed  there,  —  in  the  streets  of  a 
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city  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts  blood.  Sacred  blood!  The 
first  to  be  poured  out  in  the  assertion  of  independence, — 
the  first  in  defence  of  the  Constitution ! 

Five  weeks  later  a  whisper  thrilled  all  the  North,  —  a 
whisper  (for  no  man  dared  say  aloud)  that  a  Rebel  hand 
had  fired  into  the  heart  of  Ellsworth.  Ellsworth  was  a  poor, 
laborious  young  student,  and  small  was  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance ;  but  with  his  uplifted  hand  tearing  down,  his 
eager  foot  ti-ampling  on,  the  emblem  of  the  traitor,  his  im- 
pulsive heart  pierced  and  bleeding,  he  stood  to  thq  nation 
a  type  of  the  greatness  and  the  woe  which  now  hung  over 
her  youth. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

^^ST  VIEGINIA. 

Virginia  was  dragged  out  of  the  Union.  Her  people  were 
opposed  to  Secession.  When  the  Convention,  elected  by  a 
large  Union  majority  to  discuss  the  subject,  passed  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  the  State  presented,  what  was  now  no 
longer  an  anomaly,  the  spectacle  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  Government,  elected  by  the  people,  on  one  side,  and  the 
people  themselves  on  the  other.  Emissaries,  however,  with 
arguments  as  various  as  the  minds  which  form  a  community, — 
a  pistol  ostentatiously  worn,  —  a  Minie  ball,  with  a  hole  perfo- 
rated, tied  to  a  button,  —  a  promise  of  position  or  a  specious 
misrepresentation,  —  achieved  unanimity  of  opinion  in  East 
Virginia  and  in  the  Valley.  But  west  of  the  AUeghanies  lay 
a  district  which  defied  treason,  however  it  might  be  enforced, 
or  in  whatever  guise  it  might  be  arrayed.  This  region,  in  its 
alienation  from  the  older  parts  of  the  State,  affords  not  the 
least  among  the  many  striking  proofs  of  the  preservation  or 
restoration  of  mediaeval  traits  in  the  slave  States.  In  Europe, 
in  those  times  when  communication  between  lands  separated 
by  mountains  was  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible, 
nations  lay  side  by  side  in  entire  ignorance  —  or  in  ignorance 
enlightened  only  by  travelhng  monks — each  of  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  language  of  the  other;  even  the  same  nation,  divided 
by  the  emigration  of  a  colony,  or  a  roving  tribe,  beyond  a 
mountain-chain,  grew  in  its  parts  unhke  and  often  inimical. 
It  might  be  imagined  that,  in  our  new  country,  time  had  not 
sufficed  to  alienate  any  one  portion  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially of  the  same  State,  from  any  other  portion.  But  with 
the  assistance  of  numerous  secondary  agents,  not  much  time 
is  necessary  to  rust  the  strongest  bonds  of  union. 

Poor  sons  of  Virginia  climbed  the  AUeghanies,  settled  on 
the  Cheat,  the  Kanawha,  and  the  Big  Sandy,  and  grew  to  be 
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another  people.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  true,  two  fine 
roads  were  made  across  the  mountains:  the  northern,  over  the 
triple  ranges  of  Laurel  Hill,  Cheat,  and  Alleghany,  from 
Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio,  through  Clarksburg,  Philippi,  Buck- 
hannon,  and  Beverly,  to  Staunton,  in  the  Valley  ;  the  southern, 
from  Charleston  across  the  Gauley  to  Lewisburg ;  but  the 
journey  along  these  roads  was  long  and  laborious,  and  never 
could  be  undertaken  unless  prompted  by  necessity  or  the  de- 
mands of  the  warmest  affection.  No  railroad  to  this  day  dis- 
turbs the  old-time  quiet  which  prevails  in  all  but  the  northern 
line  of  West  Virginia.  There  was  little  then  of  intercourse  to 
keep  alive  old  affections,  or  to  preserve  old  ties  of  any  char- 
acter. 

Much,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to  dissimilarity  in  character 
and  estrangement  in  feeling.  Scarcity  of  slaves  obliged  the 
new  settlers .  to  regard  free  labor  with  favor.  An  abundance 
of  salt-springs,  coal-beds,  and  oil-wells  induced  respect  for 
ci»ramerce  and  manufactures,  and  for  mechanical  and  trading 
intelligence.  A  magnificent  railroad,  the  work  of  Northern 
enterprise,  in  connecting  the  Ohio  with  the  seaboard,  unites 
West  Virginia  with  both.  The  rivers  of  West  Virginia  rise 
and  run  their  whole  course  within  her  own  borders,  and  all 
flow  into  the  free  Ohio.  The  odd-shaped,  prolonged  district, 
squeezed  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  called  the 
Pan- Handle,  contains  the  busiest,  most  flourishing,  and  most 
intelligent  town  in  the  State,  and  is  full  of  emigrants  and  the 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Thus  shut  off  in  her  youth  by  bulwarks  and 
fastnesses  of  nature's  own  engineering  and  handiwork  from  the 
blooming  valley  and  fruitful  plains  of  Old  Virginia,  and  con- 
nected by  rivers,  railroad,  community  of  interests,  and  con- 
geniality of  pursuits  with  the  ready  and  enterprising  North,  it 
could  not  be  that  West  Virginia  should  remain  indissolubly 
attached  to  the  East;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  even 
before  the  Secession  movement  the  two  portions  of  the  State 
regarded  each  other  with  no  friendly  eyes. 

Yet  the  new  territory  was  proud  of  the  grand  old  historical 
name ;  and  the  Old  Dominion  appreciated  a  region  which  has 
nowhere  its  superior,  if  its  equal,  in  beauty,  in  grandeur,  in 
variety,  and  in  capacity  for  wealth. 
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These  last  and  only  ties  the  hand  of  loyalty  was  forced  to 
cut.  A  Convention,  representing  the  counties  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  met  at  Wheeling  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  and  honestly  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Consequently,  twenty-nine  counties  of  Virginia 
remained  true  to  the  United  States  Government. 

These  proceedings  vastly  increased  the  disgust  of  the  old 
families  of  the  East  to  the  upstarts  of  the  West,  while  they 
did  not  at  all  diminish  their  appreciation  of  the  remunerative 
valleys  and  the  tax-paying  manufactories  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Alleghanies.  They  sent  politicians  to  pursue  dili- 
gently and  cunningly  the  work  of  conversion,  while  they  lost 
no  time  in  preparing  an  army  to  take  forcible  possession. 

It  may  be  thought,  from  their  loyalty,  from  their  comparative 
enterprise,  from  the  small  number  of  their  slaves,  and  from 
their  freedom  from  the  most  vicious  injfluences  of  slavery,  that 
the  West  Virginians  are  a  peculiarly  intelligent  people.  On 
the  contrary,  while  here  and  there  are  highly  cultivated  indi- 
viduals and  families,  large  numbers  of  the  people  are  very 
ignorant,  —  victims  of  the  hati-ed  borne  by  the  Southern  States 
to  free  schools.  At  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  the  Virgin- 
ians unable  to  read  were  reckoned  at  a  hundred  thousand. 
The  proportion  of  this  number  found  in  the  Western  valleys 
is  not  small.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the  men  arrested  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  have  been  obliged  to  make  their 
mark,  in  lieu  of  their  names,  to  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

There  is  a  region  in  Randolph  and  Webster  counties,  along 
the  sources  of  the  Cheat  and  the  Holly,  where  are  forests  as 
savage  as  the  unexplored  wildernesses  of  Oregon.  There  the 
growl  of  the  bear,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  and  the  bark  of  the 
wolf  are  sometimes  still  heard,  and  the  dreary  owl  nightly 
wakes  the  echoes.  Laurel-brakes  stretch  out  like  inland  seas, 
and  with  never-fading  leaves  and  snake-like  branches  inter- 
laced, forbid  a  passage  to  even  the  light-footed  deer;  black- 
berry bushes  extend  miles  in  compact  masses  ;  superb  firs  lift 
up  their  crowned  heads  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  and  silvery  cascades  never  cease  their  solitary  murmur. 
Scattered  wherever  a  clearing  can  most  easily  be  made,  in 
log-cabins,  which  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  wood-piles  than 
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to  dwellings,  live  mountaineers  to  whom  a  newspaper  is  a 
curiosity,  a  book  a  sealed  mystery,  a  locomotive  an  unimagi- 
nable monster,  and  a  telegraph  wire  a  supernatural  agency,  the 
touch  of  which  might  produce  some  indefinable  evil.  Even 
a  tallow-candle  is  not  a  familiar  thing,  and  a  slip  of  pine 
lights  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  rude  cabin,  or  pine  knots 
send  out  from  the  wide  chimney  a  glare  more  brilliant  than 
the  gas  of  cities. 

A  mountaineer,  who  had  lived  thirty  years  on  one  farm  in 
this  district,  was  asked  by  our  scouts  the  name  of  his  county. 
"  Virginny ! "  he  answered,  and  was  positively  unaware  of 
the  subdivision  of  a  State  into  counties.  Yet  this  man  was 
in  as  good  circumstances,  and  seemed  as  intelligent  as  his 
neighbors.  At  the  same  time  an  old  woman,  with  impertur- 
bable gravity,  insisted  that  her  family  were  neither  Unionists 
nor  Secessionists,  but  Baptists. 

Even  when  education  laid  hold  of  the  elementary  sciences 
of  reading  and  writing,  it  stopped  short  of  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy. Captured  mail-bags  exhibited  curious  and  sometimes 
incomprehensible  imitations  of  sound.  Neither  profanity  nor 
treason  are  discoverable  in  a  resolution  to  support  the  Seces- 
sion cause  "  as  shure  as  goddlemity  ranes." 

Ignorance  tells  more  painfully  upon  women  than  upon 
men ;  and  the  women  are  listless,  hopeless,  sallow,  lean,  gaunt, 
and  ugly  beyond  description.  Were  it  not  for  a  certain  ex- 
pression of  sad  patience  on  their  face  and  in  their  demeanor, 
they  could  not  but  be  objects  of  ridicule  or  disgust  to  the 
stranger.  Their  morbid  imaginations  have  long  received  with 
ready  credence  the  wild  stories  of  Abolition  cruelty  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
Abolitionists  as  moral  outlaws,  violators  of  every  social,  civil, 
and  divine  ordinance.  Secession  agents  found  encourage- 
ment in  every  secluded  valley,  mountain  forest,  or  mossy  vil- 
lage, and  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  even  voters,  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  crush  Aboli- 
tionism, the  bugbear  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  fright- 
ened the  refractory  into  submission.  A  hundred  young  men, 
who  joined  Wise  from  one  district,  were  fully  persuaded  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  Abolitionism,  which 
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was  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  a 
great  and  happy  truth,  that,  while  prejudice,  suspicion,  and 
hate  find  a  genial  soil  in  ignorant  minds,  the  principles  on 
which  the  good  of  humanity  depends  may  be  apprehended 
by  the  plainest  understanding.  We  find  many  a  man,  to 
whom  the  alphabet  is  a  mystery  as  occult  as  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, looking  straight  at  the  right  in  this  question  of 
Secession  and  Union,  recognizing  his  duty  to  the  Government 
and  disdaining  disloyalty. 

By  the  orders  of  the  Confederate  Government,  General 
Garnett,  about  the  middle  of  May,  with  a  force  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  took  possession  of  the  gaps  in  the  broken 
range  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  called  Cheat  Mountains,  and 
advancing  along  the  turnpike,  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Beverly,  a  village  on  the  eastern  base  of  a  long  ridge  parallel 
with  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Cheat,  and  known  as  the  Laurel 
Hill.  From  this  point  he  sent  detachments  to  various  places 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Tygart  and  the  Cheat  rivers.  The  de- 
tachment stationed  at  Grafton,  which  commands  the  railroad, 
in  a  little  while  destroyed  the  bridges  in  the  direction  of 
Wheeling.  General  McClellan,  whose  department  included 
West  Virginia,  immediately  ordered  troops  to  advance  into 
the  disputed  territory,  and  issued  proclamations  at  the  same 
time  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the  inhabitants.  He  declared  to 
the  people  that  his  army  should  respect  property  of  every 
kind,  in  no  way  causing  or  allowing  the  institution  of  slavery, 
whether  among  loyal  or  disloyal  owners,  to  be  disturbed.  His 
proclamation  to  the  soldiers  closed  with  the  noble  sentiment 
of  mercy :  "  Soldiers,  remember  that  your  only  foes  are  armed 
traitors,  and  show  mercy  even  to  them  when  in  your  power, 
for  many  of  them  are  misguided."  General  McClellan  was 
warmly  seconded  by  his  subordinate  officers,  and  as  warmly  by 
the  privates.  Every  man  in  the  United  States  uniform,  called 
to  West  Virginia,  understood  that  mercy  and  justice  were  to 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  had  at  the  same  time  a  proud  satisfac- 
tion in  marching  to  the  relief  of  a  gallant  people  threatened 
with  destruction. 

May  27th,  the  First  Virginia,  a  regiment  which  was  raised 
and  offered  to  the  President  immediately  after  the  Convention 
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at  Wheeling  had  resolved  that  the  counties  there  represented 
should  not  secede,  and  two  Ohio  regiments,  were  ordered  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Grafton.  After  some  delay,  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  building  bridges,  they  arrived  to  meet,  instead 
of  a  warlike,  an  enthusiastically  friendly  reception.  —  The 
Rebel  troops  had  retreated  to  Philippi. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GETTING   INTO    ACTION. 

Before  Indiana's  first  brigade  has  entered  upon  its  career 
of  danger  and  duty,  it  may  be  well  to  form  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  colonels,  the  men  on  whom,  perhaps  more  than 
on  any  other,  privates  are  dependent  for  health  and  comfort, 
for  mental  and  moral  improvement,  for  success  in  the  day  of 
battle  and  on  the  perilous  march,  and  for  safety  when  for  safety 
the  soldier  may  blamelessly  strive ;  —  and  an  introduction 
to  Indiana's  first  Brigadier-General  may  not  be  amiss.  They 
are  all  men  in  their  prime,  although  Milroy,  the  oldest,  bears  in 
his  gray  hair  and  in  the  number  of  his  years,  fifty-five,  tokens 
that  he  has  passed  the  line  we  call  the  meridian  of  life  ;  and 
"Wallace,  the  youngest,  does  not  yet  count  thirty-five,  and  in 
his  buoyant  step  and  lithe  form  gives  no  indication  of  the 
insinuating  influences  which  in  the  maturity  of  years  seldom 
fail  to  steal  away  the  spring  and  gush  of  life. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Colonel  of  the  Sixth,  was  born  in 
Alabama,  educated  in  Kentucky,  and  had  his  first  experience 
as  a  lawyer  in  Missouri.  In  1846,  when  war  was  declared 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  he  threw  aside  his 
books,  left  a  lucrative  and  rapidly  increasing  practice,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Missouri 
Volunteers,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Sterling  Price.  He 
remained  in  the  service  until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  re- 
ceived promotion  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was  afterwards  selected 
by  his  superior  officers  to  write  a  history  of  the  regiment.  He 
became  a  citizen  of  Madison,  Indiana,  in  1848,  and  pursued 
the  practice  of  law  with  energy  and  success.  His  Southern 
training  gave  him  such  an  insight  into  Southern  character  and 
views,  that,  while  almost  every  other  individual  in  the  State 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  rebellion,  he  acknowledged  the  danger, 
and  endeavored  to  rouse  a  general  anxiety.  As  early  as 
January  1861,  he  organized  a  company  and  offered  it  to  Gov- 
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ernor  Morton.  On  the  19th  of  April  he  went  to  Indianapolis 
with  his  company,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment.  Crittenden  is  stout 
and  ruddy,  frank,  genial,  and  cheerful,  with  the  comfortable, 
friendly  asj»ect  and  manner  which  distinguish  the  Kentucky 
gentleman. 

Colonel  DuMONT,  of  the  Seventh,  —  sallow,  lean,  and  small, 
with  an  irascible,  melancholy  countenance,  lighted  up  by  a 
keen,  deep-set  eye,  and  sometimes  additionally  illuminated  by 
flashes  of  dry  humor,  —  is  not  only  strikingly  unlike  the  good- 
humored,  hearty  Crittenden,  but  is  a  sort  of  contrast  within 
himself,  and  consequently  has  earned  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion for  eccentricity.  Few  men  laugh  so  heartily,  yet  few 
look  so  morose ;  few  are  so  tender,  almost  none  so  harsh  ;  not 
many  are  so  generous,  yet  many  are  more  kind.  He  has 
attacks  of  devoutness  which  would  lead  one  to  think  him 
most  reverent  and  pious,  yet  his  most  partial  friends  do  not 
call  him  religious.  As  lawyer,  politician,  and  banker  he  has 
shown  shrewdness,  industry,  and  remarkable  uprightness. 

He  was  born  in  Indiana,  in  Vevay,  a  little  Swiss  town  on 
the  Ohio, — was  taught  principally  by  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  genius,  who,  if  she  had  not  been  absorbed  by  the  cares  of 
a  large  family,  and  worn  by  the  privations  of  a  new  country, 
would  have  won  enduring  fame  as  a  writer,  —  and  studied  law 
with  his  father,  a  man  also  of  abiUty,  education,  and  refine- 
ment of  feeling.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  son,  however,  on 
arriving  at  maturity,  was  to  announce  himself  a  Democrat  in 
a  public  meeting,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  old  Whig,  his 
father,  who  immediately  rose  and  stalked  out  of  the  house. 
Although  not  a  man  of  military  habits  and  tastes,  and  so 
under  the  influence  of  passing  emotions  that  tactics  and  army 
discipline  can  be  anything  but  agreeable,  he  volunteered  even 
before  the  present  war,  and  served  honorably  and  usefully 
under  General  Taylor  in  Mexico.  Such  of  the  ckcumstances 
of  war  as  touch  a  poei^c  fancy  no  doubt  warmed  his  enthu- 
siasm, but  patriotism  was  the  main  incentive,  and  he  then 
was  as  eager  for  the  growth  and  glory  of  his  country  as  he  is 
now  resolute  for  its  preservation.  He  was  prominent  among 
the  speakers  the  night  of  the  announcement  of  the  surrender 
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of  Sumter ;  and  his  eloquence,  made  up  of  mingled  pathos, 
wit,  and  denunciation,  and  uttered  in  a  voice  so  peculiar  that 
it  seemed  to  mock  at  his  own  feelings,  drew  tears  atid  laugh- 
ter and  shouts  from  his  excited  audience.  He  led  the  list  of 
offerings  to  the  Government  that  night  by  the  contribution  of 
a  horse  with  a  man  on  his  back. 

Colonel  MiLROY,  of  the  Ninth,  is  also  a  native  of  Indiana. 
His  father  was  so  strong  a  Democrat  in  theory  and  practice, 
that  he  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  colleges,  and  obsti- 
nately refused  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  son  Robert  to  be  al- 
lowed a  liberal  education,  —  entreaties  to  which  the  son  added 
an  offer  to  relinquish  all  claim  upon  the  paternal  estate.  The 
boy  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  books  at  home,  with 
which  his  father,  with  an  inconsistent  liberality,  supplied  him, 
until  he  was  twenty-four  years  old ;  when,  taking  advantage 
of  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  Pennsylvania,  he  pursued  his 
way  to  a  military  institution  in  Norwich,  Vermont.  A  gener- 
ous uncle  gave  him  pecuniary  assistance  until  the  sturdy  Dem- 
ocrat at  home  relented.  In  1843  he  graduated,  taking  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Military  Science,  and 
Master  of  Civil  Engineering.  He  travelled  several  months 
in  New  England,  teaching  fencing  and  acquiring  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Yankee  landscape  and  character.  In  1845  he 
went  to  Texas  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Lone 
Star,  but  after  a  few  months  returned  to  Indiana  and  settled 
down  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  a  captain  in* the  First 
Indiana  Regiment  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  when  his  term 
of  service  expired,  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  procure  the 
acceptance  of  himself,  with  a  company  of  mounted  infantry, 
to  serve  during  the  war, —  making  application  first  to  General 
Taylor,  afterwards  to  the  Governor  of  Texas  anji  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Repeated  refusals  left  nothing  to  the  disap- 
pointed captain  but  to  return  home  and  continue  the  study 
of  law.  He  attended  lectures  in  Bloomington,  received  a 
degree,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar#n  1849. 

Early  in  1861  Milroy  was  convinced  that  war  was  inevi- 
table, and  February  7th  issued  a  call  for  the  formation  of  a 
volunteer  company.  Up  to  the  fall  of  Sumter  he  succeeded 
in  getting  but  two  recruits :  Gideon  C.  Moody,  now  captain 
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in  the  Eighteenth  Regulars  and  member  of  General  Thomas's 
staff  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  and  Albert  Guth- 
ridge,  now  captain  in  the  Forty-eighth  Indiana  regiment. 
"While  it  was  still  dark,  on  the  morning  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  surrender,  with  the  Court-House  bell,  a  drum 
and  fife,  he  roused  and  assembled  the  town  of  Rensselaer, 
his  place  of  residence,  and  completed  the  number  before 
breakfast.  The  same  day  he  reported  to  Governor  Morton 
in  Indianapolis. 

There  is  something  in  the  majestic  figure  of  Robert  Mil- 
ROY,  in  the  erect  head,  held  often  as  if  watching  or  listening, 
in  the  fearless,  restless  eye,  and  gray  hair  turned  back  from 
the  narrow  forehead,  so  suggestive  of  the  cognomen  his  sol- 
diers have  bestowed  on  him,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
why  even  in  peace  he  was  not  called  the  "  Gray  Eagle." 

Lewis  Wallace  is  very  American  in  appearance.  His 
deep,  flashing,  black  eye,  straight,  shining,  black  hair,  and 
erect  figure,  would  be  no  discredit  to  the  haughtiest  Aborigi- 
nal; and  the  boldness  and  sharpness,  vigor  and  delicacy  of  his 
features,  the  insatiable  yet  controlled  mental  activity  pervad- 
ing the  whole  man,  and  still  more  the  shade  of  sadness,  tinged 
with  scorn,  resting  on  his  face,  and  seeming  to  indicate  a  sort 
of  self-pity,  perhaps  because  of  the  contrast  between  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  goods  of  ambition  or  business,  and 
the  ardor  employed  in  their  pursuit,  decidedly  stamp  him  of 
the  Anglo-American  race,  which,  as  a  late  English  traveller 
says,  "  loses  in  the  second  generation  all  trace  of  European 
parentage,"  certainly  the  quiet  and  apparent  stolidity  of  the 
genuine  Englishman. 

Lewis  Wallace  handles  the  pen  and  bi'ush  with  ease  and 
taste,  and  the  lawyer's  tongue,  in  his  mouth,  has  lost  none  of 
its  accredited  skill.  But  his  genius  is  military.  The  clash 
of  arms  enticed  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  past  his  boyhood, 
to  the  fields  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  years  spent  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  found  their  choicest  recreation  in  the  drill 
of  a  company  of  home-guards,  to  which  he  taught  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  Napoleon's  Zouaves.  Like  Dumont,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Whig  party,  of  which  his  father  was  a  prominent 
and  able  member,  and  adopted  Democratic  principles  when 
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he  arrived  at  an  age  to  vote.     Colonel  "Wallace  is  a  native 
of  Indiana. 

Mahlon  D.  Manson,  Colonel  of  the  Tenth,  was  born  in 
Ohio.  He  had  few  opportunities  in  his  youth  for  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  is  a  self-made  man,  possessing  that  accuracy, 
ingenuity,  independence,  and  self-satisfaction  which  he,  who 
battles  unaided  with  fortune  and  knowledge  from  his  youth, 
is  almost  certain  to  acquire.  He  has  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  but  he  left  the  counter  and  the 
ledger  in  1846  to  engage  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  there 
received  the  instruction  and  the  discipline  which  were  to  pre- 
pare him  for  a  more  responsible  position  in  a  more  important 
conflict.  In  politics  he  was  aiways  an  uncompromising 
Democrat.  He  is  a  solid,  substantial,  good-humored  man  in 
appearance,  with  very  pleasant  and  popular  manners. 

William  P.  Benton  was  educated  at  Farmer's  College, 
Ohio.  He  studied  law  early,  and  is  a  well-read  lawyer.  He 
showed  his  devotion  to  his  country  by  sacrificing  a  large 
practice  in  the  wealthy  and  pleasant  town  of  Richmond  to 
accept  the  charge  of  the  Eighth.  He  is  a  safe,  reliable  man, 
unostentatious  and  earnest.  He  has  the  ruddy  hue  and 
rotund  form  of  John  Bull. 

Indiana's  first  Brigadier- General  is  a  man  so  quiet,  so 
grave,  so  almost  stolid  in  countenance  and  demeanor,  with 
features  so  blunt,  and  coloring  so  dark  and  dead,^that  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  after  resting  with  pleasure  on  the  gallant, 
or  animated,  or  thoughtful,  or  dignified  colonels  of  his  brig- 
ade, might  turn  to  him  with  something  like  displeasure, — 
displeasure  however  to  be  swept  away  by  a  sure  if  slow 
recognition  of  the  reserved  power  in  the  steady  eye,  of  the 
gentleness  and  modesty  eye  and  lip  and  life  alike  express. 
He  stood  high  as  a  West  Point  student,  being  mentioned  with 
honor  in  the  report  of  the  graduating  class  of  1834 ;  and  as 
a  business-man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  his  reputation 
is  unspotted.  Indiana  fondly  and  proudly  speaks  the  name 
of  Thomas  A.  Morris,  although  his  military  history  is  sug- 
gestive only  of  him  who  is  immortalized  in  the  reflections  of 
the  royal  misanthrope  of  Scripture, — the  poor,  wise  man,  who 
by  his  wisdom  delivered  a  city,  yet  was  remembered  of  none. 
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The  Volunteers  expected  to  be  led  off  to  battle,  to  a 
battle-ground  at  least,  as  soon  as  they  enlisted;  in  conse- 
quence, they  bore  with  extreme  impatience  the  delay  and  the 
confinement  and  preparation  in  Camp  Morton.  Nothing  was 
easier  with  their  stalwart  limbs  and  brawny  fists  than  to 
fight;  nothing  harder  to  practise  or  endure  than  the  monot- 
onous manoeuvres  of  dress-parade.  Officers  y^^ere  not  less 
impatient  than  privates,  and  earnest  solicitations  were  for- 
warded to  the  President  and  General  Scott  for  permission 
to  move  the  Indiana  forces  toward  the  East.  At  length 
General  Scott  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  regiments  to  West  Virginia. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delight  afforded  to  the  desig- 
nated regiments  by  the  announcement  of  these  orders.  The 
long  tedium  broken,  the  dull  monotony  dispelled,  the  door  to 
action  opened  and  the  way  made  clear,  life  seemed  to  have 
a  greatness  hitherto  unknown.  The  Volunteers  felt  that  they 
were  born  for  this  day,  and  for  the  proud  work  of  redeeming 
their  country. 

May  29th,  the  Seventh  and  the  Ninth  left  Indianapolis. 
The  Seventh  was  composed  of  men  chiefly  from  the  river 
counties.  The  Ninth  was  generally  from  the  northwest.  One 
of  the  privates  in  the  latter  regiment  was  a  senator,  and 
several  were  representatives  in  the  legislature.  May  30th, 
the  Sixth  followed.  The  Sixth  was  from  the  east  and  south- 
east counties ;  some  Kentuckians,  attracted  perhaps  by  the 
name  of  Crittenden,  one  of  their  favorite  statesmen  and 
the  old  friend  of  their  especial  pride.  Clay,  had  joined  the 
standard  of  his  nephew.  It  is  said  that  one  walked  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose.  When  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  Volunteers  in  Madison  were  shaking 
hands  and  bidding  good-bye,  he  said,  sadly  :  "  I've  no  one  to 
say,  'God  bless  you!"'  Instantly  a  hundred  hands  were 
extended,  and  a  hundred  '^  God  bless  you's"  were  uttered. 

As  fife-major  in  the  Sixth  went  an  unmusical  young 
physician  who  had  performed  the  duties  of  surgeon  in  camp, 
and  had  expected  the  position  of  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
field.  But  while  he  was  practising  in  the  hospital,  somebody 
else   practised  in  the  Governor's  mansion  and  obtained   the 
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place.  Disappointed,  but  with  undampened  resolution,  he 
applied  to  each  regiment  for  admission  as  private,  without 
being  able  to  find  a  single  vacancy.  At  last  Colonel  Critten- 
den kindly  discovered  that  the  Sixth  was  in  need  of  a  fife- 
major,  and,  without  a  very  scrutinizing  examination,  intro- 
duced the  applicant  to  the  situation.  The  talents  of  the 
young  doctor  soon  made  his  services  in  other  quarters  not 
only  acceptable  but  needful,  and  he  had  but  one  march  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  as  fife-major. 

On  the  route  through  Ohio,  the  troops  met  with  welcoming 
honors,  which  would  not  have  been  inappropriate  if  bestowed 
upon  returning  victors.  Dinners,  breakfasts,  and  suppers  were 
prepared  for  them ;  flowers  were  showered  on  them  ;  speeches 
were  made  to  them;  ladies  wept  at  the  sight  of  them;  old  men 
with  outstretched  hands  called  down  blessings  upon  them ; 
infants  were  held  above  the  heads  of  crowds  to  look  at  them. 
No  act  that  rapturous  enthusiasm  could  prompt  was  omitted. 

The  Ninth  reached  Grafton  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Ohio  and  Virginia  troops  arrived,  and  participated 
in  the  noise  and  joy  of  the  welcome.  The  Seventh  came  the 
next  morning ;  the  Sixth  was  delayed  by  broken  bridges,  and 
Colonel  Crittenden  reached  Webster,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Grafton,  not  until  the  evening  of  June  2d.  But  four  com- 
panies were  with  him,  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  having 
been  left  on  the  Ohio,  to  attack  a  little  town  where  a  muster 
of  Rebels  was  reported. 

From  Grafton  the  Confederates  had  retreated  to  Philippi, 
a  little  town  on  Tygart's  Valley  River,  and  surroundbd  by  hills 
capable  of  being  easily  and  strongly  fortified.  With  the  pol- 
icy of  exaggeration  they  have  never  hesitated  to  pursue,  they 
gave  out,  and  their  friends  industriously  spread  the  report, 
that  their  number  amounted  to  not  less  than  three  thousand. 
It  did  not  in  reality  exceed  fifteen  hundred.  General  Morris 
arrived  at  Grafton  on  the  evening  of  June  1st,  and  found 
that  Colonel  Kelley  had  organized  an  expedition  for  that 
night  against  Philippi.  After  a  full  conference  with  Colonel 
Kelley,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  attack  until 
the  following  night.  The  next  morning  Colonel  Kelley  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  six  companies  of  his  own  regiment, 
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nine  companies  of  Colonel  Milroy's,  and  six  companies  of 
Irvine's  Sixteenth  Ohio,  to  proceed  on  the  railroad  to  a  point 
six  miles  east  of  Grafton,  and  to  march  by  the  shortest  and 
best  route  to  Philippi.  He  must  arrange  his  rest  at  night  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  be  sure  of  coming  before  the 
town  at  four  o'clock  next  morning.  Accordingly,  at  nine  in 
the  morning  Colonel  Kelley  moved  off  in  the  direction  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  spies,  who  were  numerous  and  active 
in  Grafton,  understood  the  movement  to  be  against  Harper's 
Ferry. 

General  Morris  then  organized  another  attacking  column 
under  Colonel  Dumont.  It  consisted  of  eight  companies  of 
the  Seventh,  to  be  joined  at  Webster  (a  point  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  Grafton)  by  five  companies  of  Ohio  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Steedman,  and  two  field-pieces,  to  be 
under  the  especial  charge  of  Colonel  Lander,*  who  volun- 
teered his  services ;  also  by  four  companies  of  the  Sixth  In- 
diana. They  were  directed  to  reach  Philippi  at  precisely  four 
o'clock.  This  column  left  Grafton  after  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  at  Webster  found  the  expected  troops.  Colonel  Critten- 
den having  just  arrived  from  the  west.  The  darkness  was 
intense;  rain  poured  down  in  torrents;  mud  was  deep  in  the 
ravines,  slippery  on  the  hill-sides ;  the  distance  was  twelve 
miles.  Circumstances  could  not  be  more  untoward.  But  it 
was  the  long  desired  moment  for  action,  and  the  troops 
started  out  gayly.  All  night  they  trudged  up-hill  and  down, 
drenched  and  dripping.  The  last  five  miles  were  made  in 
one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Many  men  fainted  and  were  left 
on  the  road.  Others  threw  away  their  haversacks  and  pro- 
visions, and  with  desperate  exertions  kept  from  falling  behind. 
At  daylight  Colonel  Dumont  was  heard  shouting,  "  Close 
up,  boys !  Close  up  !  If  the  enemy  were  to  fire  now,  they 
could  n't  hit  one  of  you ! "  The  order  was  well-timed  ;  —  the 
boys  closed  up  and  cheered  up. 

As  they  approached  Philippi,  they  could  perceive  no  evi- 
dences of  the  arrival  of  Kelley's  detachment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town.  The  infantry  was  ordered  to  halt,  the  artillery 
to  advance  and  get  the  guns  into  position.  Scarcely  had  this 
*  Colonel  Lander  was  Aid  to  General  McClellan. 
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disposition  been  made  when  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  com- 
menced a  brisk  fire  from  the  heights  immediately  above  the 


road.  Colonel  Lander  opened  fire.  The  pickets  ceased. 
Nothing  now  obstructed  the  way.  The  troops  waited  a  mo- 
ment for  orders ;  and  as  they  waited,  perhaps  there  was  not  a 
man  whose  eye  did  not  glance  with  admiration  upon  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  scene  spread  below,  —  a  green  valley,  encircled 


by  forest-crowned  cliffs  and  watered  by  a  winding  river,  a 
little  scattered  village,  and  a  snow-drift  of  tents  on  the  dark 
sward.  The  pause  was  but  momentary.  With  a  wild,  ring- 
ing cheer,  the  infantry,  the  Seventh  in  advance,  rushed  down 
the  hill,  through  a  narrow  bridge,  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  which  spans  the  river,  dashing  aside  a  barricade 
of  boards  as  if  it  were  of  wicker,  and  poured  on  towards 
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the  Rebel  camp.  Unable  to  withstand  the  fascination  of  the 
shout  and  the  race,  the  spirited,  though  moody.  Lander  left 
the  artillery  and  urged  his  gallant  gray  down  the  rocky 
heights  in  front,  with  a  temerity  rivalling  that  of  the  old 
Putnam  of  Revolutionary  times. 

At  this  moment  an  answering  shout  was  heard,  and  Colo- 
nels Kelley  and  Milroy  were  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
southeast  of  the  town.  In  spite  of  a  twenty-five  mile  march, 
the  last  few  hours  through  mud  and  rain  and  darkness,  down 
dashed  the  new-comers  straight  on  to  the  Confederate  camp. 
Unfortunately,  their  delay,  though  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes'  duration,  left  open  one  road.  Toward  this  only  door, 
out  of  the  trap,  without  one  attempt  to  get  into  line  of  battle, 
the  whole  body  of  Confederates  turned  face  and  foot. 

"  Great  on  a  run,  if  not  much  for  a  fight  I"  muttered  Colo- 
nel Dumont,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse  and  cast  his  eye  over 
the  scene. 

Pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  without  boots,  without  hats,  with- 
out coats,  without  pantaloons,  through  the  town,  up  the 
southern  road,  over  the  wall  of  hills,  away  they  fled,  inconti- 
nently, ingloriously,  ignominiously.  "Shirt-tail  retreat!"  No 
other  thing  with  so  mean  a  name  ever  inspired  so  glorious 
a  pursuit.  On,  on  came  the  Union  troops,  so  tired  an  hour 
before  they  could  scarcely  lift  their  mud-encumbered  feet, 
now  fresh  as  pointers  starting  up  the  game.  On  they  came, 
shouting  and  yelling,  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  up  the  height, 
down  the  height,  and  scattering  through  the  wood.  Peremp- 
tory orders  at  length  recalled  the  unwearied  Seventh,  and 
stopped  the  ardent  Ninth.  The  Sixth,  too  much  fatigued 
to  join  in  the  pursuit,  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  the 
camp. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  affair  were  the  capture  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  including  a 
train,  which  had  just  arrived,  with  fifteen  boxes  of  flint  mus- 
kets ;  a  number  of  banners,  one  of  which  was  a  splendid 
blue  silk,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Bath  County  two  days 
before,  and  still  redolent  of  exhortations  to  bravery  and  vows 
of  fidelity; — killed  to  the  number,  it  was  supposed,  of  forty; 
a  few  prisoners ;  and  such  an  inauguration  of  the  campaign 
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as  greatly  discouraged  one  side  and  proportionably  encour- 
aged the  other. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  taken  in  a  somewhat  singular 
manner.  Some  half-dozen  soldiers  were  thrusting  their  sharp 
bayonets  into  a  pile  of  hay,  when  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
Martin,  the  private  secretary  of  Colonel  Porterfit'ld,  the  Con- 
federate commander,  issued  from  under  it  in  mortal  terror. 
Assuming  a  composed  and  candid  countenance,  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  thinking  very  seriously  within  the  last  few 
minutes  about  this  secession  movement,  and  was  now  ready 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  No  Union  soldier  was  killed, 
and  but  two  wounded,  —  Colonel  Kelley  and  a  private. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philippi  had 
fled,  but  their  property  was  scrupulously  guarded.  A  beau- 
tiful watch,  found  in  a  hastily-vacated  house,  was  returned 
to  the  owner,  who  was  a  lady,  with  the  following  note:  — 

"  Our  soldiers  love  and  admire  women.  We  come  not  to 
plunder,  but  to  protect,  and  to  crush  rebellion.  My  kindest 
regards."     Signed,  "  A  soldier  of  the  Ninth  Reg.  Ind.  Vols." 

The  tidings  of  the  affair  of  Philippi  excited  an  interest  in 
Indiana,  as  the  first  encounter,  if  encounter  it  could  be  called, 
with  the  Rebels,  scarcely  less  intense  than  that  produced  later 
by  the  important  battles  of  Stone  River  or  Gettysburg,  and 
penetrated  with  little  delay  to  isolated  farms  and  dwellings 
whither  letters  and  newspapers  seldom  find  their  way. 

One  day  in  June,  a  lady  with  her  family  was  slowly  as- 
cending one  of  those  long,  lonely  hills  which  the  Blooming- 
ton  road  through  Morgan  County  so  often  climbs,  when  she 
was  accosted  by  a  pale,  sad-looking  woman,  who  asked  for  a 
newspaper.  "  I  have  none,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  but  why  do 
you  want  a  paper?"  "  I  want  to  read  about  the  battle  of 
Philippi,"  answered  the  anxious  woman ;  "  I  don't  know  the 
particulars  yet,  and  I  have  two  sons  in  the  Seventh." 

The  traveller  immediately  gave  the  stranger  a  seat  in  her 
carriage,  and  as  they  drove  leisurely  along,  related  all  she 
knew  of  the  battle  and  of  the  regiment.  In  return,  the  coun- 
try woman  gave  an  account  of  her  sons,  how  they  were  away 
from  home  at  work  on  a  neighbor's  farm  when  the  call  for 
soldiers  came.     It  was  on  a  Saturday.     The  younger  put  his 
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name  down  first.  He  was  a  good  boy,  but  he  was  thought- 
less ;  then,  too,  he  had  a  weak  chest,  and  who  knew  what 
he  might  have  to  bear  of  cold  and  hardship!  So  the  elder, 
part  for  his  country  but  part  for  his  brother,  enlisted  too.  He 
was  twenty  years  old,  steady  and  religious.  She  was  not 
uneasy  about  him,  nor  about  the  younger  either,  for  had  n't 
he  his  brother  to  take  care  of  him,  and  wasn't  it  in  a  good 
cause?  They  did  not  come  home  Saturday  nor  Sunday; 
she  reckoned  they  could  not  tell  her;  and  they  went  away 
Monday  without  ever  saying  good-bye,  —  only  in  a  letter 
which  somebody  brought  her  the  same  morning.  From  In- 
dianapolis they  sent  her  their  "  profile  "  ;  and  they  wrote 
another  letter,  which  the  mother  repeated  word  for  word,  be 
ginning  with  the  date,  and  ending  with,  "  Yours  till  death." 

"  I  wander  around  these  hills,"  she  said,  "  day  and  night, 
thinking  about  my  two  boys,  for  they  are  all  I  have,  and 
wondering  if  they  will  ever  come  home  again." 

The  travellers  had  now  reached  the  woman's  house,  a  little 
cabin,  near  a  hazel  thicket  by  the  roadside,  and  they  left  her 
there ;  but  many  a  time  since  they  have  recalled  the  plain- 
tive voice  and  lonely  wanderings  of  the  soldiers'  mother. 

General  Morris  hoped  to  atone  for  the  escape  of  the  Con- 
federate force  from  Philippi  by  resuming  the  pursuit,  and 
continuing  it  until  the  enemy  had  either  been  defeated  in 
battle,  or  driven  beyond  the  mountains.  But  with  a  force 
of  little  more  than  six  thousand,  a  large  portion  of  which 
must  guard  the  railroad  and  its  two  branches ;  with  insuffi- 
cient funds  ;  without  quartermaster  or  commissary  ;  and 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  careful  and  impartial  trial 
to  numerous  prisoners  ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make 
any  movement.  Assured  that  the  troops  in  Camp  Dennison 
and  Camp  Morton  were  suffering  from  inactivity  and  disap- 
pointment, he  requested  reinforcements.  General  McClellan, 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  wagon-trains  and  by  his  want 
of  confidence  in  undisciplined  Volunteers,  felt  it  impossible 
to  comply.  Morris  therefore  continued  at  Grafton,  and  did 
all  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Mounted 
scouts,  few  in  number,  but  active  and  efficient,  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  Rebel  citizens  and  spies.     Captain  Tripp, 
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of  the  Sixth,  headed  a  particularly  efficient  body  of  scouts. 
Forces  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  were  frequently  sent  to  disperse 
parties  gathered  for  muster.  Prisoners  generally  professed 
themselves  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  they 
received  without  compunction  the  forgiveness  of  the  lenient 
Government.  They  were  also  often  the  recipients  of  simple 
and  earnest  instruction  in  regard  to  their  duty. 

The  Confederates  were  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  campaign  in  West  Virginia,  but  they 
saw  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
take  advantage  of  the  enforced  inactivity  of  the  Federal 
troops.  They  brought  reinforcements  through  the  Cheat 
Mountain  passes,  and  rapidly  concentrated  at  Beverly  and  at 
Huttonville.  In  the  Laurel  Hill  Range  they  built  fortifications 
of  great  strength.  The  northern  and  principal,  called  Laurel 
Hill  Camp,  formed  the  head-quarters  of  General  Garnett. 
The  southern,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pegram,  was 
established  merely  for  the  protection  of  Garnett's  rear.  The 
forest  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  and  stretching  away 
along  the  mountains,  was  almost  unbroken,  and  so  dense 
that  an  army  supplied  with  provisions  might  lie  here  months 
undiscovered.  Even  this  wilderness  was  penetrated  and  its 
depths  revealed  by  Morris's  scouts :  horsemen,  where  the 
thickets  were  accessible  to  horse  ;  footmen,  through  every 
glade  and  glen,  in  every  copse,  on  every  rock,  scanning  the 
enemy's  strength  from  overhanging  cliffs,  listening  to  the  talk 
of  Rebel  sentinels,  and  entering  the  very  precincts  of  the 
Rebel  camp.  The  following  narrative  illustrates,  better  than 
any  description  of  a  third  party,  the  danger,  daring,  and  toil 
incident  to  a  scouting  expedition. 

SCOUTING. 

NARRATIFE  OF   W.   B.  F. 

June  27th,  a  man  was  wanted  who  would  visit  the  Rebel 
camp  at  Laurel  Hill  Mountain,  to  get  the  position  and  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  —  also  the  fortifications,  of  which  we  had 
heard  much  from  the  country-people.  I  volunteered  and  was 
accepted  by  Colonel  Dumont,  then  in  command.     I  left  head- 
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quarters  at  nine  p.  m.,  with  a  rough  but  honest  specimen  of 
Virginia  backwoodsman  for  a  guide,  De  Hart  Wilson  by 
name.  His  father  was  then  a  prisoner  for  Union  expressions. 
We  were  clad  in  the  guise  of  farmers.  Colonel  Crittenden 
furnished  us  with  horses  as  far  as  Buckhannon  Bridge,  where 
we  were  to  leave  them  with  our  scouts  who  were  out  on 
that  road.  The  moon  was  bright.  At  eleven,  two  hours 
•after  we  started,  we  were  halted  at  a  little  church  by  our 
scouts.  We  asked  for  an  escort  as  far  as  the  bridge,  but  the 
officer  in  command  refused  it,  saying  the  bridge  was  full  of 
Rebels.  One  of  his  men  rode  up  and  said,  "  Captain,  I  will 
go  with  them  to  the  bridge,  and  bring  back  their  horses." 
"  All  right.  If  you  were  not  an  independent,  I  would  not 
let  you  go.     But  don't  go  beyond  the  bridge  with  the  horses." 

The  brave  and  kind  offer  of  the  stranger  touched  my  heart. 
I  had  never  before  seen  him.  He  had  a  well-worn  hunting- 
shirt,  belted  about  his  waist  with  a  raw-hide  thong,  from  which 
hung  a  long  duelling-pistol.  An  old  felt  hat,  full  of  holes, 
was  thrown  on  his  head  as  if  by  chance,  and  seemed  ready 
to  fall  off.  His  little  black  eye  was  sunken  beneath  a  heavy 
eyebrow  and  a  massive  forehead.  His  black  hair  was  cut 
short.  His  blacker  moustache  and  beard  were  heavy,  but 
neatly  trimmed.  Above  all,  his  riding  was  peculiar,  easy,  and 
balanced  as  if  he  were  part  of  his  horse,  and  light  and  grace- 
ful as  the  swinging  of  a  canary  bird  in  the  ring  that  hangs 
in  its  cage.  He  said  not  a  word  until  we  arrived  at  the 
long  dark  bridge.  Here  he  stopped.  "  I  am  sorry ;  but  my 
orders.     Look  out,  friends.     Enemy  near.     Lose  your  heads." 

"  Don't  fear  for  us,"  said  I,  "  the  d — 1  take  the  hindmost !  " 
"  Good-bye  !  God  bless  you  !  "  returned  he.  I-  felt  queer  at 
this  from  so  rough-looking  a  man.  "  What 's  your  name  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Len'  Clark,"  he  answered,  as  he  turned  his  horse 
.toward  Philippi. 

Wilson  and  I  crossed  the  bridge,  and  hurriedly  pursued  our 
way  along  the  road,  occasionally  stopping  to  listen  for  Rebel 
scouts,  but  not  speaking  a  word.  The  moon  still  shone, 
lighting  up  the  gloomy  arches  of  the  forest.  After  walking 
six  miles,  we  left  the  road,  and  without  pausing  took  a  west- 
ern course  through  the  wilderness.     On  we  went,  in  pathless 
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woods,  through  ravines  tangled  with  azalea,  whose  perfume 
hung  heavy  on  the  midnight  air;  up  the  craggy  mountain- 
side, saturated  to  the  skin  with  cold  dew;  on  through  the 
laurel  thicket,  scaring  the  whippoorwill  from  his  home  ;  over 
the  mossy  trunks  of  fallen  forests ;  down  the  steep  bluffs  ; 
wading  cold  streams ;  on  we  went  all  night  long.  Near 
morning  the  guide  hesitated,  and  at  length  acknowledged 
that  we  were  out  of  our  course.  We  threw  ourselves  down 
on  the  pine  logs,  and  took  an  hour's  rest. 

Just  at  daybreak  we  heard  a  cock  crow,  and  following  the 
direction  of  the  shrill  clarion,  we  found  a  little  farm-house. 
We  roused  the  frightened  farmer,  and  Wilson  inquired  the 
direction  to  Coon  Carpenter's.  We  learned  the  course  and 
were  off  at  full  speed,  for  Coon  Carpenter  was  a  Union  man, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  reach  his  house  before  sunrise.  In 
passing  over  a  farm,  two  men  saw  us,  and  immediately  hid 
themselves  in  the  woods.  The  Rebel  camp  was  within  seven 
miles  of  us,  and  the  people  who  professed  Union  sentiments 
were  very  shy,  sleeping  in  the  woods  in  the  daytime,  and 
only  at  night  daring  to  come  out  of  their  mountain  hiding- 
places  to  visit  their  families.  Everybody  was  suspicious  of 
strangers. 

We  crossed  the  farm  of  an  old  Dutchman,  by  the  name  of 
E-ohrbach,  and,  wanting  further  information,  we  concluded  to 
make  a  halt  at  the  rear  of  his  cabin.  Two  half-black,  half- 
yellow,  half-starved  Virginia  'coon  dogs  came  at  us.  Their 
barking  brought  Mrs.  Rohrbach  to  the  door,  where  she  took 
up  a  position  she  seemed  inclined  to  keep,  while  she  with 
frightened  look  surveyed  us.  She  was  six  feet  long,  with  an 
ugly,  angulai*  face,  the  color  of  putty.  Her  nose  was  long 
and  tnin.  Her  mouth  was  like  a  gash  in  a  frost-bitten 
squash ;  flopping  open,  it  revealed  three  long  front  teeth, 
blackened  with  smoke  and  calomel.  On  each  temple  were* 
three  little,  flat,  blue-colored  curls,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  and  put  there  under  the  pressure  of  a  ton  to  the 
inch.  She  had  no  other  hair  or  hairs  on  her  head.  A  black 
clay  pipe,  with  a  long  cane  stem,  was  held  tightly,  upside- 
down,  between  her  snags.  Her  eyes  resembled  two  large 
pewter  buttons,  dipped  in  lard.     Her  frame  was  the   only 
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thing  she  retained  of  what  may  once  have  been  a  good-sized 
body.  I  describe  Mrs.  Rohrbach  so  minutely,  because  she  is 
rather  a  type  of  a  West  Virginia  wife  at  middle  age.  We 
asked  for  her  husband ;  she  answered,  interrogatively :  "  I 
reckon  you  don't  want  to  hurt  him  ?  "  We  didn't  wish  to 
hurt  him.  She  pointed  to  a  field  with  her  long,  bony  finger, 
and  there  we  soon  found  Rohrbach.  He  was  a  quiet  old 
Dutchman,  as  ugly  as  his  wife,  whom,  he  said,  he  married 
for  "  use,  not  looks."  It  was  now  only  half-past  four  in  the 
morning,  and  he  had  been  ploughing  some  four  hours  by  moon- 
light, with  his  oldest  boy.  Two  smaller  tow-heads,  dressed 
in  dirty  homespun  shirts  and  ragged  pants,  were  stationed  on 
the  fence  at  either  end  of  the  field,  to  tell  the  old  man  if  any 
Rebels  or  strangers  were  approaching,  when  he  would  make 
tracks  for  the  woods. 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  we  learned  that  the  road 
to  Carpenter's  was  scouted  by  the  Rebels,  and  that  they  had 
been  at  his  house  last  night,  we  proceeded  with  caution  on 
our  journey,  and  arrived  within  an  hour  at  Coon  Carpenter's. 
Coon  lived  five  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor.  His  farm  is 
a  specimen  of  the  middle  class  of  Virginia  farms.  It  is  a 
small  opening  in  the  forest,  from  which  the  trees  have  been 
"  deadened,"  and  is  secluded  from  all  the  world.  A  few  acres 
of  Virginia  wheat,  a  few  of  corn,  and  a  tobacco  patch,  are 
surrounded  by  a  rickety  rail-fence,  in  the  corners  of  which 
weeds  most  do  flourish.  Another  space,  fenced  in  and  called 
the  "Dead'nin,"  is  used  to  pasture  two  or  three  old  horses; 
one  or  two  colts ;  mane  and  tail  matted  with  burs ;  half  a 
dozen  sheep;  and  a  cow.  A  few  long,  land-pike,  blue  pigs 
run  at  large.  The  cabin  of  Coon  is,  like  all  Virginia  cabins, 
composed  of  rough  logs,  sticks,  pins,  and  mud.*  Inside  are 
two  huge  feather  beds,  under  which  are  a  trundle-bed,  boxes, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  establishment.  The  window 
(there  is  not  always  a  window  in  these  mountain  cabins)  is 
small ;  the  fireplace  large.  A  gun-rack,  made  of  antlers,  is 
over  the  door.  A  shelf  of  rough  boards  supports  the  meagre 
store  of  blue  or  red  china. 

*  Many  of  the  backwoods  cabins  ai'e  built  without  the  use  of  iron  fasten- 
ings, such  as  nails,  screws,  &c. 
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Coon  Carpenter  and  son  are  both  Union  men.  Coon  is  tall, 
and  about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  son  much  like  'him,  and 
half  his  father  in  years.  Both  were  barefooted,  unwashed, 
homespun  men.  Not  a  member  of  the  family  can  read  or 
write,  and  no  books  or  papers  are  seen  about  this  primitive 
house.  The  boy  calls  the  father  "  dad,"  and  the  man  calls 
the  boy  "  sonny."  The  mother  and  daughters  are  wild,  shy 
people,  say  nothing,  but  stare  suspiciously.  Women  never 
enter  into  conversation,  in  the  company  of  strangers,  and 
never  sit  at  the  table  with  them. 

We  took  breakfast,  ham  and  ash-cakes,  and  after  procuring 
some  tobacco,  completed  our  journey  in  another  five  miles, 
making  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  in  ten  hours,  including 
the  rests.  We  were  now  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Rebel 
camp,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephens,  a  good  and  remarkably 
shrewd  Union  man ;  and  Wilson  left  me  to  visit  his  mother, 
who  lived  some  two  miles  north.  Mrs.  Stephens  called  her 
two  little  boys  from  the  cornfield,  and  directed  them  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout.  If  they  saw  any  one  corning,  they  were  to 
whistle,  but  not  to  run  to  the  house.  She  sent  two  wild- 
looking  girls  to  watch  from  a  neighboring  hill.  They  were 
to  pretend  to  pick  sti'awberries,  and  if  they  saw  any  of  the 
Rebels  coming  over  the  river,  they  were  ord^ed  to  walk  slowly 
homeward.  After  these  directions  were  given,  I  was  shown 
to  an  old  gum,*  into  which  I  crawled.  Overcome  with 
fatigue,  I  soon  fell  asleep.  At  three  p.  m.  I  awoke  refreshed, 
but  sore  from  my  hard  journey.  My  guide  had  not  returned, 
neither  had  Stephens,  who  was  hid  in  the  woods ;  so,  after 
eating  some  corn-bread  and  wild  honey,  I  started  with  a  little 
boy  seven  years  old  as  a  guide  to  Wilson's  house.  We  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  woods,  away  from  all  paths,  for  fear 
of  meeting  strolling  parties  of  Rebels.  Sach  a  thing  as  a 
wagon-roajd  could  not  be  found  on  that  side  of  the  Beverly 
pike.  A  slight  fall  of  rain  had  made  the  leaves  damp,  and 
we  could  walk  with  less  danger  of  attracting  attention,  which 
was  important,  as  we  were  now  within  the  line  of  the  Rebel 
pickets.     I  noticed  that  my  little  guide  broke  twigs  from  the 

*  A  section  of  a  hollow  tree,  as  large  in  circumference  as  a  hogshead,  but 
higher,  used  by  country  people  to  put  grain  in,  or  to  stow  away  meat. 
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overhanging  boughs  to  mark  the  way,  so  that  on  his  return 
he  might  not  get  lost.  He  left  me  near  the  home  of  Wilson, 
which  was  a  very  good  double  log  cabin.  I  climbed  into  a 
service-tree,  and  gave  the  signal  we  had  agreed  upon :  three 
deep,  hollow  hoots  like  an  owl.  An  answer  came  from  the 
woods  back  of  me.  It  was  well  for  me  that  I  did  not  ap- 
proach the-house,  for  in  it  was  a  company  of  Rebel  officers  at 
dinner.  Wilson  had  fled  at  their  approach,  and  was  hid  in 
the  woods,  waiting  their  departure. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  we  went  off  through  the  valley 
to  the  east,  and  climbed  a  bluff'  on  the  banks  of  Valley  River, 
from  the  top  of  which  I  could  look  into  the  Rebel  camp.  I 
saw  tents  and  horses  and  men,  —  men  drilling,  men  working  ; 
I  saw  rifle-pits  and  fortifications,  on  which  I  could  distinguish 
guns  mounted  ;  and  I  saw  the  flag,  the  stranger  and  traitor 
to  my  soil,  flaunting  freely  in  the  mountain-breeze.  Now, 
first,  did  I  realize  that  war  existed  in  my  own  country. 

My  guide  left  me  to  make  observations,  and  to  keep  watch. 
He  was  to  come  back  at  sunset.  The  Rebel  camp  was 
perhaps  five  hundred  yards  in  a  direct  line  below  and  to 
the  east.  The  rain  caused  a  fog  in  the  valley,  and  put  an 
end  to  my  observations  for  the  night;  so  I  returned  to  the 
woods  below,  hooting  occasionally,  but  getting  no  reply.  It 
now  began  to  rain  very  hard,  and  grew  quite  dark.  I  took 
shelter  on  the  dry  side  of  a  leaning  oak,  not  far  from  a  bridle- 
path, and  sat  quietly  listening  to  that  lonesome  mountain 
warbler,  the  wailing  whippoorwill,  whose  notes  send  a  pecu- 
liar thrill  through  the  heart  of  the  wandering  scout.  Soon 
I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse ;  nearer,  the  occasional  clank  of 
a  sabre  ;  nearer  still,  voices  :  "  I  say,  Sergeant,  this  is  a  wild- 
goose  chase.  Hart  Wilson  left  these  parts  more  than  a  week 
ago."  "  We  are  in  for  a  wetting  to-night."  "  No  danger  of 
Yanks  along  these  roads,  anyhow." 

Soon  the  sounds  gi'ew  indistinct  and  died  away  altogether 
in  the  valley  below.  Six  Rebel  horsemen  had  passed  with- 
in ten  steps  of  me.  I  feared  they  might  find  Wilson  at 
home,  for  they  hated  and  dreaded  him ;  and  I  renewed  my 
hooting.  No  answer  but  the  dropping  rain  on  the  thick 
roof  of  leaves  overhead.  I  started  off"  in  the  dark,  forded  the 
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river  up  to  my  arms,  and  followed  up  a  little  creek  till  in 
full  view  of  the  smouldering  camp-fires.  I  could  hear  the 
sentinels,  relief-guards,  whistling  and  laughing  at  the  guard- 
house. I  could  see  a  light  in  the  house,  Mustoe's,  which  I 
supposed  was  used  as  a  hospital.  I  was  about  to  go  nearer, 
when  a  sentinel  passed  me,  yawned,  and  struck  his  musket 
on  the  ground. 

This  trip  cost  me  many  hours,  and  brought  me  nothing ; 
for  although  almost  in  among  their  tents,  I  could  see  noth- 
ing of  importance,  and  it  took  me  until  daylight  to  get  back 
to  the  cliff.  In  the  early  dawn  I  found  my  way  to  Wilson's, 
and  hooted  him  out.  He  invited  me  in,  saying  that  he  was 
hid  near  the  house  till  two  a.  m.  ;  that  from  the  action  of  his 
dogs  he  thought  some  one  was  watching  him,  but  when  day 
dawned  he  found  the  coast  clear.  I  went  in,  took  some 
breakfast,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep ;  but,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  in  a  cellar ! 

At  nine  a.  m.  I  went  once  more  to  the  bluff,  climbed  a 
tree,  and  made  drawings  of  the  camp  and  country.  At  half- 
past  ten  started  with  my  guide  to  Coon  Carpenter's,  where 
we  found  that  the  Rebels  were  on  our  track.  We  also  learned 
from  a  Rebel  woman,  who  had  been  through  the  camp  that 
morning,  as  she  came  from  mill,  that  a  train  of  a  hundred 
wagons  had  started  on  the  Moorefield  road  for  corn.  We 
made  ourselves  good  Rebels  to  our  informant,  and  she  ap- 
pealed to  us  to  confirm  the  news  she  was  telling  to  Mrs. 
Coon  and  her  daughters,  evidently  thinking  we  were  just  from 
camp.     Coon  was  away:  so  was  his  son, —  hid,  I  suppose. 

Wilson  and  I  now  started  by  a  new  route  to  Phiiippi,  on 
the  double-quick.  Seeing  Rebels  on  our  road,  we  followed 
down  the  Valley  River,  frequently  crossing  it.  The  way 
was  very  rough.  My  clothing  hung  in  tatters.  My  feet  were 
very  sore.  When  within  six  miles  of  camp,  I  procured  a 
horse,  and  leaving  Wilson,  arrived  in  camp  at  ten  p.  m.,  and 
reported  to  Captain  Benham,  U.  S.  E.,  and  General  Morris, 
who  had  arrived  the  day  before  from  Grafton.  I  was  forty- 
eight  hours  on  this  trip,  and  marched  over  sixty rfive  miles, 
with  little  sleep  and  food. 

General  Morris  sent  Major  Gordon  with  despatches,   and 
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me  to  report  in  person,  to  the  Commanding  General  at  Buck- 
hannon.  We  started  with  an  escort  of  six,  led  by  the  man 
who  had  taken  my  horse,  and  bidden  me  God-speed  at  the 
bridge,  —  Len'  Clark,  with  his  deep,  intelligent  eye  peering 
from  beneath  his  ragged  hat.  We  arrived  at  Buckhannon 
without  accident,  just  as  the  Major- General,  with  his  splendid 
troops,  was  entering.     Colonel  Lander  received  the  despatches 
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for  General  McClellan,  and,  while  we  were  eating  dinner 
at  the  hotel,  came  for  me.  We  rode  to  a  fine  undulatinsr 
plain,  south  of  the  town,  where  head-quarters  were  situated, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  the  little  General.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  fatigue-cap,  a  loose  blouse,  without  marks  of  office,  and 
light-blue  pants.  He  was  covered  with  dust,  and  was  sitting 
at  a  little  camp-table,  on  which  was  a  topographical  map 
of  Virginia.     He  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot  before  he 
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spoke  ;  then  asked  every  particular  in  regard  to  my  visit  to 
the  Kebel  camp,  the  names  of  persons  whom  I  met,  the  route, 
the  hills,  trees,  streams,  &c.  I  drew  for  him  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  a  map  of  the  Confederate  camp.* 

After  I  had  left  the  General's  tent,  a  brisk,  pleasant  little 
man  began  talking  with  me,  and  seemed  very  much  interested 
in  all  I  had  to  say.  I  supposed  him  to  be  a  quartermaster, 
but  Col.  Lander  coming  up  introduced  me  to  Gen.  Rosecrans. 
—  Here  for  the  present  ends  the  narrative  of  the  Scout. 

General  McClellan  had  assumed  command  in  person  in 
West  Virginia  on  June  21st.  His  head-quarters  were  first 
at  the  venerable  and  sleepy  town  of  Clarksburg,  but  removed 
in  a  few  days  to  Buckhannon,  with  the  intention  of  advan- 
cing from  this  point  to  the  rear  of  the  fortifications  on  Laurel 
Mountains,  at  the  western  base  of  which  the  village  of  Buck- 
hannon lies. 

The  Eighth  and  Tenth  regiments,  the  former  from  the 
eastern,  the  latter  from  the  western  counties  of  Indiana, 
after  two  months  in  camp,  left  Indianapolis  the  19th  of  June 
to  repair  to  West  Virginia.  The  train  containing  the  Eighth 
stopped  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  aged  widow  of 
the  brave  old  warrior  and  true-hearted  President,  whose  name 
is  dear  to  the  nation,  most  dear  to  the  West,  advanced  to 
the  roadside  to  meet  her  grandson,  Irwin  Harrison,  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment.  As  the  young  man  bent  before  the 
frail,  bowed  woman,  while  with  trembling  voice  she  invoked 
heaven's  richest  blessings  upon  him,  and  upon  all  her  coun- 
try's defenders,  it  almost  seemed  that  the  dead  lips  of  a 
buried  generation  said.  Amen ! 

The  cars  were  crowded  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  Vir- 
ginia,— where  men  were  reaping  barley  and  ploughing  corn  by 
the  roadside  and  on  the  hill-sides,  and  where  long  and  high 
bridges,  tunnels,  grades,  "valleys,  and  mountains  form  a  suc- 
cession of  picturesque  landscapes,  —  more  than  compensated. 
The  troops  reached  Clarksburg  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 
encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  in  an  almost  impregnable 
*  See  preceding  page. 
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position,  on  a  bold  hill  which  commands  a  circuit  of  three 
miles. 

There  was  a  rumor  afloat  that  Governor  Wise,  with  an 
army  somewhere  between  ten  and  fifty  thousand  strong, 
was  approaching,  and  the  newly  arrived  regiments  were 
roused  at  two  in  the  morning  to  work  upon  fortifications. 
In  eight  hours  a  breastwork  from  four  to  six  feet  high  was 
thrown  up  on  the  north,  east,  and  s^outh  sides,  and  a  half 
acre  of  timber  felled  on  the  west.  But  instead  of  Governor 
Wise  came  a  despatch  from  McClellan  the  next  day,  order- 
ing an  immediate  march  to  Buckhannon.  Tents  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  in  a  half-hour  the  ti'oops  were  on  their  way. 
That  night  and  the  next  they  lay  on  the  ground  in  the 
drenching  rain,  without  any  kind  of  shelter,  and  received 
thus  their  introduction  into  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's 
life,  and  their  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  grumbling,  —  the  sol- 
dier's peculiar  and  inalienable  prerogative.  An  army,  num- 
bering twelve  thousand,  was  now  assembled  at  Buckhannon, 
and  preparations  for  a  speedy  attack  were  unceasing  and 
vigorous. 

Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  forbearance  was  adhered  to  with 
undeviating  resolution.  The  case  of  Symmes,  the  man  who 
shot  Colonel  Kelley  at  Philippi,  is  but  a  fair  example.  Colo- 
nel Lander  struck  up  the  weapons  pointed  at  him  by  the 
enraged  Virginians  of  Kelley's  command,  and  thus  saved 
his  life.  He  was  allowed  to  board  at  the  best  hotel  in  Graf- 
ton, and  to  be  quite  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
slightly  circumscribed  freedom.  Avowed  and  active  seces- 
sionists, even  spies,  were  repeatedly  released  with  no  secu- 
rity for  the  future.  In  return,  the  most  murderous  and  sav- 
age warfare  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy.  Every  forest,  gorge, 
and  thicket  teemed  with  lurking  foes,  who  fired  without  a 
challenge. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LAUREL  HILL,  AND  RICH  MOUNTAIN. 

The  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth,  with  the  associated  Ohio 
and  Virginia  regiments,  lay  five  weeks  at  Philippi  "and  along 
the  road  to  Grafton,  idly  waiting,  while  the  Rebel  troops  con- 
tinued industriously  to  fortify.  The  impatience  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  preparatory  camps  was  slight  in  comparison  with 
the  impatience  of  the  troops  now  in  the  field.  They  burned 
with  desire  for  action.  They  raged  against  McClellan,  be- 
cause he  was  weeks  at  Cincinnati,  weeks  at  Clarksburg,  and 
weeks  at  Backhannon,  and  because  his  orders  were  always, 
to  wait.  But  one  day,  as  fretting  and  fuming  they  were  scat- 
tered through  the  shady  grove  in  which  they  were  encamped, 
they  heard  the  sound  of  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
whose  outposts  were  at  the  little  village  of  Bealington.  At 
first,  here  and  there ;  then,  thicker  and  faster.  "  The  Rebels 
are  on  us ! "  "  The  Rebels  are  on  us !  "  A  cry  of  joy,  a  rush 
to  arms,  a  call  to  order,  and  almost  instantaneously  the  line 
of  battle  was  formed.  There  was  Morris,  calm  and  grave 
as  usual ;  Love,  aU  animation  ;  Milroy,  his  eyes  shooting  fire ; 
Dumont,  haggard  and  ghastly,  his  uniform  put  on  him  by 
unwilling  physicians,  tottering  to  his  horse,  but  now  sitting 
firmly,  steadily,  surveying  his  command,  and  saying  with 
spirit :  "  Let  them  come  ;  we  are  ready !  "  Virginia  and 
Ohio  were  ready,  too.  But  where  was  Crittenden  ?  Where 
was  the  gallant  Sixth  ?  Surely  the  sound  of  firing  ought 
to  rouse  them  from  the  sleep  of  death!  As  the  question 
ran  from  man  to  man,  a  reconnoitring  party  sent  out  by  the 
General  returned  with  the  information  that  Colonel  Critten- 
den's regiment  was  drilling  on  the  Bealington  road,  and  at 
this  moment  was  engaged  in  a  mimic  battle.  Deep  as  had 
always  been  the  disgust  of  the  loyal  ti'oops  towards  the 
Rebels,  it  never  was  so  intense  as  at  this  moment,  when, 
chagrined  and  crestfallen,  they  dispersed  to  their  tents. 
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At  this  time,  and  indeed  during  the  whole  year  in  "West 
Virginia,  nnen  were  seldom  or  never  detailed  for  a  hazardous 
duty,  unless  volunteers  were  so  numerous  it  was  necessary  to 
restrict  the  number.  When  a  party  was  ordered  to  the  execu- 
tion of  some  undertaking,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  in  the 
ranks  double  the  proper  -number,  —  to  find  Company  A,  for 
instance,  counting  two  hundred  instead  of  one,  and  each  man 
of  the  two  hundred  bearing  in  his  countenance,  if  not  on  his 
tongue,  an  assertion  that  he  was  in  his  proper  place. 

Colonel  Dumont  was  ill  during  the  greater  part  of  the  stay 
at  Philippi,  —  so  ill  that  at  one  time  alarm  was  felt,  and  his 
officers  urged  him  to  be  removed  to  Grafton,  where  he  could 
be  comfortably  accommodated.  Stretched  out  on  his  camp- 
cot,  with  no  luxury,  not  even  a  comfort  about  him,  the  suffer- 
ing man  replied :  "  No,  never !  When  my  boys  get  sick  they 
lie  here,  and,  if  it  must  be,  die  at  their  posts.  They  don't  get 
off,  and  I  won't  go,  either." 

July  6th,  the  President's  Message  was  received,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Volunteers,  as  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
they  read  that  manly,  honest  document,  responded  to  the 
great  heart  A)l/^hich  throbbed  in  the  breast  of  the  ruler  and 
leader  of  the  nation.  That  night,  when  they  wrapped  them- 
selves in  their  blankets,  and  lay  down  on  their  hard  beds, 
within  them  glowed  the  purpose  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
lofty  thoughts  kindle,  and  which  make  the  soldier's  pallet 
nobler  than  the  king's  couch. 

Before  many  hours,  the  sleeping  camp  was  aroused,  and 
midnight  saw  the  long  hoped-for  march  to  Laurel  Hill  begin. 
The  Ninth,  preceded  and  flanked  by  skirmishers,  formed  the 
van.  In  order  followed  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Cleveland 
Artillery,  First  Virginia,  Seventh  Indiana,  Body- Guard, 
General  and  staff,  three  companies  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
Sixth  Indiana,  and  Guthrie  Grays,  —  about  five  thousand  in 
all.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  except  of  command,  and  not  a 
sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  but  the  rumbling  of 
wheels,  and  the  steady,  rapid  tramp,  tramp,  of  the  troops.  As 
the  thousands  of  glimmering  camp-fires  died  away  in  the 
distance,  a  misty  moonlight  half  revealed  and  half  concealed 
the  dangers  of  the  winding  road,  the  threatening  forests,  the 
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frowning  rocks,  and  the  ravines  and  gorges  in  which  a  thou- 
sand men  might  hide.  Day  lighted  up  the  shaggy  woods, 
and  rugged  cliffs,  and  discovered  the  blushing  laurel  and  the 
bright  azalea.  Vigilance  did  not  relax.  The  woods  were 
scoured,  the  rocks  explored,  the  army  halted,  while  the  treach- 
erous turns  of  the  crooked  road  were  examined.  The  moun- 
tain farms  were  deserted,  the  houses  closed,  and  no  signs  of 
life  were  visible,  except  now  and  then  an  anxious  face  peering 
through  a  curtained  window.  About  half-past  seven  the 
enemy's  pickets  first  seemed  aware  of  the  approach  of  our 
troops.  They  fired,  but  immediately  fled.  Just  as  the  last 
were  driven  in,  our  army  came  in  full  view  of  the  position  to 
be  occupied.  In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  successfully  dis- 
posed on  heights,  which  hemmed  in  the  enemy,  and  General 
Morris  had  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  house  of 
Elliott,  a  noted  Secessionist,  who  looked  on  with  trembling 
rage,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  placed  above  his  un- 
worthy door.  In  this  prefatory  skirmish,  a  private  in  the 
Ninth,  William  T.  Girard,  was  killed. 

Garnett's  camp  was  hidden  by  two  conical  eminences, 
which,  being  densely  wooded,  furnished  a  fine  cover  for  skir- 
mishing purposes.  It  extended  over  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  and  had  a  fine  position,  with  a  mountain  wall 
behind  it  as  a  background  and  a  shelter.  General  McClellan 
had  already  advanced  from  Buckhannon,  and  he  issued  orders 
to  Morris,  by  all  means  to  avoid  an  engagement,  until  the 
heavy  column  should  appear  in  the  rear.  Whatever  General 
Morris's  long-tried  patience,  his  troops  had  no  inclination  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  culture  of  a  passive  virtue,  and 
they  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  a  zeal  that  threatened  to 
anticipate  McClellan's  movements.  Feats  were  daily  per- 
formed, which,  years  from  now,  when  veterans  repeat  tales  of 
their  j^outh  to  eager  listeners,  will  thrill  many  a  shuddering 
fireside. 

Sylvester  Brown,  a  tall  private  of  the  Sixth,  in  the  face  of 
six  Rebels,  who  were  behind  an  earthwork  of  rude  construction, 
carried  from  a  tree,  where  they  had  been  cooking  and  resting, 
a  quantity  of  blankets  and  some  cooking-utensils.  Placing 
them    safely,  he   returned;  but,  as  he  was  again  carrying  a 
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parcel  of  blankets  away,  the  Rebels  stood  up,  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  fired.  He  wheeled  around,  fired  with  steady  hand, 
and  stepping  proudly  and  firmly  as  on  dress-parade,  reached 
his  comrades,  who  surrounded  him  with  offers  of  assistance. 
"  I  am  shot,"  he  said,  "  but  the  cowards  don't  know  it ! "  and 
he  would  not  be  moved  down  to  the  hospital,  lest  they 
should  see  that  he  was  wounded. 

West  of  the  Staunton  turnpike,  and  not  far  from  the  Rebel 
works,  was  an  old  field,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  black- 
berries, a  group  of  dead  trees,  or  a  pile  of  logs.  On  the  east 
was  a  dense  wood,  with  an  undergrowth  of  laurel.  One  day 
field  and  wood  were  alive  with  skirmishers.  In  the  wood  the 
Rebels  were  comparatively  safe,  but  our  soldiers  in  the  field 
must  creep  stealthily  from  log  to  tree,  and  from  tree  to  bush, 
take  aim  with  keen  glance  and  rapid  hand.  A  youth,  with 
delicate  face  and  form  and  light  curling  hair,  lay  behind  a  log 
near  the  road.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  revolver,  which  he  had 
taken  from  a  dead  Rebel  officer  the  day  before.  Restless  and 
impatient,  he  determined  to  cross  the  road  and  penetrate  the 
dangerous  wood.  With  swift  step  he  put  the  thought  into 
execution,  cleared  the  road,  hid  in  the  thicket.  A  few  min- 
utes, and  two  shots  were  fired;  then  on  the  evening  air  rose 
a  scream,  so  awful  that  no  man  who  heard  it  will  forget  it 
to  his  dying  day.  Mortal  agony  was  in  that  shrill  cry.  The 
skirmishers  in  the  field  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  drew  in- 
stantly together.  The  hasty  and  perilous  resolve  was  made 
to  dash  into  the  wood.  In  the  laurel,  a  few  steps  from  the 
road,  they  found  the  bleeding,  lifeless  body  of  the  reckless 
boy.     He  was  John  Auten,  of  the  Ninth. 

The  hill  known  as  Girard  Hill,  was  taken  from  a  regiment 
of  Georgians,  by  fifteen  privates  without  any  officers.  In 
the  attack,  two  soldiers,  Bierce  and  Boothroyd,  advanced 
within  fifteen  paces  of  the  enemy's  fortifications,  and  here 
Boothroyd  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  which  paralyzed 
him.  His  comrade  immediately  caught  him  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  and  his  gun  full  twenty  rods,  bullets  falling  around 
them  at  every  step. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  lOth  of  July,  two  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  seen  from  a  high  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  leaving 
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the  Rebel  camp.  Instant  preparations  were  made  to  meet 
them,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  and 
Ninth  Indiana  were  actively  engaged  with  twelve  hundred 
Georgians.  The  Rebels  came  forward  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  holding  their  cavalry  ready  to  charge  whenever  our 
men  should  attempt  to  move  in  anything  like  military  order. 
Suddenly  the  Federals  advanced,  and  poured  in  a  sharp  volley. 
The  Rebel  cavalry,  taking  advantage  of  the  movement,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  them  in  flank.  The  Federals  rapidly  retreated, 
and,  as  they  retreated,  threw  out  a  couple  of  shells.  In  their 
turn,  the  Confederates  drew  back,  shouting,  "  Now,  give  it  to 
them  !  "  and  springing  forward  at  the  same  time,  the  Federals 
poured  in  another  volley.  The  enemy  wavered  and  fell  fur- 
ther back,  but  recovered  in  a  moment  and  dashed  forward. 

"  Rally  to  your  logs ! "  was  now  the  cry  of  the  Federals, 
and  back  they  fled  behind  trees  and  logs  and  blackberry 
bushes.  Shells  were  again  thrown  among  the  assailants,  and 
again  they  fled  to  their  sheltering  woods.  The  Ohio  and  In- 
diana boys  broke  cover,  and  forward  they  dashed  once  more. 
Further,  further  they  went  until  Milroy,  who  had  charge  of  a 
gun,  sprang  upon  a  log  and  shouted,  waving  his  hat,  "  Fall 
back,  boys  !  We  're  going  to  fire  another  shell ! "  He  stood 
several  minutes,  his  head  inclined,  listening  intently.  At 
length  through  the  tumult  he  distinguished  the  shout  from  his 
boys :  "  Fire  more  to  the  right !  "  The  enemy  scattered  be- 
fore this  well-directed  shell,  and  could  not  again  be  rallied. 

"  What  troops  are  you  ? "  it  is  said  a  Georgian  shouted 
from  behind  a  tree  before  any  shells  were  thrown.  "  Ohio 
and  Indiana  Volunteers,"  was  shouted  in  reply.  "  Can't 
make  me  believe  that,"  called  out  the  Georgian.  "  You 
need  n't  tell  me  that  Volunteers  stand  fire  that  way."  He  was 
probably  convinced  they  were  Volunteers  when  he  heard  them, 
if  through  the  din  he  could  hear,  singing  out  their  own 
orders :  "  Now  give  it  to  them !  "  "  Rally  to  your  logs  ! " 
and  the  like. 

John  R.  Smith,  a  young,  brave  fellow,  who  had  walked 
thirty  miles  to  volunteer,  fell  in  this  skirmish. 

Milroy's  men,  like  their  leader,  were  madly  in  love  with 
danger.     It  is  said  that  one  of  them  took  a  newspaper,  and 
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marching  up  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  asked  the  Rebels  if 
they  would  n't  like  to  hear  the  news.  "  Yes  I "  they  shouted. 
He  unfolded  his  paper  and  began  :  "  Great  battle  at  Manas- 
sas Gap :  one  thousand  Rebels  killed  ;  ten  thousand  wounded; 
nearly  all  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  All  traitors  to  be  hung, 
and  their  property  confiscated."  Here  the  bullets  began  to 
hail  around  him,  and  he  beat  a  retreat. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  restrain  our  men  from  making 
an  assault  that  night.  They  had  no  longer  expectation  or 
hope  of  hearing  the  booming  of  McClellan's  guns  the  other 
side  of  Laurel  Hill.  The  next  day  they  were  early  on  the 
alert,  eager  at  every  point  for  skirmishing ;  but  the  enemy 
could  not  be  induced  to  show  himself.  Not  a  gun  was  seen 
or  heard,  while  the  blows  of  the  axe  and  the  crash  of  falling 
timber  never  ceased.  It  was  surmised  that  General  Garnett 
had  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  here,  and  was  strength- 
ening his  intrenchments.  Early  the  following  morning,  a 
horseman,  without  saddle,  whip,  or  spurs,  beating  his  horse 
on  with  his  sword,  came  galloping  to  head-quarters,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Rebels  had  evacuated. 

Intelligence  so  contrary  to  expectation  and  so  disagreea- 
ble was  received  with  suspicion,  and  General  Morris  ordered 
three  officers,  Captain  Benham,  Sergeant- Major  Gordon,  and 
Dr.  Fletcher,  with  a  company,  to  inspect.  He  also  sent  orders 
to  Colonels  Dumont  and  Milroy  to  march  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  the  enemy's  camp.  In  five  minutes  both 
regiments  were  on  the  march.  Along  the  smooth  mountain 
road,  past  the  blackberry  field,  and  around  the  wooded  knoll, 
they  went,  expecting  to  meet  an  open,  or  to  hear  an  am- 
bushed foe.  Uninformed  of  the  reported  evacuation,  their 
surprise  and  suspicion  increased  with  every  step.  Not  with 
fear,  but  with  some  trepidation,  they  looked  towards  a  turn  in 
the  road  before  them,  which  might  expose  them  to  the  raking 
fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon;  but  instead  of  bristling  guns, 
the  turn  revealed  a  long  line  of  unmanned  intrenchments, 
silent  batteries,  and  deserted  tents. 

"  Where  are  General  Garnett  and  his  men  ? "  asked  Dr. 
Fletcher,  who  was  first  to  cross  the  Rebel  intrenchments, 
of  a  frightened  woman  in  a  solitary  house.  "  They  's  done 
gone,"  she  said. 
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He  went  into  an   old  log  house  on   Mustoe's  farm,  and 
found  some  eight  or  ten  wounded  Rebels.      They  handed 
him  a  note  addressed  to  "  Any  officer  of  the  U.  S.,"  asking 
that   mercy  be    shown    to   these   wounded   men.     The  men  , 
themselves  begged  him  not  to  have  them  hung! 

The  Seventh  and  Ninth  were  joined  at  the  camp  by  two 
companies  of  Ohio  artillery,  under  Colonel  Barnett,  and  pushed 
forward  on  the  road  to  Beverly.  It  was  now  evident  that 
the  felling  of  trees,  the  day  before  supposed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  intrenchments,  was  the  work 
of  the  rear-guard,  to  delay  pursuit.  The  road  was  blocked 
up  with  every  possible  obstacle,  and  strewed  with  the  effects 
of  the  Rebels.  The  pursuit  was  continued  ten  miles,  without 
further  interruption  than  was  necessary  to  drag  trees  out  of 
the  road ;  but  at  Leeds  Creek  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
by  the  want  of  a  bridge,  which  the  Rebels  had  broken  up. 
While  the  bridge  was  undergoing  repairs,  a  foraging  party 
was  sent  out  to  obtain  food  from  the  neighboring  farmers ; 
but  it  returned  with  such  a  scanty  supply,  that  even  after 
one  or  two  provision-wagons  came  up,  many  a  man  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  morsel.  Near  night  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
arrived.  The  advance  was  commanded  by  Captain  Ben- 
ham,  U.  S.  E.,  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  have 
a  peculiar  facility  for  winning  dislike ;  but  not  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, nor  Benham  could  cool  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  and 
they  lay  down  on  the  ground  to  sleep  with  the  utmost  sat- 
isfaction. 

General  Morris  arrived  at  Leeds  Creek  some  time  after 
dark,  and  was  led  among  the  sleeping  forms  of  tired  soldiers 
to  an  old  log  house,  in  which  Captain  Benham  directed  him 
by  his  voice,  as  no  light  could  be  obtained.  The  members 
of  the  staff  lay  on  the  ground,  with  the  other  soldiers,  and 
endured  a  pelting  rain. 

Meantime  events  were  occurring  at  Rich  Mountain,  which 
changed  the  course  of  the  retreat,  and  consequently  of  the 
pursuit.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
same  morning  Morris  started  in  pursuit  of  Garnett,  General 
Rosecrans,  with  the  Eighth,  Tenth,  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and 
Nineteenth  Ohio,  left  McClellan's  camp  west  of  Rich  Moun- 
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tain,  and  proceeded  along  the  line  of  hills  southeast  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchraents,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Bev- 
erly road  on  the  mountain-top,  and  of  attacking  the  camp 
from  the  east.  General  McClellan  was  to  assault  the  west 
as  soon  as  the  firing  should  announce  the  commencement 
of  the  attack. 

General  Rosecrans  occupied  about  nine  hours  in  cutting 
his  way  through  the  woods,  climbing  the  rocks,  logs,  and 
stumps,  and  wading  the  streams.  The  guide  was  David 
Hart,  whose  father's  farm  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  who  had  escaped  from  the  Rebels  by  this  route.  Colonel 
Lander,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  explor- 
ing and  engineering  expeditions  in  the  far  West,  and  whose 
experience  in  military,  mountain,  backwoods,  and  every  va- 
riety of  wild,  adventurous,  and  exposed  life,  was  unusual, 
accompanied  the  guide,  and  declared  the  difficulties  of  the 
march  unequalled.  The  bushes  were  wet,  the  air  was  ex- 
cessively cold  and  full  of  rain ;  and  rain  began  to  fall  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  About  noon  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  but  instead  of  descending  and  quietly 
taking  possession  of  the  Rebel  rear,  according  to  the  plan,  they 
were  here  saluted  by  a  volley  from  Rebel  pickets,  whose  attack 
was  followed  by  cannon ;  and  they  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  A  courier,  sent  by 
McClellan  to  Rosecrans,  had  taken  the  broad  Beverly  road 
which  led  directly  through  the  Confederate  camp,  and  had 
of  course  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  despatches.  In  con- 
sequence, a  body  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  with  three  can- 
non, had  been  sent  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  had  there 
thrown  up  hastily  some  intrench  ments. 

Rosecrans  made  an  attempt  to  form  his  command  into 
line,  but  it  was  found  impossible,  on  account  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  position ;  the  troops  were  therefore  ordered  to 
advance  at  intervals  and  fire;  then  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground.  The  Confederates  fired  steadily  and  rapidly,  but  the 
screen  of  bushes  prevented  their  taking  correct  aim,  and  they 
fired  generally  too  low.  General  Rosecrans  attempted  again 
to  form  the  troops  into  line,  and  after  much  difficulty,  result- 
ing partly  from  the  nature  of  the  gi-ound,  partly  from  the  rain 
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which  was  now  pouring  down,  and  partly  from  the  eagerness 
of  the  men  to  rush  pell-mell  into  battle,  he  finally  succeeded. 
The  Eighth  was  ordered  to  take  the  right,  the  Tenth  the 
centre,  one  half  of  the  Thirteenth  (the  other  half  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  forks  of  a  road  in  the  rear,  with  instructions  to 
hold  the  point  at  all  hazards)  the  left.  The  Ohio  regiment  was 
the  reserve.  The  Thirteenth  immediately  advanced  some  dis- 
tance to  the  left  and  down  the  hill,  to  flank  the  enemy.  While 
directing  its  movements.  Colonel  Sullivan  suddenly  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  Rebel  of  immense  size.  The  Colonel 
raised  his  sword  and  the  Rebel  his  rifle.  The  sword  bent  and 
the  rifle  missed,  but  the  Colonel's  face  was  burned  with  the 
flash;  and  if  one  of  his  soldiers  had  not  seen  his  danger, 
shoved  him  aside,  and  brought  the  Rebel  to  the  gi'ound, 
his  first  battle  would  probably  have  been  his  last.  Some 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  Tenth,  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  orders,  taking  the  right.  It  marched  down  to  with- 
in three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  engaged  him  hotly 
for  thirty  minutes,  unassisted  by  the  Eighth,  which,  the  mis- 
take having  been  discovered,  was  ordered  to  face  about  and 
march  to  the  right.  Both  regiments  showed  great  steadi- 
ness in  march,  countermarch,  and  actual  battle. 

At  length  the  three  regiments  fell  back,  and  the  reserve  was 
ordered  forward.  ■  It  advanced  to  a  fence  in  line  with  the 
breastworks,  fired  one  round,  then  gave  three  cheers  to  the 
Indiana  boys,  who  fixed  their  bayonets  with  a  clang  which 
resounded  along  the  lines,  and  rushed  forward  to  charge 
bayonets.  One  man  alone  of  the  enemy  stood  his  ground. 
He  coolly  touched  the  match  to  his  cannon,  at  the  same 
moment  received  a  ball  in  his  heart,  and  fell  dead. 

A  general  race  now  followed,  so  exciting  that  our  men 
were  with  difliculty  recalled  and  reformed  in  line  of  battle, 
to  receive  the  enemy  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But 
instead  of  following  up  the  attack,  the  Confederates,  as  well 
in  the  camp  as  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  thought  all  was 
lost,  and  sought  safety  in  the  woods,  leaving  their  works, 
tents,  stores,  cannon,  and  indeed  all  they  had.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  over  an  hour.  On  the  battle-field  was  found  a 
sword,  inscribed  with  the  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
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State  of  Virginia  to  Midshipman  Taylor,  for  his  valorous 
defence,  on  two  occasions,  of  a  United  States  frigate. 

General  Rosecrans  was  very  conspicuous  in  this  battle.  He 
was  as  cool  and  skilful  as  he  was  brave,  and  no  higher  praise 
of  his  bravery  can  be  given  than  to  say  it  equalled  that  of  his 
men.  They  were  all  as  brave  as  lions,  but  inclined  to  be 
regardless  of  orders,  unless  accompanied  by  a  rap  with  the 
fiat  side  of  the  sword.  Even  wounds  did  not  quench  or  cool 
their  ardor ;  more  than  one  man  with  a  disabled  leg  crawled 
to  a  stone  and  loaded  for  a  comrade,  or  himself  continued 
firing.  The  only  banner  in  the  engagement  was  that  of  the 
Eighth,  the  motto  of  which  was :  "  Above  us  or  around  us." 

The  next  day,  after  thirty-six  hours'  wandering  in  the  woods 
through  rain  and  mud,  without  rest  and  without  food.  Colonel 
Pegram  and  about  six  hundred  of  his  command  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  They  formed  a  melancholy 
procession.  Colonel  Pegram  wore  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est sadness,  and  the  forlorn  young  faces  of  many  students 
from  Hampden  Sydney  College  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the 
victors.  The  captain  of  the  students  was  one  of  their  pro- 
fessors. Did  he  feel  shame,  or  is  that  last  safeguard  of  the 
soul  lost  to  the  traitor? 

On  the  day  of  Pegram's  surrender,  General  Garnett  was 
within  three  miles  of  Beverly,  on  his  way  either  to  unite  his 
force  —  which  at  the  outset  of  his  retreat  numbered  five  thou- 
sand,—  with  that  of  Pegram,  and  then  to  give  battle,  or  to 
proceed  for  greater  security  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Cheat 
Mountains.  When  he  received  the  unwelcome  intelligence, 
he  turned  and  retraced  his  march  to  Leeds  Creek,  from  which 
point  a  mountain-road  leads  northeast  through  the  little  town 
of  New  Interest,  to  St.  George,  Tucker  County.  He  entered 
this  road  early  in  the  morning.  The  rain  fell  and  continued 
to  fall  in  torrents,  making  a  deep,  sticky  mud  of  the  clay  soil, 
which  the  feet  of  the  fugitives  worked  thin,  and  left  rolling 
down  the  hills  after  them  in  sluggish  streams.  Proofs  of  their 
fatigue  and  of  the  lessening  distance  between  them  and  their 
pursuers  became  more  and  more  numerous  to  the  latter. 
Knapsacks,  trunks,  clothes,  beds,  cards,  everything  that  could 
be  thrown  away,  marked  the  route.     Rebel  axes  forming  bar- 
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ricades,  and  loyal  axes,  clearing  away  obstructions,  answered 
to  each  other.  Rebel  pickets  protecting  laborers  were  driven  in. 
A  Rebel  banner  was  taken,  and  borne  back  along  the  whole  line. 
Every  step  increased  the  exhilaration  of  the  National  troops. 
As  they  waded  a  rocky,  roaring  stream,  some  freak  of  mem- 
ory suggested  the  singularly  spirited  old  hymn  :  "  On  Jordan's 
stormy  banks  I  stand."  A  thousand  voices  joined,  and  hill, 
and  wood,  and  rock  echoed  and  reechoed  the  exalted  strain. 

The  Cheat  River,  an  exceedingly  crooked  and  rapid  stream, 
crossing  the  road  repeatedly,  and  always  difficult  of  passage, 
delayed  the  enemy.  At  the  first  ford.  Captain  Benham  dis- 
covered the  baggage-train  at  rest.  He  proposed  an  attack 
as  soon  as  Barnett's  artillery  and  Dumont's  regiment  should 
have  come  up ;  but  the  thoughtless  firing  of  a  musket  gave 
warning,  and  set  the  train  in  motion.  At  the  second  ford,  the 
Confederates  were  found  to  have  left  a  few  skirmishers.  The 
advance  opened  a  brisk  fire,  and  cleared  the  adjacent  wood. 
At  the  third  ford,  Carrick's,  the  rear  of  the  wagon-train  was 
standing.  "  Don't  shoot,"  cried  the  teamsters,  "  we  're  going 
to  surrender ! " 

The  river  at  this  point  runs  between  a  precipitous  bluff  of 
some  fifty  to  eighty  feet  on  the  right,  and  low  meadows  on 
the  left.  The  road  on  the  left  passes  between  the  meadow- 
ground  and  the  river,  parallel  to  the  river.  The  Confederates 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  high  bank,  and  hidden  from  view 
by  a  rail-fence  and  a  tangled  thicket  of  laurel. 

As  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  advanced,  a  blaze  of  fire  lighted 
up  the  bank  and  revealed  the  ambuscade.  The  Fourteenth 
halted,  and,  without  a  change  of  position,  returned  the  fire. 
Barnett's  artillery  and  the  Ninth  Indiana  hastened  to  its  sup- 
port. The  latter,  being  on  the  left,  was  obliged  to  fire  ob- 
liquely, although  the  men  crowded  together,  and  next  to  the 
Fourteenth  were  thirty  deep.  The  firing  on  both  sides  was 
rapid  and  fierce.  Garnett's  men  aimed  too  high,  and  did 
little  execution.  Colonel  Dumont,  approaching  through  the 
meadow,  (he  had  avoided  the  road  on  account  of  the  mud,) 
heard  the  firing  and  ordered  his  men  to  advance  on  the  run. 
He  was  met  by  a  command  from  Captain  Benham  to  cross 
the  river  three  hundred  yards  above  the  ford,  climb  the  hill, 
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and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Without" stopping,  Colonel 
Dumont  dashed  straight  through  the  river,  dismounted,  and 
climbed  the  hill  by  the  aid  of  bushes  and  ledges  of  rock, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  grasp  at  almost  every  s'tep.  Man 
by  man,  one  company,  two  companies,  almost  three  com- 
panies, followed,  and  reached  the  top,  when  an  order  was  re- 
ceived to  bring  back  the  men,  and  to  charge  the  enemy  at  the 
ford  and  at  the  guns.  Unfortunately,  Captain  Benham  had 
been  told  that  the  ascent  of  the  bluff,  except  at  the  ford,  was 
impracticable.  His  first  order,  had  it  not  been  countermanded, 
would  certainly  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  large  por- 
tion, if  not  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  without  further 
pursuit  or  fighting. 

Not  a  foot  of  ground  lay  between  the  river  and  the  almost 
perpendicular  bank.  The  river-bed  was  covered  with  loose 
rolling  boulders.  The  current  was  rapid.  The  water  in 
many  places  was  waist-deep.  Artillery  was  firing  from  each 
side.  As  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the 
passage  from  one  point  to  the  other  W9,s  rapidly  made.  Guns 
and  ammunition,  held  at  arm's  length,  were  kept  dry. 

Not  until  Dumont  reached  the  road  and  appeared  on  his 
right,  did  the  enemy  turn  to  fly.  A  running  fight  ensued, 
and  was  continued  to  the  fourth  and  last  ford.  Here  again 
the  enemy  endeavored  to  rally.  Through  the  tumult  rose 
the  clear,  loud  voice  of  General  Garnett,  cheering  and  urg- 
ing his  men  to  stand.  In  vain ;  and  he  stood  with  raised 
hand  appealing  to  them,  a  single  Georgian  youth  by  his  side, 
when  a  ball  entered  his  back,  and  he  fell.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment fell  his  companion.  They  lay  together,  the  General 
in  his  gorgeous  Southern  uniform,  and  the  boy  in  his  rustic 
butternut,  when  our  advance  approached,  both  dying.  Colo- 
nel Dumont's  pitying  heart  yearned  towards  the  fallen  Gar- 
nett, and  he  requested  Gordon,  who  was  always  at  the  point 
of  danger,  to  stay  and  guard  the  body.  Gordon  obeyed.  He 
closed  the  eyes,  tied  up  the  chin,  and  straightened  the  stif- 
fening limbs.  No  trup  and  loyal  man  was  ever  more  honor- 
ably cared  for  than  this  disloyal  General.  He  fell  strangely, 
in  the  rear  of  his  flying  army,  and  deserted  by  his  own  troops. 
Perhaps   he   was   the   victim   of  mortification   and   despair. 
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The  sense  of  hon'or  in  the  Southern  gentleman  is  keener  than 
the  sense  of  right,  and  while  it  arms  a  man  with  daring  cour- 
age, robs  him  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  patience  and  fortitude. 
It  impels  him  to  rush  on  death  rather  than  bear  defeat. 

Our  soldiers  buried  the  Georgian  boy  with  gentle  and 
respectful  hands.  The  honor  they  showed  him  was  no  con- 
ventional thing. 

In  consideration  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  troops, 
who  had  marched,  almost  entirely  without  food,  twenty-seven 
miles,  eighteen  of  which  had  been  over  a  frightful  mountain 
road,  and  in  a  pitiless  rain.  General  Morris  reluctantly  ordered 
the  pursuit  to  be  abandoned.  Colonel  Milroy,  however,  like 
a  man  running  down-hill,  could  not  check  himself  short  of 
two  miles  further.  The  closing  sentence  of  an  address  which 
the  General  issued  the  next  day,  is :  "  Your  cheerful  endurance 
of  the  privations  you  have  undergone,  and  are  now  undergo- 
ing, from  the  necessarily  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  the 
hardships  of  the  march  of  yesterday  over  roads  almost  impas- 
sable, and  through  the  storm  of  rain  and  battle,  is  —  in  the 
language  of  the  immediate  commander  of  the  advance  col- 
umn. Captain  Benham  —  most  heroic,  beyond  all  praise  of 
mine,  and  such  as  your  country  only  can  fully  appreciate  and 
reward." 

About  forty  wagons  and  teams  were  captured  in  the  pur- 
suit, also  the  colors  of  every  regiment  engaged.  A  Georgia 
banner  was  inscribed  with  the  favorite  Southern  maxim, 
"  Cotton  is  King."  Eighteen  or  twenty  were  killed,  and  sixty- 
three  prisoners  were  taken.  Of  Morris's  army,  two  were 
killed  and  six  wounded.  The  bluff  on  which  the  Eebel 
dead  lay,  was  a  ghastly  sight,  and  blanched  the  cheek  of 
the  eturdiest. 

The  prisoners  were  not  guarded,  and  were  treated  with 
cordial  good-nature.  Yet  our  men  could  not  restrain  their 
curiosity  in  regard  to  the  desertion  of  Garnett,  nor  tire  of 
asserting  that  they  would  stand  by  Morris  to  the  last. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  a  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Car- 
rington.  He  was  captured  under  a  stable,  but,  even  in  this 
trying  situation,  did  not  lose  his  self-possession.  He  intro- 
duced  himself  as   a   member  of  one  of  the   first   Virginia 
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families,  happily  unconscious  that  to  the  rude  Hoosier  the 
proud  initials  F.  F.  V.  signified  only  fleet-footed  Virginian. 
He  also  announced  himself  a  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  a 
fourth  cousin  of  Mrs.  General  Scott,  and  an  acquaintance  of 
General  McClellan.  Not  at  all  abashed  by  the  mingled 
amusement  and  surprise  in  the  faces  of  the  gentlemen  he 
addressed,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  one  of  our  surgeons 
of  stealing  a  case  of  instruments,  and  threatened  to  report 
him  to  General  McClellan.  Later,  he  actually  did  report 
Federal  officers  to  McClellan,  and  McClellan  actually  did 
arrest  Federal  officers  on  the  word  of  this  braggart. 

According  to  General  McClellan's  report,  the  national  loss 
on  the  two  days,  July  12th  and  13th,  was  thirteen  killed  and 
about  forty  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Rebels  was  not  far 
from  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  taken 
prisoners,  all  the  baggage,  and  seven  guns. 

In  the  retreat  the  Rebel  army  was  more  fatigued  and  dis- 
pirited, but  in  every  other  respect  had  the  advantage.  The 
lowest  number  of  the  enemy  engaged  at  Carrick's  Ford  was 
four  thousand,  while  only  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Union 
troops  were  up  in  time  to  take  a  part.  Where  Garnett  was 
killed,  but  six  hundred  were  engaged;  they  were  members 
of  the   Seventh. 

An  article,  in  a  heavy  army-chest  captured,  excited  some 
surprise.  It  was  one  of  our  bomb-shells.  The  prisoners  said 
it  fell,  the  day  before  the  evacuation,  about  twenty  feet  from 
General  Garnett's  marquee,  but  failed  to  explode.  The  Gen- 
eral considered  his  escape  so  narrow,  that  he  extracted  the 
fuse  and  preserved  the  shell  as  a  memento. 

The  camp-equipage  of  the  Rebels  showed  long  prepa- 
ration and  lavish  expenditure.  The  tents  were  the  best  Sib- 
ley ;  the  blankets,  cots,  litters,  of  which  they  had  hundreds, 
bandages,  and  surgeons'  stores,  were  all  of  the  finest  quality ; 
while  the  meagreness  of  the  National  tents,  the  coarseness 
of  the  blankets,  the  scanty  supply  of  all  kinds  of  utensils, 
the  entire  want  of  litters,  and  even  of  bandages,  witnessed 
to  the  haste  with  which  the  National  troops  had  been  col- 
lected, and  the  unprepared  state  of  the  country.  The  con- 
trast was  significant  and  painful. 
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At  St.  George,  to  which  place  he  proceeded  next  day, 
General  Morris  received  orders  to  return  to  Laurel  Hill. 
General  Hill,  who  was  at  Grafton  with  fresh  troops,  was  di- 
rected by  the  Major-General  to  intercept  the  enemy.  Though 
without  a  leader,  and  dispirited  and  fatigued  to  the  last 
degree,  the  Rebels  eluded  Hill  and  effected  their  escape. 

The  march  of  Morris's  troops  back  to  Garnett's  old  quarters 
was  followed  by  a  stay  long  enough  to  insure  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortifications.  The  Eighth  and  Tenth,  which  had 
accompanied  McClellan  in  his  pursuit  of  Pegram  to  Bev- 
erly, assisted  at  the  work.  Then  the  veterans  of  the  three 
months'  campaign  turned  their  faces  homeward. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  ELEVENTH. 

The  Eleventh  was  the  first  regiment  ready  to  march.  It 
was  trained  by  Lewis  Wallace  in  the  style  of  Napoleon's 
Zouaves,  and  it  adopted  the  name  which  those  fierce  Alge- 
rines  and  their  French  successors  have  rendered  a  synonym  of 
victory.  Perhaps  thr^e  fourths  of  the  men  were  from  Indian- 
apolis and  its  vicinity.  They  were  generally  youths,  high- 
spirited,  generous,  and  intelligent,  eager  to  win  renown,  and 
scornful  of  danger. 

On  the  8th  of  May  they  assembled  in  State  House  Square 
to  receive  two  banners  from  the  ladies  of  Terre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis.  Tall,  erect,  in  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  young 
manhood,  and  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  their  appearance 
would  have  been  striking  without  the  aid  of  the  showy  for- 
eign uniform.  Colonel  Wallace,  who  might  be  called  the 
type  of  the  regiment,  received  the  banners,  and  turning  to  the 
soldiers,  said,  "Boys,  will  you  ever  desert  these  banners?" 
"Never!  never!"  shouted  every  man.  Wallace  then  spoke 
of  the  disgrace  cast  upon  Indiana  by  the  alleged  cowardice 
of  our  troops  at  Buena- Vista.  "  Let  us  adopt  for  our  motto," 
he  continued,  "  Remember  Buena  -Vista  !  "  "  We  '11  adopt 
it ! "  responded  the  regiment.  "  Then  get  down  on  your 
knees  and  swear  that  you  will  remember  Buena- Vista,  and 
that  you  will  never  desert  your  regimental  colors !  "  The  regi- 
ment kneeled,  and  with  uplifted  hand  swore  to  stand  by  their 
flag  and  to  remember  Buena- Vista. 

By  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note,  the  same  watchword  was 
recommended  to  the  South,  through  "  The  Memphis  Appeal," 
one  of  its  leading  journals,  in  the  following  words  :  "  If  the 
great  body  of  McClellan's  forces  be  Hoosiers  and  Buckeyes, 
as  reported,  the  number  of  our  men  need  give  the  depart- 
ment little  concern.     These  fellows  wonH  fight !     We  have 
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history  for  this.     Remember  Buena- Vista !     One  to  four,  our 
boys  will  drive  them  into  the  lakes."  * 

The  1st  of  May,  the  Zouaves  were  ordered 'to  Evansville. 

*  The  statement  already  made,  that  Jeff.  Davis  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
fortunate reputation  of  the  2d  Indiana,  is  based  upon  an  assertion  of  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Wallace.  The  following  note,  written  by  himself,  gives  his  reasons 
for  the  assertion  :  — 

"  According  to  history,  General  Taylor  is  responsible  for  the  charge  againsjj 
our  troops  at  Buena- Vista.  As  usual,  however,  his  report  was  based  on  the 
statements,  official  and  other,  of  subordinate  officers,  to  Avhose  conduct,  sup- 
pressed and  generally  forgotten,  my  charge  against  Jeff.  Davis  is  traceable. 

"  About  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Saltillo.  The 
controversy  about  the  2d  Regiment  was  very  warm.  Being  Hoosier-born,  it 
was  natural  for  me  to  take  interest  in  it ;  and  the  #onclusion  I  came  to  is  reli- 
able exactly  in  proportion  to  the  reliability  of  the  information  it  is  founded 
upon. 

"  According  to  that  information,  the  story  of  misconduct  proceeded  origi- 
nally from  General  Jo.  Lane  and  Jeff.  Davis.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  satisfied 
the  former  that  he  was  mistaken,  not  in  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
regiment  retreated  in  disorder,  but  in  his  belief  that  it  had  no  authority  for 
retreating.  The  testimony  is  said  to  have  developed  (and  it  is  now  my  recol- 
lection that  such  was  the  finding  of  the  Court)  that  Colonel  Bowles  had 
ordered  it  to  retreat  in  violation  of  tactical  rules.  Satisfied  of  this,  Lane 
amended  his  official  report,  and  requested  General  Taylor  to  do  the  same 
thing.  General  Taylor  refused,  instigated,  as  was  understood  by  well-informed 
Indianians  at  that  time,  by  Jeff.  Davis. 

"  The  reasons  for  this  belief  may  be  summed  up :  Davis  claimed  the  vic- 
tory for  his  regiment,  the  1st  Mississippi ;  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  his 
was  the  only  regiment  that  did  not  run  that  day  ;  all  his  assumptions  were 
vigorously  disputed  by  officers  from  our  State,  who  on  their  part  asserted 
that  the  1st  Mississippi  had  turned  its  back  along  with  the  others,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  only  regiment  which  had  kept  its  front  steadily  to  the  enemy  during 
the  whole  struggle,  was  the  3d  Indiana,  commanded  by  Colonel  James  H. 
Lane.     Out  of  this  dispute  very  naturally  arose  a  red-hot  quarrel. 

"  When  the  controversy  among  the  officers  from  our  State  culminated  in 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  Davis  sided,  it  was  said, -with  Colonel  Bowles.  His  regi- 
ment had  formerly  presented  Colonel  Bowles  a  Mississippi  rifle,  in  token  of 
appreciation  of  gallantry  displayed,  and  the  fact  was  urged  as  proof  of  his 
partiality.  The  particular  accusation  against  the  2d  Indiana,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  coivardice ;  and  when  in  the  dispute  it  was  established 
that  its  Colonel  had  ordered  the  retreat,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by  our 
officers  that  General  Taylor  would  officially  relieve  it  from  the  charge.  That 
he  did  not  do  so  was  at  once  attributed  to  Jeff.  Davis,  whose  malignity  was 
well  known,  while  his  near  relation  to  General  Taylor  gave  him  influence  to 
accomplish  the  end." 
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They  left  Indianapolis  with  delight  at  so  soon  getting  into 
action.  Their  delight  was  premature,  as  the  duties  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform  were  no  more  active  nor  interesting 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  police  force.  They  examined  ves- 
sels passing  down  the  Ohio,  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  contra- 
band goods,  and  they  guarded  Evansville,  which  was  neither 
attacked  nor  threatened.  The  monotony  of  the  camp  was 
unendurable  to  men  burning  with  the  desire  to  do  or  die. 
When  the  heart  is  strung  to  the  performance  of  a  great  deed, 
or  to  the  offering  of  a  great  sacrifice,  it  is  inexpressibly  weari- 
some to  be  forced  to  count  the  moments,  and  to  fill  them  with 
the  stiff  trifles  of  military  life.  The  departure  of  three  regi- 
ments from  Camp  Morton  to  the  East  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  impatience. 

June  5th,  the  Eleventh  was  ordered  to  Cumberland,  in  the 
department  of  General  Patterson.  Little  time  was  occupied 
in  preparation.  From  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
at  which  time  the  train  arrived,  until  daylight,  when  it  de- 
parted, crowds  of  friends  in  the  Union  Depot  at  Indianapolis 
were  uttering  last  words  and  last  cautions.  Danger,  death, 
and  grief,  all  the  scenes  and  emotions  of  war,  have  become  so 
familiar  to  our  minds  through  the  terrible  battles  of  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  that  it  requires  some  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  appreciate  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  of  the 
friends  of  our  first  Volunteers.  Then  the  form  of  war  was  as 
unfamiliar  as  it  is  awful.  It  blackened  the  very  sky.  Many 
a  true-hearted  woman,  who  bade  her  son  or  her  brother  go, 
shut  down  her  windows  and  drew  close  her  blinds,  that  she 
might  not  see  banners  and  blue  coats,  —  might  not  hear  the 
drum  and  fife. 

The  interest  of  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Ohio,  and  the 
ardor  of  the  West  Virginians,  had  not  cooled;  and  the  jour- 
ney to  Grafton  was  different  in  no  particular  from  that  of  the 
regiments  which  had  gone  before.  From  Grafton  to  Cum- 
berland the  railroad  passes  through  some  of  the  most  magnif- 
icent scenery  in  the  United  States.  In  winding  down  the 
slope  of  Laurel  Hill,  it  springs  over  chasms  of  fearful  breadth 
and  depth,  and  at  the  base  leaps  boldly  across  the  Cheat,  a 
stream  now  dark  with  the  sap  of  the  laurel  and  spruce  and 
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pine  forests  in  which  it  has  its  rise,  soon,  like  many  another 
American  river,  to  be  stained  with  brothers'  blood.  Almost 
lost  in  a  savage  pass,  through  which  Snowy  Creek  alone 
sends  a  gleam,  the  rails  again  appear  hanging  on  the  rugged 
mountain-side,  as  if  at  the  mercy  of  a  gust  of  wind  ;  then 
gliding  down  from  mountain  and  pass,  they  cut  a  straight 
line  through  level  and  beautiful  meadows. 

Cumberland  lies  in  a  noble  amphitheatre,  with  the  laughing 
Potomac  at  its  foot,  and  sunny  slopes  rising  afar  to  forest- 
crowned  peaks,  all  around.  The  fine  old  town  has  a  history. 
Here  the  British,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  wi'ested 
an  important  fort  from  the  French.  Here  the  terror-stricken 
forces  of  Braddock  found  shelter  after  their  disastrous  defeat 
near  Fort  du  Quesne.  Here  were  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters at  one  time,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Colonial 
troops.  The  stump  of  the  pine,  to  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, he  with  his  own  hands  nailed  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  still 
stands.  Our  soldiers  were  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
history  of  our  flag  to  observe  the  anachronism  ;  and  they  cut 
many  a  splinter  from  the  venerable  relic,  and  sent  it  home  as 
a  memento  of  the  past  and  a  token  of  the  present. 

The  Eleventh  was  scarcely  encamped,  before  Colonel  Wal- 
lace haS  an  expedition  planned.  Romney,  a  town  among 
the  mountains,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  Vir- 
ginia, formed  the  head-quarters  of  several  hundred  Rebel 
troops.  These  he  determined  to  disperse.  On  the  morning 
of  .June  12th,  he  went  by  railway,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  twenty  miles,  to  New  Creek  Station.  From  this  point 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  on  foot  over  a  rugged  mountain- 
road,*  which  afforded  rare  facilities  to  an  enemy.  About  four 
miles  from  Romney  the  scouts  captured  a  well-known  Seces- 
sion officer.  To  men  who  had  been  walking  twelve  hours, 
the  sight  of  an  important  prisoner  was  agreeable.  A  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  Romney  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
enemy's  advance  guard,  which  then  galloped  forward  and  in- 
formed the  camp.  The  approach  of  danger  fired  the  spirits 
of  the  Zouaves,  and  they  increased  their  speed. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  on  the  bluff",  on  which  the  town 
is  situated,  with  two  guns  planted  to  sweep  the  road.     Col- 
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onel  Wallace  called  the  attention  of  his  men  to  a  large  house, 
about  seventy-five  yards  from  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge, 
between  them  and  the  town ;  then  gave  the  order  to  advance. 
They  dashed  over  the  bridge,  leaped  down  an  embankment 
at  the  farther  end,  and,  as  had  been  expected,  received  some 
scattering  shot  from  the  house.  They  rushed  to  the  house 
and  surrounded  it,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  pickets  through  windows  and  doors  and  up  the  hill  be- 
hind. They  now  rapidly,  but  in  a  scattering  manner,  avoid- 
ing the  road,  pushed  up  the  bluff  to  the  right,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  escaping  the  guns  and  cutting  off  the  retreat.  But 
"  the  legs  of  the  enemy,  their  only  trusty  weapon  of  defence," 
did  not  fail  them  now.  When  the  hill  was  gained,  the  road 
beyond  was  darkened  with  fugitives,  —  soldiers  and  citizens, 
women  and  children. 

The  Zouaves  seized  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
some  hdrses  and  provisions,  then  turned  and  walked  back 
over  a  road  which  to  footsore  and  wearied  men  was  doubly 
dangerous.  This  expedition  occupied  but  forty-two  hours, 
although  forty-six  of  the  eighty-seven  miles  comprised  were 
performed  on  foot ;  the  road  was  rough,  and  not  without  dan- 
ger in  the  night.  Two  dead  and  one  wounded  Rebel  were 
left  on  the  field.     There  was  no  Union  loss. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Rebels  burned  a  bridge,  six  miles 
from  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  force  at  Piedmont, 
twenty-eight  miles  west,  on  the  railroad.  Colonel  Wallace's 
small  force  was  now  in  a  dangerous  situation.  The  only 
reinforcements  he  could  expect  on  short  notice  were  two 
or  three  hundred  Pennsylvania  miners,  who  signified  their 
willingness  in  case  of  necessity.  Colonel  Wallace  daily  sent 
mounted  pickets,  thirteen  in  all,  to  different  posts  along  the 
several  approaches  to  Cumberland.  June  26th,  the  whole 
thirteen  —  D.  B.  Hay,  E.  Baker,  E.  Burkett,  J.  Hollenback, 
T.  Grover,  J.  Hollowell,  T.  Brazier,  G.  Mulbarger,  L.  Farley, 
F.  Harrison,  H.  Dunlap,  R.  M.  Dunlap,  and  E.  P.  Thomas  — 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  Frankfort,  a  town  midway  be- 
tween Romney  and  Cumberland. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  the  regiment  was  drill- 
ing on  the   hill-side,  Harry  Dunlap,  his   horse  foaming  and 
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panting,  was  seen  hastening  toward  Colonel  Wallace.  The 
word  flashed  along  the  line,  surmise  taken  as  fact :  "  All  our 
scouts  are  prisoners  or  killed  I "  Anxiety  was  not  allayed 
when  Colonel  Wallace,  after  rapidly  giving  some  orders  to 
an  officer  who  stood  near,  called  to  Dunlap,  as  he  turned : 
"  Get  off  that  horse.  There  is  a  horse,"  —  pointing  to  a  fine 
animal  a  citizen  was  riding  up  the  hill,  —  "  take  him." 

The  stranger,  seeming  to  comprehend  the  necessity  for  the 
singular  order,  quietly  dismounted.  Dunlap  instantly  sprang 
on  the  fresh  horse,  and  away  he  flew.  Fifty  men,  under 
Major  Robinson,  followed.  Soon  a  covered  express-wagon, 
surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  citizens,  approached.  Cor- 
poral Hay,  the  leader  of  the  scouts,  pale  and  bloody,  lay 
within.  The  wagon  stopped  before  the  hospital-tent.  The 
wounded  man  refused  assistance,  although  he  moved  with 
difficulty.  He  had  one  sword-  and  three  bullet-wounds,  and 
had  come  ten  or  twelve  miles  since  receiving  them.  Never- 
theless he  was  able  to  give  a  spirited  history  of  a  great  part 
of  the  day's  adventures  to  Colonel  Wallace. 

The  scouts  went  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Frankfort, 
to  a  point  from  which  they  obtained  a  view  of  the  village. 
To  their  surprise,  they  saw  large  numbers  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  the  streets.  A  short  reconnoissance  was  suffi- 
cient. They  turned  their  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland,  and  having  come  over  the  broad  and  direct  road, 
they  now,  the  better  to  scour  the  district,  took  a  different 
route,  which  happened  to  be  narrow,  winding,  and  hilly.  At 
a  cabin-door  they  asked  a  woman,  who  stood  watching  them, 
with  an  interested  and  alarmed  countenance,  if  any  of  the 
enemy  were  near.  "  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  counted  forty- 
one,  not  five  minutes  ago,  trotting  along  this  very  road." 
"  Boys,  shall  we  fight,  or  turn  back  ?  "  asked  the  corporal, 
fight  gleaming  in  his  own  eyes.  "Fight!"  responded  all, 
and  on  they  plunged.  A  man  at  the  side  of  the  road  stopped 
them.  "  Rebels  just  ahead  !  "  he  said.  "  How  far  ?  "  "  Not 
fifty  yards ;  around  that  bend." 

The  hour  had  come  for  which  they  had  volunteered ;  the 
hour  of  revenge  for  Buena- Vista,  and  of  glory.  They  reached 
the  bend.     Before  them,  trotting  along  leisurely,  was  a  small 
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body  of  cavalry.  Clatter,  clatter  on  the  hill-side !  The  Rebels 
turned.  Deceived  by  the  bend,  or  by  the  furious  onset  of  the 
approaching  party,  they  fancied  a  hundred  men  in  pursuit. 
One  glance  sufficed.  "  Neck  or  nought !  "  The  horses  caught 
the  fear  or  the  spirit,  and  neither  whip  nor  spur  they  needed 
as  they  dashed  on.  The  Zouaves  did  not  even  rein  up  to 
fire,  but  fired  as  they  galloped.  Suddenly  the  flying  party 
came  upon  a  deep  gully.  Several  of  their  horses  fell.  There 
was  no  escape.  The  pursuers  were  at  their  heels.  A  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  Farley  and  a  noted  Texan 
ranger,  a  man  of  immense  size,  rolled  down  the  bank,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms.  The  Texan  cried  for  mercy.  Farley 
loosed  his  hold,  and  sprang  up.  The  Texan  caught  him  by 
the  legs  and  pulled  him  down  again.  Again  there  was  a 
deadly  struggle.  Now  one,  and  now  the  other,  had  his  gripe 
on  the  throat  of  his  foe.  Both  could  never  rise.  Farley's 
hand  failed.  His  limbs  relaxed.  One  more  blow,  and  the 
ranger  would  shake  the  dead  man's  hold  from  his  massive 
body.  Just  then  a  bullet.  The  ranger  released  his  clutch, 
and  Farley  staggered  to  his  feet.  Harrison  had  beaten  off 
an  assailant,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  struggling  form  of 
Farley,  and  he  sent  the  ball  which  saved  his  comrade's  life. 
Eight  Rebels  fell  at  this  point.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
fled  on  up  the  mountain.  The  scouts  turned  back  into  the 
road,  and  were  engaged  in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  Hay, 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  returning,  and  in  a  force  not  less 
than  seventy-five.  One  of  the  Dunlaps  had  gone  for  a 
wagon  for  Hay,  and  the  scouts  were  now  but  eleven.  Hay 
was  placed  on  a  horse  and  had  sufficient  strength  to  keep 
his  seat,  and  to  escape  to  the  woods. 

The  corpoM  could  tell  no  more.  What  had  become  of 
his  comrades,  he  could  not  say.  They  came  in,  however, 
during  the  night,  except  two,  Thomas  and  Hollenback,  and 
finished  the  tale. 

While  Hay  was  making  his  escape  into  the  woods,  the 
remaining  scouts  abandoned  their  horses  and  waded  to  an 
island  in  the  mouth  of  Patterson's  Creek,  which  here  flows 
into  the  Potomac.  They  could  not  have  found  a  better 
position,  but  the  odds  were  fearful.     Eleven  men  on  the  low, 
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defenceless  island,  more  than  seventy  on  the  shore.  Not  a 
bullet  must  fail.  Not  a  bullet  did  fail.  With  steady  eye 
and  steady  hand,  the  scouts  aimed  at  every  man  who  entered 
the  water ;  and  Patterson's  Creek  was  certain  death  to  him 
who  was  so  bold  as  to  leave  the  shore.  But  the  contest  was 
too  unequal  to  be  kept  up  long.  The  water  was  crossed, 
the  island  gained,  and  yet  not  won.  Foot  by  foot,  inch  by 
inch,  it  was  disputed  in  blood.  It  is  a  fearful  sight,  men 
fighting  for  their  lives !  Now  teeth  were  set,  and  fists  were 
clenched.  There  was  firing,  and  stabbing,  and  wrestling,  and 
swearing,  and  praying.  There  was  even  pity  in  the  wild  fury 
of  this  combat.  "  I  hate  to  kill  you,  but  I  must,"  muttered 
a  Rebel,  leaning  over  a  Zouave,  with  bowie-knife  upraised  to 
give  the  fatal  blow.  A  ball  entered  the  divided  heart,  and  the 
lifted  hand  sank  powerless. 

Twilight  came,  and  under  its  friendly  cover  the  scouts  crept 
through  the  bushes,  waded  the  stream,  and  hid  in  the  woods ; 
all  but  Hollenback.  He  lay  helpless  and  bleeding  on  the 
island. 

The  next  day  Hollenback' s  lifeless  body,  shockingly  pierced 
and  mutilated,  was  found.  His  appearance  excited  suspi- 
cion ;  and  the  woman  at  whose  house  he  was  found  asserted 
that  he  had  been  murdered.  He  was  buried  with  the  honors 
of  war  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Cumberland,  on  the  shore  of 
that  river  whose  melancholy  fame  was  just  beginning. 

Hollenback  was  dead,  murdered  ;  and  no  man  knew  what 
had  befallen  Thomas.  He  had  been  seen  to  fall,  but  the 
island,  the  road,  and  the  woods  around  had  been  searched  in 
vain.  Perhaps  he  lay  in  some  dark  gorge,  perhaps  in  the 
river.  Perhaps  the  Rebels  had  dragged  him,  wounded,  into 
imprisonment.     A  heavy  gloom  rested  on  the  camp. 

As  the  evening  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  mountains,  a 
cry  ran  from  lip  to  lip,  and  swelled  into  a  glad  shout  of 
"  Thomas  !  Thomas !  "  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  figure  of 
a  man  was  thrown  in  strong  relief  against  the  sky.  It  was 
the  lost  soldier.  The  regiment  rushed  towards  him,  and  "  every 
man  felt  as  if  his  own  brother  had  risen  from  the  dead !  " 
Thomas  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  grazing  shot  over  the 
eye.     Scarcely  had  he  fallen,  when  a  hand  was  on  his  throat. 
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A  shot  from  Grover  delivered  him  from  this  second  danger. 
He  crept  into  a  thicket  and  remained  quiet  until  he  could, 
unobserved,  get  to  the  hills. 

The  number  of  the  enemy  killed  in  this  encounter  was 
surprising.  The  woman  at  whose  house  HoUenback  was 
found,  said  twenty-three  were  laid  out  on  her  porch.  Neigh- 
bors confirmed  her  statement. 

Certainly  it  was  a  most  remarkable  skirmish,  whether  we 
consider  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain,  or  the  physical 
strength  and  vskill,  the  steadiness  of  hand  and  eye,  the  readi- 
ness of  thought,  the  coolness  and  resolution  of  the  Zouaves, 
the  fiery  bravery  with  which  they  made  the  onset,  and  the 
patient  bravery  with  which  they  withstood  the  assault.  Kel- 
ley's  Island  is  the  least  among  battle-fields,  yet  its  glory  is 
not  small.     Here  fell  the  first  Indiana  soldier. 

The  Eleventh  received  many  attentions  from  the  good 
people  of  Cumberland,  but  none  which  they  appreciated 
more  highly  than  a  present  of  a  garrison-flag,  —  with  compli- 
ments to  the  bravery,  kindness,  and  courtesy  of  Colonel 
Wallace's  Zouaves — and  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner.  In  honor 
of  the  Fourth,  the  camp  was  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
flowers;  and  the  exchange  of  positions,  which  imagination 
sometimes  attempts  in  society,  was  proposed  and  effected 
with  no  confusion  and  much  amusement.  Officers  carried 
guns  and  walked  the  rounds,  while  privates  entertained 
company. 

July  7th,  the  Eleventh  received  orders  to  join  General 
Patterson  at  Martinsburg,  and  the  same  evening  took  up 
the  line  of  march.  The  distance,  ninety-seven  miles,  was 
accomplished  in  four  days  and  a  half.  Forty  thousand 
United  States  troops  were  now  at  Martinsburg;  and  the 
larger  number,  deceived  by  the  easy  conquest  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, anticipated  a  rapid  march  to  Richmond.  The  supe- 
rior officers,  however,  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
supplies,  and  the  danger  of  a  sudden  decrease  of  numbers 
arising  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment,  looked 
forward  to  a  battle  with  anxiety,  if  not  with  dread.  Gen- 
eral Patterson  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  General 
Johnston  with  reinforcements  at  Manassas.     He  visited  the 
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different  brigades  in  person,  represented  that  a  battle  was 
imminent,  and  urged  them  to  stay  a  few  days  longer.  Four 
of  the  nineteen  regiments  whose  time  was  expiring,  among 
them  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  came  forward  and  announced 
their  determination  to  remain,  but  fifteen  could  not  be  moved 
from  their  stubborn  purpose  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
fact  that  many  men  had  left  families  unprovided  for,  and  that 
their  own  clothing  was  worn  out  and  could  not  be  renewed, 
forms  some  slight  alleviation  to  the  disgrace  of  men  who 
could  march  from  the  battle-field  to  the  firing  of  the  enemy's 
cannon. 

With  such  a  force  as  he  could  retain,  and  it  was  not  small, 
Patterson  approached  Winchester,  where  Johnston  was  for- 
tified,—  approached,  and  stopped,  and  lay  on  his  arms,  while 
all  night  long  the  puffing  of  locomotives  announced  the 
departure  of  Rebel  troops  toward  Manassas.  He  went  to 
Charlestown,  then  back  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  farther  back  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  not  idle.  In  one  or  two  warm  skir- 
mishes his  advance  was  successful ;  and  if  marching  and 
countermarching  could  have  saved  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
then  would  Patterson  have  done  his  duty  and  won  great 
renown.  He  was  too  far  off  to  engage  in  the  disastrous 
conflict  which  opened  and  closed  on  the  21st  of  July.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Indiana,  in  her  grief  for  the  national  defeat, 
was  spared  the  additional  pang  of  recognizing  her  own  sons 
among  the  sufferers  in  that  strange  panic  which,  for  the  hour, 
unmanned  the  noble  and  the  brave. 

The  last  week  in  July  witnessed  the  return  of  the  six  reg- 
iments from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  the  meadows 
of  Maryland.  They  were  engaged  in  no  great  battle  in  the 
three  months'  campaign ;  they  did  not  suffer  with  heat  nor 
with  cold ;  they  had  no  experience  of  malarious  swamps  and 
rivers,  of  thirsty  sands,  or  of  Southern  prisons ;  and  what- 
ever hardships  they  endured  were  made  light  by  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  termination.  The  veterans,  who  have  tramped 
from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other,  and  back  again ; 
who  have  besieged  cities,  blockaded  islands,  and  bombarded 
fortresses;  who  have  swept  backward  and  forward,  like  a 
surging  sea,  upon  a  battle-field,  not  one  hour,  nor  four,  but 
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all  day  and  all  night ;  may  smile  at  the  three-months'  cam- 
paign, and  talk  of  summer  soldiers.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  six  regiments  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  war.  They  first  sprang  to  arms,  they  first  shouted  the 
battle-cry  of  freedom,  they  first  stood  the  shock  of  battle, 
they  baptized  the  now  truly  sacred  soil  of  Virginia  with 
Indiana  blood ;  and  it  is  their  dead  who  lead  the  stately  but 
sad  procession  of  Indiana's  heroes. 

The  laurels  won  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  were 
not  divided.  The  name  of  Morris  does  not  occur  in  McClel- 
lan's  reports.  The  nation,  rejoiced  in  its  hour  of  need  to 
find  a  great  man,  did  not  criticise  nor  doubt,  but  confidingly 
placed  the  laurel  wreath  upon  the  offered  head.  Morris,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  restraint  laid  upon  him  by  his  slow  and  strat- 
egetical  superior,  had  shown  himself  quick,  skilful,  and  pru- 
dent, and  had  won  the  greater  part  of  the  success  unaided, 
made  no  attempt  to  gain  public  attention.  He  quietly  with- 
drew to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  His  indignant  friends  ob- 
tained for  him  at  length  from  the  seemingly  unwilling  Gov- 
ernment the  position  of  major-general,  but  could  not  induce 
its  acceptance.  As  for  the  privates  who  were  engaged  in  the 
three-months'  campaign,  hundreds  of  them,  brave,  intelligent, 
patient  men,  are  still  in  the  war,  and  are  still  privates. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

RESPONSE  TO   THE  SECOND   CALL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  — TROOPS 
STATIONED  IN  WEST   VIRGINIA. 

After  the  organization  of  the  six  regiments  of  three-months' 
men,  twenty-nine  companies  remained  in  Camp  Morton,  and 
sixty-eight  in  different  part§  of  the  State,  in  readiness,  and 
begging  for  acceptance.  Governor  Morton,  convinced  that 
the  President  would  call  for  additional  forces,  and  that  the 
State  legislature,  then  in  session,  would  provide  by  law  for 
the  organization  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  State, 
issued  orders  for  five  regiments  of  twelve-months'  Volunteers. 
Camps  of  rendezvous  were  established  in  the  following 
places  :  —  Twelfth  :  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis  ;  Thirteenth  : 
Camp  Sullivan,  Indianapolis  ;  Fourteenth :  Camp  Vigo,  Terra 
Haute;  Fifteenth:  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Lafayette;  Sixteenth: 
Camp  Wayne,  Richmond. 

The  State  legislature  did  more  than  accede  to  the  prop- 
osition of  Governor  Morton.  It  provided  for  the  employ- 
ment of  six  regiments,  and  declared  that  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  fill  any 
requisition  made  for  troops  on  Indiana  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

For  the  Seventeenth  a  camp  of  rendezvous  was  estab- 
lished at  Camp  Morton.  Colonel  Joseph  J.  Reynolds  was 
appointed  brigadier-general.  General  Reynolds  is  a  citizen 
of  Lafayette.  He  received  his  education  at  West  Point. 
His  name  appears  attached  to  the  "Army  Register  of  1840," 
in  conformity  with  a  regulation  requiring  the  names  of  five 
of  the  most  distinguished  cadets  to  be  reported  for  this  pur- 
pose at  each  annual  examination.  The  legislature  also  made 
a  law  for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  divided  the 
militia  into  two  classes  —  sedentary,  and  active.  The  seden- 
tary militia  comprised  all  persons  liable  to  bear  arms  under 
the    State  constitution,  except  those  enrolled  in  the  active 
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militia.  The  active  militia,  called  also  the  home  legion,  con- 
sisted of  all  such  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  as  should  enroll  themselves  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Indiana. 
The  State  furnished  these  persons  with  arms,  equipments, 
and  ammunition,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  drills.  When 
called  into  active  service,  they  were  to  receive  the  same  pay 
as  corresponding  grades  in  the  United  States  Army.  They 
were  to  provide  themselves  with  uniforms  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States  troops,  and  on  being  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  General  Government,  were  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  cost  of  their  uniform. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  for  Volunteer  forces  to  serve  three  years  or  during 
the  war.  Four  regiments  were  assigned  to  Indiana,  accom- 
panied by  an  earnest  injunction  to  the  Governor  to  call  for 
no  more ;  or  if  more  were  already  called  for,  to  reduce  the 
number  by  discharge. 

The  second  call  of  the  President,  and  also  the  first,  were 
no  doubt  limited  by  the  want  of  arms ;  as,  while  Southern 
traitors  were  occupying  positions  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  armories  in  the  Northern  States  had  been  almost 
stripped,  and  the  contents  sent  South.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
fifteen  thousand  muskets  in  Harper's  Ferry  Armory  had  been 
destroyed,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates; and  the  Springfield  Armory,  the  only  other  de- 
pendence, was  capable  of  producing  only  about  twenty-five 
thousand  muskets  annually.  Much  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  arras  could  be  brought  from  Europe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  want  of  arms,  the  President  and  his  Council  were 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  continued  discovery  of  traitors  in 
high  places,  and  by  the  state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  pur- 
posely reduced  to  bankruptcy  by  the  preceding  administration. 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  from  the  War  Department,  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth  regiments 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States  service  in  an  incomplete 
state.  Governor  Morton's  policy  of  getting  Indiana's  quota 
for  three  years  accepted  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
organize the  three-months'  men,  prevented  the  confusion  that 
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prevailed  among  the  Volunteers  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
States,  the  Governor  of  which  commenced  to  form  the  three- 
years'  regiments  from  the  three-months'  troops ;  and  had  also 
the  effect  of  giving  to  Indiana  six  more  regiments  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  allotted  to  the  State.  The 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  embraced  all  who  declined  to  enter 
the  United  States  service  for  three  years. 

Before  the  close  of  the  three  months,  the  Thirteenth  was 
already  in  the  field  and  actively  engaged.  The  colonel  of 
this  regiment,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  was  a  young  man,  little 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  but  had  served  some  time  in  the 
navy,  and  learned  there  the  importance  and  value  of  disci- 
pline, —  a  lesson  now  to  be  put  in  practice  to  the  advantage 
of  himself  and  others.  He  arrived  in  Indianapolis  from  Madi- 
son, and  reported  to  Governor  Morton,  with  a  company  of  one 
hundred  and  two  men,  the  Thursday  after  the  fall  of  Sumter. 
He  was  appointed  commandant  of  a  post,  and  engaged  in 
disciplining  Volunteers,  until,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he  left  In- 
dianapolis as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth.  Having  arrived  at 
Buckhannon  on  the  8th,  and  the  next  day  reached  McClellan's 
camp,  twelve  miles  east,  the  regiment  was  in  time  to  join  in 
Rosecrans's  morning-walk  over  the  rocks  of  Rich  Mountain. 
In  the  engagement  with  Colonel  Pegram's  rear,  the  Thirteenth 
bore  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  suffered  loss  in  pro- 
portion. Seven  men  were  killed  on  this  their  first  battle-field, 
and  just  seven  days  after  their  hopeful  farewell  to  home. 
They  were  buried  with  tenderness  and  care.  Their  graves 
were  covered  with  green  sod,  and  marked  with  slabs  inscribed 
with  name  and  age.  A  simple  and  transitory  tribute,  —  but 
their  memory  will  ever  be  kept  green. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  regiments  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Thirteenth  as  far  as  McClellan's  camp.  These 
two  regiments  were  made  up  respectively  of  Volunteers  from 
the  western,  southwestern,  and  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
The  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  was  Nathan  Kimball,  a  grad- 
uate of  Asbury  University,  and  a  physician  in  Loogootee. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  Second  Indiana  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  -Vista  by  the  skill  with  which,  during  the  retreat,  he 
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brought  off  his  men  in  company  form,  and  the  coolness  and 
Dravery  with  which  he  conducted  them  back  to  the  battle- 
field, and  fought  with  them  during  the  day.  When  Colonel 
Bowles,  who  had  given  the  disgraceful  order  to  retreat,  made 
his  appearance  at  dress-parade  after  the  court  martial,  the 
spirited  captain  refused  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  marched 
his  men  ojff  the  parade-ground.  He  was  court-martialled  for 
this  offence,  but  his  sword  was  soon  returned  to  him. 

The  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  was  George  D.  Wagner,  from 
Pine  Village,  a  man  of  energy  and  nerve,  who  with  few 
early  advantages  had  made  his  way  to  a  prominent  place  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

During  the  12th  of  July,  all  McClellan's  by  no  means  in- 
significant army  stood  ready  for  battle,  awaiting  the  concerted 
signal,  —  the  sound  of  firing  from  the  rear  of  Pegram's  camp. 
They  waited  in  vain,  and  moved  only  when  a  messenger 
from  Rosecrans  brought  information  of  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  the  enemy.  General  McClellan  then  took  up  the  line  of 
march  to  Beverly,  which  place  he  made  his  head-quarters 
until  called  to  a  wider  field.  About  the  same  time  Rosecrans 
went  towards  the  Kanawha,  which  the  Rebel  General  Wise 
was  threatening,  and  which  was  important  as  commanding 
the  road  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  to  loyal  East  Tennessee. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  were  left  almost  alone 
guarding  the  Staunton  turnpike  from  Beverly  to  Cheat 
Mountain  Pass,  fifteen  miles  east.  In  a  few  days  they  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  a  company  of  Rangers,  and  a  day 
later  welcomed  their  new  General. 

General  Reynolds  had  no  staff  and  no  body-guard.  A 
member  of  General  Morris's  staff,  Dr.  Fletcher,  formerly  fife- 
major  of  the  Sixth,  expressed  his  desire  to  remain,  and  was 
at  once  transferred  to  the  new  General's  staff,  which  he  might 
be  said  to  form,  as  for  a  while  there  was  no  other  member. 

The  company  of  cavalry  known  as  the  Bracken  Rangers 
offered  itself  to  the  General  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  under  the  President's  call  for  Volunteers ;  and 
also  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  at  the  extra  session,  held  in  the  spring. 
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The  policy  of  the  General  Government  was  not  then  to 
raise  any  but  infantry  regiments  ;  and  the  State  authorities 
declined  to  organize  a  force  as  provided  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  instructions  came 
from  the  War  Department  to  have  two  companies  of  cav- 
alry immediately  organized  and  prepared  for  the  field.  On 
the  receipt  of  these  orders,  Captain  Bracken  recruited  his 
company,  and  went  into  Camp  Murphy.  Such  was  the 
enthusiasm  in  the  formation  of  this  company,  that  men  too 
late  to  find  a  vacancy  offered  from  ten  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  situation  of  private. 

July  IQth,  the  company  left  Indianapolis.  The  citizens 
of  Ohio  were  not  yet  tired  of  cheering,  and  the  passage 
through  that  State  was,  as  usual,  like  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. Although  it  was  midnight  when  the  train  reached 
Dayton,  thousands  stood  ready  with  a  joyful  greeting  and 
more  substantial  evidences  of  consideration.  At  Webster, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  prisoners,  taken  at  various  places, 
were  put  under  their  charge  and  conducted  by  them  to  Bev- 
erly. While  on  the  route  an  incident  occurred  showing  the 
dangers  to  which  travellers  and  trains  are  frequently  exposed. 
In  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  they  met  a  train  of  wagons, 
and  the  horses  attached  to  a  wagon  containing  fifteen  pris- 
oners became  unmanageable  and  plunged  off  the  road,  up- 
setting and  dragging  another  wagon  down  the  bluff.  Tum- 
bling and  rolling,  horses  and  drivers,  prisoners  and  wagons, 
fell  twenty  feet  together,  without  breaking  a  bone. 

On  their  arrival  at  Beverly,  the  prisoners  took  an  oath  not 
to  bear  arms  against  the  United  States  Government,  and 
were  released.  Many  of  them  immediately  left  for  vStaunton, 
some  not  without  returning  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment 
they  had  received. 

The  battles  of  Laurel  Hill,  Rich  Mountain,  and  Carrick's 
Ford  had  driven  the  Rebels  out  of  Western  Virginia,  and 
beyond  the  Cheat  Mountain  Range,  The  army  of  General 
Reynolds,  being  only  an  army  of  occupation,  was  divided 
into  three  camps,  forming  an  almost  equilateral  triangle,  with 
a  mountain  bridle-path  forming  the  base  line  between  the 
Elk  W^ter  and  the  Summit.     The  Staunton  turnpike  finds 
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its  way  through  Cheat  Pass ;  and  a  branch-road,  connecting 
Huntersville  on  the  east  with  Huttonville,  a  village  of  some 
half-dozen  houses  situated  directly  in  the  pass  on  the  west, 
runs  a  few  miles  to  the  south  through  Elk  Water  Pass. 

General  Reynolds  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  field, 
near  Huttonville,  and  retained  at  this  point  the  Thirteenth, 
and  nearly  half  the  Bracken  Rangers.  A  small  detachment  of 
the  latter  was  sent  under  Lieutenant  Bassett  to  Elk  Water, 
wi^  the  Fifteenth.  Colonel  Kimball,  with  the  Fourteenth, 
already  had  possession  of  the  Summit.  Captain  Bracken, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  company,  was  also  sent  to  the 
Summit.  The  Third  Ohio,  and  batteries,  consisting  in  all 
of  about  fourteen  guns,  were  about  equally  divided  among 
the  camps.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  a  little  more  than 
four  thousand.  The  Summit  and  Elk  Water,  by  the  wagon- 
road,  were  eighteen  miles  apart ;  Huttonville,  between  them, 
was  nearer  the  latter. 

The  Bracken  Rangers  were  not  again  together  on  duty 
until  the  following  February.  Being  the  only  company  of 
mounted  men  attached  to  the  brigade  during  most  of  this 
time,  their  duty  as  scouts,  videttes,  guards,  and  messengers 
was  constant,  laborious,  and  dangerous.  No  expedition  or 
reconnoissance  went  out  from  any  of  the  camps  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  Bracken's  cavalry, 
generally  under  command  of  a  commissioned  officer.  The 
character  of  the  country  through  which  they  were  operating 
made  it  impossible  to  move  off  the  travelled  road,  and  ren- 
dered scouting  on  horseback  extremely  dangerous.  At  night, 
if  not  on  duty,  standing  picket  with  horse  in  hand  or  mounted, 
they  slept  in  their  blankets,  on  pine  or  other  boughs  cut  for 
the  purpose.  Such  was '  their  mode  of  life,  and  such  it 
still  is. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

GUARDING  THE  MOUNTAIN  PASSES. 

General  Reynolds  was  fully  aware  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  his  position,  as  warden  of  West  Virginia,  and  he 
immediately  fell  to  work  at  the  intrenchments.  Both  pri- 
vates and  officers  lustily  plied  spade  and  axe  until  this  trin- 
ity of  strongholds  seemed  invulnerable  to  any  but  an  im- 
mensely superior  force.  The  fortifications  on  the  Summit 
were  built  where  the  road  makes  an  abrupt  descent  on  both 
sides,  having  no  level  land  on  top.  The  tall  white  pines, 
which  here  grow  very  close  together,  were  cut  down  for 
several  acres,  —  the  branches  partially  lopped  and  stripped, 
and  the  trees  arranged  around  the  camp,  with  the  points 
out.  Inside  of  this  felled  timber  a  strong  wall  of  logs  was 
built,  and  a  deep  ditch  dug.  Breastworks  were  thrown 
across  the  road  on  either  side,  in  a  line  with  the  fortifications, 
and  furnished  with  cannon,  which  on  the  east  could  sweep 
the  approach  more  than  a  mile.  In  the  rear  of  the  fortifi,- 
cations  there  was  no  opening  in  the  forest,  except,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  an  old  road,  long  abandoned  and 
almost  forgotten.  The  fortifications  of  Elk  Water  spanned 
the  valley,  which  was  about  three  hundred  yards  wide.  They 
consisted  of  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  and  an  embankment 
thrown  up  with  a  regular  gradation,  that  the  men  might 
step  up,  shoot,  and  step  back  to  load,  in  entire  security.  At 
the  ends  of  the  embankment  were  pieces  on  batteries  ranging 
diagonally  across  the  valley.  -The  projector  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Owen. 

On  a  fair  day,  a  veil  of  blue  mist  hangs  from  two  mas- 
sive peaks  at  the  head  of  the  passes,  spreads  over  the  jagged 
outlines,  north,  east,  and  south,  and  lies  along  the  rounded 
western  hills  which  guard  the  valley  of  the  Tygart.  A  small 
stream,  showing  in  its  sweet,  transparent  water  the  speckled 
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mountain-trout  and  the  white  pebbles  on  its  bottom,  gives 
its  name,  the  Elk,  to  the  southern  pass.  A  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter east  of  the  Summit,  the  dark  cold  Cheat  dashes  along 
its  solitary  and  pine  -  bordered  way  to  the  Monongahela. 
Summer  never  tarries  long  in  the  mountain  -  valleys,  and 
winter  is  always  hovering  over  the  mountain-top^.  Even  in 
August  snow  sometimes  falls.  In  this  cold,  rugged,  yet  pict- 
uresque and  beautiful  region  our  soldiers  were  destined  to 
remain  many  months.  General  Lee  had  collected  Garnett's 
scattered  forces  immediately  after  their  escape,  and  so  added 
to  them  that  in  August  he  had  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand. 
He  fortified  a  position  which  nature  had  already  made  strong, 
on  the  Staunton  road,  as  it  ascends  the  Alleghanies ;  and  sat 
down  cautiously  to  watch  his  foes  upon  the  mountains  in  his 
front.  Lee  is  accredited  by  Pollard,  the  Southern  historian, 
with  a  "  pious  horror  of  guerrillas."  However  this  may  be, 
our  troops  are  confident  that  a  regularly  organized  body  of 
bushwhackers,  numbering  five  hundred,  was  connected  with 
his  army,  and  that,  though  not  acknowledged,  they  reported 
to  somebody.  Their  leader  was  Jim  Gum,  a  man  whose 
appearance  was  suggestive  of  Lord  Monboddo's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  mankind.  His  matted,  tangled  locks,  wander- 
ing eyes,  and  claw-like  fingers,  —  the  mournful  expression 
which  settled  on  his  face  when  he  was  inactive,  —  were  all 
lilce  those  of  some  wild,  shy,  vicious,  mountain-creature. 

The  laurel,  growing  like  a  dense  hedge  close  to  the  path 
and  the  roadside,  afforded  a  hiding-place  and  safe  retreat 
to  the  guerrilla.  The  teamster  on  the  wagon  which  carried 
stores  or  mail  to  and  from  Beverly,  Philippi,  and  Webster ; 
the  cavalry  escort  of  an  expedition  sent  out  to  buy  forage ; 
the  picket  at  his  distant  post ;  the  sentinel  on  duty,  not  out 
of  sight  of"  camp ;  fell  victims  to  the  sure  aim  of  the  stealthy 
murderer. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  three  cavalry  men  came  dashing 
into  the  camp  on  the  Summit,  with  the  information,  that, 
as  they,  with  two  other  horsemen  and  one  infantry  man, 
were  driving  cattle  along  the  Staunton  road  toward  the 
Summit,  they  had  been  fired  on  from  the  bushes.  Unable 
to  turn  out  of  the  road  with  their  horses,  and  unable  even 
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to  see  the  enemy,  they  had  fled,  leaving  three  of  their  num- 
ber, bleeding,  on  the  ground.  Exactly  such  an  incident  had 
occurred  the  day  but  one  before,  except  that  two  men  in- 
stead of  three  had  fallen.  In  consequence,  the  blast  which 
roused  the  camp  explained  itself.  With  no  delay,  cavalry 
and  infantry  followed  Colonel  Kimball,  and  traced  the  steps 
of  the  returned  party.  They  had  proceeded  about  four 
miles,  when  they  met  another  party,  bringing  to  camp  two 
prisoners  taken  the  day  before,  near  the  place  of  the  attack. 
Colonel  Kimball  demanded  of  the  prisoners  —  a  sulky,  almost 
idiotic-looking  couple  — the  number  and  whereabouts  of  their 
gang.  They  refused  to  answer,  —  a  right  which  all  prisoners 
but  bushwhackers  have.  Colonel  Kimball  wasted  a  few 
words  in  exhortations,  a  few  more  in  threats;. then,  exasper- 
ated beyond  endurance,  raised  his  pistol  and  fired.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  Rangers,  "  Then  and  there,  in  question- 
ing them,  the  Colonel  shot  one  of  the  prisoners,  in  order  to 
make  him  talk.  After  which  proceeding  the  prisoner  talked, 
and  was  immediately  cared  for  by  a  surgeon."  The  wound 
was  not  severe.  This  man  was  a  murderer,  and  was  cap- 
tured as  he  lay  in  wait  for  assassination.  As  a  partisan 
ranger  or  bushwhacker,  he  was  an  outlaw.  Yet  the  gener- 
ous and  conscientious  Kimball  would  surely  not  have  fired 
on  an  unarmed  prisoner,  who  had  not  yet  received  a  trial, 
had  he  not  been  greatly  exasperated  and  excited. 

A  mile  or  two  farther,  the  three  wounded  men  were  found 
lying  in  the  road.  The  guerrillas  had  appeared,  after  their 
comrades  had  left,  and  had  fired  again  on  one,  Harry  Cheyne, 
adding  a  second  to  his  already  mortal  wound.  They  were 
taken  up  and  carried  carefully  to  camp.  One  died  that  night; 
another  in  two  days ;  the  third,  Harry  Cheyne,  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital on  the  mountain,  until  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  by  his 
comrades  to  Beverly,  where  he  lingered  two  months,  an  un- 
complaining sufferer.  His  fellow-soldiers  still  speak  of  him 
affectionately  and  sorrowfully.  They  repeat  that  he  had  no 
hard  feelings  towards  anybody  but  the  man  who  shot  him 
after  he  was  down. 

Only  where  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  forcibly  felt,  that  is,  only  where  guerrillas  were  seized 
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and  punished  without  fail,  did  this  sort  of  warfare  become 
less   prevalent. 

General  Lee  is  a  strategist,  disinclined  to  bold  and  dashing 
movements,  averse  to  bloodshed,  and  fond  of  planning.  He 
proposed  to  surround  and  entrap  the  Union  troops  ;  and  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  divided  his  forces,  sending  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  under  Colonel  Rust  of  Arkansas,  along  the  road 
to  the  northern  pass,  while  he  himself  crept  toward  Elk 
Water.  While  the  former  should  keep  the  Summit  engaged, 
the  latter  was  to  reach  the  rear  and  force  the  three  camps, 
one  after  the  other,  to  surrender. 

As  the  opposing  forces  were  daily  brought  nearer,  recon- 
noitring parties  fi-equently,  and  at  many  different  points, 
came  in  contact.  The  immense  forest,  the  ragged  rocks,  the 
winding  course  of  the  two  roads  and  of  the  few  by-paths, 
by  obscuring  an  approach  or  an  encampment,  sometimes 
brought  on  unexpected  engagements,  and  were  conducive  to 
unanticipated  successes.  One  exhilarating  day  in  August, 
a  day  inviting  to  adventure.  Captain  Hill  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Ohio,  which  had  lately  been  added  to  the  little  army, 
and  Captain  Thomson  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  left  the 
Summit  with  about  two  hundred  men,  and  advanced  along 
the  Staunton  road  two  miles  beyond  our  pickets.  Here 
they  spent  the  night.  At  dawn  they  renewed  their  march, 
although  they  were  now  almost  within  the  enemy's  outposts. 
Journeying  along  the  still  mountain  road,  they  examined  every 
opening  and  every  ravine.  Wherever  on  their  return  they 
might  be  cut  off,  they  left  a  small  force.  At  Hanging  Rock, 
a  dangerous  point  at  the  crossing  of  the  Greenbrier,  they  left 
ten  men,  and  pushed  across  the  shallow  stream  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  number,  now  about  thirty.  A  drizzling  rain 
and  a  heavy  mist  hid  the  mountains  and  obscured  the  valleys. 
They  saw  but  a  short  distance  before  them,  and  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Rebel  pickets.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
mist,  which  concealed,  if  it  did  not  magnify  their  number, 
they  boldly  attacked  the  pickets,  drove  them  in,  and  captured 
three  cavalry  horses  with  equipments.  They  also  captured  a 
guard,  quartered  at  a  house  on  the  roadside.  Audaciously 
pressing  onward,  they  turned  a  spur  of  the  hill  and  came  in 
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foil  view  of  a  thousand  or  more  white  tents,  —  infantry  form- 
ing in  line  of  march,  and  cavalry  moving  in  the  meadow  be- 
low to  intercept  their  retreat.  One  glance  was  sufficient. 
The  thirty-two  invaders  of  Rebel  territory  turned  their  back 
to  the  foe,  and  with  the  steady  tread  of  men  and  the  rapid 
tramp  of  horses  behind  them,  reached  and  passed  Hanging 
Rock,  which  the  ten  pickets  were  preparing  to  defend  from  a 
body  of  cavalry  approaching  by  another  route.  Suspecting 
an  ambush,  the  enemy  at  this  point  stopped  the  pursuit. 

General  Lee  considered  the  attainment  of  the  position 
he  had  planned  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  under- 
taking ;  and  when,  after  almost  incredible  exertions  in  the 
ascent  of  precipitous  heights,  and  almost  exhausting  endur- 
ance of  cold,  he  succeeded  in  planting  himself  on  both  sides 
of  Elk  Water,  and  Colonel  Rust  gained  the  crags  of  Cheat, 
he  hoped  to  catch  in  his  open  hand  the  fruits  of  success. 
The  brave  spirits  within  the  mountain  fortifications  were 
not  prepared  to  succumb,  the  less  so  as  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  immense  superiority  in  numbers  of  Lee's  army.  Since 
the  middle  of  August,  reinforcements,  consisting  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Indiana  and  several  Ohio  regiments,  had  been  re- 
ceived. General  Reynolds  now  moved  his  head-quarters  and 
all  his  available  force  to  Elk  Water,  and  prepared  for  a  vigor- 
ous defence.  The  troops  had  every  confidence  in  their  Gen- 
eral, their  cause,  and  themselves,  and  saw  the  gathering  and 
thickening  dangers  with  delight. 

During  the  second  week  in  September,  the  mountains 
swarmed  with  Confederates.  They  were  in  front  and  in  the 
rear;  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  General  Reynolds  kept 
up  constant  skirmishing,  kept  men  sleeping  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  Rangers  with  their  horses  saddled  and  bridled. 

September  8th,  Sunday,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Owen,  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  infantry  and  four  dragoons, 
to  be  used  as  messengers,  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Wagner 
to  proceed  along  the  turnpike  until  he  should  meet  the  enemy, 
but  to  bring  on  no  general  engagement.  The  first  night  one 
half  of  the  command  slept  on  their  arms,  while  the  other 
half  kept  guard.  They  made  no  fires  and  preserved  entire 
silence.     Before  daylight,  they  resumed  their  advance.     They 
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carefully  examined  both  sides  of  the  road ;  nevertheless  they 
came  so  suddenly  and  so  close  upon  a  troop  of  Confeder- 
ates, that  a  private  of  the  Fifteenth,  almost  before  he  was 
aware,  was  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  scuffle.  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  Colonel  Owen  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  by  sections,  then  to  countermarch,  re-form,  and 
load  in  the  rear.  A  brisk  but  brief  action  followed.  A  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  taken.  Not  a  man  was  lost.  The 
prisoners  represented  their  camp  to  consist  of  eight  thousand 
men. 

Monday,  Colonel  Wagner  ordered  Captain  Templeton,  of 
the  Fifteenth,  to  advance  with  two  companies  eight  miles 
along  the  Huntersville  road,  and  hold  a  point  four  miles  from 
the  enemy's  camp.  Major  Christopher  of  the  Sixth  Ohio, 
with  a  hundred  men,  was  placed  in  the  rear,  as  a  support. 
Wednesday  morning.  Captain  Templeton's  pickets  were 
driven  in.  He  sent  for  reinforcements.  Colonel  Wagner  im- 
mediately sent  the  left  wing  of  the  Fifteenth,  with  Major 
Wood,  and  orders  still  to  hold  the  position ;  but  when  in  a 
short  time  a  scout,  who  had  been  posted  three  miles  to  the 
east,  reported  a  column  of  two  thousand  moving  with  the 
evident  intention  of  cutting  off  Captain  Templeton  and 
Major  Christopher,  Colonel  Wagner  sent  orders  for  the 
entire  force  to  fall  back  instantly. 

Wednesday  night,  Captain  Coon,  of  the  Fourteenth,  was 
ordered  to  guard  the  bridle-path  leading  from  Cheat  Summit 
to  Elk  Water,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Taking  with  him 
sixty  men,  he  left  the  sleeping  camp  on  the  Summit  and 
proceeded  down  the  mountain.  Near  midnight,  finding  the 
darkness  so  great  as  to  render  the  woods  impenetrable,  the 
scouts  bivouacked;  but  rousing  at  dawn,  they  set  about 
their  duty.  During  the  same  night  General  Lee  had  thrown 
into  these  same  woods  three  regiments ;  and  Colonel  Rust, 
from  his  position  in  front,  two  regiments.  These  were  now 
making  their  way  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Cheat  Mountain, 
and  by  this  time  were  on  every  side  of  Captain  Coon's  com- 
pany of  scouts.  Nothing  however  suggested  danger,  except 
the  aspect  of  a  farm-house,  which,  although  known  to  be  oc- 
cupied the  day  before,  was  now  closed  and  deserted.     Cap- 
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tain  Coon  halted  and  sent  two  men  forward.  They  returned 
and  reported  traces  of  six  horses.  A  corporal,  with  four  fnen, 
was  immediately  sent  to  reconnoitre  more  closely.  The 
little  squad  crossed  a  narrow  meadow,  entered  a  wood,  and 
commenced  ascending  a  hill,  before  either  sight  or  sound 
occurred  to  confirm  suspicion.  When  half-way  up  the  height, 
a  salute  of  twenty  or  thirty  muskets  gave  the  required  intel- 
ligence, brought  the  squad  to  a  stand,  and  started  Captain 
Coon  forward.  Several  hundred  muskets  from  the  rocks 
above  forced  a  retreat  behind  the  steep  bank  of  a  small 
stream.  From  this  shelter,  Captain  Coon  and  his  company 
fired  for  a  short  time  in  safety,  and  with  great  effect;  but 
by  the  threat  of  a  flanking  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  driven  back  to  several  piles  of  logs.  Here 
again  there  was  a  stand,  and  hot  firing;  again  there  was  a 
threatened  flanking  movement,  and  again  a  retreat. 

The  great  body  of  the  Rebels,  following  the  deserted  road, 
had  unobserved  come  between  the  Summit  and  the  outposts, 
and  concealed  themselves  within  a  few  feet  of  the  highway, 
waiting  for  sufficient  light  to  enable  them  to  make  an  attack. 
Not  half  a  mile  from  camp  they  seized  the  supply  -  train, 
which  left  every  morning  at  daylight  and  returned  every  after- 
noon with  provisions.  Shortly  after,  a  single  Ranger,  going 
to  his  post,  discovered  the  train  without  drivers  and  horses, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  Colonel  Kimball,  with  twenty  officers 
and  two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth,  Captains  Williamson 
and  Brooks,  repaired  to  the  spot  to  reconnoitre.  Discover- 
ing the  enemy,  yet  unconscious  of  his  strength,  he  opened 
fire.  He  soon  saw  that  he  was  opposed  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber; nevertheless  he  ordered  his  men  to  hold  their  ground, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
throw  aside  guns,  clothing,  and  everything  that  impeded 
progress,  and  fly.  Small  scouting  parties,  at  different  points, 
engaged  the  enemy  under  the  same  misunderstanding  as  to 
numbers.  The  boldness  of  these  little  parties  misled  the 
Confederates.  They  supposed  themselves  discovered,  and 
were  the  more  easily  intimidated. 

Meantime  Captain  Higgins,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ohio, 
with  ninety  men,  was  out  in  search  of  Captain  Coon.     While 
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pressing  through  the  woods  they  received  a  volley  from  a 
hundred  guns.  Two  or  three  volleys  were  exchanged ;  but 
Major  Harrow,  of  the  Fourteenth,  coming  up  with  two  com- 
panies, and  learning  from  prisoners  the  number  in  front, 
drew  in  the  men  and  posted  them,  as  advance  guard,  two 
miles  nearer  camp.  Late  in  the  day.  Captain  Coon  and  the 
larger  portion  of  his  men  came  in.  They  were  torn  and 
scratched  by  briers,  and  wet  from  wading  numerous  streams. 
They  had  been  almost  throttled  by  vines,  had  lost  their  hats 
and  their  shoes,  and  bore  in  their  whole  appearance  evidence 
that  they  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Their  com- 
-rades,  now  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  they  had  endured  and 
had  escaped,  greeted  them  with  cheers  and  even  tears  of  sur- 
prise and  joy. 

Lieutenant  Junod,  Company  E,  Fourteenth  Indiana,  at  a 
picket  station  east  of  the  Summit,  with  a  force  of  thirty-five 
men,  was  attacked  by  five  hundred.  Junod  was  killed ;  as 
was  also  a  private,  George  Winder.  All  the  others  escaped. 
One  saved  himself  by  throwing  up  his  hands  and  falling  as 
if  lifeless. 

In  another  warm  engagement  on  the  west,  thirty  were  able 
to  keep  a  position  against  several  thousand.  The  same  day, 
Thursday,  early  in  the  morning.  General  Reynolds  despatched 
Britz  and  Pulver,  two  of  the  Bracken  Rangers,  and  a  tele- 
graphic operator,  with  orders  to  Colonel  Kimball.  Not  more 
than  a  mile  from  Elk  Water,  the  messengers  were  warned 
by  pickets  of  hidden  danger  along  the  bridle-path.  Glimpses 
of  horses,  tied  in  thickets,  confirmed  report  and  suspicion ;  but 
Britz,  who  carried  the  despatches,  was  resolved  to  proceed. 
His  comrades  contended  that  to  return  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  orders.  Britz  would  hear  no  argument.  "  Go 
back,  if  you  will,"  he  said,  "  but  the  first  obstacle  shall  not 
turn  me  from  what  I  have  undertaken.  I'll  go  on  if  it  cost 
me  my  life !  "  With  that,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
the  spirited  animal  sprang  up  the  broken  path.  Unwilling 
to  desert  their  daring  comrade,  yet  unwilling  to  proceed,  the 
others  followed  more  slowly.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  rifles 
from  behind  the  thickets !  Rifles  of  the  unseen  foe  !  The 
bold  Britz  fell,  shot  through  the  head,  and  dead  on  the  instant. 
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In  turning,  the  telegrapher's  horse  stumbled  and  rolled  down 
a  steep  declivity,  crashing  through  bush  and  brier  at  least  a 
hundred  feet.  Two  days  after,  the  man  came  into  camp, 
unhurt. 

Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Colonel  Kimball,  General  Rey- 
nolds determined  to  force  communication  with  the  Summit, 
and  he  ordered  the  Second  Virginia  and  the  Third  Ohio  to 
cut  their  way  by  the  path,'  and  the  Thirteenth  to  do  the 
same  by  the  road.  The  two  commands  started  at-^hee  on 
Tuesday  morning.  They  met  with  no  opposition,  and  arrived 
at  the  Summit  to  find  the  camp  rejoicing  over  the  repulse 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  mere  reconnoitring  parties. 

On  this  same  day,  Captain  Stough,  of  the  Nineteenth,  had 
a  sharp  engagement  with  a  small  number  of  horsemen,  and 
carried  from  the  field  the  body  of  an  officer  shot  by  Sergeant 
Lieber.  That  dead  officer  was  a  handsome  man ;  but  it  was 
not  his  robust  beauty  and  strength,  lying  in  the  helplessness  of 
death,  that  hushed  the  group  gathered  around  him  in  camp ; 
it  was  his  name — Washington.  The  dead  man  was  John 
A.  Washington,  who  made  the  burial-place  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  a  thing  of  merchandise.  His  treason  was  in 
accordance  with  his  character,  yet  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature :  — 

"  For  not  at  once 

Begets  a  house,  a  demigod,  or  monster ; 
Only  a  line  of  evil  or  of  noble 
Brings  forth  at  last  the  wretch  to  curse,  or  him 
Who  showers  blessings."  * 

Men,  rough  in  speech  and  thought,  were  conscious  of  the 
unfitness  of  his  name.  "  What  will  George  say  to  John  when 
he  goes  up  ?  "  one  asked  of  a  comrade.  "  John  will  never  go 
up,"  replied  the  other,  gravely. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  very  strong  forces  attempted  flank 

* "  Denn  es  erzeugt  nicht  gleich 

Ein  Haus  den  Halbgott  noch  das  Ungeheuer; 
Erst  eine  Reihe  Boser  oder  Guter 
Bringt  endlich  das  Entsetzen,  bringt  die  Freude 
Der  Welt  hervor." 

Goethe's  IpUgenie  auf  Tauris. 
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movements,  but  with  no  better  success  than  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  General  Lee  then  gathered  up  his  troops  and 
retired,  his  rear  completely  routed  on  the  retreat  by  the  Thir- 
teenth Indiana.  The  roads  were  left  full  of  knapsacks,  guns, 
and  other  proo/s  of  the  fatigue  and  alarm  of  the  Confederates. 

Seldom  has  a  plan,  so  well  laid  as  that  of  General  Lee, 
so  well  and  boldly  carried  out  to  the  very  last  stage,  failed 
so  completely. 

The  mountains  were  climbed,  the  rear  of  the  Union  camps 
was  gained ;  the  camps  were  surrounded,  and  attacked  re- 
peatedly from  every  quarter.  Lee's  force  was  overwhelming 
in  numbers ;  yet  he  could  find  no  vulnerable  point,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining  a  single  salute  from  the  batteries 
within  the  intrenchments.  The  communication  between  the 
camps  was  obstructed  but  one  day.  His  failure  was  no  dis- 
credit to  him.  It  was  due  alone  to  the  sleepless  vigilance 
of  General  Reynolds  and  his  officers,  and  the  number  and  the 
daring  of  the  scouting  parties.  Meeting  armed  men  at  every 
turn  and  at  every  step  of  advance,  the  Confederates  imag- 
ined their  number  discovered,  and  their  enemy  in  force ; 
while  the  Federal  troops  in  almost  every  instance  supposed 
themselves  engaging  small  scouting  parties,  and  were  re- 
joiced rather  than  elated  at  the  series  of  victories. 

Colonel  Kimball  had  lost  popularity  since  he  had  been 
among  the  mountains,  from  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  word 
"  machine,"  which,  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  discipline, 
he  had  applied  to  the  soldier.  To  the  Volunteer,  fresh  from 
the  unrestrained  and  independent  life  of  the  American  cit- 
izen, the  term  was  suggestive  only  of  the  slavish  life  and 
character  of  the  European  soldier,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
inexpressibly  distasteful.  Probably  no  overt  act  on  the  part 
of  one  in  authority,  and  certainly  no  word,  could  have  been 
equally  offensive.  But  in  the  hour  of  danger,  Colonel  Kim- 
ball showed  himself  so  skilful  in  plan,  so  prompt  in  action, 
so  watchful,  so  brave,  and  so  regardless  of  his  own  comfort 
and  safety,  that  the  Volunteers,  as  generous  in  acknowledg- 
ing merit  as  they  were  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  personal 
dignity,  not  only  forgave  the  obnoxious  term,  but  gave  to 
the  Colonel  the  most  hearty  admiration  and  confidence. 
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Our  loss  in  the  engagements  was  singularly  small  —  nine 
killed,  two  missing,  and  sixty  prisoners.  The  killed  from 
Indiana,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  two  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  two  of  the  Fifteenth. 

The  ambulance,  sent  to  bring  in  the  remains  of  Junod  and 
Winder,  returned  empty ;  the  affectionate  sharers  of  their  dan- 
ger insisting  on  carrying  the  dead  in  their  arms. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed  the  day  of  Lee's 
retreat.  The  scene  was  solemn  and  was  rendered  peculiarly 
impressive  by  the  unusual  circumstances  and  suiToundings, — 
the  tall  dark  firs  and  hoary  rocks,  the  piercing  wail  of  the 
trumpet  atid  fife,  the  parting  salute  over  the  graves,  and  above 
all  that  strange  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  Unseen,  which  comes 
oftener  and  more  thrillingly  to  the  sojourner  on  the  moun- 
tain-top than  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  plain. 

Successful  as  was  General  Reynolds's  repulse  of  Lee,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements,  and  ear- 
nestly represented  his  need  to  Governor  Morton  and  to  the 
War  Department.  Without  waiting  for  orders  from  the 
Department,  Governor  Morton  immediately  sent  to  his  aid 
the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana,  which  were  barely  organized. 
When  Milroy  received  orders  to  move,  the  regiment  was  not 
full,  but  he  obtained  permission  to  complete  the  number  from 
the  Twenty-eighth  Indiana,  which  was  recruiting  at  the  same 
place.  Orders  from  the  War  Department  came  the  day  after 
the  regiments  left. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, the  light  showers,  common  to  all  mountain  regions,  gave 
place  to  furious  storms.  Quiet  brooks,  which  in  summer 
wind  their  rippling  way  around  the  rocks,  and  gently  wash 
the  bared  roots  of  pine  and  oak,  now  tore  rocks  and  trees 
from  their  foothold  or  dashed  over  them,  sweeping  along  every 
less  firm  obstacle.  Summer  breezes  became  roaring,  howling, 
shrieking  blasts.  The  motionless  mist  was  swept  away  by 
a  dull,  driving  army  of  clouds. 

The  night  of  September  27th  was  fearful.  Rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  blast  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  Elk  Water 
was  like  the  pealing  of  a  gigantic  trumpet.  The  trembling 
tents   started   from   their   foundations.      The   Elk  rose,  and 
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dashed  down   a  great  part  of  the  fortifications,  ana  threat- 
ened to  carry  away  blankets,  clothing,  and  men. 

None  were  so  exposed  in  these  autumn  storms  as  the  pickets 
at  their  distant  and  solitary  posts.  A  little  party  of  soldiers 
sometimes  watched  for  days  together  in  some  untravelled 
bridle-path  or  on  some  ledge  of  rocks,  where  the  stillness  of 
day  was  not  less  than  that  of  night,  and  was  never  broken 
except  by  the  rattle  of  the  creeping  snake,  the  stealthy  step 
of  the  mountain-fox,  or  the  cry  of  some  more  savage  animal. 
The  squirrel  and  rabbit  live  in  milder  regions ;  birds  also  seek 
a  warmer  climate.  There  could  be  few  severer  tests  of  physi- 
cal courage  than  the  dreary  beat  of  these  distant  sentinels. 
One  night,  a  single  Ranger  was  riding  along  the  mountain, 
through  a  forest  which  added  its  shade  to  the  darkness  of 
a  moonless  and  cloudy  sky.  Unable  to  see,  and  therefore 
unable  to  pick  his  way,  he  proceeded  slowly,  his  horse's  hoofs, 
now  crushing  a  dead  limb,  now  starting  a  loose  stone,  alone 
breaking  the  stillness.  Suddenly  a  rustle,  a  gleam,  the  quick 
springing  and  trampling  of  feet!  Almost  before  the  thought 
of  bushwhackers  could  form  itself,  a  line  of  motionless  fig- 
ures stood  before  him.  That  creeping,  icy  terror,  which  in  a 
moment  of  awful  danger  is  not  unknown  to  the  stoutest 
heart,  froze  his  blood.  He  waited  the  deadly  click  of  the 
rifle.  A  minute,  and  no  sound ;  another,  still  no  sound. 
Then,  to  the  equal  amazement  and  relief  of  horseman  and 
horse,  the  foe  turned,  and  swiftly  leaping  back  into  the  forest, 
revealed  a  body  of  startled  deer. 

The  storms  of  September  converted  the  turnpikes  into  long 
and  deep  stretches  of  mud ;  and  wagons  were  three  and  even 
four  days  coming  from  Webster,  fifty  miles,  whence  all  army 
stores  and  mail-matter  were  brought.  Government  horses 
suffered  sadly,  drivers,  in  their  impatience,  neglecting  alike 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  honesty. 

With  the  first  week  of  October,  the  storms  passed  away ; 
and  the  sun  —  shining  over  forests  lighted  up  with  the  glo- 
rious hues  of  autumn,  the  dying  leaf  only  the  more  brilliant 
from  its  proximity  to  the  fadeless  needle  of  the  evergreen  — 
revealed  a  magnificence  double  that  of  summer. 

During  the  summer  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fall,  the 
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troops  suffered  for  want  of  proper  clothing.  They  had 
scarcely  built  their  fortifications  before  they  felt  the  necessity 
of  a  warmer  dress,  July  though  it  was.  General  Reynolds 
sent  a  requisition  for  overcoats,  but  it  received  no  attention. 
A  second  requisition  met  with  no  better  success.  He  applied 
to  Governor  Morton,  but  it  was  long  before  even  Governor 
Morton  was  able  to  elicit  anything  but  despatches  from  neg- 
lectful officials.  Agents  asserted  that  clothing  had  been 
bought ;  clothiers,  that  it  had  been  sold  ;  railroad-men,  that 
it  had  passed  over  the  road.  The  information  and  reports 
seemed  satisfactory  and  accurate.  But  no  clothing  reached 
the  Cheat  Mountains,  and  no  railroad  official  could  ever  trace 
its  route.  Three  messengers,  sent  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
returned  unsuccessful.  A  fourth,  while  burrowing  in  a  ware- 
house on  the  Kanawha,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  came 
upon  several  boxes  of  United  States  uniforms.  They  had 
been  soaked  in  a  freshet,  and  had  lain  until  they  had  rotted, 
and  were  now  useless.  But  the  discovery  added  the  impetus 
of  hope  to  the  search.  More  boxes  were  found.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  suits  were  not  discovered  and  not  accounted  for. 
Though  there  never  has  been  an  exposure  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  certain  that  greedy  men  caused  much  suf- 
fering to  our  faithful  and  patient  soldiers  that  summer  and 
fall. 

During  the  search  and  investigation,  the  Volunteers  con- 
tinued their  acquaintance  with  mountain  breezes  and  storms, 
their  tatters  flying  like  flags,  their  blue  fingers  showing  the 
grip  of  ague,  and  their  bare  feet  steadily  pursuing  the  guard's 
rough  round.  Not  until  November  was  passing  into  De- 
cember did  rags  yield  to  whole  and  comfortable  garments. 
He  who  would  rob  our  Government  or  our  soldiers,  is  capa- 
ble of  any  crime,  and  incapable  of  any  virtue. 

General  Lee  went  to  the  Kanawha  region,  immediately 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the-  Federal  fortifications, 
and  left  General  H.  R.  Jackson  with  a  large  force  strongly 
intrenched  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Cheat  Mountain 
Summit,  on  a  series  of  natural  terraces,  which  form  the  slope 
of  one  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  which  offer  an  ex- 
traordinarily advantageous  position  for  defence.    The  valley  at 
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the  base  of  this  slope  is  almost  oval  in  form,  encircled  by  hills, 
and  terminated  at  the  northwest  extremity  by  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tain, on  the  Summit  of  which  had  so  long  been  Colonel  Kim- 
ball's head-quarters.  Its  width  varies  from  two  miles  to 
half  a  mile ;  its  direct  length,  from  the  foot  of  one  range  to 
the  foot  of  the  other,  is  little  more  than  six  miles.  At  the  base 
of  the  Cheat  the  road  crosses  a  branch  of  the  Greenbrier ;  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  it  crosses  the  Greenbrier.  On  the 
road  at  the  river-crossing  stood  a  tavern  called  the  "  Travel- 
ler's Repose,"  and  at  a  little  distance  a  mill.  The  fortifica- 
tions began  immediately  behind  these  houses,  the  mill-race 
serving  as  a  moat  for  parts  of  two  sides,  and  extended  into 
the  forest  which  crowned  the  Summit  and  which  stretched 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  completely  concealing  a  great  part 
of  the  defences,  especially  on  the  left  flank.  Particulars  in 
regard  to  the  position  and  strength  of  this  camp,  called  Camp 
Bartow,  were  unknown  to  General  Reynolds,  and,  as  the  val- 
ley was  held  by  Rebel  pickets,  their  line  extending  to  the  very 
base  of  the  Cheat,  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  reconnoissance 
in  force. 

In  consequence,  he  determined,  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, to  make  an  armed  reconnoissance,  and  sent  the  Ninth 
and  Fifteenth  in  advance  from  Elk  Water  to  the  Summit. 
The  commencement  of  the  expedition  was  not  auspicious. 
Having  been  ordered  not  to  encumber  themselves  with  bag- 
gage, the  men  were  without  tents,  and,  during  four  days' 
detention  on  the  bleak  Summit,  were  exposed,  entirely 
unsheltered,  to  fiercely  inclement  weather.  Crouching  amid 
rocks  and  brush,  in  water  and  mud,  they  endured  a  rain  which 
poured  down  forty-eight  hours  without  a  moment's  cessation. 
The  cold  was  so  bitter,  and  the  want  of  sleep  so  exhausting, 
that  some  of  those  brave  and  patient  men,  uninured  as  they 
yet  were  to  hardship,  wept  like  children ;  and  the  officers, 
Milroy  especially,  full  of  affectionate  concern  and  sympathy, 
often  felt  their  own  eyes  blinded  with  tears  during  those  ter- 
rible hours.  A  number  sank  under  the  exposure  and  were 
carried  to  the  hospital.  The  suffering  was  not  confined  to 
the  men,  —  several  horses  and  mules  died  from  the  cold. 

At  midnight  of  October  2d,  the  movement  towards  Green- 
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brier  began.  The  force  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  : 
three  Ohio  regiments,  two  batteries,  and  a  part  of  a  third ; 
three  cavalry  companies,  Bracken's  Indiana,  Greenfield's  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Robinson's  Ohio ;  and  the  Seventh,  Ninth, 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Indiana. 
The  four  last-named  regiments  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
exposure,  hard  service,  and  sickness.  In  September,  when 
Lee  made  his  onset,  the  few  sick  threw  down  their  blankets, 
snatched  up  their  guns,  and  ran  from  the  hospitals  to  the 
ranks ;  but  now  about  half  the  men,  as  they  were  roused  at 
midnight,  lay  and  listened  to  the  heavy  tread  of  the  depart- 
ing force  with  only  a  languid  interest.  The  Ninth  led  the 
advance.  The  night  was  dark.  The  march  was  in  silence, 
except  when  trees  had  to  be  chopped  from  the  road.  At 
daylight  they  arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  north  branch  of 
the  Greenbrier,  about  four  miles  from  the  Confederate  Camp. 
A  lively  skirmJsh  took  place  here  between  Confederate  pickets 
and  two  companies  of  the  advance.  One  of  the  Ninth  was 
killed,  and  another  slightly  wounded.  The  pickets  retreated 
rapidly ;  and  the  Ninth  dashed  after  them,  not  stopping 
until  ordered  to  halt,  within  two  miles  of  the  Rebel  camp, 
for  the  artillery. 

The  front  of  Camp  Bartow  was  hidden  from  view  by  a 
densely  wooded  hillock,  which  in  its  thickets  now  sheltered 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Kim- 
ball was  ordered  to  clear  a  place  on  this  knoll  for  Loomis's 
Battery,  Colonel  Milroy  and  Colonel  Dumont  to  march  along 
the  river  to  the  right,  and  be  prepared  to  give  assistance  if 
needed.  With  a  shout,  the  ragged  Fourteenth  rushed  up  the 
hill-side.  A  warm  contest  ensued.  The  Confederates  fought 
with  a  spirit  they  had  not  before  shown,  and  yielded  the 
ground  only  as  they  were  driven.  The  Ninth  and  Seventh 
pouring  on  their  flank,  they  were  forced  to  the  left,  their  own 
right,  and  back  to  their  fortifications. 

Within  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  intrenchments, 
the  National  troops  halted,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their 
faces,  lay  nearly  an  hour,  while  an  artillery  duel  took  place 
over  them.  It  was  a  singular  situation,  at  least  for  raw 
troops,  —  Loomis  and  Howe  and  Daum  in  their  rear,  Confed- 
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erate  cannon  booming  in  their  front,  the  mountains  echoing 
the  hollow  roar  of  guns  and  multiplying  the  shrill  shriek  of 
shells.  Yet  in  spite  of  novelty,  tumult,  and  danger,  some 
of  the  mert  were  so  weary  that  they  fell  asleep. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  firing,  rockets  were  observed  to  go 
up  frpm  the  camp ;  and  soon  after  reinforcements  of  perhaps 
five  thousand  were  seen  coming  down  the  road  behind  the 
enemy.  General  Reynolds,  who  stood  on  a  knoll  in  a  line 
with  the  batteries,  was  able  to  observe  the  movements  of  both 
armies  without  a  glass.  He  thought  the  Confederate  force, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  amounted  to  about 
five  thousand ;  and  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  continue 
the  attack,  especially  as  he  had  gained  the  information  he 
desired.  But  some  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  of 
a  movement  on  our  left  flank,  and  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
officers  who  surrounded  him,  induced  General  Reynolds  to 
give  orders  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  right.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ti'oops  supporting  the  batteries  were  hastily  sum- 
moned ;  and  the  Rebel  troops  were  met  by  the  Seventh, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Indiana,  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
Ohio.  The  Seventh,  a  raw  regiment,  which  had  as  yet 
scarcely  heard  the  sound  of  cannon,  was  put  in  the  van,  and 
received  a  furious  storm  of  balls.  Some  say  it  hesitated,  oth- 
ers, authority  as  good,  assert  that  it  not  only  held  its  ground, 
but  advanced.  Certainly  it  did  not  run;  and  when,  after  a 
short  but  fierce  contest,  orders  to  retire  were  given,  the  Sev- 
.  enth,  as  well  as  the  other  regiments  engaged,  retreated  in  good 
order. 

The  desire  to  resume  the  attack  was  loudly  and  universally 
expressed,  but  the  orders  were  peremptory,  and  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  turn  their  back  to  the  enemy.  They  marched 
away  slowly  and  sullenly,  the  Ninth  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
burning  with  indignation  as  cannon-balls  and  traitor  cheers 
were  hurled  after  them.  They  seized  every  pretext  for  linger- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  being  pursued  and  forced  into  a  decisive 
engagement.  But  the  Confederates  could  not  be  enticed  from 
their  stronghold,  and  the  Union  troops  reached  Cheat  Moun- 
tain Summit  in  safety  and  unmolested.  They  had  marched 
twenty-four  miles,  and  had  been  under  fire  four  hours. 
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The  National  loss  was  nine  killed,  six  of  these  were  Indian- 
ians  ;  thirty-two  wounded,  —  an  extremely  small  loss  for  so 
severe  a  combat.  It  is  affecting  to  see  in  the  list  of  the  killed, 
after  the  name  of  J.  Urner  Price,  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth, 
the  simple  remark,  "  He  died  a  Christian  as  he  had  lived  one." 
The  Confederates  had  three  guns  disabled,  and  lost,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  fifty  men.  General  Reynolds,  whose 
estimation  of  numbers  is  always  very  moderate,  reckoned 
their  loss  over  two  hundred. 

On  the  return  the  Seventh  discovered,  to  its  consternation, 
that  its  banner  was  missing.  The  color-bearer,  called  to 
account,  was  obliged  to  confess,  that,  when  the  troops  sup- 
porting the  batteries  were  ordered  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  he  had  put  the  banner,  for  safe-keeping,  in  a  fence- 
corner,  or  against  a  tree,  and  having  fallen  asleep,  had  forgot- 
ten it  when  roused  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  right. 
This  ridiculous  incident  gave  to  the  Seventh  the  title  of 
Banner  Regiment,  —  a  title  given  in  mockery,  and  received 
in  some  mortification,  but  fitting  to  be  worn  now  in  all  honor 
by  the  men  who  fought  at  Port  Republic.  The  battle  of 
Greenbrier  closed  the  campaign. 

Milroy  had  been  appointed  Brigadier-General,  September 
3d ;  but  a  brigade  was  not  assigned  to  him  until  the  second 
week  in  October,  when  he  was  given  the  command  of  the 
brigade  at  Cheat  Summit.  He  at  once  commenced  an  active 
system  of  daily  scouting,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
Greenbrier,  which  place  he  supposed  General  Reynolds  would 
attack  again.  Milroy's  scouts  several  times  passed  around 
Greenbrier  Camp,  and  had  skirmishes  with  the  Rebels  on  all 
sides  of  the  fortifications.  The  enemy  began  to  think  their 
position  unsafe,  especially  as  Jackson,  who  had  now  with- 
drawn from  the  Cheat  Mountain  region,  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished their  number ;  and  they  fell  back  nine  miles,  to  a  point 
on  the  Alleghanies,  which  they  strongly  fortified. 

General  Milroy,  with  a  portion  of  his  forces,  followed  them 
up  the  day  after  they  fell  back  ;  he  found  a  large  amount  of 
camp  equipage  about  the  deserted  fortifications,  with  several 
pugnacious  epistles  addressed  to  him  and  his  troops.  He 
followed   to  the  immediate  vicinity  of   Alleghany   Summit, 
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where  he  captured  a  Georgia  soldier,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  situation  and  strength  of  the  forces  there. 

General  Milroy  gave  his  personal  attention  to  every  duty, 
and  frequently  hastened  a  lingering  job  with  the  strength  and 
skill  of  his  own  arm.  On  one  occasion,  thinking  that  his 
men  were  long  in  repairing  a  bridge,  he  got  off  his  horse  and 
went  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist,  to  assist  in  arrang- 
ing the  logs.  While  he  was  at  this  work,  a  teamster  came 
along  and  commenced  cursing  the  men  for  their  tardiness. 
The  General  looked  up  and  said,  "  You  look  pretty  stout ; 
suppose  you  give  us  a  lift."  "  See  you  damned  first!"  was 
the  surly  reply.  "  Look  here,"  said  the  General,  "  if  you  give 
us  any  more  of  your  abase,  I'll  come  up  there  and  pummel 
your  head  with  a  stone."  The  teamster  went  on,  and  soon 
met  with  an  acquaintance  of  whom  he  inquired,  "  Who  is 
that  gray-headed  cuss  back  there  at  the  bridge  ?  He  's  mighty 
sassy."  "Why!"  exclaimed  the  acquaintance,  "that's  our 
Old  Gray  Eagle  ! "  The  teamster,  who  already  had  had  some 
misgivings,  returned  to  apologize. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  building  substantial  cabins.  The 
sound  of  the  axe  and  the  saw,  accompanied  by  joke  and 
song,  enlivened  the  forest,  and  gave  promise  of  comfort  to  the 
coming  winter.  The  last  week  in  October  the  troops  were 
inspected  by  Major  Slemmer,  of  Fort  Pickens'  fame.  He 
gave  them  high  praise,  not  only  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
camps  and  clothes,  and  for  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  but 
for  the  superiority  of  their  discipline.  He  ranked  them  among 
the  best  drilled  in  the  service. 

October  28th,  the  Thirteenth  left  camp  on  a  reconnoi- 
tring expedition  through  the  southern  part  of  Randolph,  and 
through  Webster  county.  They  took  no  baggage,  carried  their 
provisions,  which  consisted  of  four  days'  rations,  on  mules, 
and  were  prepared  with  axes  to  chop  their  way.  They 
plunged,  almost  at  once,  into  a  pathless  wilderness,  through 
which  they  were  five  days  journeying.  They  were  frequently 
obliged  to  cut  a  passage  through  dense  thickets  ;  and  once 
could  find  no  place  for  their  feet  except  in  the  bed  of  the 
Holly,  which  they  traversed  eight  miles.  They  slept  nightly 
on  beds  of  moss,  which  were  softer  than  the  finest  mattresses, 
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but  saturated  with  rain.  The  1st  of  November,  at  noon, 
while  they  were  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  covered  with 
trees  and  underbrush,  a  heavy  volley  was  poured  on  them 
from  above.  Two  companies  immediately  charged  up  the 
mountain,  although  no  enemy  was  visible.  They  soon  dis- 
covered the  ambush,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  about  three 
hundred  yards.  At  this  distance  the  Rebels  rallied,  and  again 
seeking  shelter,  continued  the  fight  for  a  very  short  time, 
when  they  fled.  The  Thirteenth,  being  already  weary  with  a 
march  of  eighteen  miles,  encamped  on  the  spot  for  the  night. 
Beyond  the  Little  Kanawha  they  discovered  a  block-house, 
evidently  newly  built.  They  approached  with  some  caution^ 
but  found,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  that  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  a  hundred,  was  loyal.  The  mountaineers  of 
the  region,  who  were  faithful  to  the  Government,  had  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Moccasin  Rangers, 
a  military  company  sworn  to  exterminate  Union  citizens, 
and  had  just  finished  the  fort,  in  which  they  expected  to  find 
protection  until  they  could  call  for  and  receive  assistance. 
The  spectacle  of  sturdy  patriotism  afforded  by  these  honest 
mountaineers  repaid  the  soldiers  for  many  a  weary  mile ;  and 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  admiration  they  bestowed  was  not 
less  grateful  to  the  Virginians.  They  met  and  parted  with 
the  cordiality  of  brothers. 

The  Thirteenth  took  the  Rebel  mail,  on  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  two  portions  of  the  Rebel  Army,  a  large 
quantity  of  Confederate  money,  and  thirteen  rancorous  Seces- 
sionists, four  of  whom  were  bushwhacking  at  the  time  of 
their  capture.  The  remaining  seven  belonged  to  the  military 
company  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
prisoners  were  preposterous  specimens  of  humanity,  savage 
and  snaky,  like  Indians,  —  but  stupid  in  countenance,  drawling 
in  speech,  lathy  in  form,  and  dangling  in  movement.  They 
evinced  no  distress,  nor  anxiety,  nor  curiosity,  nor  regret. 
They  seemed  passionless,  yet  they  had  shown  themselves 
fearfully  blood-thirsty. 

The  Thirteenth  reached  camp,  hungry,  haggard,  and  dilap- 
idated, but  well  satisfied  with  having  explored  in  nine  days 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  the  wildest  region  in  West 
Virginia. 
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General  Reynolds  and  the  larger  number  of  his  troops 
were  ordered  to  leave  West  Virginia  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember. General  Milroy  was  put  in  command  of  Cheat 
Mountain  district,  embracing  the  posts  of  Beverly,  Hutton- 
ville,  Elk  "Water,  and  Cheat  Mountain  ;  and  one  regiment 
was  assigned  to  each  post.  Being  left  to  himself,  with  the 
Ninth  Indiana,  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirty-second  Ohio, 
Second  Virginia,  and  Bracken's  Cavalry,  Milroy  immediately 
commenced  preparations  to  attack  the  Rebel  works  at  Alle- 
ghany Summit.  The  Thirteenth  Indiana,  although  under 
orders  to  leave,  had  not  yet  left  Beverly  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember; and  General  Reynolds,  who  was  also  still  at  Bev- 
erly, sent  up  about  three  hundred  of  the  Thirteenth,  and  one 
hundred  of  the  Thirty-second  Ohio.  These,  with  the  Ninth 
Indiana,  (five  hundred,)  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  (four  hundred,) 
Second  Virginia,  (two  hundred  and  fifty,)  and  about  thirty 
of  the  Rangers,  moved  on  the  12th  toward  the  Confederate 
camp.  At  Greenbrier,  the  old  Camp  Bartow,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  Milroy  divided  his  forces,  and  sent  Colonel 
Moody  with  the  Ninth  and  the  Second  Virginia  to  make  a 
detour  to  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  left  flank 
of  the  Rebels,  which  commanded  the  Staunton  turnpike. 
Milroy  left  Greenbrier  about  an  hour  after  Colonel  Moody, 
and  going  on  the  direct  road,  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Con- 
federate works  about  daylight,  a  little  later  than  the  concerted 
time  of  attack. 

He  sent  his  detachment  to  the  left  up  the  hill.  At  the  top 
they  fell  in  with  a  strong  picket-guard,  which  they  endeavored 
to  capture,  to  prevent  discovery,  as  they  were  directed  to 
remain  in  the  woods  until  they  heard  firing  from  Moody, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  pickets  escaped 
and  gave  the  alarm  ;  and  when  Milroy's  detachment  emerged 
from  the  woods,  it  was  met  by  the  whole  Confederate  force, 
about  two  thousand  strong.  After  a  desperate  engagement 
of  about  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  was  driven  into  his  works, 
which  consisted  of  huts,  built  so  that  they  formed  fortifica- 
tions with  a  hollow  square.  Milroy's  men  charged  gallantly 
in  after  them,  and  for  a  time  held  part  of  their  works.  They 
were  forced  back,  but  repulsed  the  Rebels  with  great  loss  to 
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them  every  time  they  attempted  to  advance  beyond  their  works. 
The  fight  was  thus  kept  up  until  the  Union  troops  had  no 
more  ammunition,  and  hearing  nothing  of  Colonel  Moody 
on  the  other  side,  became  discouraged.  General  Milroy  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  conflict.  He  carried 
with  him  his  wounded,  and  thirty  prisoners,  and  retired  in 
good  order. 

Scarcely  had  Milroy  reached  the  base  of  the  hill,  when 
Moody  arrived  at  the  top  on  the  other  side.  He  had  been 
detained,  first  by  the  wretched  nature  of  the  roads,  afterwards 
by  obstructions  of  trees  and  brush.  Near  the  camp  the 
obstructions  were  so  great,  it  was  aln:iost  impossible  to 
advance.  The  sound  of  cannon  seemed  to  restore  the  ex- 
hausted strength  of  his  men.  They  made  their  way  over 
breastworks  and  through  ditches  until  the  very  last  line  was 
reached.  There  they  fought  four  hours  with  fiery  and  desper- 
ate energy,  but  neither  the  valor  nor  skill  of  so  small  a  force 
could  avail  against  the  whole  Confederate  power  massed  at 
this  point ;  and  baffled,  overcome,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to 
turn  and  retreat.  ' 

Could  Colonel  Moody  have  attacked  simultaneously  with 
Milroy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  assault  would  have  been 
a  complete  success.  As  it  was,  it  was  a  melancholy,  an  utter 
failure. 

Costly  blood  sprinkled  that  Rebel  hill;  and  not  the  least 
precious  was  that  of  Joseph  Gordon,  a  beautiful,  brave  youth, 
whose  culture,  talent,  and  lofty  aspirations  gave  promise  of  a 
noble  career.  Shot  in  the  forehead,  he  fell  almost  at  the  cab- 
ins of  the  enemy,  and  while  his  clear,  young  voice,  calling  to 
his  comrades  to  "  Come  on ! "  was  still  ringing  through  the 
woods. 

The  number  of  National  troops  killed  was  twenty-four  ; 
wounded,  one  hundred  and  seven ;  missing,  ten.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  enemy's  loss  is  not  known. 
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^  CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  BRACKEN  RANGERS. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  Bracken's 
Uangers  were  employed  night  and  day,  —  nearly  all  the  time 
on  half  rations,  seldom  on  full,  frequently  without  any.  Hay 
was  furnished  as  it  could  be  procured  in  the  neighborhood ; 
corn  and  oats  from  "Webster  by  wagon,  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  Early  in  October  they  were  sent  to  Beverly  to 
rest  and  to  pasture  the  horses.  In  November  they  were 
recalled,  excepting  a  small  number,  and  scattered  about  among 
the  different  posts.  Those  remaining  in  Beverly  had  the 
county  jail —  a  large,  comfortable,  two-story  brick  building  — 
assigned  them  as  winter-quarters.  They  had  charge  of  the 
prisoners  captured,  conveying  them  from  time  to  time  to 
Grafton,  for  transportation  to  prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
This  duty  was  severe,  as  it  was  performed  in  midwinter, 
when  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  A  progress  of  a 
mile  an  hour  was  "  on  time."  When  from  necessity  the 
speed  was  increased  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  both  pris- 
oners and  guard  suffered  and  complained. 

The  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  company  to  be  Rangers 
not  only  in  name  but  in  fact,  fully  succeeded.  They  were  to 
be  found  wherever  there  was  "  forage  and  rations,"  and  some- 
times where  there  was  neither.  They  made  an  unusual 
number  of  acquaintance.  Even  the  Secesh  girls,  who  had 
"  cousins  "  in  the  Rebel  Army,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them 
a  bright  smile.  This  happy  disposition  to  wander  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  hiding-places  of  wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
and  such  other  animals  as  are  accustomed  to  make  sudden 
attacks  on  soldiers,  biting  them  severely.  Their  quarters, 
New-Year's  eve,  were  filled  with  these  dangerous  animals, 
the  Rangers  intending  to  guard  them  till  high  noon,  when  they 
would  take  ample  satisfaction  for  all  past  sufferings.     But 
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the  General  had  prepared  a  different  feast.  Daylight  found 
them  mounted,  their  horses'  heads  turned  southward  toward 
their  old  camping-ground  at  Huttonville. 

An  expedition  had  been  planned  against  Huntersville,  a 
rendezvous  and  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Rebel  Array  and 
guerrillas.  Detachments  from  the  Second  Virginia,  Twenty- 
fifth  Ohio,  Bracken's  Cavalry  (under  Lieutenant  Delzell),  in 
all  six  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Webster, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  formed  the  expedition.  They 
encamped  that  night  at  Big  Spring,  —  so  named  from  one 
of  the  large  and  beautiful  springs  common  in  these  moun- 
tains. No  one  in  that  command  will  forget  the  darkness 
of  that  night,  or  the  terrible  wind  which  swept  down  the 
mountain  gorges. 

Taking  a  soldier's  breakfast,  the  troops  pushed  on,  not 
only  success  but  their  safety  depending  upon  their  reaching 
Huntersville  before  reinforcements  could  be  sent  there.  The 
second  night  they  encamped  at  the  commencement  of  a 
blockade  of  the  road  made  by  Lee's  army  on  its  retreat  from 
Elk  Water  the  previous  September.  It  was  formed  of  felled 
trees,  was  a  mile  in  extent,  and  in  some  places  twenty  feet 
high.  It  formed  a  complete  defence,  impassable  even  to  a 
footman.  Gathering  pine  boughs  for  beds,  the  troops  clus- 
tered around  the  fires  which  lighted  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the 
pine  forest.  The  Rangers,  as  usual,  faring  better  than  their 
comrades,  had  saddles  for  pillows.  Leaving  the  wagons  the 
next  morning,  they  scaled  the  mountain  sides,  the  cavalry 
horses  being  led  over  untrodden  paths.  By  ten  o'clock  they 
had  reached  the  open  road.  At  the  bridge  over  Greenbrier 
River,  the  enemy  was  first  discovered  in  strong  works,  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage;  but 'the  cavalry  fording  the 
river  above  the  bridge,  the  enemy  fled  without  firing  a  gun. 

Major  Webster  pushed  on  to  Huntersville,  six  miles  dis- 
tant, meeting  with  no  resistance,  until  reaching  the  valley 
in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  Rebels,  strongly  posted, 
opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  troops,  who  instantly  formed 
into  line  and  charged  into  town.  The  Rebels  retreated.  It 
was  but  the  work  of  an  hour  to  destroy  the  village  and  a 
large  amount  of  army  stores.     Major  Webster  immediately 
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started  on   his  return.     He  reached  camp  the    seventh  day, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  Rangers  resumed  their  usual  occupation  of  scouting, 
guarding  prisoners,  and  carrying  messages,  when  Captain 
Bracken  was  ordered  to  proceed,  via  Buckhannon  and 
Clarksburg,  to  Parkersburg.  The  place  was  reached  about 
the  first  of  February.      Comfortable  quarters  and  sufficient 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   TWO    SCOUTS.      BY  W.  B.  F. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of-  July,  General  Rey- 
nolds and  staif  left  the  little  town  of  Webster,  and  took 
up  the  line  of  march  southward  along  the  Staunton  'pike. 
The  day  was  hot  and  dusty.  A  few  straggling  soldiers  were 
found  along  the  road,  —  and  occasionally  an  array-wagon 
came  lumbering  down  the  hills.  One  day's  rations  in  our 
haversacks  prevented  our  stopping  by  the  way  for  dinner. 
So  we  rode  steadily  onward  till  we  came  to  Philippi,  where 
Clark  and  I  called  upon  some  of  our  old  acquaintances, 
who  were  much  surprised  to  see  us,  as  they  had  bidden  us 
good-bye  only  a  few  days  before,  expecting  never  to  see  us 
again.  "We  told  them  that  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
serve  under  the  new  General  during  the  war.  Philippi  had 
resumed  its  business-looks,  and  we  passed  through,  going 
on  some  six  miles,  and  reached  our  camp  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  —  or  the  Half-way  House,  as  it  is  called,  being 
half-way  between  Philippi  and  Bealington. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  we  were  sti-iking  tents.  Old 
Thompson  came  down  and  presented  a  bill  of  ten  dollars 
for  camping  on  his  farm.  General  Reynolds  asked  if  he  was 
a  Union  man.  He  said  he  was ;  but  nevertheless  demanded 
damages  for  our  lodgings ;  and  received  a  damning  at  the 
hands  of  Captain  Keyes  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
who  was  acting  as  escort  to  the  General. 

We  resumed  our  march,  stopping  a  few  moments  at  El- 
liott's, and  -at  the  old  Rebel  camp  at  Laurel  Hill,  where 
we  took  in  a  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  Larz  Anderson, 
brother  of  Major  Anderson,  (of  Fort  Sumter,)  who  was  going 
to  Beverly  to  see  his  sons,  who  were  in  the  Sixth  Ohio.  We 
had  quite  a  pleasant  ride  over  a  good  road,  through  a  pictu- 
resque country,  not  thickly  inhabited,  and  at  four  p.  m.  arrived 
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at  Beverly,  where  we  made  a  halt  of  an  hour,  while  General 
Reynolds  gave  some  orders.  Here  we  found  the  Sixth  Ohio 
and  First  Virginia  regiments,  and  Bracken's  Indiana  Cavalry. 

About  five  we  started  on  southward,  crossing  and  recrossing 
Tygart's  Valley  River,  which  grows  smaller  continually  and 
more  crooked,  and  more  cramped  in  among  the  mountains. 
The  scenery  was  grand  and  imposing.  The  narrow  valley 
was  locked  in  by  mountain  barriers,  which  seemed  piled  up, 
roll  upon  roll,  away  into  the  blue  mists  of  the  summer  even- 
ing. We  advanced  along  narrow  passes,  turned  and  crossed 
the  river  repeatedly,  —  and  went  on,  —  locked  in  by  steeper, 
more  wild  and  wrangled  heaps  of  land  and  rock  and  woods : 
such  was  the  journey  on  to  Huttonsville. 

Huttonsville  consists  of  a  bridge,  a  barn,  storehouse,  man- 
sion, and  stable,  —  all  but  the  bridge  belonging  to  Mr.  Hutton. 
Crossing  the  river,  and  proceeding  some  three  miles,  we  come 
to  w^hat  seems  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  we  see  in  the 
twilight  the  flickering  of  a  thousand  camp-fires.  We  pass 
the  sentinel,  cross  Tygart's  Valley  River  once  more,  and  find 
ourselves  in  camp  at  Cheat  Mountain  Pass.  We  ride  down 
the  clean  wdde  streets,  and  halt  before  the  tent  of  Colonel 
Sullivan,  Thirteenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  where  we  dismount 
from  our  weary  horses,  and  partake  of  the  Colonel's  coffee  ; 
and  after  listening  to  the  band  which  serenade  our  General, 
we  roll  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and  are  soon  dreaming 
as  only  a  tired  soldier  can  dream. 

July  28th,  we  were  up  early,  trying  to  draw  rations  for 
our  men ;  but  General  Sleigh,  who  was  then  in  command, 
would  not  sign  a  requisition.  In  fact,  he  would  n't  "  attend 
to  any  d — d  business"  before  nine  in  the  morning.  I  did 
not  feel  like  waiting  for  General  Sleigh  that  long.  I  knew 
General  Reynolds  would  take  command  that  day,  so  I  in- 
formed him  what  my  opinion  was  of  a  young  General  who 
would  lie  there  in  his  tent  and  keep  fifty  men  hungry.  He 
swore  he  would  have  that  fool  arrested,  but  did  n't  come  out 
of  his  tent.  I  went  to  a  wagon  and  took  what  provisions 
were  needed,  and  at  last  we  had  our  breakfast.  In  looking 
around  the  camp,  I  found  several  Indiana  boys,  all  looking 
well  and  full  of  life. 
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Camp  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  seemed  shut  in  from  all  the 
world,  for  the  mountains,  with  their  tops  lost  in  the  cloudy- 
mist,  stand  up  on  every  side. 


On  the  east  side  of  the  camp  was  the  pass  out  of  the 
valley.  Upon  the  highest  peak,  from  the  tallest  pine-tree, 
waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

On  the  28th,  by  order  of  General  Reynolds,  Clark,  John- 
ston, and  myself  explored  the  mountains  on  the  east,  to  find 
if  it  was  possible  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  approach  from 
that  side.  We  found  this  wilderness  of  woods  uninhabited 
and  inaccessible,  except  to  deer  and  bear,  or  the  most  ener- 
getic scouts. 
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In  the  evening  I  examined  a  few  men  who  resided  south- 
ward among  the  mountains,  and  who  were  fleeing  from  the 
Kebels,  as  Union  men.  I  drew  from  their  description  a  map, 
giving  every  house,  and  the  name  and  supposed  sentiments 
of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  July,  General  Reynolds 
and  staff  went  up  the  mountain  to  the  camp  and  fortifica- 
tions situated  on  the  top.  The  day  was  very  pleasant.  The 
road  is  good,  —  winding,  serpent-like,  up  the  mountain-side. 
Large  trees,  overhanging,  shut  out  the  sky  above,  and  looking 
downward,  we  see  tree-tops  pointing  upward  to  us.  We  can 
see  the  camp  of  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  like  a  map,  in  the 
valley.  The  river  winds  away  into  the  hidden  passes  that 
give  it  outlet  to  the  country  beyond.  The  flag  which,  at  the 
pass,  seemed  so  high  above  us,  now  is  a  speck  at  our  feet, 
which  we  can  scarcely  discern  as  it  plays  in  the  wild  breeze. 
Up  higher  yet  among  the  mist,  and  we  arrive  at  the  top. 
Here  we  find  a  level,  where  some  bold  farmer  has  located. 
Yes,  on  a  mountain-top  we  find  fertile  fields  and  springs. 
This  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Rich  Mountain  Range.  We  spent 
some  hours  reviewing  the  works,  and  went  to  the  very  front 
and  watered  our  horses  in  Cheat  River.  I  thought  what  a 
pleasant  trip  it  would  be  to  start  at  its  head-waters,  and 
follow  its  foaming  current  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Mo- 
nongahela. 

I  asked  Clark  where  it  came  from.  He  replied  it  came 
from  the  "  Big  Spring,"  to  whose  waters  were  added  a  thou- 
sand other  mountain  springs,  but  the  Big  Spring,  or  "  divid- 
ing waters,"  gave  it  birth. 

"  We  will  take  a  trip  up  that  way  some  day,"  said  I. 

July  30th,  Clark  and  I  were  arranging  our  tent,  when  Gen. 
Reynolds  called  us  to  him,  and  informed  us  that  the  enemy 
were  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Big  Spring,  and  he  wanted  us  to  go  out  on  the  Huntersville 
road  and  learn  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  us  to 
ride  our  horses  as  far  as  the  pickets,  and  then  go  on  foot,  and 
to  report  to  him  by  the  next  evening.  It  was  then  about  7 
A.  M.,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  we  had  had.    We  were 
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soon  mounted.  With  a  little  hard  bread  in  our  pockets,  and 
our  revolvers  in  our  belts,  we  were  ready  for  a  two  days' 
scout.  Clark  had  on  a  pair  of  dark  pants,  an  army  shirt,  and 
a  green  flannel  frock, —  formerly  a  part  of  the  uniform  of  the 
(Rebel)  Washington  Battery,  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  General  Morris  after  the  battle  of  Cheat  River, —  and 
a  black  felt  hat,  the  worse  for  wear.  I  had  put  on  a  dark 
frock-coat  of  Clark's,  a  felt  hat  belonging  to  our  ambulance- 
driver,  and  a  pair  of  gray  pants,  also  captured  among  Rebel 
uniforms  at  Cheat  River. 

After  starting,  Clark  says,  "  Fletcher,  I  don't  like  this 
going  on  foot.  Suppose  we  ask  to  go  all  the  way,  or  as  far  as 
we  choose,  on  our  horses."  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of  obeying  or- 
ders just  to  the  letter  without  questioning,  but  will  venture  to 
ask  a  change  in  this  case."  So  we  rode  back  ;  but  the  General 
did  not  change  his  order,  and  away  we  went.  On  the  road 
leading  southwest  from  camp,  and  right  up  Tygart's  Valley 
River,  which  we  cross  and  recross  any  number  of  times,  we 
saw  some  men  lounging  by  Conrad's  MiUs,  and  asked  a  few 
questions,  which  were  answered  in  a  manner  that  led  us  to 
think  they  were  "  Secesh."  An  hour's  ride  and  we  came  to 
the  picket,  six  miles  out.  We  gave  an  officer  of  the  picket 
General  Reynolds's  order  to  move  four  miles  further  and  take 
charge  of  our  horses. 

We  left  our  horses  with  the  picket,  by  a  little  log  house, 
which  had  long  been  deserted,  or  perhaps  had  been  built 
for  a  country  school-house,  and  so  little  used  that  trees  had 
grown  up  under  the  eaves.  Hiding  it  from  view. 

After  firing  off  our  revolvers  and  reloading,  we  started  off 
down  the  road.  Passing  a  few  deserted  farms,  we  found  the 
country  more  broken,  the  valley  narrower,  and  the  river  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  road  every  few  yards.  Soon  we  came 
to  a  little  farm-house,  where  a  young  man  was  mending  a 
harrow  near  the  door. 

"  Can  we  get  dinner  here  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  reckon,"  was  the 
reply.  We  then  had  some  conversation  about  the  country. 
He  said  the  "  Yankees  had  taken  his  corn,  and  paid  him  for 
it  in  Ohio  money,  which  he  could  not  use.  But  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  speak  out  his  Rebel  feelings,  as  he  did  not 
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know  how  we  stood.     His  wife  came  to  the  door ;  she  was  of 
the  dish-rag  and  broomstick  sort. 

"  How  long  will  it  be  till  we  have  dinner  ?  "  Mr.  Clark 
asked.  "  Jist  when  you  git  it,"  said  she,  going  into  the  house, 
saying  something  about  "nasty  Yankees."  We  moved  on, 
giving  up  all  idea  of  dinner  at  that  house.  Some  two  miles 
brought  us  to  another  cabin,  where  we  found  a  native,  with  a 
wife  and  nine  children,  —  the  oldest  about  sixteen,  —  and  all 
living  in  one  small  room.  Each  had  a  corn-cob  pipe;  — 
even  the  baby  was  playing  with  one. 

The  old  lady  made  us  some  corn-cake,  and  fried  some  salt 
pork,  to  which  we  did  full  justice. 

This  man  lived  on  neutral  ground,  which  neither  Yankees 
nor  Rebels  frequented,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  him- 
self; in  fact,  he  knew  as  little  as  most  of  the  wild  men  of 
West  Virginia,  —  nothing  but  what  some  cross-road  stump- 
speaker  had  said.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  ; 
a  high  bluff  near  the  house  he  had  never  been  on,  and  thought 
there  might  be  a  "  heap  of  rattlesnakes  "  up  there.  We  paid 
for  our  dinner,  and  once  more  bent  our  steps  southward. 
The  scenery  was  grand,  the  valley  lonesome,  the  road  and 
river  winding  across  each  other  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  nar- 
row valley.  We  met  no  one,  and  saw  but  one  man,  who,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  by  nature  and  less  by  cultivation,  till 
we  came  into  a  little  settlement,  at  Mingo  Flats,  where  we 
saw  three  women  standing  in  the  door  of  a  rather  respectable- 
looking  frame-house.  It  was  near  5  p.  m.,  and  we  were  quite 
tired,  —  I,  at  least.  I  asked  if  we  could  stay  all  night.  Tliey 
told  us  that  we  could  find  a  good  place  a  few  miles  further  on. 
They  asked  if  we  were  soldiers,  and  from  which  army,  and 
seemed  very  kind.  We  asked  if  any  of  the  Confederates  had 
been  there  lately.  They  said,  none  for  two  weeks  ;  they 
had  all  gone  into  camp  at  Huntersville  ;  and,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiry,  it  was  four  miles  to  the  Big  Spring,  where  we  - 
could  stay  all  night. 

Bidding  them  good-night,  we  trudged  on  up  a  high  hill, 
leaving  the  valley  to  our  left.  Our  road  was  over  mountain- 
spurs,  and  very  tedious  travelling.  Some  two  miles  further 
on,  we  noticed  the  tracks  of  horses, — fresh  ones,  too,  —  and 
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the  mark  of  a  pistol-ball  on  an  oak-tree.  We  now  began  to 
look  sharply  about  us,  for  we  knew  that  Rebel  Cavalry  had 
been  there. 

The  sinking  sun  had  now  cast  the  mountain-shadow  upon 
our  path,  and  the  way  was  more  gloomy.  I  was  so  tired,  it 
was  only  by  slow  walking  and  great  effort  I  could  follow,  — 
stopping  here  and  there  to  listen,  or  still  oftener  to  drink  from 
the  springs  which  all  along  come  gurgling  up  from  the  rocks. 
A  fever  seemed  working  in  my  veins.  My  companion  and  I 
had  talked  freely  all  day,  but  now  both  were  silent.  We  had 
stopped  for  a  moment,  when  we  heard  a  horseman  coming 
toward  us ;  and,  looking  up  the  narrow  road,  saw  a  native, 
with  an  old  horse,  and  a  green  hunting-shirt  on,  coming  up. 
We  stopped  him  and  asked  the  distance  to  the  "  Big  Spring." 
He  thought  it  was  about  two  miles.  He  said  he  had  seen  no 
one  on  the  road ;  no  soldiers  had  been  in  these  parts  for  more 
than  two  weeks. 

We  started  on,  my  companion  wishing  to  go  from  the  road 
and  take  to  the  forest ;  but  the  craggy  appearance  was  unin- 
viting to  my  weary  limbs,  and  I  said,  "  No  ;  let  us  keep  the' 
path  till  we  come  to  a  more  level  spot."  So  on  we  went.  I 
thrust  my  staff  into  the  damp  ground,  wondering  if  I  would 
take  it  up  again  in  the  morning.  The  road  was  beginning  a 
gentle  descent ;  the  last  gleams  of  the  sun  tinged  the  high 
mountain-tops  and  the  clouds  before  us.  A  death-like  still- 
ness pervaded  the  scene  around  us,  broken  only  by  the  note  of 
a  solitary  whippoorwill  and  the  sound  of  our  own  steps,  which 
seemed  to  fall  heavy  on  the  damp  ground.  Directly  in  front 
of  us,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  stood  a  large  oak-tree. 

My  companion  came  to  a  halt.  "  I  saw  a  man  move  be- 
hind that  tree.  Let  us  take  to  the  woods,  and  go  around." 
"  No  ;  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  can  make  out  any  form 
I  wish  to  on  dark  and  shadowy  evenings.  I  think  it's  imagi- 
nation." 

He  fell  back  near  me,  and  we  approached  the  spot,  I  almost 
heedlessly  ;  and  just  as  we  neared  the  oak,  —  "  Halt !  Halt! 
Halt ! "  greeted  us  from  every  bush,  tree,  stump,  and  stone. 
My  companion,  who  was  watching  for  this  very  thing,  leaped 
backward,  with  his  revolver  drawn,  ready  for  battle. 
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The  ambuscade  was  well  laid,  for  just  here  was  an  open 
space,  where  it  was  much  lighter  than  any  place  along  the 
road.  "  What  are  you  stopping  citizens  here  for,  in  the  public 
highway  ?  "  said  I.  "  Surrender  I  "  said  a  tall  Rebel,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command,  and  who  had  a  long  deer-rifle, 
with  hair-trigger,  levelled  at  my  breast.  (I  could  hear  my 
companion  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Run,  Fletcher,  run ! ") 
"  What  do  you  want  of  us  ?  What  will  you  do  if  we  sur- 
render ?  "  "  Only  take  you  to  camp ;  and  then,  if  you  are  all 
right,  let  you  go."  "  Run,  Clark,  run ! "  said  I :  "  I  can't." 
"  Just  you  stand  still.  If  your  friend  moves,  I  '11  blow  you  to 
h — 1 ! "  said  the  tall  Alabamian.  I  looked  about  me  ;  bayo- 
nets and  old  rifles  were  looking  at  me.  I  felt  too  tired  to 
attempt  a  leap  into  the  bushes,  and  saying,  "  I  surrender  I " 
threw  my  revolver  on  the  ground.  Clark  lowered  his,  which 
had  been  pointed  at  the  tall  man  all  the  time,*  and  said,  "  I  '11 
go  with  you,  then." 

Approaching  me,  he  said,  in  a  whisper  almost,  "  What  shall 
we  tell  them  ?  "  "  Truth  only,  and  as  little  as  possible."  So, 
under  guard,  without  arms,  we  were  marched  down  a  wind- 
ing way,  a  mile  perhaps,  when  we  heard  laughter  and  singing, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  two-story  log  house,  with  steps 
up  the  outside  to  the  first  floor.  We  were  at  the  "  Big 
Spring,"  our  intended  destination ;  but  this  was  not  our  in- 
tended condition. 

"  Who  is  you  all  ?  "  said  a  half-dozen  voices,  and  a  crowd 
of  homespun  fellows  crowded  around  us. 

We  refused  to  answer  questions  except  to  the  commanding 
officer,  who  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  plain, 
honest-looking  man.  Captain  Bird,  of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. "  Where  are  you  fi:om,  men  ?  "  "  We  are  soldiers 
from  the  Federal  Army,  —  w^ere  out  scouting  under  orders, — 
and  walked  into  your  ambuscade."  I  gave  also  my  real 
name  and  rank.  Turning  to  Mr.  Clark,  he  asked  his  name 
and  \vhat  State  he  was  from.  "  I  am^  from  Wood  County, 
Vu-ginia.     My  name  is  Leonard  Clark.     I  am  a  soldier  in  the 

*  Mr.  Clark  did  not  fire,  because  he  knew  it  would  cause  my  death  ;  and 
gave  himself  up,  —  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  never  could  live  happy  had  I  left  you 
in  that  time  of  trouble." 
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Union  Army."  "  Don't  you  know,  sir,"  said  a  Rebel  officer 
who  stood  by,  stepping  up  in  an  excited  manner,  —  "don't 
you  know  you  are  guilty  of  the  most  damnable  treason,  tak- 
ing up  arms  against  your  native  State,  and  leading  the  Yan- 
kee Abolitionists  to  our  homes,  to  burn  our  houses,  and  rape 
our  women,  and  steal  our  niggers  ?  I  '11  cut  your  damned  heart 
out ! "  and  he  made  a  pass  at  Clark  with  his  drawn  sword. 
"  I  am  your  prisoner.  I  demand  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
of  war."  "  You  do  not  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  —  but  as  a  black-hearted  traitor  to  your  State.  Did  n't 
you  know,  sir,  that  your  State  was  voted  out  of  the  Union  ? 
and  you  have  no  right  to  serve  against  her." 

"  I  know,"  said  Clark,  standing  like  a  statue,  firm  and  fear- 
less, with  an  eye  fixed  on  his  accuser,  which  made  him  fear 
and  tremble,  —  "I  know  Virginia  —  free  Virginia  —  is  now 
said  to  be  out  of  the  Union  ;  but  Virginia  is  only  ruled  by 
despotism,  and  was  voted  out  by  force."  I  shall  never  forget 
the  tableau  which  ensued  after  this  speech.  The  crowd 
which  seemed  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces  was  only  held  back 
by  the  iron  face  which  showed  no  change,  and  the  eye  that 
flashed  truth  and  fearlessness.  But  a  pang  of  sorrow  came, 
for  I  saw  that  Clark's  position  was  one  even  worse  than  my 
own  ;  —  he  would  find  persons  who  knew  him,  and  enemies 
who  would  like  to  condemn  him ;  but  I  was  unknown,  and 
did  not  fear  meeting  any  one. 

We  were  taken  up  the  old  wooden  stairway,  and  put  into 
the  room  which  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers.  Captain  Bird 
said  they  could  not  give  us  much  to  eat,  as  they  had  just 
come  there,  and  their  baggage  had  not  come  up.  Some  corn- 
bread  and  a  tin-cup  full  of  coffee  were  given  us.  I  remarked 
I'd  rather  have  Lincoln  bread,  and  took  some  of  our  hard 
bread  from  my  pocket,  which  amused  the  fellows  very  much ; 
they  wanted  a  bit  of  it,  to  keep  as  a  trophy.  My  papers, 
map,  &c.  were  still  in  my  pocket,  and  weighed  on  my  mind. 
On  the  fire-shelf  was  a  corn-cob  pipe.  I  filled  it,  and  draw- 
ing my  papers  out,  stripped  them  through  my  hand  slowly,  as 
though  to  make  a  lighter,  and,  touching  them  to  the  blaze, 
puffed  away  till  all  were  burned,  without  attracting  any  at- 
tention.    We  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  ques- 
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tioners.  I  talked  with  the  intention  of  amusing,  and  created 
quite  a  laugh  occasionally.     Clark  was  silent. 

Two  women  came  in  to  see  the  Yankees,  —  wives  of  offi- 
cers, I  sappose.  They  were  quite  bitter  in  their  remarks.  They 
knew  we  were  spies,  and  had  no  doubt  our"capture  prevented 
our  poisoning  the  spring,  and  murdering  the  babes  of 
women  whose  husbands  were  gone  to  the  war. 

Two  guards  were  stationed  at  the  door.  The  soldiers 
threw  themselves  on  the  floor  each  side  of  us,  and  all  be- 
came quiet  within  ;  but  outside  I  could  hear  the  clatter  of 
horses  and  the  striking  of  sabres  and  stirrups.  I  saw  Cap- 
tain Bird  pass  through  the  room  with  papers,  and  heard  him 
order  the  guard  to  be  doubled,  and  every  man  be  on  the  look- 
out. And  then  I  heard  the  horsemen  dash  off.  All  became 
still  again,  except  occasional  crackling  of  the  dying  embers  in 
the  huge  old  fireplace,  and  the  low  whispering  of  the  guard 
at  the  door.  I  could  hear  them  speculate  as  to  our  future, 
—  whether  we  were  really  spies  or  not,  —  and  if  we  would  be 
shot  or  hung.  "  I  would  like  to  put  a  hole  through  that  d — d 
fellow  in  the  green  jacket,"  said  one.  "  I  '11  bet  I  could  whip 
ten  Yankees  like  that  smart  fellow  that  thinks  he  can  laugh 
it  all  off.  I'll  bet  he'll  swing."  Such  was  the  conversation 
of  the  night,  whenever  I  roused  up  from  a  sleep  made  hor- 
rid by  dreams.  But,  thank  God,  morning  came  at  last.  I 
wanted  to  be  moving.  What  I  dreaded  most  was  time, — 
like  a  boy  dreading  a  whipping,  —  more  dreadful  by  delay.  I 
wanted  events  to  transpire  with  rapidity. 

Early  morning,  and  everything  seemed  like  a  dream.  I 
was  taken  out  by  a  guard  of  three  men  to  the  Big  Spring, 
which  gushes  out  of  the  rocks  in  a  stream  as  large  as  a  man's 
body.  I  bathed  my  aching  head  in  its  cold  waters.  As  the 
bubbles  danced  under  my  eye,  I  thought,  O  that  I  could  dance 
and  whirl  on  the  sparkling  stream  down  Cheat  Kiver,  where 
I  stood  two  days  before  with  Clark,  asking  where  the  Big 
Spring  was.  I  saw  that  we  were  to  be  closely  watched,  — 
three  or  four  guards  with  each  of  us  wherever  we  went.  I 
noticed  a  Rebel  lieutenant  in  the  house  as  I  returned,  who 
had  been  our  prisoner  a  few  weeks  before  ;  he  had  been  pa- 
roled by  McClellan,  and  was  now  here,  apparently  on  duty. 
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After  a  breakfast  of  cold  corn-bread,  we  were  marched  out 
in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  Captain  Bird  ordered  a  squad  of 
men  to  guard  us.  "  It 's  customary,"  said  he,  "  to  tie  our  pris- 
oners ;  but  if  you  will  promise  not  to  attempt  to  escape,  you 
shall  not  be  tied."  "  It  is  not  customary,"  said  I,  "  to  tie  our 
prisoners ;  your  men  captured  by  us  were  hardly  guarded ; 
but  if  you  think  six  armed  and  mounted  men  can't  guard 
us,  you  must  have  little  confidence  in  them."  After  search- 
ing us,  and  taking  every  article  from  us  except  a  small  drink- 
ing-cup  which  I  had,  and  our  clothing,  we  were  told  that  we 
were  going  to  be  sent  to  head-quarters,  —  that  we  were  cap- 
tured under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 

He  (Captain  Bird)  then  charged  the  mounted  guard,  who 
were  to  take  us,  to  march  us  between  them ;  not  to  let  us 
talk ;  and  to  shoot  us  if  we  attempted  to  move  from  the 
road.  Thus  we  left  the  Big  Spring,  —  six  horsemen,  armed 
with  old  horse-pistols  and  double-barrelled  shot-guns,  as  an 
escort.  We  found  the  country  very  wild,  as  we  went  south- 
ward, and  noticed  that  we  were  almost  constantly  descending 
steep  hills,  while  the  day  before  we  were  constantly  ascend- 
ing. During  the  forenoon  we  met  long  trains  of  wagons  and 
hundreds  of  soldiers,  all  going  on  up  toward  the  Spring. 

Clark  and  I  both  felt  our  situation  was  one  which  would 
need  great  patience,  for  the  insulting  remarks  of  many  as 
they  passed  were  almost  unbearable.  Sometimes  we  were 
permitted  to  ride  a  short  distance  behind  some  of  the  men. 
At  noon,  after  we  had  descended  a  very  steep  hill,  we  came 
into  a  beautiful  valley,  where  we  found  a  large  camp  of  about 
four  thousand  men.  The  situation  of  the  camp  was  most 
beautiful,  and  the  grounds  were  kept  very  clean  and  closely 
guarded. 

The  sergeant  marched  us  around  to  the  south  side,  where 
we  were  halted  before  the  tent  of  Colonel  Lee,  —  a  son  of 
Major-General  Lee.  The  sergeant  dismounted,  went  into  his 
tent,  and  the  Colonel  came  to  the  door  with  some  papers  in 
his  hand,  from  which  he  read,  and  then  looked  at  us  sharply 
for  a  moment,  while  I  looked  as  sharply  in  return.  He  was  a 
man  of  medium  size ;  hair  and  beard  a  little  sprinkled  with 
gray.     His  face   indicated   great  sternness.     He   gave  some 
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orders  to  a  major,  who  said  to  me,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
put  you  in  irons."  At  the  same  time  an  orderly  produced  a 
pair  of  those  unbecoming  and  uncomfortable  jewels,  which 
he  began  to  unlock  to  put  on. 

"  Is  it  customary  to  put  captured  soldiers  in  irons  ?  "  said  I. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  have  n't  you  ? 
Well,  these  irons  were  captured  by  our  men  from  you  Yan- 
kees. You  intended  to  put  them  on  our  men  and  march 
them  to  Richmond,  but  we  intend  to  make  every  Yankee 
wear  them  that  we  capture." 

While  I  put  out  my  wrist  for  the  cursed  fetters,  I  told  the 
major  that  I  did  not  believe  one  word  of  any  handcuffs  being 
captured. 

He  assured  me  it  was  so,  and  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
Yankee  army  had  their  baggage  marked  "  Richmond,  Va." 
He  also  informed  us  that  General  Scott  was  captured,  and 
his  fine  carriage,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  Southern  brag  that  could 
be  brought  up,  he  furnished  on  this  occasion. 

This  camp  is,  or  was,  known  as  Edri,  —  half-way  between 
Big  Springs  and  Huntersville. 

After  our  irons  were  secure,  Clark  and  I  both  wristed 
together,  we  were  taken  by  a  guard  to  a  brick  house,  which 
was  quite  large,  and  put  in  an  upper  room,  on  the  outside 
of-  which  two  sentinels  were  placed.  We  sat  on  the  floor 
some  moments,  when  a  man  came  in  with  some  cold  corn- 
bread  and  milk.  He  took  off  the  irons,  that  we  might  eat. 
He  then  retired. 

Soon  we  heard  a  noise  outside,  as  though  some  one  was 
fighting,  or  ti-ying  to  get  away.  The  sound  grew  louder,  and 
our  door  was  unlocked,  when  a  tall,  well-dressed  Virginian, 
heavily  ironed,  was  thrown  into  our  room,  with  apparent 
force.  The  door  was  again  shut,  and  we  three  sat  for  a 
moment  in  silence ;  when  our  new  fellow-prisoner  said,  "  Don't 
give  it  up,  men !  I  was  captured  at  the  same  place  you 
were,  last  night.  I  'm  not  going  to  back  out  for  these  d — d 
traitors ;  it  a'n't  my  way.  I  've  been  leading  Rosecrans  and 
General  McClellan,  and  I  am  not  done  yet !  Where  are 
you  from,  boys  ?     Don't  look  down.    We  '11  be  even,  by . 
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Come,  be  social.  You  don't  say  a  word;  you're  scared,  I 
suppose." 

"  We  are  not  very  badly  scared,"  said  I ;  "  and  as  I  have 
seen  first-class  players,  real  stars  on  the  boards,  I  can't 
compliment  your  acting ;  you  overdo  it ;  and,  besides,  we  are 
not  trying  to  make  many  new  acquaintances  down  here." 

This  seemed  to  act  like  a  cold  shower-bath.  The  sergeant 
(who,  with  others,  had  evidently  been  listening  to  us  at  the 
door)  now  came  in  and  abused  our  new  prisoner,  in  all  the 
rough  Southern  cant  phrases,  for  being  a  Union  man  ;  and 
finally  took  him  out  of  the  room  by  great  force,  as  though 
to  carry  him  to  his  execution.  "  Clark,  we  won't  be  caught 
by  stool-pigeons." 

About  two  p.  M.  we  were  ironed  and  put  in  an  old  wagon, 
with  soldiers  on  each  side,  besides  an  escort  of  mounted  men ; 
and  thus  we  tra\elled  down  the  mountain  slopes,  through 
a  wild  country.  "We  met  two  or  three  regiments  marching 
up,  and  at  the  crossing  of  Greenbrier  River  some  large 
wagon-trains,  —  all  going  one  way,  viz:  up  towards  the 
Cheat  Mountains.  At  last,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  we 
came  through  the  pass  into  the  little  town  of  Huntersville, 
county  seat  of  Pocahontas  County. 

Our  escort  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  us,  or  where 
to  leave  us.  So,  driving  up  through  the  streets  to  the  hotel, 
he  gave  us  a  good  view  of  the  camp,  which  was  very  large, 
situated  all  about  the  village.  I  think  not  less  than  seven 
thousand  men  must  have  been  in  this  camp. 

After  we  had  been  waiting  some  time  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
where  we  were  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  curious  questioners. 
and  where  Clark  was  recognized  by  some  old  acquaintances, 
we  were  driven  back  the  road  we  had  come,  about  a  mile, 
to  a  camp  of  the  Forty-second  Virginia  Regiment,  Colonel 
Gilham*  commanding;  and  here  Clark  and  I  were  taken  from 
the  wagon,  and  marched  off  in  different  directions.  I  saw 
no  more  of  him  for  several  days.  As  for  myself,  I  felt  now 
miserable  indeed  to  lose  my  companion  in  trouble.  I  had 
little  time  to  grieve,  however,  before  I  was  ushered  into  the 

*  Formerly  Major  Gilham,  U.  S.  A.,  "of  Indiana,"  alas!  Author  of  a 
Manual  for  Volunteers,  Sfc. 
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presence  of  Colonel  Gilliam,  who,  I  believe,  was  in  former 
years  a  professor  in  the  Virginia  jNIilitary  Institute.  He  was 
a  gentlemanly,  kind-spoken  man,  and  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions about  the  three-months'  campaign.  He  then  told  me 
the  latest  news  of  the  Bull  Run  battle,  how  badly  we  were 
whipped,  &c.  He  informed  me  that  news  of  our  capture 
had  been  sent  down  the  night  before,  and  that  we  were  to 
be  examined  as  spies.  He  spoke  very  kindly;  said  he  was 
sorry  that  one  so  young  should  be  found  in  my  condition. 
My  only  reply  to  all  he  said  was,  "  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  don't  need  any  sympathy."  Colonel  Gilham 
wanted  me  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  was  doing  when  I 
was  captured,  and  what  my  rank  was  in  our  army.  I 
answered  that  those  who  took  me  could  answer  his  first 
question,  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  had  no  rank.  I  was  a 
soldier,  on  a  scouting  expedition.  It  was  now  quite  dark. 
A  storm  was  brewing  in  the  mountains,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  of  being  sent  to  some  comfortable  cell  in  the  jail, 
but  Colonel  Gilham  ordered  a  guard  to  take  me  up  to  head- 
quarters. So  a  tall  fellow,  real  F.  F.  V.,  in  a  gray  uniform, 
which  had  any  number  of  yards  of  gold  lace  and  buttons 
on,  marched  on  one  side,  and  a  soft-clay-eater,  from  Georgia, 
on  the  other.  I  was  marched  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town 
to  the  hotel,  up  an  old  stairway  to  a  large  room,  where  sat  an 
Orderly,  who  informed  some  one  in  the  inner  room,  in  rather 
a  loud  voice,  "  That  Yankee  spy  is  here.  General."  "  Send 
him  in :  send  him  in.  Put  a  strong  guard  at  the  door,  also 
at  the  windows  outside.  Take  off  his  irons,  too,  and  let  no 
one  in  till  I  call."  I  was  taken  in.  At  a  long  table,  covered 
with  maps  and  papers,  sat  a  little  man,  a  Malay  in  form 
and  complexion,  and  a  demon  in  countenance;  he  had  but 
one  arm,  black  hair,  and  dead  eyes  looking  out  from  withered 
eyebrows.  Placing  a  large  revolver  before  him,  he  motioned 
me  to  sit  down  on  the   other  side  of  the  table.     I  did  so. 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  man  ?  "  I  told  him,  and  asked, 
"  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  with  ?  "  "  You,  sir,  are 
in  the  presence  of  General  Loring,  late  of  the  United  States 
Army,  but  now  of  the  Confederate  Army." 

General  Loring  kept  me  some  two  hours,  questioning  me 
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and  trying  to  puzzle  me ;  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
get  from  me  some  knowledge  of  our  strength  and  position 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  —  at  times  persuading,  at  times  threat- 
ening. He  said,  "Before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down,  I'll 
hang  you  both.  Your  only  hope  for  mercy  is  in  confessing 
all,  all  you  know."  "  General,  you  have  the  hanging  power, 
I  admit ;  but  would  n't  it  set  a  bad  example  to  our  army 
to  begin   hanging  soldiers  who  fall  into  your  hands?" 

General  Loring  was  unkind,  insulting,  abusive,  with  noth- 
ing of  the  gentleman  or  soldier  in  him.  Late  in  the  night 
he  ordered  the  guard  to  take  me  back  to  camp.  Tired,  foot- 
sore, and  hungry,  I  reached  Colonel  Gilham's  quarters,  where 
he  ordered  a  negro  to  give  me  some  corn-bread  and  meat. 
After  eating,  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  roused  up  by  falling  from 
a  log  on  which  I  had  been  sitting.  I  found  three  men 
guarding  me,  and  the  rain  pouring  down.  How  long  I 
had  been  asleep,  I  can't  tell ;  but  a  new  guard  came  on  duty, 
and  brought  an  old  tent,  which  they  put  up  for  me ;  and 
into  which  they  thrust  me.  Without  straw  or  cover,  I  lay 
on  the  soaking  ground. 

Since  the  days  of  the  deluge,  I  do  not  think  it  has  stormed 
so  hard  and  long;  rain  either  fell  by  night  or  day,  for  the 
next  six  weeks ;  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  hours  of 
sunshine,  till  the  torrents  came  down.  Colonel  Gilham's 
camp  was  in  what  had  been  a  cornfield,  and  the  water 
came  pouring  down  the  old  furrows,  and  through  the 
tent  above.  I  was  most  terribly  cold  all  night,  the  more  so 
as  my  feet  were  tied  with  a  rope,  which  was  held  by  the 
guard  at  the  door.  The  night  was  passed  in  as  great  mental 
as  physical  agony.  In  the  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
negro  brought  some  corn-bread  and  fried  pork,  which  made 
me  very  sick.  Crowds  of  men  stood  there  in  the  rain,  look- 
ing in  at  me  and  making  all  sort  of  remarks  about  my  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  conjecturing  what  my  feelings  were. 
None  could  talk  with  me,  except  officers  who  got  permits  from 
General  Loring.  A  few  came  in,  only  to  provoke  me  into 
saying  something  by  abuse,  as  by  reading  the  outrageous  lies 
about  Bull  Run. 

The  topic  which  all   the  officers  and  soldiers  seemed  in- 
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clined  to  talk  about  was,  when,  how,  and  where  we  were 
to  be  executed. 

The  second  day  at  Huntersville,  I  was^  taken  again  before 
General  Loring.  This  time  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  in 
command ;  he  had  arrived  that  day.  General  Loring  began 
by  asking  the  direction  in  which  we  had  come,  and  many  of 
the  same  questions  asked  before.     General  Lee  then  said, — 

"  Young  man,  how  long  have  you  been  soldiering  ?  " 

"  Three  months.  General." 

"  Were  you  persuaded  to  go  into  the  army,  or  did  you 
choose  it  ?  " 

"  I  went  in  because  of  the  cause." 

"  Have  the  people  of  Indiana  confidence  in  Governor  Mor- 
ton ?     Can  he  get  those  six  regiments  into  the  field  again  ?  " 

"  General,  what  I  say  to  you,  I  know  is  true.  Governor 
Morton  had  to  turn  off  thousands  and  thousands  of  men, 
at  the  first  call  for  Volunteers.  The  six  regiments  have 
gone  home,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  only  to  be  better  armed 
and  equipped,  and  to  spread  the  fire,  the  military  patriotic 
contagion,  into  every  heart." 

"  How  many  men  from  Indiana  are  in  the  field  ?  " 

"  As  I  said  before.  General,  I  was  a  three-months'  man. 
[  do  not  know  how  many  are  in  the  field  now;  but  if  the 
men  of  Indiana  were  to  see  me  here  in  irons,  and  then  re- 
member the  treatment  of  prisoners  at  Cheat  River  and  Lau- 
rel Hill  and  Rich  Mountain,  a  hundred  thousand  men 
would  be  in  arms  to-morrow,  and  Governor  Morton  at 
their  head." 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  talk  so,"  said  General  Loring. 

"  Remember,  you  were  not  taken  in  battle,"  said  General 
Lee ;  "  if  you  were,  you  would  not  be  in  irons." 

After  a  long  conversation  about  Generals  McClellan,  Rose- 
crans,  Morris,  and  Reynolds,  in  which  he  desired  a  minute 
personal  description,  he  said,  — 

"  Young  man,  we  will  have  to  keep  you  very  close,  very 
safe,  until  we  can  get  the  evidence  of  those  who  captured 
you." 

When  I  was  marched  back  to  the  tent,  a  mile  off,  I  got  a 
good  view  of  Huntersville;   and  if  a  sheep-skin,  just  taken 
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off,  were  spread  on  the  ground,  with  the  tail  southwest,  the 
head  northeast,  it  would  convey  a  verj'  good  idea  of  the 
shape  of  the  valley^  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides,  leaving  but  four  gaps,  through 
which  pass  the  roads.  It  is  inapossible  for  any  one  to  come 
into  or  go  out  of  the  town  without  going  through  these 
passes,  or  climbing  the  rough  mountains.  The  town  con- 
tains a  few  old  frame  buildings,  one  church,  now  used  as 
a  hospital,  (in  fact,  every  house  almost  was  a  hospital  at  this 
time,)  also  a  brick  hotel,  now  head-quarters,  a  brick  court- 
house and  a  jail,  two-stories,  side  by  side,  and  not  unlike. 

In  the  valley,  and  up  the  mountain-slopes,  were  camps ; 
and  every  day  new  men  were  coming  in.  Alabama  had 
two  or  three  regiments ;  Tennessee  had  the  Seventh,  Four- 
teenth, and  Sixteenth;  Virginia,  the  Forty-second, and  others, 
—  I  could  not  get  the  number;  Georgia,  the  Sixteenth  and 
others,  —  number  not  ascertained  ;  also  the  Rockbridge  Cav- 
alry, and  a  company  of  Mississippians,  mounted  as  Rangers. 
In  all,  my  estimate  of  General  Lee's  forces  amounted  to  over 
eleven  thousand  men.  This  knowledge,  and  the  fact  that 
General  Reynolds  had  but  a  handful  at  Cheat  Mountain, 
with  his  works  unfinished,  made  me  fear  that  Lee  might 
advance  immediately ;  but,  thank  God,  our  capture  had  this 
one  good  result,  of  delaying  his  advance  for  more  than  six 
weeks. 

Both  Clark  and  myself  had  refused  to  answer  questions 
in  regard  to  our  numbers  and  our  artillery  force,  except  that 
we  admitted  having  seen  some  ten  or  twelve  large  guns, 
and  a  few  hovvdtzers,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  number  of 
infantry,  beyond  "  some  ten  regiments  which  we  saw  on 
the  road." 

After  more  than  a  week  at  Camp  Gilham,  the  Forty-second 
.Virginia  Regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  I  was  moved 
to  the  camp  of  the  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  where  I  was  happy 
to  be  once  more  in  prison  with  Clark.  We  were  in  a  tent 
by  ourselves,  very  closely  guarded,  with  orders  not  to  speak 
to  each  other  nor  to  any  one  else,  except  when  permitted  to  do 
so  by  the  officer  of  the  guard.  We  found  the  Tennesseeans 
much  kinder  than  the   Virginians.     Nothing  of  importance 
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transpired  here.  The  usual  remarks  and  brag,  so  character- 
istic of  Southerners,  were  gone  through  by  almost  every  man. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  gentlemen  in  their  deportment, 
but  the  men  were  ignorant  and  sometimes  unkind ;  although 
when  our  feet  were  to  be  tied  at  night,  almost  every  man  who 
had  the  duty  to  perform,  apologized,  saying  he  was  sorry,  but 
it  had  to  be  done,  as  he  was  obeying  orders. 

One  Sunday,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  came  in  to 
talk  with  us  in  regard  to  our  spiritual  state.  He  asked  us 
if  we  were  "  prepared  to  die."  "  As  far  as  we  knew,  we  had 
no  further  preparation  to  make," 

"  Did  we  think  we  were  doing  right  to  come  down  South 
to  lead  the  Yankees  to  murder  Southern  innocence  ?  "  We 
thought  he  was  partly  mistaken  as  to  our  purpose ;  neverthe- 
less we  thought  we  were  doing  right.  "  Did  we  know  the  end 
that  awaited  us?"  "No,  not  exactly;  we  did  n't  know  just 
how  cruel  and  barbarous  it  might  be,  but  supposed  that  it 
would  be  all  right,  whatever  it  was."  In  fact,  we  expected 
nothing  good  of  any  one,  and  did  n't  seem  to  object  to  being 
hung,  either.     So  our  chaplain  left  us. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  we  were  in  this  regiment. 
We  were  poorly  fed,  but  had  good  water;  no  covering  was 
given  us,  nor  straw  to  lie  upon.  We  were  transferred  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  Regiment;  and  a 
meaner,  more  cowardly,  ignorant,  and  infernal  set  of  heathen 
were  never  assembled  together.  My  friend  Clark  had  been 
sick  for  more  than  a  week ;  I  could  see  his  health  faihng ;  he 
was  so  weak  he  could  hardly  walk;  he  had  fever  night  and 
day ;  —  yet  these  villains  tied  him  hand  and  foot  at  night, 
and  caused  us  to  lie  upon  the  wet  ground.  They  furnished 
us  with  rations  unfit  for  dogs,  and  brought  us  water  that 
the  filthiest  hog  would  shrink  from  wallowing  in. 

One  night  I  said  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  "  Please,  do 
not  tie  this  man  to-night;  he  has  been  too  ill  to  rise  all 
day,  and  the  surgeon  refuses  to  come." 

"  He 's  a  d — d  traitor,  and  has  said  he  could  whip  any  two 
men  in  our  camp  ;  and  d — d  if  he  shall  have  any  favors 
of  me!" 

"  I  know,  sir,  this  is  false :  we  are  not  allowed  to  speak ; 
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and  I  know  he  did  not  make  boast  or  threat  of  any  kind. 
I  will  ask  to  be  doubly  ironed  and  tied,  and  if  Clark  should 
move  or  do  or  say  anything  displeasing,  just  hang  me  in 
the  morning." 

"  No  more  of  your  d — d  nonsense,"  said  he,  coming  in  with 
the  rope,  and  beginning  to  tie  Clark." 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that  the  boast  of  manliness  and 
generosity  and  noble  feeling  in  the  South  is  all  humbug. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  North  so  mean  and  cowardly  as 
to  do  this  act." 

"  D you  !     Perhaps  you  think  I  won't  tie  you,  too  ?  " — 

for  as  I  was  not  considered  physically  dangerous,  and  as  they 
supposed  I  knew  nothing  of  the  country,  they  often  left  me 
untied. 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  do,"  said  I,  excitedly,  losing  my 
temper  for  the  first  time.  "  You  are  mean  enough  to  do 
most  anything."  He  did  tie  me,  and  that  tightly,  from  head 
to  foot,  so  that  the  marks  were  on  me  for  two  days. 

Hundreds  of  Confederate  soldiers  died  at  Huntersville, 
of  measles  and  camp-diarrhcEa.  Clark'  and  I  suffered  with  the 
latter. 

To  add  to  our  misery,  two  lousy  Georgians,  who  had  been 
found  asleep  on  picket,  were  put  in  prison  with  us,  where 
they  cried  and  whimpered  like  sick  girls,  day  and  night, 
for  fear  of  being  shot.  Thank  heaven,  the  Sixteenth  Georgia 
were  ordered  on,  and  we  once  more  changed  camp.  We 
inquired  what  State  our  new  regiment  was  from,  and  were 
delighted  to  learn  it  was  the  Sixteenth  Tennessee,  Colonel 
Savage  commanding,  and  that  it  was  now  the  only  regiment 
in  Huntersville.  We  were  put  into  the  guard-tent,  along  with 
three  or  four  West  Virginia  men,  who  were  charged  with 
disloyalty. 

Many  unpleasant  restrictions  were  removed.  We  could 
talk ;  we  could  stand  outside  the  tent,  and  enjoy  various 
other  small  liberties.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last 
long.  A  mean  little  lawyer  came  around  and  got  the  sup- 
posed Union  men  released.  Having  nothing  further  to  do, 
he  must  hurry  up  Clark's  case  before  the  authorities.  'Squire 
Skeen  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  State. 
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One  evening,  near  sundown,  I  was  taken  under  guard  to 
General  Donelson's  quarters ;  for  he  had  arrived,  and  was 
the  commanding  officer.  His  tent  was  pitched  in  a  beautiful 
gi-ove.  The  venerable  old  man,  with  his  gray  locks  combed 
behind  his  ears,  sat  in  the  door,  smoking  his  pipe.  He  was 
exceedingly  polite.  He  talked  with  me  a  long  time.  He  had 
been  at  Indianapolis,  attending  some  Democratic  convention. 
He  knew  that  Indiana  had  a  majority  in  favor  of  Southern 
Rights.  Yes,  he  remembered  a  young  man  there,  who  was  a 
remarkable  man,  too,  —  a  genius;  he  met  him  at  the  Palmer 
House  ;  he  knew  he  must  be  on  the  right  side. 

"  What  was  his  name,  General?     Perhaps  I  know  him." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  General,  "  his  name  is  Ryan,  —  Richard 
Ryan." 

"  Yes,  General,  he  is  on  the  right  side,"  said  I.  "  I  heard 
him  make  the  hottest  war-speech  I  ever  listened  to,  the  very 
night  Fort  Sumter  fell." 

"  How  uncertain  men  are ! "  said  the  General,  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Skeen  then  questioned  and  cross-questioned  me  in 
regard  to  Clark.  There  were  two  men,  strangers,  writing  down 
my  answers.  Several  men  were  examined  who  had  known 
Clark  at  home,  for  years ;  and,  with  one  voice,  they  said  he 
was,  at  home,  a  steady,  honest  man,  intelligent  enough,  but 
a  strong  Union  man,  and  they  had  no  doubt  could  do,  and 
might  have  done,  great  harm  to  the  Confederate  cause.  After 
this  examination,  I  was  taken  over  to  the  tent,  accompanied 
by  General  Donelson's  adjutant,  whose  name  I  think  was 
Elliott.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  Nash- 
ville papers ;  —  I  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  name. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  had  just  rolled  up  over 
the  eastern  mountains,  lighting  up  the  valley  with  a  pale 
glow,  almost  sufficient  to  read  by.  When  I  reached  the 
tent,  Clark  asked  me  where  I  had  been.  I  told  him  Skeen 
had  brought  some  strangers  there,  and  I  had  been  examined 
as  to  my  knowledge  of  him. 

"  They  are  going  to  kill  us,  Fletcher,  —  me,  at  any  rate." 

"  Oh,  no !  don't  get  gloomy  ;  they  will  not  dare  to  kill  us." 

While  we  were  talking.  General  Donelson  and  staff,  and 
Colonel  Savage  and  his  staff-officers,  rode  up  to  the  tent  and 
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ordered  a  guard  to  conduct  the  prisoners  out  into  the  field, 
beyond  the  camp.  We  went  out.  A  crowd  of  men  were 
watching,  and  followed  as  far  as  the  guard-lines  permitted. 
Clark  and  I  stood  side  by  side.  Oh,  how  brightly  the  bay- 
onets glitter  in  the  cold  moonlight ;  how  heavily  the  soldiers 
tread  ;  and  how  cold  and  uncheering  is  every  sound  I 

We  were  halted  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field.  The  offi- 
cers stood,  in  consultation,  fifty  paces  off.  I  looked  up  to 
the  moon,  that  perhaps  others,  who  had  not  forgotten  us, 
might  look  at,  too  ;  —  all  the  rest  of  the  scene  was  ours  alone. 

Colonel  Savage  came  up  and  said,  "  Prisoners,  if  you  have 
anything  to  say,  you  must  say  it  now,  as  you  will  never  have 
another  opportunity.  You  must  hold  all  conversation  in  the 
presence  of  these  officers." 

I  turned  to  Clark.  "  Well,  Clark,  I  am  sorry  to  part  with 
one  who  became  a  prisoner  to  save  my  life.  Your  life  as  a 
prisoner,  under  all  your  trials  and  tortures,  has  shown  you 
to  be  ever  the  same  brave,  unwavering,  honorable  man. 
Whatever  may  be  our  future,  I  respect  and  love  you.  We 
shall  meet  again,  but  till  then  good-bye.  If  you  ever  have 
a  chance,  let  some  of  our  men  know  where  I  am ;  and  if 
I  have  a  chance,  I  will  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Clark  said :  "  Fletcher,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  gave 
myself  up  to  save  you.  I  feel  that  you  are  a  true  man.  IS 
you  ever  get  home,  see  my  wife  and  children  ;  tell  her  to  do 
for  them  as  I  intended  to  do.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  for 
my  country.     This  is  aU  I  wish  to  say." 

"  Return  these  men  to  separate  quarters.  Colonel,"  said 
General  Donelson ;  "  and  do  not  permit  them  to  speak  to 
each  other." 

Colonel  Savage  did  not  separate  us,  however,  but  ordered 
the  guard  doubled ;  and  we  promised  to  be  qviiet.  Neither 
of  us  slept  that  night.  Clark  felt  that  we  were  going  to 
be  sent  away  to  some  other  prison.  I  told  him  I  thought 
the  whole  thing  was  foolery,  to  get  us  to  say  something  which 
would  condemn  us. 

But  morning  came,  and  just  as  we  were  getting  our  break- 
fast, four  mounted  men  rode  up,  hurried  Clark  out  without 
allowing  one  parting  word,  and  I  saw  them  bind  him  to  the 
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horse  with  chain  and  rope.  While  I  stood  there,  my  heart 
almost  sank  within  me,  but  it  roused  up  enough  to  heap  a 
heavy  and  audible  curse  upon  the  proceeding,  which  caused 
me  to  be  ]^pt  inside  the  tent  and  tied  likewise.  I  now  became 
cross  and  sick.  I  gave  few  kind  words  to  any  one  who  spoke 
to  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  escape.  Twice  before  I  might 
have  done  so,  but  for  leaving  Clark  when  he  was  sick ;  now 
nothing  kept  me  back  but  guns.  I  could  get  out,  and  I  would. 
Next  day,  after  making  this  resolve,  our  camp  was  moved  up 
on  higher  ground  on  the  mountain-side  southwest  of  the  town. 
Here  I  was  so  poorly  fed,  or  so  sick,  that  I  began  to  think 
I  would  die  of  fever.  All  day  long  I  lay  at  the  door  of 
the  tent.  Across  the  mountain-tops,  wrapt  in  clouds  and 
Indian-summer  haze,  was  my  dream-land.  Oh,  how^  I  longed 
to  cross  the  wilderness,  to  give  Reynolds  notice  of  the  foe 
that  was  threatening  his  front  and  crawling  in  his  rear ;  how 
I  prayed  in  feverish  dreams  that  some  spiritual  communica- 
tion might  reveal  to  him  his  danger!  I  fixed  in  my  own 
mind  how  Lee  would  draw  Reynolds  out  for  battle  on  the 
'pike,  near  Cheat  River  or  Greenbrier  Bridge,  and  then  fall 
with  his  larger  force  on  the  flank  and  rear.  So,  after  days 
of  waiting,  I  slipped  my  irons  one  stormy  night,  and  making 
my  way  out  of  the  tent  by  lifting  the  curtain  at  the  back, 
I  followed  a  little  path  down  through  the  now  almost  deso- 
late camp,  for  all  but  one  regiment  had  gone  on.  I  was  just 
making  my  way  cautiously  along,  between  two  tall  pines, 
when  I  ran  against  the  sentinel,  who  was  standing  there  to 
keep  out  of  the  rain.  He  was  more  frightened  than  I,  but 
he  was  kind  enough  to  keep  still.  He  told  me  I  was  a  fool 
for  trying  to  get  away ;  I  would  die  before  I  could  get  to 
our  lines.  I  gave  it  up  for  that  night,  got  into  my  tent  the 
way  I  got  out,  and  no  one  was  wiser  in  the  morning. 

Next  day  an  old  man  was  put  in  prison  with  me ;  he  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  Greenbrier  County.  He  was 
seventy-two  years  old,  and  was  imprisoned  because,  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  cast  for  testing  Virginia's  choice  as  to 
Secession  or  Union,  he  voted  for  the  old  Union.  The  old 
man  was  very  cold  at  night  and  had  a  terrible  cough.  I 
wrote  several   notes  to  General  Donelson,  telhng   him  that 
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we  had  no  clothing,  little  food,  and  no  way  to  cook  it.  He 
answered,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  that  he  would  order  the 
evils  remedied,  but  he  never  did.  This  old  gentleman,  Alex- 
ander Mann  by  name,  was  released  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
upon  his  sons  coming  over  and  joining  the  Rebel  Army. 
One  of  the  young  men  came  into  the  tent  to  see  his  father, 
and  as  a  gift  brought  his  pocket  full  of  potatoes,  which  I 
think  were  the  only  vegetables  I  tasted  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. 

Per  ips  it  was  two  weeks  before  I  made  another  attempt 
to  escape.  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  Rebel  guard-lines,  and 
was  well  round  the  valley  toward  the  place  where  I  intended 
striking  into  the  mountains,  when  I  heard  signal-guns  firing, 
which  were  answered  by.  shots  all  along  the  outposts.  I 
knew  no  pains  would  be  spared  to  retake  me,  for  they  had 
often  told  me  that  any  attempt  to  escape  would  be  followed 
by  a  speedy  hanging  as  a  spy.  They  knew  well  the  damage 
I  could  do. 

On  I  went,  through  the  tangled  laurel-bushes,  over  broken 
ledges,  up  slippery  steeps,  down  through  tangled  ravines,  cold 
streams,  and  marshes,  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and 
only  a  dim  ray  of  light  through  the  midnight  sky.  At  length 
I  dragged  my  weary  and  chilled  limbs  up  the  mountain 
which  so  long  had  seemed  to  shut  my  view  from  the  old 
flag  waving  on  Cheat  Mountain.  Some  pickets  or  patrols, 
who  were  kept  out  on  these  mountains  to  prevent  negroes 
from  running  off,  came  down  not  far  from  me,  and  I  think 
either  saw  or  heard  me,  or  perhaps  their  dogs  scented  me; 
at  last,  I  heard  them  returning.  'Tis  painful  to  write  the 
tortures  of  that  night,  toiling  up  the  ascent,  which  in  the 
daytime,  from  a  distance,  seemed  so  smooth,  like  a  sugar  loaf, 
rising  from  a  broad  base,  sloping  gently  to  a  round  apex,  but 
which  I  found  to  be  as  rough  and  wild  as  any  other  mountain. 
Till  morning  I  toiled  like  one  in  a  horrid  nightmare,  trying 
to  get  over  the  Summit,  away  from  my  pursuers,  but  always 
coming  back  to  the  same  place.  As  daylight  dawned,  I 
stretched  my  wearied  and  torn  limbs  in  a  thick  jungle  of 
laurels,  upon  the  moss-covered  rocks;  and  there  I  lay  all 
day.     1  could  look  southwest  into  the  camp,  across  the  little 
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town.  I  could  see  convalescent  soldiers  crawling  about  in 
the  sun,  like  flies  after  a  frosty  morning.  But  from  head- 
quarters I  could  see  mounted  men  dash  off  by  every  road, 
and  scouts  coming  toward  the  very  mountain  I  was  on. 

Looking  northeast,  the  scene  was  one  unbroken  wilderness 
of  wood  and  cloud-capped  mountains.  I  formed  my  plans 
for  the  next  night's  march.  I  had  saved  enough  fat  pork 
(which  I  had  tied  round  me  with  my  shoe-strings)  to  keep  me 
alive,  with  the  help  of  wild  fruit,  for  four  days'  travelling. 

I  was  to  descend  the  mountain  northeast  at  its  base.  I 
was  to  follow  up  a  brawling  stream  which  had  cut  its  bed 
through  the  rocks.  I  was  to  follow  it  for  six  miles;  then 
strike  across  another  mountain  to  Greenbrier  River,  which  I 
expected  to  follow  up  for  some  twenty  miJes  ;  until  I  could 
strike  north  to  Cheat  Mountain. 

When  night  came,  dim  but  starlit,  I  made  my  way  down 
the  mountain,  and  keeping  in  the  water  of  the  little  stream, 
had  gone  perhaps  two  miles  when  I  heard  "  Halt,  halt!"  from 
the  bank  above,  followed  by  two  or  three  shots.  This  only  in- 
creased my  speed  up  the  slippery  rocks,  fighting  the  dashing 
water.  I  climbed  like  a  madman.  Just  as  I  turned  under  a 
shelving  cliff,  "  Halt ! "  said  a  strong  voice,  —  "  Halt ! "  A 
sentinel  fired,  —  so  near,  I  could  have  touched  the  end  of  his 
gun  ;  but  on  I  went  up  the  rocks  as  if  up  a  stairway,  the  foam- 
ing current  dashing  against  me, —  the  sentinel  close  behind 
me  with  fixed  bayonet.  I  turned  with  a  spring,  threw  myself 
down  upon  him,  hoping  to  throw  him  down  and  get  his  arms. 
I  was  received  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  which  penetrated 
my  left  hip,  striking  to  the  bone.  I  fell  to  the  water.  He 
grasped  me  by  the  clothing  and  lifted  me  to  one  side,  saying, 
in  an  excited  manner,  "  Fletcher,  are  you  hurt  ? "  "  Yes." 
"  Can  you  get  up  ?  "  "  No."  My  only  thought  was,  Vv^hat 
will  become  of  our  men  at  Cheat  Mountain.  What  a  fool 
was  I  for  trying  to  get  out  of  the  valley  that  way!  Why 
didn't  I  start  out  in  some  other  direction? 

While  I  thus  reflected,  the  other  men  came  down  and, 
making  a  litter,  carried  me  back  in  triumph  to  my  old 
quarters.  As  I  passed  by  the  tent  of  a  sneaking  second  lieu- 
tenant, he  stood,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  to  have  a  look  at 
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me.  "  Did  you  wound  him  ?"  said  he  to  the  guard.  "  Yes." 
"Well,  you  might  as  well  have  killed  him,  for  he  knew,  if 
he  ever  attempted  to  get  away,  he  would  be  hung."  This 
was  too  much  for  me  to  iake  from  the  insulting  scoundrel, 
and  for  the  second  time  I  let  fly  at  him,  —  "Hang  and  be 
d — d  to  your  whole  cowardly  crew !  " 

Next  morning  I  was  visited  by  Colonel  Savage,  who  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  why  and  how  I  made  my  escape.  The  get- 
ting off  my  irons  he  could  not  understand,  —  thought  some 
one  did  it  for  me,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  "If  you  don't 
tell  the  clean  thing,  I'll  send  you  to  the  jail." 

"  Colonel,  I  have  desired  to  go  to  jail  ever  since  I  came  into 
this  cursed  community.  I  have  had  to  sleep  for  two  months, 
almost,  without  clothing  or  straw.  I  have  never  had  water 
enough  to  wash  hands  or  face.  I  have  had  to  eat  uncooked 
rations  very  often,  —  and  only  the  meagerest  and  meanest 
rations  at  that." 

"Take  him  to  jail.  Lieutenant.  See  how  he  likes  his 
change  of  quarters." 

In  half  an  hour  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
of  those  tight  institutions  which  some  men  build  to  put  other 
men  in.  In  the  centre  of  the  two-story  brick  building  was  a 
heavy  oak  door.  We  walk  into  an  entry  or  hall.  At  our 
right  is  an  oak  door  filled  with  spikes,  and  furnished  with  a 
large  hasp  and  padlock.  The  jailer  is  an  old  man,  with  long 
white  hair,  which  he  combs  upward  to  cover  the  bald  crown. 
He  has  on  a  dirty  white  shirt,  a  pair  of  jean  breeches,  and 
a  pair  of  old  shoes,  cut  down  at  the  heel  and  out  at  the 
toesj  which  only  half  hide  his  stockingless  feet;  his  face  is 
as  wrinkled  as  the  crumply  skims  on  boiled  milk ;  and  his 
nose  and  chin  approach  each  other  so  closely,  I  venture  to 
say,  although  he  is  evidently  a  shoemaker,  he  has  no  need  of 
pincers.  He  is  sitting  at  his  bench  when  we  come  in,  peg- 
ging an  old  boot ;  he  looks  up,  lays  down  the  boot,  looks  at 
me,  wipes  his  nose  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then  per- 
forms the  same  motion   on  his  leathern  apron. 

"Well,  you   got  de  Yankee,  did  you?" 

«  Yes.     Where  shall  I  put  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'll  fix  that.      There    is   the   debtors'   room  empty. 
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Better  put  him  in  there.  The  cell 's  full  already :  got  a  run- 
away nig'  and  Moses  in  there.  They  expect  the  Yank'  in 
there;  but  he's  so  sick-looking-like,  I  hate  to." 

«  Never  mind,"  said  the  Lieutenant;  *  "that's  just  the  kind 
he  likes.  Them  Abolitionists  don't  mind  sleeping  with  nig- 
gers ;  and  '  Mose '  is  as  good  as  he." 

The  old  jailer  took  down  two  keys  from  a  nail  in  the 
wall,  unlocked  the  padlock,  threw  back  the  oak  door,  and 
then  a  door,  made  of  heavy  iron  cross-bars,  presented  itself. 
I  tried  to  see  into  the  cell,  while  he  fumbled  away  at  the 
lock,  but  it  was  too  dark  within.  "  I  hardly  ever  unlock  this 
door,  and  it's  mighty  rusty."  Soon  the  door  swung  back, 
shrieking  on  its  rusty  hinges.  Putting  irons  on  was  hard, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  my  repugnance  at  passing  into  that 
cell,  and  hearing  the  iron  door  slam,  and  the  lock  grind. 
And  on  this  disgusting  period  it  is  painful  to  dwell.  Hun- 
dreds came  to  look  through  at  me,  but  I  kept  myself  hid  as 
much  as  possible. 

By  kindness  I  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  negro 
"Jim,"  and  the  poor  idiot  "Mose." 

Jim  waited  on  me  :  he  brushed  my  clothes  with  an  old 
broom,  and  tried  to  black  my  rusty  old  shoes  by  using  soot 
from  the  flue.  When  the  jailer  thrust  the  old  wooden  tray 
under  the  trap-door,  Jim  set  it  before  me,  and  he  made  Mose 
wait  till  I  had  eaten.  Mose  was  a  poor  idiot  boy,  nineteen 
years  old,  who  had  been  in  this  filthy  place  for  months. 

The  cell  was  about  fourteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide ; 
two  small  double-grated  windows  let  in  the  little  light  we  en- 
joyed by  day  ;  but  early  in  the  evening  the  heavy  shutters 
were  closed,  and  all  was  dark  as  pitch.  At  this  time,  I  felt 
much  like  the  fish  that  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,  for  when  I  was  in  the  tent,  although  I  suffered  from  cold 
and  rain,  I  could  not  complain  of  being  stinted  in  the  article 
of  pure  air ;  but  I  now  suffered  for  want  of  it.  It  was  my 
custom  to  lie  on  the  floor  with  my  face  as  close  to  the  very 
small  crack  under  the  trap-door  as  possible. 

*  This  Lieutenant  was  shortly  afterward  captured  by  our  men.  He  told 
them  that  I  was  well  treated  and  on  parole  in  Huntersville,  for  which  infor- 
mation Lieutenant  Delzell  and  all  the  boys  in  Bracken's  Cavalry  paid  him 
every  kind  attention. 
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In  the  morning,  the  guard  came  and  opened  the  shutters, 
and  life  was  tolerable  till  evening. 

Many  citizens  —  men,  women,  and  children — came  to  see 
me.  On  Sunday  I  was  more  than  crowded  with  visitors,  who 
stood  at  the  iron  door,  gaping  like  so  many  moon-struck 
toads.  Very  seldom  would  I  talk  with  them ;  and  I  asked 
the  guard,  who  were  detailed  from  the  militia,  not  to  allow 
so  many  fools  in  the  hall.  Jim  used  to  take  his  stand  at 
the  door  and  do  all  the  talking,  as  the  keeper  of  wild  animals 
stands  by  their  cage  and  explains  where  they  were  caught, 
how  trained,  and  their  habits.  So  Jim  told  about  the  Yankee, 
often  spreading  on  to  the  story,  which  he  manufactured, 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  traits  that  a  man  ever  had. 

Jim  w^as  anxious  to  get  out :  so  was  I ;  and  we  began  to 
work  on  the  east  window.  When  people  came  about,  Jim 
talked  to  them,  and  whistled  and  sung,  to  deaden  the  noise 
of  cutting  and  sawing  with  my  knife,  which  I  was  using  as 
cold-chisel  and  file  on  a  bar  of  iron.  We  worked  some 
every  day,  but  the  knife  was  worn  out  before  the  bar  was 
half  off. 

Part  of  my  time  I  spent  in  teaching  Jim  and  Moses  their 
letters,  by  drawing  them  on  the  floor  with  bits  of  charcoal. 
Jim  learned  very  quickly,  but  Moses  made  no  progress.  The 
jailer's  daughter  let  me  have  a  few  books.  "  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia," "EUzabeth;  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  "John  Wes- 
ley's Sermons,"  "A  History  of  Marion  and  his  Men,"  etc., 
etc.,  were  all  eagerly  devoured,  for  they  were  more  than  com- 
panions to  me  now.     Every  book  was  a  friend. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  growing  thinner  and  weaker 
every  day.  I  could  not  sleep  at  night,  for  the  foul  air  was 
poison  to  me.  My  head  ached  and  my  heart  burned.  In 
one  of  these  sad  midnight  hours,  dark  to  me  but  bright 
moonlight  outside,  I  heard  the  guard,  who  were  off  duty, 
sing  out,  in  full,  rich  strains,  an  old  Methodist  tune  which  I 
had  heard  years  ago  at  camp-meeting,  commencing  with  — 

"  There  is  a  place  where  my  hopes  are  stayed  ; 
My  heart  and  my  treasure  are  there." 

With  this  song  the  flood-gates  of  pent-up  feeling  burst,  and 
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for   the    first  time   tears  washed    down    my   fevered    cheeks. 
Thoughts  of  Uome  and  friends  occupied  the  rest  of  the  night. 

At  length,  my  days  at  Huntersville  came  to  an  end.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  I  heard  that  a  big  battle  was  going  on  at 
Cheat  Mountain,  and  that  thousands  of  Yankees  had  been 
killed  and  captured  the  day  before.  The  prisoners  were  to 
arrive  at  Huntersville  that  afternoon.  Crowds  of  people 
occupied  the  court-house  yard  and  the  streets,  waiting  to  see 
the  "  Yanks."  I  stood  with  my  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  my  hands  holding  to  the  iron  bar  above  me,  peering  out, 
trembling  with  excitement.  Just  at  sunset  I  could  see  men 
coming  through  the  mountain-pass,  and,  as  they  came  nearer, 
I  beheld  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  Union  soldiers.  On  they 
came,  and  were  drawn  up  in  line,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  jail.  Would  they  be  sent  on  without  my  having 
a  chance  to  speak  with  them,  to  find  the  truth  ?  Would  I 
be  sent  on  with  them  ? 

I  walked  back  and  forth.  I  pounded  on  the  door  till  the 
jailer  came. 

"  Who  is  the  officer  in  command  of  this  town,  this  jail? 
What  am  I  left  here  for  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  told  to  keep  you 
till  called  for." 

/« I  wish  you  would  send  the  commandant  of  this  post 
this  note,"  —  and  I  handed  him  a  scrap  upon  which  I  had 
asked  to  see  the  commandant. 

In  an  hour  a  captain,  in  the  Confederate  service,  who  had 
once  been  in  the  regular  army  as  lieutenant,  came  in,  asked 
my  name,  rank,  and  regiment,  and  some  other  questions  ; 
then  he  ordered  me  to  be  put  in  a  better  place,  the  debtors' 
room,  and  said  I  should  be  sent  on  to  E-ichmond  the  next 
morning,  with  the  other  prisoners.  I  did  not  sleep  that  night. 
I  wanted  to  move  —  anywhere,  anywhere,  so  that  I  was  not 
lying  still.  I  prayed  that  wherever  Clark  was,  I  might  be 
sent,  for  since  the  day  he  was  sent  off,  I  had  had  that  one  de- 
sire above  all  others,  to  know  where  he  was  and  be  with  him. 

Next  morning  I  was  taken  out  to  the  table,  breakfasted 
with  the  jailer's  family,  and  then  was  returned  to  my  quar- 
ters.    How  long  that  day  seemed.     At  four  p.  m.,  a  guard 
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came.  The  door  was  thrown  open.  I  walked  across  fhe 
hall,  and  shook  hands  with  Jim  and  Moses.  Both,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  wished  me  good  luck,  and  I  was  off.  Oh,  how 
soft  and  balmy  seemed  the  air;  how  quiet  and  free  every- 
thing seemed !  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  hardly 
move  my  limbs :  a  walk  of  two  hundred  yards  seemed  like 
as  many  miles.  I  said  nothing,  for  I  was  bound  to  leave 
Huntersville.  We  came  to  an  orchard,  where  the  Yankees 
were  drawn  up  in  line.  They  were  ready  to  march.  I 
dragged  myself  along  as  fast  as  possible.  I  looked  each 
man  in  the  face,  in  hopes  to  get  one  glance  of  recognition. 
One  or  two  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  boys  I  recognized,  but  they 
didn't  know  me.  Every  one  of  them  looked  at  me  with 
wondering  eyes.  The  end  of  the  column  was  reached,  where 
I  was  to  march,  when  a  young  man  stepped  up  to  me,  looking 
me  in  the  face.  "  My  God,"  said  he,  "  is  this  Dr.  Fletcher  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  I :  "it  is  what  remains  of  him." 
Captain  Bense  came  up ;  and  Corporal  Frank  Kistler,  of 
the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  who  had  recognized  me,  introduced 
me,  saying  "that  he  had  heard  of  me  before." 

"  Fall  in !  Fall  in ! "  shouted  the  Rebel  lieutenant,  who 
had  us  in  charge.  "  Forward,  march  !  "  and  away  we  went, 
Frank  Kistler  by  my  side,  —  who  told  me  that  only  a  picket 
party  had  been  captured,  and  that  Reynolds  would  "lam 
the  Rebs  like  h — 1."  Then  he  told  me  the  late  news,  but  in 
few  words,  for  no  talking  was  allowed.  In  another  hour, 
Huntersville  was  at  our  backs,  and  we  were  plodding  along 
through  the  mountain-roads,  wading  deep,  cold  streams,  and 
climbing  up  steep  hills.  My  feet  were  a  mass  of  blisters, 
and  I  was  so  weary  that  I  would  have  given  up  ;  but  1 
knew  I  would  be  sent  back.  I  told  Kistler  my  condition, 
and  he  put  me  on  his  shoulders,  carrying  me  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  I  were  only  his  knapsack.  That  night  we  camped 
in  a  swamp,  without  blankets  ourselves  ;  but  Kistler  soon 
captured  one  for  me.  A  little  raw  meat  was  served  next 
morning,  and  we  were  off,  —  I  so  sore,  that  only  by  bring- 
ing up  the  very  utmost  of  my  powers  I  travelled  on. 

That  day  at  about  two  p.  m.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
for  our  road  was  up,  up,  always  up  the  mountain.     I  threw 
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myself  down  by  the  road,  telling  the  lieutenant  they  might 
leave  me,  parole  me,  or  shoot  me,  I  had  no  choice,  but  to 
walk  one  step  further  I  would  not.  He  told  one  of  the  guard 
to  stay  with  me  till  a  government  wagon  came  up,  and  then 
bring  me  on  to  the  Warm  Springs,  where  he  would  camp  till 
next  day.  So  all  marched  on.  My  guard  was  an  ignorant 
Tennesseean  ;  and  after  talking  to  me  a  little,  I  pretended  to 
sleep.  He  was  lying  near  me,  a  little  off  from  the  road,  in 
the  woods.  I  soon  noticed  him  sleeping,  even  snoring.  I 
took  his  gun  in  my  hand  and  thought  how  easy  I  might 
put  an  end  to  him.  "  Murder,"  responded  my  conscience,  "  to 
kill  a  sleeping,  ignorant  man."  I  knew  that  for  me  to  go 
away  would  be  folly :  I  could  not  walk  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
In  an  hour,  the  wagons  came  up,  and  I  was  put  in  with  three 
wounded  Rebels.  At  dark  we  came  to  the  Warm  Springs, 
and  found  our  boys  in  camp  by  the  side  of  a  brick  church. 
Flour  had  been  given  them,  but  nothing  to  cook  it  with. 
So  we  mixed  it  up  with  water  into  thick  paste,  wrapped  it  on 
sticks,  and  held  it  over  the  embers  till  cooked. 

Next  morning,  we  were  paraded  by  the  drunken  lieuten- 
ant before  the  large  hotel,  for  the  criticism  of  the  guests. 
After  going  through  this  disagreeable  inspection,  we  were 
marched  over  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain,  to  Bath  Alum 
Springs,  where  we  were  once  more  paraded,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  fashionable  first  families.  Resuming  our  march,  we 
came  to  within  five  miles  of  Millsborough  Station,  which 
was  our  destination  ;  but  as  it  was  climbing  mountains  all 
the  time,  I  gave  out,  once  more  refusing  to  walk ;  so  a  guard 
was  left  with  me,  with  orders,  after  I  rested,  to  walk  slowly 
on,  and  if  we  got  to  Millsborough  after  the  train  had  gone, 
to  nut  me  in  the  jail  and  leave  me.  This  was  sad,  for  I 
wanted  to  go  on  with  Captain  Bense,  Lieutenant  Shafer, 
Lieutenant  Gilman,  and  Kistler,  with  whom  I  had  formed 
such  pleasant'  acquaintance,  and  from  whom  I  had  received 
so  much  kindness.  While  we  sat  by  the  way,  a  spring- 
wagon  drove  by,  with  two  Rebel  officers  sitting  on  the  front 
seat.  We  asked  to  ride.  They  said  they  were  taking  the 
remains  of  Colonel  Washington  to  Millsborough,  and  could 
not  make  time  for  the  train  if  they  took  us  in. 
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As  they  passed  by,  a  negro,  driving  three  galled  and  broken- 
down  mules,  came  up. 

"  Where  are  you  driving  those  mules,  boy?" 

"  Gwine  to  pastor  'em  at  Millsborough,  massa." 

"  I  must  ride  one  of  them,  then,"  said  I. 

"  I  got  no  'jections,  massa.  Mighty  'fraid  dat  animal  can't 
hold  you  up,  though." 

The  guard  put  me  on  the  bare-backed  and  bridleless  mule, 
and  walked  behind,  urging  him  up  with  his  bayonet  occa- 
sionally. We  were  soon  up  with  our  men,  who  all  laughed 
and  cheered  as  I  passed  by  them.  I  heard  Captain  Bense 
say,  "  It 's  hard  to  tell  who  looks  the  worse  for  wear,  the  man 
or  the  mule." 

At  four  p.  M.  we  arrived  at  Millsborough,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  sixteen  of  us  were  put  into  a  box-car,  in  most  uncom- 
fortable quarters,  and  at  ten  p.  m.  we  were  in  the  city  of 
Staunton,  where  we  were  marched  to  an  old  depot,  into  which 
straw  had  been  put  for  our  accommodation.  I  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  straw  than  I  was  sleeping  soundly ;  but  I  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  a  drunken  Rebel  officer,  who  was 
swearing  at  a  great  rafe,  and  waking  up  the  prisoners,  to  ask 
them  where  they  were  from,  and  what  they  came  down  here 
for.  This  first-family  man  flourished  a  huge  knife,  and  told 
how  many  men  he  could  kill  with  it.  At  length  he  disturbed 
the  wrong  man,  when  he  got  hold  of  a  red-haired  sergeant 
of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Regiment,  who  drew  himself  up  in  Heenan 
style  and  told  the  F.  F.  V.  in  strong  language,  that,  if  he  did 
not  let  him  go  to  sleep,  he  would  kill  him.  The  F.  F.  V. 
did  not  use  his  knife,  but  swore  vengeance  next  morning. 
But  when  we  marched  out  at  daylight,  I  suppose  this  Confed- 
erate officer  was  sleeping  off  his  drunk ;  and  we  marched  to 
the  depot,  and  were  off  to  Richmond,  where  we  arrived  at  six 
p.  M.  of,  I  think,  the  third  day  of  October.  We  were  marched 
down  Main  Street  amidst  the  hooting  of  soldiers  and  the 
shouts  of  ragged  little  boys.  "  D — d  Yankee !  "  was  all  the 
sound  we  could  hear.  At  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street  is 
situated  several  tobacco-factories.  We  were  drawn  up  in 
line  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  Ligon  &  Co.,s  factory.     Here  the  roll  was  called,  and  a 
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drunken  lieutenant  put  down  the  names,  rank,  when  and 
where  captured,  charges,  &c. 

My  name  was  called  last.  I  was  just  going  to  give  my 
regiment,  when  the  lieutenant  who  had  come  with  us  said, 
"  That  man  was  captured  several  months  ago  as  a  spy,  and 
has  been  in  jail  at  Huntersville." 

I  was  heart-sick,  for  I  thought  I  was  free  from  that  charge. 
"We  stood  there  in  the  street  till  it  was  quite  dark,  when 
we  were  marched  into  a  factory  opposite.  The  guards  threw 
up  their  guns,  and  we  walked  in  amid  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  soldier-prison.  The  rooms  were  very  large,  and  the  gas 
burning  brightly.  Here  were  men  from  every  State,  in  all 
sorts  of  uniforms,  laughing,  singing,  playing  cards,  and  seem- 
ing very  happy.  "We  soon  scattered  through  the  building. 
Each  new-comer  was  the  centre  of  some  questioning  crowd. 
Before  we  had  been  in  half  an  hour,  I  heard  some  two  shots 
fired  at  the  new  prisoners  who  had  foolishly  gone  near  a 
thirdrstory  window.  In  this  way  they  told  us  several  had 
been  killed  within  two  weeks. 

Next  morning  the  sergeant  came  to  call  the  roll,  and 
ordered  all  new  prisoners  to  stand  on  the  east  side  of  the 
room.  He  then  commenced  to  call  our  names.  But  he 
found  that  his  roll,  written  by  the  drunken  lieutenant,  was  not 
readable,  and  he  called  up  one  of  his  sergeants  to  copy  it  for 
him  on  a  blank,  which  he  had  with  him.  When  he  came 
to  my  name.  Captain  Bense,  who  read  the  names  off,  instead 
of  reading  my  name  as  "  captured  in  July  as  a  spy,"  read, 
"  captured  in  September,  at  Elk  Water ;  belonging  to  the 
Sixth  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers."  The  sergeant  now 
called  the  roll ;  then  said,  "  All  commissioned  officers  step  two- 
paces  to  the  front."  Captain  Bense,  Lieutenant  Gilman,  and 
Lieutenant  Shafer  went  out.  Bense  looked  back,  seeing  me,, 
and  said,  "  There  is  Dr.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment"  I  took  the  hint,  and  was  marched  off  with, 
them  to  the  officers'  quarters. 

We  found  some  sixty  Federal  officers  just  at  breakfast- 
Good  bread,  beefsteak,  and  coffee  seemed  to  abound ;  and  I 
for  one  did  justice  to  these  rarities ;  and  the  result  was  that 
in  half  an  hour  I  was  deadly  sick.  I  found  no  one  to  talk 
10 
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to.  All  our  officers  shunned  me,  for  I  was  lean,  long-haired, 
ragged,  and  dirty.  They  were  fat,  slick,  and  in  their  new 
uniforms,  which  they  had  worn  on  the  Bull-Run  field. 

But  in  time  I  became  well  acquainted  with  all  the  officers, 
received  money  from  home,  and  spent  as  agreeable  times  as 
a  prisoner  could  be  expected  to.  I  used  every  endeavor  to 
learn  if  Clark  was  in  Richmond;  but  he  was  not  there.  I 
heard  that  a  man  of  that  description  had  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

INDIANA  MUSTERING  HER  FORCES. 

"It  is  so  universal  to  go  witli  joy,  that  no  one  can  make  a  boast  of  it.  To 
betray  the  contrary  feeling  would  bring  disgrace."— iVje6wAr'«  Life. 

After  the  departure  from  Indiana  of  the  sLx  regiments  or- 
ganized in  accordance  with  the  second  call  of  the  President, 
there  were  left  several  companies  and  detachments,  which,  on 
-being  assembled  at  Camp  Morton,  and  re-organized,  formed 
a  battalion  of  five  companies,  and  received  the  name  of  the 
"Eighteenth  Regiment  in  part." 

For  any  future  caUs  the  War  Department  might  make, 
<;ompames  from  all  parts  of  the  State  contmued  to  offer  their 
services,  often  coming  to  the  capital  to  use  the  influence  of 
then-  presence  with  the  State  authorities.  When  they  returned 
to  their  homes,  it  was  with  disappointment,  sometimes  with 
mingled  anger  and  grie£ 

One  day,  in  the  ardent  summer  of  Sixty-one,  a  member  of  a 
rejected  company,  which  was  sullenly  marching  towards  the 
Union  Depot,  started  the  spirited  hymn,  "  Fm  going  home  to 
<iie  no  more."  It  struck  the  fancy  of  his  comrades.  They 
all  joined  lustily  in  the  singing,  and  regained  their  good  humor 
either  by  the  influence  of  the  music,  or  the  odd  fitness  of  the 
words. 

Governor  Morton,  and  of^er  Indiana  gentlemen,  urged  upon 
the  Cabinet  the  danger  of  dampening  enthusiasm  by  persist- 
•cnt  refusals  of  the  offers  of  volunteers,  and  represented  the 
necessity  for  more  troops  than  had  been  called  into  the  ser- 
vice. At  length,  on  the  11th  of  June,  Governor  JNIorton  ob- 
tained authority  to  accept  six,  and  on  the  22d  four  more 
regiments. 

The  Secretary  of  War  desired  that  the  troops  raised  under 
the  auspices  of  James  W.  McMUlan  and  William  L.  Brown, 
who  had  previously  'made  application^  should  be  organized 
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among  the  accepted  regiments.  He  afterwards  added  the- 
regiment  of  Solomon  Meredith. 

The  ten  regiments  formed  in  consequence  of  tliis  permis- 
sion were — Nineteenth,  mider  command  of  Solomon^  Mere- 
dith, and  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Morton;  Twentieth,  William 
L.  Brown,  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Lafayette;  Twenty-First, 
James  W.  McMillan,  Camp  Morton;  Twenty- Second,  Wil- 
liam G.  Wharton,  Camp  Jefferson,  Madison;  Twenty- Third, 
William  L.  Sanderson,  Camp  Noble,  New  Albany ;  Twenty- 
Fourth,  Cyrus  M.  Allen,  Camp  Knox,  Vincennes;  Twenty- 
Fifth,  James  G.  Jones,  Camp  Vanderburg,  Evansville; 
Twenty-Sixth,  under  the  auspices  of  several  gentlemen.  Camp 
Sullivan,  Indianapolis;  Twenty-Seventh,  under  different  indi- 
viduals. Camp  Morton;  Twenty-Eighth,  Conrad  Baker,  eight 
companies  organized  in  camp,  near  Evansville,  and  six  com- 
panies near  Madison. 

The  last  was  a  cavalry  regiment,  which  the  Government 
was  induced  to  accept  only  after  repeated  solicitations.  Cav- 
alry had  not  been  an  arm  of  the  service  during  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle ;  it  had  been  little  used  in  1812,  and  not  much 
employed  in  the  Mexican  war.  With  aU  respect  for  that  aged 
servant  of  his  country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  General 
Scott  had  no  love  for  innovation,  and  to  this  fact,  probably^ 
was  due  the  hesitation  and  delay  with  which  cavahy  was- 
called.  He  was  convinced  that  the  war  could  be  conducted 
to  a  safe  issue  without  incurring  the  enormous  additional 
expense. 

In  July  a  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  was 
issued  by  Congress.  At  this  time  the  Secretary  of  War  or- 
dered that  the  six  regiments  of  three  months  volunteers  should 
be  re-organized  to  serve  three  years,  and  that  ten  additional 
regiments  should  be  accepted. 

The  Germans  and  Irish  of  Indiana  proposed  to  form  regi- 
ments to  be  composed  exclusively  of  their  own  nationality. 
Their  propositions  were  accepted.  The  Germans  selected 
August  Willich,  the  Irish  John  C.  Walker,  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  recruiting. 

In  August  all  restrictions  on  volunteering  were  removed. 

The  six  earlier  regiments  were  re-organized:  Sixth,  Colonel 
Crittenden,  Camp  Jefferson ;  Seventh,  Colonel  Dumont,  Camp 
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Morton';  Eighth,  Colonel  Benton,  Camp  Morton;  Ninth, 
Colonel  JVIilroy,  in  camp  at  Westville;  Tenth,  Colonel  Man- 
son,  Camp  Tippecanoe;  Eleventh,  Colonel  Wallace,  Camp 
jNIorton- 

Under  the  jcall  for  five  hundred  thousand,  fifty  regiments 
of  tlu'ee  years  troops  were  raised,  and  eighteen  batteries  of 
artillery. 

A  number  of  regiments  formed  at  that  early  period  of  the 
war  did  not  represent  any  particular  Congressional  District, 
being  hastily  organized  of  such  troops  as  were  first  on  the 
ground,  without  reference  to  their  locality.  The  generality, 
however,  were  fr-om  particular  Districts. 

The  Twenty- Ninth  was-organized  from  the  Indiana  Legion, 
for  the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  by  John  F.  ]\liller. 

The  Thirtieth  was  enlisted  in  the  Tenth*  District,  and  was 
iplaced  under  the  command  of  Sion  S.  Bass,  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Thu-ty-First  was  organized  in  the  Seventh  District, 
and  placed  under  command  of  Charles  Cruft. 

The  Thirty- Second  (First  German)  was  organized  by 
Colonel  WUlich,  and  was  composed  of  men  from  almost 
^every  part  of  the  State. 

The  Thirty-Thhd,  from  several  Districts,  was  placed  under 
"the  command  of  Judge  John  Coburn. 

The  Thirty-Fourth,  called  also  the  «  Morton  Rifles,"  was 
organized  at  Camp  Anderson,  in  the  town  of  Anderson,  and 
was  mustered  into  the  service  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Asbury  Steele. 

The  Thu'ty- Fifth  (First  Irish)  was  somewhat  delayed  in  its 
formation.  It  is  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  re- 
cruits, but  that  as  the  new  recruits  entered  the  camp,  the  older 
■volunteers,  by  a  singular  fatality,  disappeared  from  it,  and,  in 
consequence,  for  some  time  the  number  remained  at  a  fixed 
point.  An  attempt  afterwards  made  to  form  a  second  Irish 
regiment  failed,  and  the  recruits  obtained  were  added  to  the 
Thirty-Fifth,  and  filled  up  its  numbers.  The  regiment  was 
xmder  the  command  of  John  C.  Walker,  of  Laporte. 

The  Thirty- Sixth  was  raised  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  under  the  auspices  of  William  Grose,  of  Newcastle, 
.and  organized  with  no  delay. 
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The  Thirty-Seventh  was  formed  from  ihe^  Indiana  Legiorfe 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District,  and  placed  under  the- 
comroand  of  George  W.  Hazzardj  a  Captain  of  artillery  in- 
the  regular  army. 

On  the  application  of  Benjamin  F.  Scribner,  of  New- 
Albany,  special  orders  were  granted  him,  dated  August  20^ 
1861,  to  raise  the  Thirty-Eighth  regiment.  His  success  was- 
rapid,  and  upon  tte  completion  of  the  regiment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  Colonel. 

Thomas  J.  Hamson,  of  Kokomo,  and  other  gentlemen, 
offered  their  services,  and  were  authorized  by  special  orders 
from  the  War  Departmentto  raise  aregiment  of  Sharpshooters. 
The  regiment  was  soon  formed,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  com- 
missioned its  Colonel. 

The  Fortieth,  from  the-  Tenth  Distiict,  was  not  recruited 
so  rapidly.     William  C.  Wilson  was  appomted  Colonel. 

Under  orders  from  the  War  Department^  authority  was  con- 
fen-ed  on  John  A.  Bridgeland,  of  Richmond,  to  form  a  com- 
plete regiment  of  cavalry,  to  be  momited  and  equipped  in  the 
best  style.  TMs  regiment  was  the  Forty-First,  or  the  Second 
Cavahy. 

The  Forty- Second  was  raised  in  the  First  and  Second  Con- 
gressional Districts,  and  organized  at  Camp  Vanderburgh,. 
EvansviUe,.  by  virtue  of  orders  issued  to  James  G.  Jones,. as 
commandant.  On  the  completion  of  the  regiment,,  he  wa& 
commissioned  its  Colonel. 

The  Forty-Third  was  raised  in  the  Seventh  District,  and 
organized  at  Camp  Vigo,  Terre  Haute.  Special  orders  had 
been  issued  to  Hon.  W.  K  McLean,  as  commandant.  Gen- 
eral George  B.  Steele,  of  Rockville,  was  commissioned  its 
Colonel. 

The  Forty-Fom-th  was  from  the  Fourth  Distiict,  and  col- 
lected mider  the  auspices  of  Hugh  B.  Reed,  who  was  ap- 
IXkintedits  Colonel. 

The  Forty-Fifth  regiment  was  formed  of  the  six  companies 
of  the  Twenty-Eighth,  which  were  detached  from  the  other 
lx)rtion,  united  with  four  companies  organized  a  month  or 
two  later.  Still  later  two  other  companies  were  added,  to« 
bring  the  regiment  up  to  the  full-  standard  of  twelve  compa- 
nies required  for  cavalry. 
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The  Forty- SLxth  was  organized  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  at  Logansport,  under  special  authority  issued  to 
Hon.  Graham  N.  Fitch,  who  was  appointed  Colonel  on  its 
completion. 

The  Forty- Seventh  was  raised  in  the  Eleventh  District,  and 
organized  at  Anderson,  under  special  orders  to  James  R. 
Slacli,  as  commandant  He  was  afterwards  appointed  its 
Colonel. 

The  Forty-Eighth  was  furnished  by  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District,  undej  special  orders  issued  to  Erastus  W.  H. 
Ellis,  as  commandant,  and  Dr.  Norman  Eddy.  The  latter 
was  commissioned  Colonel. 

The  Forty- Ninth  was  chiefly  from  the  Second  District,  and 
raised  under  special  orders  issued  to  John  "W.  Ray,  Esq.,  of 
JefTersonville,  as  commandant.     He  was  appointed  Colonel. 

The  Fiftieth  was  raised  in  the  Second  and  Third  Districts 
by  Hon.  C.  S.  Dunham,  who  was  appointed  its  Colonel.  It 
was  organized  at  Seymour. 

The  Fifty-First  was  authorized  by  special  orders  to  Abel 
D.  Streight,  and  organized  at  Camp  Morton.  Mr.  Streight 
was  appointed  its  Colonel. 

Special  orders  were  given  to  W.  C.  McReynolds,  of  Rush- 
ville,  to  raise  the  Fifty-Second,  and  about  the  same  time  to 
James  M.  Smith  to  form  the  Fifty-Sixth.  The  latter  was  to 
be  a  RaUroad  regiment.  They  progressed  slowly,  and  were 
united  into  one,  called  the  Fifty-Second  Railroad  regiment. 
James  M.  Smith  was  made  Colonel,  and  Mr.  McReynolds 
Lieutenant-  Colonel. 

The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Fifty- Third  and 
the  Sixty-Second  is  similar.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  Cory- 
don,  who  endeavored  to  raise  the  Fifty-Third,  was  commis- 
sioned Colonel,  and  William  Jones,  of  Rockport,  who  was 
active  in  efforts  to  form  the  SLxty-Second,  was  made  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 

The  Fifty-Fourth  and  Fifty-Fifth  were  raised  and  organ- 
ized mider  special  orders,  for  three  months,  to  guard  the  rebel 
prisoners  at  Camp  Morton.  D.  Garland  Rose  was  the  Colonel 
of  the  Fifty-Fourth,  and  John  R.  Mahan  Lieutenant- Colonel 
of  the  Fifty-Fifth. 
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John  S.  Mansfield  was  selected  to  raise  a  second  German 
regiment,  but  enlistments  were  tardy,  and  the  companies 
gathered  for  it  were  afterwards  united  with  the  Fifty-Third. 

The  Fifty- Seventh  was  authorized  on  the  application  of 
Rev.  John  W.  T.  Mc  Mullen  and  Rev.  Frank  D.  Harden,  in 
the  Fifth  Congressional  and  adjoining  Districts.  The  regi- 
ment was  organized  at  Richmond,  and  the  two  Reverend  gen- 
tlemen were  given  command,  ranking  as  their  names  are 
mentioned. 

Dr.  Andrew  Lewis,  of  Princeton,  received  orders  to  form 
the  Fifty-Eighth  regiment  in  the  First  District.  It  was  or- 
ganized without  delay,  and  the  Colonelcy  offered  to  the  Doctor, 
but  he  declined  it.  Captain  H.  M.  Carr,  of  the  Eleventh 
regiment,  was  then  appointed  Colonel. 

The  Fifty-Ninth,  or  "  Noble  Rifles,"  was  formed  by  Jesse 
J.  Alexander,  of  Gosport 

The  Sixtieth  was  raised  under  orders  granted  to  Colonel 
Richard  Owen,  and  rendezvoused  at  EvansvUle. 

The  Sixty-First,  or  Second  Irish,  never  reached  its  full- 
number,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  First  Irish. 

A  camp  of  rendezvous  for  the  Sixty-TIiird  was  established 
at  Covington,  under  James  M.  Manomy.  When  only  four 
companies  were  enlisted  their  services  were  required  at  La- 
fayette to  guard  prisoners,  and  the  full  regiment  was  not  organ- 
ized under  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Sixty-Fourth  and  Sixty-Fifth  reg- 
iments should  be  formed  of  batteries  of  artillery,  but  orders 
from  the  War  Department  prevented  their  organization,  and 
announced  that  artillery  would  be  received  only  as  indepen- 
dent batteries. 

The  Sbcty-Fifth  was  organized  in  the  First  Congi-essional 
District,  under  Dr.  Andrew  II.  Lewis,  commandant.  Major 
Foster,  of  EvansvUle,  was  commissioned  Colonel. 

The  Sixty-Sixth  was  fm-nished  by  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  and  organized  at  New  Albany,  under  Roger 
Martin.    DeWitt  C.  Anthony  was  appointed  Colonel. 

The  First  Battery  of  Artillery  was  organized  August  16, 
under  Captain  Martin  Klaus,  of  Evansville;  the  Second  Bat- 
tery, September  1,  under  Captain  David  G.  Rabb,.  of  Rising 
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Sun;  the  Third  Battery,  August  24,  Captain  Walton  W 
Frybarger,  Connersville ;  the  Fourth  Battery,  September  30, 
Captain  Asahel  R.  Bush,  Michigan  City ;  the  Fifth,  Novem- 
ber 22,  Captain  Simonson,  Fort  Wayne ;  the  Sixth,  or  Mor- 
ton Battery,  September?,  Captain  Frederick  Belir,  Evansville; 
the  Seventh,  December  2,  Captain  Samuel  J.  Harris,  Colum- 
bus; the  Eighth,  January  24,  1862,  Captain  George  T. 
Cochran,  Evansville ;  the  Ninth,  February  25,  Captain  Noah 
S.  Thompson,  Crawfordsville ;  Tenth,  January,  Captain 
Jerome  B.  Cox,  Lafayette;  Eleventh,  December  17,  1861, 
Captain  A.  Sutermeister,  Fort  Wayne ;  Twelfth,  January  25, 
Captain  George  W.  Sterling,  Jeffersonville ;  Thirteenth,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Captain  Ben.  S.  Nicklin;  Fourteenth,  INIarch  11, 
Captain  Meredith  H.  Kidd,  Wabash;  Fifteenth,  April,  Cap- 
tain John  C.  H.  von  Sehlcn,  Indianapolis ;  Sixteenth,  May 
26,  Captain  Charles  A.  Naylor,  Lafayette ;  Seventeenth,  May 
20,  Captain  Milton  F.  Minor,  Rochester;  Eighteenth,  August 
20,  Captain  Eli  Lilly,  Greencastle. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  regiments  and  batteries  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  was  no  evanescent  enthusiasm  which 
roused  Indiana  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  The  patriot- 
ism, which  then  seemed  to  spring  into  existence,  not  only  did 
not  cool,  but  kept  on  warming,  widening  and  deepening.  The 
recruiting  drum  and  the  recruiting  officer  summoned  men 
everywhere  to  consider  the  claims  of  their  country. 

The  Annual  Cyclopedia,  for  1861,  reports: 

"  As  renewed  calls  for  troops  V\rere  made,  Indiana  responded 
with  a  promptness  and  patriotism  unsurpassed  by  any  State 
in  the  Union.  She  sent  into  the  field  considerably  more  than 
her  quota  of  tro(?)ps,  and  they  were  admirably  equipped  and 
provided.  The  forces  raised  in  the  State  and  sent  to  the  front 
before  the  first  of  January,  1862,  were,  in  round  njimbers, 
about  sixty  thousand.  Of  these,  fifty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  were  infantry,  four  thousand  five  hundred  were  cav- 
alry, and  about  two  thousand  artillery.  During  the  year,  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  muskets  and  rifles, 
and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cavarly  arms, 
were  distributed  by  the  State  to  the  different  regiments." 
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Adjutant  General  Thomas,  who,  with  General  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  visited  the  State  in  October,  says  in  his 
report: 

"  We  found  that  the  State  of  Indiana  had  come  nobly  up 
to  the  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  She  had  raised  and 
equipped  a  larger  number  of  troops  in  proportion  to  her  pop- 
ulation than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  best  spirit 
prevailed,  and  it  was  manifest  that  more  troops  could  easily 
be  raised." 

In  his  efforts  to  arm  and  equip  the  troops,  Governor  Mor- 
ton was  ably  seconded  by  all  the  good  men  in  the  State  who 
were  in  authority;  nevertheless  the  work  had  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. The  Governor's  manner  of  action  and  his  degree 
of  success  are  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  his  message 
written  for  the  Forty-Second  regular  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Indiana: 

"  When  the  war  began  the  stock  of  arms  on  hand,  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  was  small,  and  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  quahty.  It  was  due  to  the  lives  and  honor  of  the 
brave  men  who  went  to  the  field,  to  the  character  of  the  State, 
and  the  success  of  our  cause,  that  our  troops  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  best  arms  that  could  be  procured.  Accord- 
ingly, I  sent  my  agents  into  the  market  from  time  to  time, 
and  purchased  the  best  arms  that  could  be  obtained  upon 
fair  terms,  and  this  I  continued  to  do  until  such  time  as  the 
Federal  Government  requested  the  States  to  desist  from  the 
further  purchase  of  arms,  alleging  that  it  increased  the  com- 
petition and  raised  the  prices,  and  declaring  that  it  would 
supply  all  troops,  and  would  pay  for  no  more  arms  purchased 
by  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand,  aU  the 
first  class  arms  in  the  hands  of  Indiana  troops  were  purchased 
by  the  State ;  but  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  and 
mortification  that  a  large  portion  of  our  troops,  despite  of  aU 
efforts  made,  have  been  supplied  with  arms  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

"  When  our  first  regiments  were  ready  to  talce  the  field, 
they  were  unprovided  with  ammunition,  and  as  none  could 
be  readily  procured,  it  became  necessary  to  have  it  prepared. 
IVIr.   Sturm,  now  Lieutenant- Colonel   Sturm  of  the   Fifty- 
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Fourth  regiment,  was  engaged  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
studied  the  art  in  Europe,  and  was  thoroughly  instructed  in 
all  its  details.  He  succeeded  well  in  the  enterprise  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  ammunition  was  pronounced  the  very  best 
in  use.  Thus  was  the  arsenal  established,  and  as  the  demand 
for  ammunition  daily  increased,  and  the  necessity  so  far  from 
passing  away,,became  constantly  greater  as  the  war  progressed, 
what  was  first  intended  as  a  temporary  convenience,  became 
a  large  and  permanent  establishment.  Colonel  Sturm  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  managing  it 
vath  great  success  and  ability,  preparing  ammunition  of  every 
description  for  artillery  and  small  arms,  not  only  supplying 
our  own  troops  when  going  to  the  field,  but  sending  immense 
quantities  to  the  armies  of  the  West  and  South.  In  several 
emergencies,  the  armies  in  the  West  and  South  were  supplied 
from  here,  when  they  could  not  procure  it  from  other  arsenals, 
and  serious  disasters  thereby  avoided. 

"Shortly  after  the  arsenal  was  fully  established,  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department,  and  the 
ammunition  ha^dng  been  thoroughly  tested,  the  Government 
agreed  to  pay  for  what  had  already  been  issued,  and  to  receive 
and  pay  for  what  should  be  prepared  thereafter,  at  prices 
which  were  mutually  satisfactory.  These  prices  were  gen- 
erally below  what  the  Government  paid  for  ammunition,  but 
such  as  it  was  believed  would  fairly  indemnify  the  State  for 
all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  on  that  account.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  arsenal  with  great 
economy,  while  paying  a  fair  price  to  the  many  operatives 
employed.  Persons  have  been  employed,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  and  profitable  occupation  has  thus 
been  furnished  to  many  who  otherwise  would  have  wanted 
the  means  of  support.  My  direction  to  Colonel  Sturm  was 
to  give  the  preference  to  those  whose  relatives  and  supporters 
were  iu  the  field.  Up  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1862,  there 
have  been  prepared  at  the  arsenal  ninety-two  thousand  rounds 
of  artillery  ammunition,  and  twenty-one  million,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  small  arms." 
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Although  Governor  IMorton  used  every  exertion  to  fill  up 
our  regiments,  and  to  provide  the  troops  with  ammunition 
and  arms,  he  did  not  regard  the  men  in  the  ranlcs  as  mere 
fighting  material.  Their  needs  and  pains  and  grievances  were 
real  to  liim.  Perhaps  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  lessen  their  hardships,  are  more  remarka- 
ble than  Ms  exertions  in  any  other  direction.  One  more 
passage  must  be  extracted  from  his  message,  which  is  simply 
a  report  to  his  employers,  i.  e.,  the  people  of  the  State,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  an  outline  of  his  course  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering. Here,  as  everywhere,  he  was  ably  and  warmly  seconded 
by  all  the  Christian  and  patriotic  community. 

"  Shortly  after  the  war  began,  it  became  apparent  that  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  when  all  had  been  done  for  them 
that  could  be  by  regunental  and  hospital  sm-geous,  under  the 
regulations,  must,  in  very  many  cases,  suffer  greatly  from  want 
of  attention,  and  necessary  supplies.  Accordingly,  I  very 
early  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  agents  to  look  after  the 
condition,  and  as  far  as  possible  supply  the  wants,  of  the 
Indiana  troops.  These  agents  had  their  instructions  to  follow 
the  track  of  our  armies,  to  pick  up  the  sick  and  the  wounded 
who  had  fallen  by  the  wayside,  visit  the  hospitals,  report  the 
names  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  dead,  afford  reUef  whenever 
it  could  be  afforded,  inform  the  State  authorities  what  Idnd 
of  supphes  were  needed  and  where,  visit  the  troops  in  the 
field  and  ascertain  their  wants  and  condition,  and  aid  in  having 
their  requisitions  for  supplies  promptly  filled.  These  agents 
have  geneiully  performed  their  duty  well,  and,  I  believe,  have 
been  the  instruments  of  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  our 
gallant  soldiers,  and  of  relieving  a  vast  amount  of  suiferuig 
and  destitution.  Many  of  their  reports  are  descriptive  of 
sufferings,  sorrows  and  death  that  would  melt  the  stoutest 
lieart,  and  show  better  than  can  be  learned  in  any  other  way 
the  dreadful  horrors  of  war.  The  labors  of  these  agents  were 
not  confined  to  any  particular  duties,  but  extended  to  every 
kind  of  relief  that  soldiers  might  need.  They  aided  in  pro- 
cm-ing  fmioughs  for  the  sick  and  womided,  discharges  for 
such  as  would  not  be  able  to  serve  again,  in  furnisliing  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  such  as  had  not  the 
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means  of  travel,  and  getting  home;  receiving  the  soldiers' 
money  and  distributing  it  to  their  families ;  hunting  up  de- 
scriptive rolls  for  such  as  had  been  long  confined  in  hospitals, 
but  for  want  of  their  rolls  could  not  be  paid  or  discharged; 
visiting  the  battle-fields,  bringing  home  the  wounded,  and 
distributing  sanitary  stores.  In  some  cases  I  directed  the 
chartering  of  steamboats  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and,  in  general,  instructed  my  agents  to  incur 
such  expenses  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  execute  their  missions.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done,  I  have  to  lament  that  the  efforts  have  come  far 
short  of  the  mighty  demand;  that  much  suffering  has  gone 
unrelieved,  and  that  many  of  our  brave  sons  have  languished 
and  died  among  strangers,  in  destitution  and  neglect,  with  no 
friend  present  to  soothe  their  last  hours,  or  mark  the  spot 
where  their  ashes  sleep. 

"  I  have  employed  and  sent  to  the  field  many  additional 
assistant  surgeons,  to  remain  untU  the  emergency  they  were 
sent  to  relieve  had  passed.  After  severe  battles  the  regimental 
surgeons,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  exposure,  were  found  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  additional  aid 
became  indispensable. 

"  Many  times  all  the  surgeons  of  a  regiment  were  either 
sick  or  absent  on  detached  duty,  and  their  places  had  to  be 
supplied  by  temporary  appointments.  They  have  generally 
discharged  their  duty  with  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  left  their  business  and  responded  to  the  sudden 
calls,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  State." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

MISSOURI. 

Next  to  Virginia,  Missouri  was  dragged  into  the  war. 
Her  Legislature  would  not  vote  for  Secession,  and  the  Con* 
vention  elected  by  her  people  voted  decidedly  against  it. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  a  violent  and  servile  adherent 
of  the  South,  was  able  to  promote  revolutionary  measures 
only  by  the  most  high-handed  assumption  of  authority. 

To  the  Confederacy,  it  was  a  matter  of  special  pride  to 
gain  and  hold  a  State  which  had  been  snatched  from  liberty, 
almost  with  battle,  on  her  entrance  into  a  political  existence; 
it  was  also  the  plainest  wisdom,  not  simply  because  of  the 
value  of  territory  and  numbers,  but  on  account  of  the 
natural  endowments  of  the  State.  Her  rolling  prairies,  of 
unsurpassed  depth  and  richness  of  soil;  her  dense  forests; 
her  mountains  burdened  with  ore ;  her  rivers,  many  and 
broad,  gave  rich  and  rare  promise;  and  her  population, 
mingled  German  and  American,  insured,  the  one  by  its  bold 
and  ready  ingenuity,  the  other  by  its  faithful  industry,  the 
development,  or  the  application  of  all  this  power.  Moreover, 
the  acquisition  of  Missouri  would  involve  the  destinies  of 
the  Indian  Nation,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  even  Kansas, 
all,  indeed,  of  the  vast  territory  to  the  West  and  South- 
West. 

But  JMissouri  was  not  Southern.  In  geographical  position, 
and  in  all  material  interests,  she  was  more  nearly  allied  with 
the  North  than  with  the  South ;  and  she  was  so  fortified, 
with  slave-hating  Kansas  for  her  western  bulwark,  and  loyal 
and  liberal  St.  Louis  on  her  eastern  border,  that  she  could 
not,  without  a  mortal  struggle,  be  drawn  into  Secession ; 
neither  could  she,  without  Secession,  be  long  retained  in  the 
bonds  of  Slavery. 
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The  loyalty  of  St.  Louis  was  due  to  the  extraordinarily 
mixed  character  of  her  population.  In  the  shops  and  offices 
of  the  city  lives  another  New  England.  In  the  streets  walks 
all  Europe,  from  the  stubbed  Hebridean  to  the  tall  T3rrolese, 
to  whom  their  native  rock,  denying  everything  else,  gives 
most  bountifully  of  loyalty,  the  one  luxuriant  mountain 
growth. 

A  large  majority  of  the  population  of  the  State,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Secession  movement,  spoke  out  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  old  relations.  All  the  Germans,  of  whom 
there  were  many  thousands  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  most  of  the  intelligent  native  Americans  were  patriotic    " 

Slavery  formed  a  strong  bond  to  the  South ;  stronger  to 
the  rich  slaveholders,  whose  farms  lay  along  the  Missouri 
River,  than  the  ties  of  trade,  friendship,  family  or  religion. 
Moreover,  not  only  the  Governor,  but  all  the  chief  executive 
officers,  in  1860  and  1861,  were  Secessionists,  and  were 
unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  for  the  furthering  of 
their  ends.  They  schemed  at  home  and  with  each  other: 
and  they  had  personal  and  epestolary  correspondence  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Cotton  States,  who  exerted  all  their  not 
insignificant  powers  of  diplomacy  to  win  so  valuable  a 
territory. 

While  other  States,  in  the  same  latitude,  roused  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  call  of  the  President  for  seventy-five 
thousand  troops,  Missom-i  replied  to  the  demand  in  the 
following  terms :  "  The  requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary,  inhuman,  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied 
with.  JMissouri  won't  furnish  a  single  man  for  such  an 
unholy  crusade." 

In  the  name  of  Missouri  the  reply  was  given,  but  the  voice 
was  Jackson's  voice. 

It  is  not  unwise  to  observe  the  contrast  in  the  tone  of  the 
Confederate  authorities,  and  of  the  Colonial  Representatives 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  The  one 
grave,  dignffied  and  self-respecting,  as  became  men  who 
honored  authority,  and  regarded  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
the  other  fiery,  spiteful,  piping,  the  voice  of  mutinous,  ill-bred 
children. 
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The  struggle  which  a  man  makes  for  independence  that  he 
may  control  himself,  and  the  struggle  which  a  man  makes 
for  independence  that  he  may  control  others,  differ  not  only 
morally,  as  De  Tocqueville  says,  but  rhetorically. 

The  JVIissouri  Legislature  was  too  cowardly  to  come  out 
plainly  in  favor  of  Secession,  but  it  was  decidedly  in  the 
interest  of  the  slave-holding  aristocracy ;  and  was  easily 
cajoled  into  investmg  the  Governor  with  despotic  power, 
and  into  presenting  him  for  military  purposes  an  immense 
fund,  which  was  obtained  by  appropriating  the  income  of 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  same  assembly 
showed  an  appreciation  of  the  sort  of  struggle  which  would 
ensue,  and  of  the  sort  of  force  which  would  be  required  if 
once  the  domineering  party  should  be  arrayed  against  the 
General  Government,  by  passing  a  bill  for  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  Unionists  of  Missouri  were  watchful  and  zealous. 
At  their  entreaty  the  General  Government  promptly  inter- 
fered. Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  State,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  would  have  been  given  over  to  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy; and  the  contest  which  succeeded,  and  which  was 
bitter  enough  and  long  enough,  would  have  been  intensified 
and  prolonged.  Several  gentlemen  in  St.  Louis  hastily 
consulted  with  each  other,  and  promised  the  President,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  the  four  regiments  required  of  the 
State.  The  Secretary  of  War,  accordingly,  sent  orders  to 
Captain  Lyon,  who  was  at  the  time  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal  in  the  city,  to  enrol  the  regiments  in 
the  United  States  service  as  soon  as  they  were  raised. 

Ten  days  after  the  reply  of  Gov.  Jackson  to  the  President's 
requisition,  a  national  force  took  possession  at  night  of  the 
contents  of  the  Arsenal,  and  carried  them  off  to  Springfield, 
Illinois.  It  was  a  masterly  stroke,  but  Gov.  Jackson  was 
prepared  for  emergencies.  A  few  days  later,  he  received  a 
quantity  of  arms  which  had  been  taken  from  the  United 
States  Arsenal  in  Baton  Rouge,  aud  sent  up  the  river  in 
boxes  marked  "marble."  These  he  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
force  which  was  called  together  ostensibly  for  military 
instruction.     In  addition  to  the  arms  from  Baton  Rouge,  a 
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large  supply  was  obtained  by  the  robbing  of  an  arsenal  in 
Clay  County,  of  a  magazine  in  St.  Joseph,  and  of  scattered 
Union  families. 

The  fact  that  the  Governor  favored  Secession  opened  the 
door  to  every  evU.  No  exhortation  to  peace  could  influence, 
and  no  law  could  control  the  idle,  uneducated,  constitu- 
tionally rebellious  sons  of  rich  planters ;  and  the  rowdies  and 
rascals  who  had  everything  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose  by 
revolution.  They  seized  with  a  mad  eagerness  opportunities 
for  lawless  roving  and  robbing,  and  inflicted  untold  outrages 
upon  Union  families.  No  farm  nor  village  was  safe  from 
their  intrusion.  Furnished  with  a  commission  to  "hunt," 
they  pursued  a  system  of  horse-stealing  and  general  robbery, 
and  delighted  in  inspiring  the  helpless  and  unprotected  with 
terror.  Not  satisfied  with  robbery,  and  with  the  terror  their 
oaths  and  outcries  excited,  they  committed  more  hideous 
crimes.  "  Their  hands  shed  innocent  blood ;  and  their  feet 
were  swift  in  running  to  mischief."  They  murdered  loyal 
men  at  midnight  on  their  own  tliresholds.  No  day,  no  hour, 
no  place  was  secure.  St.  Louis,  crowded  with  Unionists 
and  Secessionists  escaped  from  the  open  country  or  the 
smaller  towns,  was  daily  and  nightly  threatened  with 
riots.  Many  fled  from  the  State.  It  was  calculated  that 
at  least  fifty  thousand  inoffensive  persons  fled  from  Missouri 
to  the  Free  States,  chiefly  to  Illinois,  before  the  Autumn. 

Those  who  were  so  bold  as  to  remain  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  tried  to  provide  means  for  self-defense,  and  kept 
ready  places  for  hiding.  Volunteer  companies  for  and 
against  the  Government  were  raised  in  every  populous 
county.  Home  guards  were  formed  of  such  as  could  not 
leave  their  homes.  Often  in  religious  meetings,  in  the 
summer  of  Sixty-one,  and  in  the  three  following  years,,  the' 
solemn  prayer  in  the  house  of  God  was  broken  in  upon  by 
a  loud  voice  at  the  door,  calling  "Every  man  must  report  for 
duty  within  five  minutes!  Price  is  upon  us!"  or^  "The 
Guerrillas  are  coming!" 

From  side  to  side,  and  end  to  end,  the  State  was  rocked 
and  tossed  in  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  interests  and 
passions. 

11 
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The  officers  of  the  regular  army  in  command  in  Missouri, 
and  the  Unionists  of  the  State  used  every  means  in  then- 
power  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  lighten  the  wide-spread 
gloom.  Harney,  Lyon,  Boernstein,  Sweeny,  Sturgis,  Hurl- 
but,  issued  proclamations,  in  which  they  exhorted  the  people 
to  peace  and  loyalty.  But  their  zeal  and  activity  were 
outdone  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  opposite  party. 
Jackson,  Price,  Thompson,  McCulloch  cried,  "War!  War  to 
the  knife !  War  to  the  hUt ! "  They  studiously  made  use 
of  every  expression  which  could  inflame  the  unthinking  and 
the  passionate.  Tyrants,  despots,  invaders,  usurpers,  minions, 
mercenary  hordes — these,  and  the  like  of  these,  were  the 
terms  in  which  they  spoke  of  soldiers,  and  of  all  supporters 
of  the  Government. 

"  Come  now,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot ! "  exhorted  JefF. 
Thompson,  in  a  proclamation  issued  the  first  of  August. 
"  Our  enemies  are  whipped  in  Virginia.  They  are  whipped 
in  Missouri.  Gen.  Hardee  advances  in  the  centre.  Gen. 
Pillow  on  the  right  and  Gen.  McCulloch  on  the  left,  with 
twenty  thousand  brave  Southern  hearts  to  our  aid.  So, 
leave  your  ploughs  in  the  furrow,  and  your  oxen  in  the  yoke, 
and  rush  like  a  tornado  upon  your  invaders  and  your  foes,  to 
sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  to  force  them  from 
the  soil  of  our  State !  We  have  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
the  cattle  upon  ten  thousand  hills  are  oxn:s.  We  have  forty 
thousand  Belgian  muskets  coming,  but  bring  your  guns  and 
muskets  with  you,  if  you  have  them,  if  not,  come  without 
them.  We  will  strilte  yoin*  foes  lilte  a  Southern  thunderbolt, 
and  soon  our  camp-fires  will  illumine  the  Merrimac  and 
Missouri.     Come,  turn  out!" 

Such  eloquence  was  irresistible.  JefF  Thompson's  poetry 
also  sthred  the  Southern  Missouri  spirit.  One  of  his 
productions,  entitled  "Home  Again,"  shows  the  same 
faraiUarity  with  sacred  things  which  is  noticeable  in  his 
proclamation. 

"I  will  return,  though  foes  may  stand 

Disputing  every  rod : 
My  own  dear  home,  my  native  land, 

I'll  win  you  yet,  by  !" 
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In  June,  Governor  Jackson  appointed  Sterling  Price,  azi 
tinscrupulous  and  popular  man,  with  some  military  experience, 
having  been  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  major-general 
-of  the  State  forces.  The  Camp  of  Instruction  which  he 
formed  directly  after  the  President's  first  requisition,  was 
«arly  broken  up  by  Captain  Lyon,  But  the  loss  of  troops 
was  but  temporary.  Governor  Jackson  called  for  fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers,  and  young  men  from  ail  parts  of  the  State 
fiocked  t»  his  standard.  lie  appointed  nine  brigadier- 
generals.  The  same  month,  with  as  much  of  an  army  as 
they  could  collect  in  so  short  a  time,  Governor  Jackson  and 
General  Price  started  west  to  Jefferson  City. 

General  Lyon  lost  no  time  in  going  in  pursuit.  Near 
BooneviUe,  he  came  up  with  the  Rebel  army  and  routed  it 
Price  gathered  his  men  together  again,  and  moved  on  toward 
the  South- West,  Lyon  following. 

The  retreat  and  pursuit  continued  two  or  three  days,  when 
Lyon  was  so  delayed  by  lack  of  transportation,  that  he  fell 
far  behind.  But  just  as  Jackson  and  Price  were  rid  of  Lyon, 
Colonel  Sigel,  who  had  been  sent  from  St.  Louis  by  a 
different  route,  with  a  Union  force  of  fifteen  hundred, 
appeared  in  their  front,  and  attacked  them  with  spirit. 
His  number,  however,  was  greatly  inferior,  and  he  was  forced 
to  fall  back  by  a  movement  of  the  enemy  threatening  to 
outflanlv  him  both  right  and  left.  Sigel  arranged  his  cannon 
so  as  to  keep  the  Rebel  oavalry  at  a  distance,  and  retreated 
more  than  twenty  miles,  withcmt  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  gun, 
and  carrying  with  him  all  wiio  were  Idlled  and  wounded  in 
the  battle.  General  Price's  army  continued  to  increase  by 
reinforcements  from  the  South,  and  by  the  daUy  enlistment 
of  IMissourians. 

General  Lyon,  on  the  contrary,  although  he  stopped  at 
Springfield  and  waited  for  assistance,  received  no  addition  to 
his  numbers,  while  he  suffered  such  decrease  as  must 
result  from  the  ordinary  amount  of  siclmess.  Ilis  entire 
number,  including  Sigel's  force  and  the  inmates  of  his 
hospital,  was  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
He  urged  the  Government  to  send  him  men.  But  the  three- 
montiis'  troops  had  just  been  mustered  out  of  service;  the 
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battle  of  Bull- Run  had  just  been  fought ;  Washmgta»  was 
threatened,  and  the  Cabinet  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
anything  but  the  dangers  and  needs  of  the  East.  Instead 
of  receiving  reinforcements,  Lyon  received  an  order  to  send 
his  regulars  to  Washington.  The  order  distressed  and  per- 
plexed him.  He  wrote  on  July  15th,  "  I  must  utterly  fail  if 
my  regulars  all  go.  Troops  from  the  Northern,  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  are  available  for  the  support  of  the  army  in 
Virginia,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  West  must  be  stripped 
of  the  means  of  defence." 

The  causes  which  affected  the  East  operated  with  equal 
force  on  the  West.  If  any  slave-holders  in  JVIissouri  had 
hitherto  hesitated,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  they  hesitated 
no  longer  to  know  and  declare  their  sentiments.  They 
threw  of  all  disguise^  snatched  their  rifles  and  their  horses, 
and  joined  the  Rebel  army ;  or  if  debarred  by  age  from  the 
use  of  arms,  they  freely  gave  of  their  substance,  confident 
that  the  early  establishment  of  the  Confederacy  would  repay 
four-fold  their  losses.  If  Union  citizens  were  cautious, 
slow,  reticent  and  timid  before,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
they  were  cowed  and  cowardly. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  John  C.  Fremont  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Western  District,  including  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  with  the  territories 
west  of  these. 

The  new  commander  was  no  unknown  aspirant  for  glory. 
Raising  the  American  flag  in  California,  when  her  gold  was 
yet  undiscovered ;  flinging  out  its  folds  from  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  seemed  born  to  be  the  herald 
of  freedom.  The  desert  and  the  mountain  gave  him  a  name. 
Hungary  and  Poland,  and  all  the  oppressed  of  Europe  knew 
the  "Pathfinder."  His  fame  had  even  reached  the  slave 
quarters  of  the  South.  It  warmed  the  heart  of  every  intelli- 
gent black  man.     It  burned  in  every  slave-holder's  soul. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  summer  of  the  Fremont-and- 
Buchanan  Presidential  campaign,  ten  or  more  negroes  were 
hung,  near  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  for  showing  an  interest  in 
the  election  of  Fremont.  In  the  same  state,  about  the  same 
time,  a  slave,  who  suffered  death  under  the  tortures  of  the 
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whip,  prophesied  as  each  lash  fell,  "  Fremont  will  come ! " 
•*' Fremont  will  come!"  and  died  moaning,  "Fremont!" 

But,  if  the  helpless  bondmen's  love  was  stronger  than 
death,  the  master's  hate  was  grimmer  than  the  grave.  Om- 
good  President  the  slave-holder  dared  to  scorn ;  but  ridicule, 
the  most  acrimonious,  never  lighted  up  the  regards  of  the 
South  for  Fremont. 

General  Fremont  was  therefore  acceptable  to  his  Depart- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  bore  a  personal 
grudge  against  him,  and  who,  unfortunately,  were  influen- 
tial and  prominent  men,  even  liis  old  political  opponents 
generously  wel-comed  him.  They  expected  great  things 
from  him,  while  liis  friends  encouraged  impossible  hopes. 

Pie  did  not  arrive  in  St.  Louis  until  the  25th  of  July,  not 
having  left  New  Yorlc,  where  he  was  engaged  procuring,  or 
attempting  to  procure  arms,  until  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  set  everybody  in  motion.  He  was  to  raise  his  own 
forces,  organize  them,  arm  them  and  discipline  them.  He 
was  to  protect  a  Department  of  immense  extent,  and  threat- 
ened along  its  whole  southern  frontier,  from  invasion ;  and 
to  suppress  in  the  same  immense  district,  heaving  with 
discontent,  any  attempts  at  insurrection.  He  was  to  cut  the 
Confederacy  in  two  by  clearmg  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
■of  the  enemy,  and  by  going  down  the  river  to  the  Gulf.  No 
instructions  and  no  plans  were  given  him.  All  was  to  be 
done  by  his  own  ingenuity,  sldll  and  power. 

It  was  a  herculean  task  which  was  before  him.  He 
midertook  it  thoughtfully,  but  boldly,  trusting  in  himself  and 
m  his  comitrymen. 

The  Union  troops  aheady  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
IMissouri  were  few  and  ia  ill  condition. 

General  Prentiss  held  the  little,  old,  du'ty  town  of  Cairo, 
important  from  its  position,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  point  of 
land  between  the  Ohio  and  INIississippi  Rivers,  and  com- 
manding the  entrance  by  water  into  the  two  States  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  He  had  eight  regiments,  six  of  which 
were  three-months'  regiments,  re-enlisted,  but  not  yet  re-or- 
ganized, and  therefore  not  reliable.  A  smgle  regiment,  with 
a  single  battery,  held  Cape  Girardeau.     At  Ironton,  seventy- 
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five  miles  from  St.  Louis  by  railroad,  was  one  regiment. 
General  Pope  was  in  Northern  Missouri  with  a  few  thousand 
m,en.  General  Lyon  was  at  Springfield  with  the  force 
aheady  described. 

These  troops  were  not  clamoring  for  pay,  but  they  were  in 
need  of  it,  and  consequently  were  dissatisfied. 

Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  round  General  Prentiss  were 
tw'elve  thousand  Confederate  volunteers.  At  New  Madrid 
General  Pillow  had  a  force  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
infantry,  also  cavalry  and  artillery.  Another  force  was 
gathering  under  Brigadier- General  Jeff.  Thompson.  Hovering 
near  Springfield  was  General  Price,  with  an  army  varying  in 
number  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  but  neither  ^better 
armed  nor  disciphned  than  the  National  forces. 

Anxious  to  allay  or  prevent  discontent,  one  of  the  first 
subjects  to  which  General  Fremont  turned  his  attention  was 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  But  the  United  States  Treasurer 
in  St.  Louis,  though  he  had  in  his  possession  tliree  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  refused  to  put  any  |>art  of  the  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  General.  Fremont,  in  consequence,  sent  a 
smaU  force  to  the  Treasury,  with  orders  to  sei^e  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  With  this  amount  he  directed  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  as  he  thought  the  emergency  required. 
In  a  private  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  in  which  he  makes  a 
statement  of  his  intention  to  seize  the  money,  he  says :  "  I 
will  risk  everything  for  the  defence  of  the  Department  yotj 
have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for  support." 

General  Fremont^s  first  effort  was  in  favor  of  General 
Prentiss,  as  Lyon,  if  necessary,  could  save  himself  by  a 
retreat,  which  would  cost  only  Sprmgfield,  but  Prentiss  could 
not  abandon  Cairo  without  risking  the  loss  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  w^hole  North- West,  a  loss  which,  after  the  defeat  of 
Manassas,  might  have  been  irretrievable.  Cape  Girardeau 
and  Ironton  were  immediately  reinforced;  and,  five  days 
after  his  arrival  at  St.  Ijouis,  Fremont  embarked  with  a  force 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men  for  Cairo.  Ketuming 
to  St.  Louis,  he  sent  a  pressing  appeal  to  Governor  Morton, 
to  which  the  latter  rephed,  August  the  fourth:  "Can  send 
five  regiments,  if  leave  is  granted  by  the  Department,  as  I 
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am  ordered  to  send  them  East  as  fast  as  ready."  General 
Fremont  immediately  prepared  to  send  troops  to  I^yon  from 
new  regiments  which  were  now  arriving,  though  they  were 
all  undrilled,  without  transportation,  almost  without  arms, 
and  as  yet  there  were  no  arms  nor  accoutrements  in  the  city. 
He  ordered  a  regiment  which  was  guarding  Booneville,  and 
another  which  was  in  Kansas,  to  go  without  delay  to 
Springfield. 

It  was  already  too  late.  General  Price,  well  aware  of 
the  vigorous  character  of  Fremont,  and  informed  of  his 
present  alacrity,  delayed  not  an  hour  after  he  heard  of  orders 
for  the  reinforcement  of  Lyon.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
on  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August.  The  Federals  were  defeated  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  General  Lyon,  after  two  wounds,  in  spite  of 
which  he  held  his  place  on  the  field,  feU  while  crying  to  a 
regiment  which  had  lost  its  leaders,  '^I  will  lead  you,  men! 
Follow  me!" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INDIANA  TO  THE  RESCUE. 


disaster  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  death  of  General  Lyon,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  commanders  in  the  service,  were  deplo- 
rable events.  The  Government  was  roused  to  the  danger, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  value  of  Missouri,  and  made 
immediate  efforts  to  increase  Fremont's  strength.  All  the 
Indiana  regiments  which  had  not  already  been  sent  to  the 
East  were,  without  any  delay  for  preparations,  ordered  off' 
to  the  West.  Before  the  middle  of  September  the  Twenty- 
Second,  the  Twenty-Third,  the  Eighteenth,  the  Twenty- 
Fourth,  eight  companies  of  the  Twenty-Eighth,  the  Twenty- 
Fifth,  the  Eleventh,  the  Eighth,  and  the  Twenty- Sixth,  with 
three  batteries,  the  First,  Second  and  Third,  had  reached  the 
metropolis  of  INIissouri. 

The  Twenty-Second  and  the  Twenty- Third  were  the  fn-st 
to  arrive.  They  left  Indiana  on  the  same  day,  August  17, 
with  high  hopes  of  spending  Thanksgiving  in  Memphis  and 
Christmas  in  New  Orleans.  They  were  both  unarmed,  and 
were  the  first  unarmed  regiments  which  left  the  State. 

The  Twenty-Second  was  particularly  happy  in  its  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  J  efferson  C.  Davis.  He  had  received 
a  thorough  military  training  in  active  life,  and  had  abeady 
won  a  degree  of  military  distinction.  He  entered  the  Mexi- 
can war  v/hen  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  served 
through  the  whole  war  without  the  loss  of  a  day.  For  gallant 
conduct  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  an  artillery  regi- 
ment, which,  as  it  happened,  was  remarkable  for  its  talent. 
Twenty-one  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  was  daily  associated 
in  this  regiment  gained,  during  the  rebellion,  either  a  bad  or 
good  eminence  as  Generals  in  the   Confederate  or  in  the 
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National  army.  In  1852,  and  aftenvards  in  1857,  he  was 
engaged  in  settling  Indian  difficulties  in  the  South.  He  was 
the  first  commander  of  the  first  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter. 
Here  he  had  charge  of  the  cargo  of  a  slaver  which  had  been 
captured,  and,  although  several  writs  of  habeas  corpus  w^ere 
served  against  him  by  the  excited  and  angry  people  of  Charles- 
ton, he  refused  to  surrender  the  helpless  Africans.  The  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  the  yeUow  fever,  which  set  in  with  violence, 
and  carried  off  so  many  of  the  captives  that  Lieutenant  Davis 
was  allowed,  without  opposition,  to  send  the  poor  remainder 
to  Liberia. 

During  the  siege  of  Sumter,  Davis  was  the  only  Lidianian 
in  the  garrison.  He  was  on  the  ramparts  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight  of  April  12th,  the  first  shell  of  the  Rebellion  ex- 
ploded over  the  Fort.  He  had  command  of  a  battery  during 
the  bombardment,  and  silenced,  with  his  well-directed  guns, 
a  floating  battery  of  which  the  Rebels  had  great  expectations. 
After  the  surrender  he  went  with  Major  Anderson  to  New 
York,  where  he  received  promotion  to  a  Captaincy,  accom- 
panied with  orders  to  repair  to  Indianapolis  as  mustering 
officer  for  Indiana.  He  preferred  service  in  the  field,  and  after 
several  months  of  severe  labor  in  organizing  and  equipping 
regiments,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
Second  Indiana. 

The  men  were  delighted  with  a  commander  who  was  thus 
identified  with  the  war  from  the  beginning.  They  liJted  him 
none  the  less  for  bearing  the  arch-traitor's  name.  To  fight 
JefF.  Davis  with  Jeff.  Davis  put  a  little  fun  into  the  serious 
business  of  war. 

The  Twenty-Second  went  into  camp  in  the  subm-bs  of  St. 
Louis,  and  waited  impatiently  nearly  two  weeks  for  arms. 
But  almost  as  soon  as  the  anxiously  looked-for  muskets  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  men  they  were  stacked,  their  worth- 
lessness  was  so  evident.  The  locks  of  some  could  not  be 
moved,  and  of  others  were  entirely  gone.  The  next  supply  could 
be  fired,  but  from  their  habit  of  kicking  were  nearly  as  danger- 
ous behind  as  before.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  fall  flat 
when  his  gun  went  off.    These  arms  were  calculated,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  wits  of  the  regiment,  to  favor  the  movement  of 
rising  to  fire  and  falling  to  reload. 

The  Eighteenth  regiment  went  through  various  mutations 
before  it  was  fairly  organized,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  first 
companies  were  enlisted  for  the  State  service,  and  for  only  one 
year.  At  one  time  nothing  existed  of  the  regiment  but  the 
name.  It  was,  at  last,  organized  hastily  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demand  for  troops  consequent  upon  the  disaster  to  our 
arms  at  Wilson's  Creek.  The  day  after  its  organization, 
August  17th,  having  been  partially  suppled  with  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  grey  uniforms,  and  old-fashioned  muskets, 
with  five  Enfield  rifles  to  each  company,  the  regiment  started 
to  St.  Louis.  The  men  pitched  their  tents,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Lafayette  Park.  They  called  their  first  encampment,  in 
honor  of  General  Fremont's  wife.  Camp  Jessie. 

Thomas  Pattison,  of  Aurora,  was  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  had  served  in  the  British  army, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
ofiicer.  This  was  quite  satisfactory  to  his  regiment,  as  there 
was  then,  if  not  a  kind  of  distrust  of  American  officers,  what- 
ever their  talent  and  patriotism,  some  slight  prejudice  in  favor 
of  gentlemen  of  European  birth  and  parentage,  war  in 
Europe  and  peace  in  America  being  considered  the  normal 
state  of  affairs. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  regiment,  which  was 
the  next  after  the  Eighteenth  to  arrive  in  St.  Louis,  was  an 
able  and  successful  lawyer  from  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana.  He 
was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  stood  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  party,  the  leaders  of  which,  throughout  his  previous 
public  career,  willingly  bestowed  favors  on  him.  When  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old  Governor  Whitcomb  appointed 
him  First  Lieutenant  in  a  company  raised  to  join  our  army 
in  Mexico.  When  he  was  twenty-nine  Governor  Wright 
appointed  him  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. The  next  year,  1852,  he  was  elected  and  commissioned 
Judge  of  the  same  Circuit.  In  1854  Governor  Wright  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State.  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  in  1856,  appointed  him  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Indiana. 
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James  Buchanan  removed  him  from  this  position  for  the 
lack  of  Lecomptonism,  and  put  in  his  place  Hon.  Daniel 
Voorhees.  If  proof  was  needed,  the  list  of  appointments  is 
enough,  to  show  that  it  was  not  disappointment,  but  solid 
principle,  which  led  Judge  Hovey  to  sink  the  Democrat  in 
the  Patriot. 

Ilis  reputation,  his  fine  soldierly  air,  and  the  way  he  set 
about  his  work,  introduced  him  favorably  to  the  Tvi^enty- 
Fourth.  In  Camp  Knox  no  muskets  were  to  be  had,  but  as 
time  could  not  be  lost,  clubs  were  substituted.  Tramping  up 
and  down  on  guard,  with  a  shouldered  shiUelah,  the  new  sol- 
dier looked  as  formidable,  and  felt  as  warlike,  as  necessary  in 
a  peaceful  community ;  but  they  were  quite  willing,  before 
leaving  for  St.  Louis,  to  relinquish  their  clubs  for  smooth- 
bore muskets. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Indiana  regiment,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, was  a  cavalry  regiment.  Its  origin  is  not  without 
interest. 

Conrad  Baker,  of  Evansville,  was  in  Indianapolis  in  June, 
18G1,  when  he  was  approached  by  Governor  Morton  with  the 
proposition  to  raise  and  take  charge  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 
]\Ir.  Baker  had  been  an  active  Republican  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Fremont 
in  the  canvass  of  1856,  and  was  a  thorough-going  Lincoln 
man  in  1860. 

He  looked  with  horror  and  dismay  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  South,  and  often,  while  in  his  office,  quietly  unraveling 
the  intricacies  of  a  law-suit,  or  in  the  court  room  pleading  the 
cause  of  a  client,  he  felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach  that  his  in- 
dividual hfe  was  secure  and  peaceful  in  the  midst  of  impend- 
ing national  ruin.  It  sometimes  seemed  that  a  voice  outside 
of  himself  put  the  reproach  into  form,  with  the  question :  "  Is 
there  nothing  you  can  do?"  But  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  was  no  more  of  a  horseman  than  might 
be  expected  of  a  sober,  middle-aged  gentleman,  an  industrious 
lawyer,  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  subject  was  serious  enough,  yet  he  could  not  help 
laughing  at  Governor  Morton's  proposition.  The  Governor 
answered   his    objections,  and   surprise   by   asldng  him  to 
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name  a  sufficient  number  of  men  with  military  education  to 
officer  the  regiments  required  from  the  State.  The  list  was 
painfully  small.  In  the  extremity  but  one  test  could  be  ap- 
plied— the  energy  with  which  men  pm'sued  and  the  ability 
with  which  they  controlled  their  private  business. 

Mr.  Baker  could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of  the  criterion. 
He  acknowledged  liimself  devoted  to  his  country.  It  is 
scarcely  probable,  too,  that  he  did  not  feel  conscious  of  that 
veracity  which,  when  united  to  good  sense,  above  anything 
else,  fits  a  man  for  a  place  of  command,  because,  above  any- 
thing else,  it  wins  the  faith  of  subordinates.  Such  a  man 
need  not  reflect  long.  The  struggle  j^reparatory  to  the  great 
step  had  already,  although  unconsciously,  taken  place. 

He  went  home  to  form  a  regiment  on  the  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Governor  Morton.  The  men  were  to  provide  then- 
own  horses  and  arms,  keep  themselves  ready  for  active  service, 
and  receive  pay  during  the  time  they  were  in  active  service. 
They  were  not  to  leave  the  State,  and  were  to  guard  the  river 
from  Dearborn  county  to  Posey. 

Mr.  Baker  found  it  impossible  to  organize  a  regiment  on 
these  terms,  and  he  offered  his  resignation,  but  withdrew  it 
before  it  received  consideration,  as,  meantime,  a  call  for  cav- 
alry regiments  for  the  United  States  service  was  made  by  the 
War  Department.  He  recruited  only  in  the  river  counties, 
and  united  in  himself,  while  organizing,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  the  offices  of  Colonel, 
Quartermaster  and  Adjutant.  He  so  managed  money  affairs 
that  until  the  23d  of  August  his  expenses  were  but  five 
thousand  eight  himdred  dollars,  little  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  expenses  of  any  other  cavalry  regiment  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  regiment  consisted  of  fourteen  companies,  six  of  which 
were  recruited  in  Madison,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Scott 
Carter,  and  were  early  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. When  the  eight  companies,  which  were  organized  by 
Colonel  Baker  in  EvansviUe,  were  ordered,  in  accordance  with 
a  request  of  General  Fremont  for  six  thousand  cavalry,  to 
ioin  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  they  had  no  uniforms,  nor 
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fsaddies,  nor  bridles,  nor  carbines,  nor  sabres.  Colonel  Baker, 
however,  obeyed  without  hesitation. 

He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  August  23d,  and  was  met  by  all 
the  loyal  people  of  the  city,  who  turned  out  with  acclama- 
tions to  receive  the  Indiana  cavalry.  Fortunately  for  the 
dignity  of  our  State,  night  tln-ew  her  friendly  mantle  over  the 
unsoldierly  appearing  troops.  The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
the  cheers  of  the  horsemen,  suggested  to  the  excited  imagina- 
tions of  the  welcoming  crowd  a  train  of  splendidly  equipped 
cavaUers. 

Governor  Morton  succeeded  in  getting  clotliing  to  Colonel 
Baker  by  the  10th  of  September,  and  two  days  later  sabres 
and  other  equipments  sufficient  for  one  battalion.  But  the 
carbines,  though  of  two  kinds,  were  ^\Tetched.  No  holsters 
could  be  found.  Cases  for  pistols  ^vere  indispensable,  but 
Colonel  Baker  found,  after  maldng  every  effort  to  procure 
them,  that  there  were  absolutely  none  in  St.  Louis.  Driven 
to  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  he  went  to  several  saddlers, 
and  directed  the  preparation  of  leather  straps  vdth  eyelet  holes, 
through  which  strings  could  be  laced.  These  straps,  fastened 
to  tlie  saddles,  served  a  long  time  for  holsters. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  was  made  up  of  men.  Here  and  there 
a  boy  of  eighteen  had  found  his  way  into  the  ranks,  but  nearly 
aU  the  thousand  and  forty-six  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
were  hardy  and  experienced,  of  mature  years,  and  having 
families  and  farms ;  and  the  youngest  were  ready  to  prove,  and 
did  aftei-w^ards  prove,  on  march  and  in  battle,  their  equal 
claims  to  manhood.  Colonel  Veatch  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Spencer  county,  and  also  a  man  of  experience  and  activity. 

There  was  heavy  grief  in  many  a  farm-house  near  New- 
burg  and  Medora,  and  the  many  small  towns  which  are  little 
more  than  post  offices  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  when 
the  regiment  in  Evansville  drew  its  members  into  camp;  and 
heavier  grief  still  when,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the  regiment 
departed  to  St.  Louis.  Not  only  families  and  social-cncles, 
but  the  public,  the  schools,  the  Sunday  schools,  lost  their  most 
useful  and  beloved  members.  The  poor  children  of  the  Mis- 
sion Sunday  School  in  Evansville,  gave  up  their  superinten- 
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dent  with  the  touching  sorrow  of  childhood,  to  which  parting 
seems  death. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  went  into  camp  beside  the  Twenty- 
Second,  south  of  the  Fair  Grounds  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  regiment  reached  St.  Louis  the  7th  of 
September.  Its  Colonel  was  William  M.  Wheatley,  who 
left  a  lucrative  business  and  a  happy  family  circle  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  army.  The  regiment  was  of  the  best  material, 
and  principally  from  the  farms  near  Indianapolis. 

"  In  the  three  months'  service  the  Eighth,  both  officers  and 
men,  acquired  an  enviable  distinction  dming  the  campaign  in 
Western  Virginia,  especially  in  the  fight  at  Rich  Mountain, 
and  this  prestige  seemed  to  be  singularly  well  sustained  in 
recruiting  the  regiment  for  the  present  service.  Retaining  the 
same  regimental  organization  entire,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  same  company  officers,  its  ranks  were  completely  filled  in 
the  brief  period  of  about  thirty-three  days,  and  much  sooner 
than  any  of  the  six  three-months'  regiments,  excepting  the 
Eleventh.  This  was  accomplished,  too  without  sending  out 
recruiting  officers  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  former 
term  of  service;  without  the  display  of  'fuss  and  feathers'  by 
its  officers,  or  the  aid  of  outside  influences,  except  as  they 
were  freely  tendered  in  evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
those  who  were  to  be  in  command  of  the  men  thus  enlisted. 
It  was  also  significant  that  the  regiment  retained  so  large  a 
number  of  those  who  were  in  its  ranks  in  the  three-months' 
service.     These  facts  of  record  teU  their  own  tale."* 

The  Eighth  left  Indianapolis  the  10th  of  September,  clothed 
in  the  new  pale  blue  uniform. 

The  Indiana  troops  in  St.  Louis  were  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable attention.  Before  their  arrival  it  had  been  prognos- 
ticated that  they  would  not  only  be  unruly  in  their  camps, 
>but  would  create  disturbance  throughout  the  city.  It  is  found, 
however,  by  reference  to  the  St  Louis  journals  of  that  date 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  St.  Louis  Democrat 
says :  "  The  excellent  order  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  since  their  encampment,  both  at  the 

*  Letter  by  Rev.  A,  TV.  Sanford,  in  Indianapolis  Journal,  of  December 
11,  1861. 
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fair  grounds  and  at  Lafayette  Park,  is  well  worthy  of  men- 
tion. In  all  the  regiments  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
case  of  disturbance  or  disorderly  conduct  among  the  soldiers, 
or  improper  action  towards  civilians.  This  is  owing  both  to 
the  general  manly  disposition  of  the  men,  and  to  strict  mili- 
tary discipline." 

And  again,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Camp  LaFayette: 
"Approaching  the  grounds  we  met  the  Indiana  Twenty- 
Fourth  regiment,  numbering  one  thousand  and  forty-six  men, 
led  by  Colonel  Hovey,  and  just  leaving  the  Park  to  encamp 
at  Carondolet,  where  water  is  more  abundant,  and  where 
there  is  room  for  regimental  drills.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  are  very  young  men,  who  have  full  chests  and  full 
cheeks,  and  joy  and  youth  and  strength  in  them.  They  are 
not  outcasts,  enlisting  for  money.  The  officers  are  yomig, 
bright-faced  fellows,  and  look  fit  to  lead  men  who  have  health 
and  soul  in  them." 

Again:  "  K  an  Indiana  boy  catches  your  eye  he  says,  '  How 
do  you  do,  sir?'  very  politely,  and  this  gives  you  a  good  opin- 
ion  of  the  whole  regiment."  * 

*  An  employee  at  the  Union  Depot,  Indianapolis,  says  he  always  recognizes 
an  Indianian  in  the  crowds  which  hourly  come  and  go,  by  this  friendly 
custom. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MOVING  FORWARD. 

General  Fremont  endeavored  to  have  the  new  soldiers  in 
St.  Louis  drilled  and  fitted  for  service  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  arms,  and,  that  then*  time  and  strength  might  be 
reserved  for  the  one  purpose  of  acquiring  military  discipline, 
he  had  all  digging,  chopping  and  labor  of  every  land  per- 
formed by  hired  hands.  Barracks  and  encampments  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  the  means  allowed,  and  all  unneces- 
sary expense  was  avoided.  No  care,  however,  could  keep  out 
contagious  diseases,  and  nearly  every  soldier  in  St.  Louis  had 
the  measles.  This  disease  seemed  to  be  a  degree  in  the  ser- 
vice following  closely  the  mustering  in. 

The  General  Commanding  was  indefatigable  in  his  own 
exertions,  rising  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  accom- 
plishing hours  of  labor  before  the  most  of  the  world  had  left 
the  breakfast  table.  He  began  to  build  gunboats  and  floating 
batteries  to  fortify  the  city  in  order  to  make  it  a  base  of  opera- 
tions ;  to  fortify  also  L'onton,  RoUa  and  Jefferson  City,  and  to 
provide  each  with  a  garrison.  His  preparations,  though 
rapidly  made,  were  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  the  plan  of  his 
campaign  was  equal  in  grandeur.  As  soon  as  his  army  was 
equipped,  he  expected  to  sweep  over  the  State,  drive  out  or 
capture  all  rebel  forces,  and,  after  establishing  peace  in  the 
rear,  to  move  down  to  New  Orleans,  reaching  the  great  South- 
ern city  early  in  the  spring  of  Sixty-two. 

General  Fremont  began  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  out- 
posts shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  troops  in  St.  Louis, 
August  27.  Colonel  Davis  was  ordered  to  relieve  General 
Grant  of  the  command  of  all  the  forces  between  the  Osage 
and  Missouri  rivers.  The  next  day  Colonel  Davis  removed 
his  regiment,  the  Twenty-Second,  and,  with  it,  the  Eighteenth, 
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from  St,  Louis  to  Jefferson  City,  the  principal  point  in  his 
district.  He  began  at  once  to  fortify  the  place,  and  to  dis- 
pose his  forces — about  fifteen  thousand  in  number — for  its 
defence.  The  Twenty-Second  and  Eighteenth  went  into 
camp  on  the  river  bank,  above  the  city,  and  zealously  im- 
proved the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  drill  and  discipline. 
Here  the  first  picket  duty  in  these  two  regiments  was  per- 
formed. 

About  the  10th  of  September,  a  rumor  having  been  re- 
ceived that  Booneville  had  been  captured  by  a  small  force  of 
Rebels,  the  Eighteenth,  with  a  portion  of  the  Twenty- Second, 
leaving  their  baggage  and  their  sick,  which  were  already  be- 
coming numerous,  went  by  the  Pacific  railroad  to  Tipton, 
and  reached  it  a  short  time  before  dark.  Great  haste  being 
thought  necessary,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  surprise  the 
Rebels  at  Booneville,  this  force  started  at  night  on  the 
first  march.  Soon  after  dark  a  heavy  rain  began,  which  lasted 
the  entire  night,  making  the  road,  which  was  bad  enough  at 
any  time,  almost  impassable  for  new  soldiers.  At  one  o'clock 
they  were  glad  to  lie  down  in  a  wayside  meadow,  to  sleep, 
unconscious  of  the  drenching  rain. 

Many  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  march,  and 
it  was  long  remembered  and  talked  about  by  the  men,  who 
were  then  just  beginning  to  learn  what  a  sacrifice  they  had 
undertaken  for  their  country. 

On  moving  to  Booneville  the  next  day,  they  found  that  the 
Rebels  had  been  driven  off  by  the  home-guard,  which  had 
fortified  a  hill  in  the  fair  ground,  near  the  river,  and  had  held 
it  against  all  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  hill  was  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Sixth  Iowa,  which  had  arrived  by  the  steamer 
latan,  and  here  the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty- Second  also 
bivouacked  after  their  tiresome  march. 

General  Fremont  ordered  Colonel  Balcer  to  send  a  battalion 
to  Ironton  on  the  very  day  the  Colonel  finished  his  pistol- 
holders,  and  fastened  them  to  the  saddles  of  his  first  battalion. 
Not  an  hour's  delay  was  necessary.  Colonel  Baker  was  also 
ready  when  he  was  directed  to  be  off  to  the  same  point  with, 
the  remainder  of  his  men.  Their  equipments,  however,  were 
12 
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sometliiiig  in  the  style  of  their  holsters,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  they  received  good  arms. 

The  Eighth  Indiana  was  ordered  to  Jefferson  City  the  14th 
of  September,  only  a  day  or  two  after  its  arrival  in  St.  Louis. 
It  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  the  Twenty- Sixth. 

August  31,  General  Fremont  issued  the  following  General 
Order: 

"Headquarters  of  the  Western  Department, 

St.  Louis,  August  31. 

"  Cu'cumstances  in  my  judgment  of  sufficient  urgency, 
render  it  necessary  that  the  Commanding  General  of  tliis 
Department  should  assume  the  administrative  power  of  the 
State.  Its  disorganized  condition,  the  helplessness  of  the 
civil  authority,  the  total  insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastation 
of  property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders  who  infest 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force  to  gratify 
private  and  neighborhood  vengeance,  and  who  find  an  enemy 
wherever  they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  severest  meas- 
ures to  repress  the  daily  increasmg  crimes  and  outrages  which 
are  driving  off  the  inhabitants  and  ruuiing  the  State.  In  this 
condition,  the  pubHc  safety  and  the  success  of  our  arms  re- 
quire unity  of  purpose,  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt 
administration  of  affairs. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorders,  to  maintain,  as 
far  as  now  practicable,  the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security 
and  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citizens, 
I  do  hereby  extend  and  declare  established  martial  law 
tliroughout  the  State  of  IMissouri.  The  lines  of  the  army 
of  occupation  in  this  State  are,  for  the  present,  declared  to 
extend  from  Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Rolla  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  jNIissis- 
sippi  river.  All  persons  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  within  these  lines,  shaU  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot.  The  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  aU  persons  in  the  State  of  ]\Iissouri,  who  shall 
take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  shall  be  directly 
proven  to  have  taken  active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the 
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field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  theiv 
slaves,  if  any  they  have,  arc  hereby  declared  free  men. 

"  All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have  destroyed,  after 
the  publication  of  this  order,  railroad  tracks,  bridges  or  tele- 
graphs, shall  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

''All  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence,  in 
giving  or  procuring  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
in  distm-bing  the  public  tranquillity  by  creating  and  circulating 
false  reports  or  incendiary  documents,  are  in  their  own  inter- 
est  warned  that  they  are  exposing  themselves. 

"  All  persons  who  have  been  led  away  from  their  allegiance 
are  required  to  return  to  their  homes  forthwith;  any  such  ab- 
sence, without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held  to  be  presumptive 
evidence  against  them. 

"The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instantaneous  effect 
to  existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  the  con- 
ditions of  war  demand.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  suspend 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  where  the  law  will  be 
administered  by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
with  their  customary  authority,  while  the  same  can  be  peace- 
ably exercised, 

"The  Commanding  General  will  labor  vigilantly  for  the 
public  welfare,  and,  in  his  efforts  for  then-  safety,  hopes  to 
•obtain  not  only  the  acquiescence,  but  the  active  support  of 
the  people  of  the  country, 

"J,  C.  Fremont, 
"  Major  General  Commanding." 

In  this  Order  General  Fremont  violated  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  limited  the  penalty  of  confiscation  to  property  actually 
employed  in  the  rebellion,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  its  owners,  and  which,  instead  of  emancipating  slaves  thus 
employed,  left  their  status  to  be  determined  either  by  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  or  by  subsequent  legislation.  He  was 
probably  led  to  the  transgression  by  his  disgust  with  the  cow- 
ardice and  treachery  of  Missouri  slaveholders,  and  his  con- 
viction that  they  would  not  and  could  not  be  conquered  while 
the  Government  protected  the  dearest  of  all  their  possessions; 
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by  his  fear  of  the  slowness  of  the  President,  who  had  not  yet 
set  down  the  foot  which,  when  once  planted,  was  to  be  imr 
movable,  and  by  his  confidence  in  the  tacrt  approval  with 
which  his  assertion  "  I  will  hazard  ever3rthing'  for  the  defense 
of  the  Department  and  I  trust  to  you  for  support,"  was 
received. 

The  order  enraged  the  Rebels  of  Missouri.  General 
Thompson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
solemnly  asserted  that  for  every  Southern  soldier  or  citizen 
executed,  he  would  "hang,  draw  and  quarter  a  minion  of 
Lincoln;"  that  he  would  "exceed  the  excesses  of  Fremont^ 
and  retaliate  tenfold,  so  help  him  God! "  He  and  other  Rebel 
leaders,  without  pubHcly  proclaiming it^ encom-aged  the  opinion 
that  Missouri  ought  not  to  have  either  railroader  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  Free  States.  Railroad  tracks  were, 
in  consequence,  frequently  torn  up.  The  4th  of  September 
a  band  of  Rebel  soldiers  saturated  with  turpentine  the  planks 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Platte  river,  ten  miles  fi-ora  St.  Joseph, 
and  at  night  set  it  on  fire.  In  an  hour  or  two  its  destruction 
was  complete.  The  night  was  pitch  dark.  At  midnight  a 
train  containing  nearly  a  hundred  passengers  plunged  twenty 
feet  into  the  river.  Such  ah-ocities  will  men  commit  when 
they  are  under  the  restraint  of  neither  law  nor  decency. 

The  offense,  however,  was  not  confined  to  RebeLsv  Loyal 
jMissourians  felt  outraged  by  the  stringency  of  Fremonfs 
order.  The  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  from  IVIissouri  were 
loud  and  warm  in  their  expressions  of  displeasure.  Kentucky 
was  also  indignant.  Ohio,  Lidiana  and  Illinois  stood  aghast, 
confounded  by  the  boldness  vv^hich  so  roughly  handled  the 
sacred  and  delicate  institution  of  slavery.  Even  the  good 
President  disapproved. 

It  was  soon  seen  that,  if  not  he,  the  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net looked  upon  the  Western  General  as  a  dangerous  man, 
A  latent  feeling  of  suspicion  was  roused  in  them.  Perhaps 
they  recalled  in  those  deep,  restless  eyes,  set  so  close  together, 
a  something  which  had  baffled  their  scrutiny,  and  interpreted 
it  ambition.  The  words  "ambition,"  "dictator"  "despot," 
began  to  be  whispered  about.     Men's  minds  were  unsettled. 
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JiTow  that  the  great  fact  of  rebellion  was  proved,  they  were 
ready  to  doubt  a  deviation  from  any  trodden  path. 

Fremont  from  this  time  Avorked  under  a  cloud,  and  against 
n  current.  In  every  quarter  he  met  opposition.  In  every 
direction  his  purposes  were  tliwarted.  He  went  on,  however, 
laying  plans  and  preparing  for  their  execution  with  an  inde- 
pendence and  vigor  which  were  very  near  audacity.  The  for- 
tificationsof  St  Louis  w<ere  continued  on  the  same  magnificent 
scale.  Five  thousand  laborers  V\^cre  employed,  and  in  thirty 
days  the  works  were  so  far  complete  as  to  render  the  city  safe 
in  the  care  of  a  small  force. 

As  General  Fremont  was  almost  the  only  military  man  in 
America  who  had  a  European  reputation,  he  attracted 
foreigners  to  his  standarcL  These  were  generally  men  of 
«ultm-e  and  force  of  character,  and  men  who  had  struggled 
and  suftered  for  liberty  in  their  own  country.  His  life  of 
adventure,  danger  and  toil  had  endeared  him  to  the  noble 
American  youth,  and  he  gathered  about  him,  in  various 
capacities,  hosts  of  generous  young  men.  He  formed  his 
staff,  it  is  said,  with  less  reference  to  moral  character  than  to 
ability.  However  that  may  be,  two  of  Indiana's  sons  were 
members  of  this  singularly  gifted  staff,  and  Indiana  claims 
Hudson  and  Shanks  as  good  and  true  men.  Illinois,  also, 
loves  few  names  more  than  that  of  the  warm-hearted  and 
■righteous  Lovejoy,  Avho  was  one  of  the  number. 

To  Zagonyi,  a  Hungarian  exile  of  much  military  expe- 
Tience,  permission  was  given  to  raise  a  cavahy  company  to 
form  the  General's  Body- Guard.  Applications  for  a  place  in 
the  Guard  were  received  from  almost  every  loyal  State. 
Numbers  were  refused,  and  the  Guard  was  formed  of  only 
three  hundred,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  from  Kentucky, 
the  others  chiefly  from  Missouri,  although  among  them  were 
representatives  of  other  Western  States. 

Early  in  September,  the  Western  Army  numbered  fifty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  men,  and  was 
dispersed  over  the  entire  department — eleven  thousand  at 
Fort  Holt  and  Paducah,  guarding  St.  Louis  from  an  advance 
up  the  river ;  ten  thousand  at  Cairo  and  in  its  vicmity ;  five 
tiiousand  five  hundred  in  Northern  JMissouri  under  Gejieral 
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Pope ;  nine  thousand  six  hundred  at  Jefferson  City  under 
Colonel  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  who  was  now  Acting  Brigadier- 
General;  four  thousand  seven  hundred  at  Rolla;  three 
thousand  at  Ironton;  two  thousand  two  himdred  on  the 
frontier  of  Kansas  under  General  Lane,  and  the  remainder, 
less  than  seven  thousand,  in  St.  Louis.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  opinion  in  the  eity  that  Fremont  had  there  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  only  this  opinion  kept  the  city  from  the 
Rebels. 

The  District  of  Jefferson  City  included  Lexington,  at 
which  place  was  a  part  of  Colonel  Davis^  force.  Before 
nearly  every  one  of  these  points  Rebel  troops  were  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers.  Price's  army,  especially  formidable 
in  numbers,  was  swinging  about  ^vith  the  evident  intention 
of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  somewhere. 

After  the  battle  of  Springfield,  Price  and  McCuUoch,  a 
Rebel  General  of  the  fiercest  stamp,  who  had  united  with 
Price  just  before  the  battle,  disagreed  and  separated,  with 
the  loss  to  Price  of  more  than  half  his  army.  But,  in  no 
wise  discouraged,  he  recruited  vigorously  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  soon  had  a  force  ten  thousand  strong. 
Fremont  was  aware  of  his  movements  in  general,  but 
trusted  liim  to  Davis,  Lane  and  Pope,  who  could  send  parts 
of  their  respective  commands  to  Lexington,  or  any  other 
point,  in  the  centre  and  west,  threatened  with  attack. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  the  demands  for  troops  in 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  Department  were  urgent.  Gen- 
eral Robert  Anderson,  then  commanding  Kentucky,  declared 
that  Louisville  would  be  lost  miless  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  him  immediately.  General  Grant,  in  command  at  Cairo, 
was  equally  pressing.  Colonel  Mulligan,  who  had  just  gone 
to  Lexington,  with  a  Chicago  Irish  battalion,  to  reinforce  the 
small  body  of  troops  there,  represented  his  danger  to  be 
extreme  and  imminent.  At  the  same  time.  General  Scott, 
who  seemed  to  repent  his  late  generosity,  gave  peremptory 
orders  to  General  Fremont  to  send  five  thousand  well-armed 
infantry,  without  delay,  to  Washington.. 

General  Fremont  immediately  started  two  regiments  front 
Cairo  to  Washington,  and  prepared  to  send  the  three  other* 
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required.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  down  to  Carondelet, 
and  ordered  the  Twenty-Fourth  Indiana  regiment,  one  of 
the  only  two  full  regiments  he  had  in  St.  Louis  or  its  vicin- 
ity, to  proceed  to  Washington ;  but  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment came  up  to  his  office  and  urged  him  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  Missouri.  He  then  changed  the  order,  and 
directed  Colonel  Hovey  to  move  to  Jefferson  City. 

The  same  day,  the  fourteenth  of  September,  in  which 
General  Fremont  received  so  many  demands  for  troops,  he 
sent  urgent  dispatches  to  the  Governors  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
for  help.  Governor  Morton  replied:  "We  have  received 
orders  to  send  all  available  forces  to  Washington."  The 
Governor  of  Ohio  answered  to  the  same  effect. 

Also,  on  the  same  day,  Fremont  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Davis 
to  send  two  regiments  to  Lexington,  and  to  move  promptly; 
to  General  Sturgis,  from  Pope's  command,  to  go  there  him- 
self with  his  entire  force;  to  General  Lane  to  co-operate  with 
Sturgis.  Two  days  later.  General  Pope  telegraphed  to  the 
Commanding  General  that  two  regiments  of  infantry,  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  would 
arrive  in  Lexington  by  the  day  following,  reinforcements 
amounting  to  five  thousand. 

While  Fremont  was  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the 
various  demands.  Price  was  marching  straight  toward  Lex- 
ington. As  early  as  the  eleventh  of  the  month,  he  drew  up 
before  Mulligan's  command  of  not  quite  three  thousand 
soldiers,  with  barely  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  eight 
small  guns.  It  was  posted  on  a  hiH  north-east  of  the  town, 
and  surrounded  by  substantial  earth-works.  Mulligan  was 
confident  of  being  able  to  hold  the  position  until  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  He  did  not  even  haul  the  ferryboats,  by 
which  he  might  have  escaped,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Eebels. 
His  expectations  were  disappointed.  Reinforcements  did 
not  come.  The  Rebels  destroyed  the  boats.  On  the  twen- 
tieth, having  been  several  days  surrounded,  deprived  of 
water,  suffering  from  a  limited  allowance  of  rations,  and 
from  the  stench  of  horses  which  had  been  killed  witliin  the 
entrenchments  by  Rebel  cannon,  the  Union  force  in  Lexing- 
ton surrendered. 
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On  that  day  several  bodies  of  reinforcements  were  almost 
within  call.  Colonel  Davis  sent  from  Jefferson  City,  on 
steamers,  the  Twenty- Sixth  Indiana,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Twenty- Second.  At  Booneville,  Colonel  Wheatlcy  was 
joined  by  the  Eighteenth,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wash- 
burn, and  by  the  portion  of  the  Twenty-Second  which  was 
there.  In  four  steamers  the  force  then  proceeded  up  the 
river,  and  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  near  the 
town  of  Glasgow,  where  it  was  supposed  the  Rebels  had 
planted  a  battery.  The  boats  landed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  at  short  distances  from  each  other.  The  Twenty- 
Sixth  first  effected  a  landing.  Colonel  Wheatley  immediately 
led  it  into  a  wood,  which  was  near  the  shore,  and  stationed 
pickets.  Shortly  after,  the  regular  tramp  of  soldiers  marching 
was  heard.  The  gleam  of  arms  in  the  moonhght  revealed 
troops  moving  along  a  road  which  ran  between  the  woods 
and  a  corn-field.  The  sentinels  gave  the  alarm  and  fired. 
The  fire  was  returned.  A  spirited  musketry  engagement 
ensued,  and  lasted  until  the  approaching  party,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  reconnoitring  force  from  the  Twenty-Second 
and  Eighteenth,  under  Major  Tanner,  turned  and  retreated 
slov\rly  toward  the  river,  carrying  the  leader,  Avho  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  lifeless  bodies  of  several  comrades. 
By  this  mistake  the  three  regiments  lost  thirteen  men. 

The  Twenty- Second  and  Eighteenth  had  been  ordered  by 
Colonel  Davis  to  accompany  the  Twenty- Sixth  to  Glasgow, 
and  return  from  that  point.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth.  Colonel  Hendricks  went  back  to  Boone- 
ville, sending  the  wounded  in  the  unfortunate  engagement 
of  the  night  before  on  to  Jefferson  City.  Here,  after  eleven 
days  of  great  suffering.  Major  Tanner  died.  His  early  death 
cut  short  a  military  career  which  the  vivacity,  dash  and  force 
of  his  character  promised  to  render  distinguished  and 
honorable. 

The  Eighteenth,  unwilling  to  leave  the  Twenty-Sixth  lo 
advance  alone,  went  eight  miles  above  Glasgow.  But  after 
a  consultation  with  Colonel  Wheatley,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Washburn,  who  was  in  command,  decided  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  return.     Capturing  the  steamer  Sunshine,  which  had 
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just  carried  a  Rebel  force  to  General  Price,  he  went  back 
with  it  to  Booneville. 

Colonel  Whcatley  went  on  alone.  At  dark  he  reached 
Brunswick,  where  he  learned  that  Mulligan  had  surrendered 
a  few  hours  before.  Accordingly,  he  too  went  down  the 
river. 

General  Sturgis,  from  Pope's  command,  reached  the  north 
bank  of  the  Missouri  before  the  surrender,  but  learning  that 
the  ferry-boats  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  cross  the  river,  he  retired.  Troops  from  Lane  also 
arrived  near  the  ground. 

Still  another  force  was  too  late.  It  consisted  of  farmers, 
laborers  and  mechanics  from  the  high  prairies  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  State,  and  numbered  some  two  or  three 
thousand.  These  volunteers  trudged  along  without  uniform 
or  uniformity,  without  drums  and  fifes,  without  flags,  without 
officers,  but  with  a  sturdy  determination  to  free  the  cooped-up 
Irishman  in  Lexington  from  Price's  "Border- Ruffians."  To 
their  subsequent  bitter  grief,  they  were  turned  back  by  the 
reports  they  everywhere  met,  of  the  immense  strength  of  the 
Union  force.  With  the  return  of  these  generous  country- 
people,  ended  all  possibility  of  relief  or  escape  to  the  ill-fated 
Mulligan. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

FREMONT'S  PURSUIT  OF  PRICE. 

"The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it." 

The  surrender  of  Mulligan  was  a  severe  and  unexpected 
blow  to  General  Fremont.  He  hastened  to  retrieve  the  loss. 
With  everything  wliioh  he  could  control  progressing  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes — all  the  railroads  of  the  State  runnmg  every 
mile  of  their  length,  and  to  their  full  capacity;  his  garrisons 
in  good  hands;  reinforcements  still  coming  in  to  the  defense 
of  his  Department;  the  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi  rapidly 
approaching  completion ;  the  fortifications  of  St.  Louis  pro- 
gressing— he  moved  forward  on  the  27th  of  September  to  take 
the  field.  Two  days  later  he  went  into  camp  in  Jefferson 
City. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Fremont,  Colonel  Davis  had 
begun  to  move  his  forces  along  the  Pacific  railroad  towards 
the  West.  The  Twenty-Fourth  Indiana,  scarcely  allowed  to 
stop  in  Jefferson  City,  was  the  first  to  pass  over  the  road, 
which  had  been  so  long  unused  that  it  was  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Forty-eight  hours  were  spent  on  a  raOroad  journey 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  the  men  being  forced 
to  push  the  engine  before  them  a  great  part  of  the  way.  They 
encamped  near  Syracuse,  and  remained  there  until  required 
to  guard  a  party  of  pioneers  who  were  repairing  the  road,  and 
rebuildmg  the  La  Mine  bridge,  biu-ned  by  Price.  After  the 
bridge  was  built,  the  Twenty-Fourth  went  on  to  Georgetown, 
and  the  Twenty-Second,  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-Fifth 
and  Twenty-Sixth  and  Frybarger's  battery  followed.  During 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  almost  an  army  of  Indiana  sol- 
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diers  was  encamped  in  and  around  Georgetown,  Sedalia  and 
Syracuse,  small  towns  near  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

General  Fremont  hoped  to  find  Price  in  the  center  of  the 
State,  which  was  the  gi*eat  slave-holding  portion.  But  the 
wary  Rebel  retreated  towards  the  southwest,  leaving  in  Lex- 
ington only  a  small  giiard.  Having  few  guns,  little  baggage 
and  much  cavalry,  and  living  on  the  country,  he  moved  rap- 
idly, and  reached  the  Osage  without  obstruction.  His  in- 
fantry crossed  in  boats,  and  his  cavalry  swam  their  horses, 
and  feeling  secure  for  a  time,  he  rested  or  moved  leisurely, 
as  suited  his  convenience.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  danger,  as  his  force  grew  daily  smaller  from 
desertions,  and  from  the  expiration  of  terms  of  service,  and 
his  prospect  of  success,  should  he  be  forced  to  fight,  lessened 
in  proportion. 

After  gathering  in  the  vicinity  of  .leffei-son  City,  and  con- 
solidating into  one  array  all  the  troops  north  of  the  Missouri, 
General  Fremont  started  in  pursuit  of  Price,  moving  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  towards  Tipton. 

A  band  of  Prairie  Scouts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, under  Major  White,  who  scoured  the  country  in  advance 
of  the  Union  army,  and  in  every  direction,  discovered  that 
Price's  rear-guard  still  held  Lexington,  and  lost  no  time  in 
moving  towards  the  place.  They  were  in  no  condition  to 
make  an  attack.  Their  horses  were  all  unshod,  and  their 
ammunition  had  been  destroyed  by  rain.  But  they  had  the 
skill  and  readiness  w^hich  redeem  deficiencies.  Blacksmiths 
from  the  ranks  took  two  unoccupied  shops,  and  with  a  few 
shoes  and  some  old  iron,  shod  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
horses  and  mules.  With  lead  and  powder,  and  with  two 
little  bullet-moulds,  which  they  had  with  them,  they  went  to 
a  carpenter's  shop  and  made  two  thousand  cartridges.  Thus 
prepared,  they  galloped  towards  the  town.  The  rebel  guard 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Major  White  and  his  men 
peacebly  entered. 

At  Tipton  General  Fremont  delayed  several  days  to  finish, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  organization  and  equipment  of  his 
army,  before  venturing  farther  into  the  enemy's  country. 
While  he  was  tiiere,  General  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War, 
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and  Adjutant  General  Thomas  came  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  bring  an  order  relieving  him  of  his 
command.  They  were  to  present  the  order,  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment. 

They  were  but  lately  from  heated  Cabinet  discussions  of 
General  Fremont's  offending  proclamation;  and  they  had 
just  witnessed  a  review  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
a  magnificent  body  of  men,  thoroughly  drilled,  armed  and 
equipped,  encamped  in  an  old  and  friendly  country,  with 
smooth,  open,  dry  roads  about  them,  bright,  clear  skies  above 
them,  abundant  transportation,  ready  means  for  obtaining  all 
necessary  comforts,  good  hospitals,  and  excellent  'surgical 
department. 

The  Western  Army  was  in  sad  and  striking  contrast.  The 
Treather  was  dark  and  dreary.  Tlain  fell  daily  in  torrents. 
The  grass  was  beaten  down,  and  the'  melancholy,  boundless 
prairie  was  a  sea  of  black  mud.  In  the  direct  route  lay  the 
broad,  deep  andunbridged  Osage.  Fremont's  infantry,  though 
generally  well  armed,  was  poorly  provided  with  blankets.  His 
cavalry  was  badly  armed.  Two  or  three  regiments  had  no 
sabres.  Several  companies  carried  lances,  in  lack  of  some- 
thing less  unwieldy.  He  had  comparatively  few  wagons,  no 
ambulances,  and  no  surgical  conveniences. 

To  the  city  gentlemen  the  prospect  was  deplorable;  and 
they  departed,  to  predict  that  the  army  never  would  move 
from  Tipton,  except  as  it  moved  backwards,  and  still  farther 
to  harass  and  perplex  the  commander,  to  whom,  however, 
they  had  said  nothing  of  the  power  they  had  in  their  hands 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  position. 

The  day  after  the  departure  of  General  Cameron  and  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  Fremont's  army  was  on  the  move.  It  was  ar- 
ranged in  five  divisions,  under  Generals  Hunter,  Pope,  Sigel, 
McKinstry  and  Asboth,  and  numbered  about  thirty  thousand, 
including  over  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  rifled. 

Far  in  advance  went  Sigel's  division,  which  took  the  short- 
est route.  With  ox-teams,  with  horses,  oxen  and  mules 
hitched  together,  with  army  wagons  and  hay  wagons,  buggies, 
barouches,  and  carts,  and  with  no  food  but  fresh  beef  and 
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what  else  they  could  get  from  the  country,  General  Sigel  car- 
ried his  men  forward.  Fremont,  on  a  black  horse,  with  his 
body-guard,  three  hundred  beautiful  youth,  all  of  nearly  the 
same  hight,  dressed  in  unadorned,  dark  blue  uniforms,  and 
mounted  on  fine  bay  horses,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  main 
army.  Sharp-shooters  protected  the  train.  All  things  seemed 
auspicious.  The  sky,  so  lately  wet  and  lowering,  was  blue 
and  bright.  The  autumn  sun  lighted  up  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  the  forests,  and  the  shadows  of  chasing  clouds  skimmed 
fleetly  over  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie.  The  army — cav- 
alry, infantry,  artillery,  wagon  trains — stretched  along  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and,  under  smiling  heavens,  made  a 
beautiful  and  wonderful  picture. 

The  troops  were  full  of  hope.  On  the  prairie  farms  the 
finest  cattle  were  raised,  and  could  easily  be  secured.  All 
along  the  route  the  forage  was  in  the  right  state.  Corn  was 
getting  ripe  and  hard.  Mills  were  not  scarce,  and  grain  could 
easily  be  ground.  The  Sanitary  Committee  in  St.  Louis 
was  laboring  assiduously  for  the  improvement  of  the  surgical 
department.  Sabres  and  guns  were  expected  every  day.  The 
General  had  the  soldiers  drink  strong  coffee  every  morning  at 
daylight  to  warm  them  up  and  keep  off  the  ague.  "What  the 
men  lacked  to  strengthen  or  to  comfort  them  they  expected 
to  receive,  or  were  willing  to  do  without.  They  were  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  for  success.  They  felt  nothing  a 
sacrifice. 

The  daily  march  began  at  three  or  four  o'clock,  but  "  We 
never  saw  the  time,"  wrote  a  young  soldier  of  the  Twenty- 
Fifth,  "  when  we  were  too  tired,  or  when  our  throats  were  too 
dusty,  to  cheer  '  Hail  Columbia,'  or  '  Yankee  Doodle.'  "* 

"  General  Fremont  inspired  the  utmost  confidence.  His 
soldiers  loved  him,  and  his  officers  would  have  died  for  him. 
Everything  was  impressed  with  activity,  and  everything  moved 
with  a  system  which  bespoke  the  master-mind  controlling  all. 
There  was  no  hurry,  but  diligence — no  rush,  but  method."t 

The  Indiana  Eighth,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-Second  were 

*  Ro33  Jones  from  Medora. 

t  Letter  of  Colonel  Hudson  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 
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brigaded  together,  under  Colonel  Davis,  and  were  in  General 
Pope's  division.  The  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Fifth  and 
Twenty-Sixth  were  in  General  Hunter's  division.  The  bat- 
teries, like  the  regiments,  were  separated. 

Lane  and  Sturgis  were  to  come  from  Kansas,  and  Wyman 
from  Rolla,  and  join  Fremont  on  or  south  of  the  Osage. 
The  commanders  at  Paducah,  Cairo,  Bird's  Point,  Cape 
Girardeau  and  Ironton  were  directed  to  engage  the  hostile 
forces  in  their  front,  as  soon  as  Price  should  be  caught,  and 
to  pursue  them  if  they  should  retreat. 

General  Fremont  was  expected,  after  defeating  Price,  to  go 
to  Bird's  Point  or  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  as  circumstances 
at  the  time  should  seem  to  direct.  K  he  should  go  to  Little 
Rock,  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  Mississippi  would  be 
completely  turned.  He  would  be  forced  to  retreat  or  to  sur- 
render, and  the  gunboats,  now  in  preparation,  could  descend 
the  river  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Memphis,  and  afterwards 
in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans.  The  present  expedition  was 
thus  a  part  of  a  combined  and  extended  movement. 

General  Price  stopped  at  Osceola,  as  if  to  await  the  Union 
army.  He  paused  again  at  Stockton,  a  little  town,  which 
was  originally  called  Fremont  by  some  Missouri  admirers  of 
the  Pathfinder's  early  career.  At  Neosho  he  united  with  Gen- 
eral McCulloch,  who  was  there  with  five  thousand  Arkansas 
Rebels.  Governor  Jackson  was  also  there,  with  forty-five 
members  of  the  Legislature.  These,  assuming  the  authority 
of  a  perfect  Legislature,  ostentatiously  passed  an  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  and  took  Missouri,  by  an  affectation  of  legal 
forms,  out  of  the  Union  and  into  the  Confederacy.  From 
Neosho  General  Price  went  to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  the  State,  and,  fearing  that  the  Missourians, 
who  had  enlisted  with  the  provision  that  they  were  not  to 
fight  out  of  their  own  State,  would  consider  themselves  re- 
leased from  the  service  if  he  crossed  the  line  into  Arkansas, 
he  determined  here  to  await  a  battle. 

The  main  body  of  the  Union  army  was  greatly  delayed  by 
lack  of  transportation,  and  was  not  able  to  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Osage  until  the  1 7th  of  October.  General  Sigel  was 
there,  with  nearly  half  his  men  already  transported  by  means 
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of  boats  to  the  south  side.  General  Fremont  had  been  as- 
sured by  professed  Union  men,  all  along  the  latter  part  of  the 
route,  of  the  impracticability  of  bridging  the  Osage ;  but  he 
was  convinced  by  an  examination  of  ten  minutes  that  there 
was  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Quartering  on  the  enemy  in 
that  stage  of  the  war,  when  everywhere  there  was  an  extreme 
anxiety  lest  somebody,  or  somebody's  feelings,  should  be  hurt, 
was  a  very  bold  thing,  nevertheless  General  Fremont  quar- 
tered his  ofHcersinthe  adjacent  town  of  Warsaw,  which  was 
a  nest  of  ti-aitors. 

The  banks  of  the  Osage  are  bare,  rocky  cliffs  rising  per- 
pendicularly a  hundred  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  The  river 
is  broad  and  swift,  and  liable  to  be  changed,  by  a  night's  rain, 
into  a  torrent.  The  skUl  of  the  most  efficient  engineers,  and 
the  labor  of  the  most  willing  workmen  would  soon  have  con- 
quered the  obstacle,  aided  by  tools.  But  these  fingers  of  civ- 
ilization were  not  at  once  forthcoming.  One  of  General 
Fremont's  aids  in  a  private  letter,  which  was  published  a  year 
or  two  later,  says:  "Armed  with  the  Provost  Marshal's  pass 
I  had  to  go  into  every  store,  question  and  cross-question  the 
Secesh  owners,  who  '  didn't  care  to  sell,  and  didn't  know  what 
they'd  got,'  root  and  ransack  in  every  corner,  trip  and  stumble 
through  every  cellar,  over  barrels  and  kegs,  until,  finally,  for 
my  pains,  I  scraped  together  a  few  augurs,  one  or  two  sledges, 
and  a  half  dozen  chisels.  To  get  splices  I  went  to  a  large 
forge  with  four  fires,  where  about  fifty  horses  were  waiting, 
and  being  shod;  and  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  various 
regiments  whose  horses  were  there,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the 
smiths,  and  with  some  explanation  to  their  independent 
Western  minds  that  the  General's  orders  must  pass  over  all 
others,  I.  seized  the  fires  and  set  the  men  all  at  hammering 
out  my  spikes.  The  iron  I  had  to  find,  like  the  tools,  in 
warehouse,  cellar,  barn  or  store." 

Ropes,  teams  and  drivers  were  also  impressed  when  refused 
by  their  secession  owners. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  empty  log  houses  and  stables 
were  pulled  down  to  furnish  timber.  On  the  south  side  the 
busy  ax  took  from  a  convenient  forest  its  tribute.  On  both 
sides  hundreds  of  workmen  screamed  and  bawled  at  their 
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oxen  and  mules,  chopped  and  hauled  and  sawed.  The  steady 
crealdng,  rattling,  sawing  and  vociferation  were  now  and  then 
drowned  by  long  and  loud  shouts  of  triumph  as  a  trestle  was 
successfully  laid.  Labor  extended  far  into  every  night,  until, 
on  the  fifth  day,  the  bridge  was  finished. 

General  Sigel's  division  was  already  over.  General  As- 
both's,  which  came  next,  was  scarcely  delayed.  General  Pope 
arrived  just  as  Asboth's  division  crossed,  and  represented  that 
McKinstry  and  Hunter  were  yet  waiting  at  Tipton  for  wagons. 
The  commissary  stores  were  also  still  at  Tipton,  for  want  of 
transportation.  General  Fremont  sent  back  a  long  tram  of 
wagons  with  camp-beds  and  all  superfluous  baggage. 

On  leaving  the  Osage,  the  whole  army  was  reduced  to 
beef  and  salt  for  food,  and  to  straw,  or  leaves,  or  corn-stalks, 
or  stones  for  beds,  but  it  continued  its  march  with  fresh  vigor, 
convinced  that  the  Rebel  army  would  soon  be  out  of  the 
State  with  or  without  a  battle,  and  that  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing Union  and  peace  in  Missouri  was  on  the  point  of 
being  accomplislied. 

The  General  kept  his  headquarters  with  the  extreme  ad- 
vance, riding  almost  without  attendance,  and  in  his  manner 
show^ing  an  enjoyment  and  an  eagerness  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  crossing,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Major  Zagonyi,  who  says,  he  remarked  to  the  General  with 
respect,  that  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  an  order  he 
would  run  away  in  the  night.  General  Fremont  sent  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  Guards  forward  to  miite  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Prairie  Scouts,  the  boldest  of  the  bold,  who 
were  already  reconnoitring  in  the  advance,  and  to  drive  fi-om 
Springfield,  forty-eight  miles  distant,  three  or  four  hundred 
Rebels  who  were  reported  to  be  there. 

The  road  was  smooth,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  Major  Zago- 
nyi's  three  hundred  and  thirty  men  trotted  along  brisldy  and 
merrily.  But  Zagonyi  fomid,  as  they  approached  Springfield, 
that  he  had  been  misinformed,  the  Rebel  troops  were  at  least 
two  thousand,  a  large  number  having  arrived  the  day  before 
on  their  way  to  reinforce  Price.  General  Fremont  had  directed 
him  not  to  be  rash.     General  Sigel  had  sent  a  note  after  him 
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with  advice  to  the  same  effect,  and  urging  him  io  mske  no 
attack  until  the  main  army  was  near,  but  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  send  forward  his  own  cavalry,  which  consisted 
of  but  one  or  two  saberless  companies.  Accordingly  Za- 
gonyi  reported  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  the  guards, 
stated  the  danger,  and  gave  permission  to  any  who  chose  to 
turn  back. 

Seven  days,  with  no  food  but  saltless  meat,  they  had  been 
scouring  the  country  for  the  foe.  In  the  last  seventeen  hours 
they  had  ridden  fifty  miles.  Here  was  the  foe  before  them. 
Since  the  day  they  enlisted,  now  six  weeks,  they  had  been 
taunted,  and  jeered,  and  scoffed  by  newspaper  writers  in 
every  part  of  the  country  as  ornamental  soldiers,  holiday  sol- 
diers, fit  for  show,  unfit  for  fight.  The  hour  for  self-assertion, 
for  vindication  had  come.  "  Every  eye,"  says  Zagonyi,  "was 
a  fist  big."  Faces  were  pale,  and  teeth  were  set,  and  hearts 
beat  high ;  but  no  one  among  those  proud  youth  turned  his 
horse's  head. 

It  was  their  first  battle,  and  their  leader  gave  a  few  direc- 
tions. "  Use  only  right  cut  and  thrust.  Never  defend  your- 
selves. Better  make  your  enemy  defend  himself,  and  you  go 
in.  Take  for  your  battle-cry  '  Fremont  and  the  Union ! ' — 
Charge!" 

Charge  they  did,  with  clatter  and  clang  and  shout,  sparks 
flying  from  the  flinty  road,  a  fence  laid  low  by  swift  hands 
under  a  deadly  fire,  with  comrades  reeling  and  horses  fallings 

Like  the  roar  of  a  tempest  was  the  rebel  fire,  but  it  went 
over  their  heads.  Up  the  hill,  on  whose  crest  a  thousand  foot, 
on  whose  sides  a  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  were 
posted,  up  the  hill  they  sped.  They  broke  through  the  first 
line  of  horse  and  foot.  The  boldest  Rebel  Captains  could 
not  form  th  at  line  again.  They  broke  through  the  second 
line,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  into  Springfield. 

Not  two  hours  after  the  first  onset,  a  fierce,  running  fight 
fiUed  the  streets  of  the  town.  Women  stood  in  their  garden 
gates  and  waved  little  Union  flags,  which  they  had  long  kept 
hidden.  Street  by  street,  house  by  house,  the  fight  went  on. 
The  Guards  lost  their  caps ;  they  tore  their  clothes ;  their 
13 
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horses  were  shot  under  them,  but  they  utterly  routed  the 
Rebels. 

The  Prahie  Scouts,  by  some  strange  mistake,  were  sepa- 
rated from  Zagonyi  just  before  the  charge.  They  tried  to 
follow,  and  many  were  wounded  in  the  effort;  but  they  knew 
not  in  which  way  to  move,  or  where  to  strike.  Zagonyi's 
men,  therefore  made  the  charge  alone. 

The  next  day  in  the  hospital  fourteen  of  the  Guards,  still 
clothed  in  then*  dark  blue,  lay  side  by  side  in  narrow,  rough, 
plank  coffins.  One  of  the  dead  was  John  Morrison,  an  In- 
dianian.  While  Fremont  stood  looking  at  then-  young  faces, 
another  was  brought  in  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
had  apparently  been  beaten  to  death  with  muskets. 

They  were  buried  with  mihtary  honors.  A  procession  of 
Union  women,  grateful  and  weeping,  wallied  beside  the  train 
to  the  grave.  One  of  these  mourners  moved  on  crutches. 
She  had  been  wounded  by  guerrillas,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
had  lulled  her  husband  and  her  son. 

The  loss  of  the  Guards  was  fifty-two  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.  More  than  half  the  horses  were  killed,  and  nearly 
all  were  wounded. 

The  day  after  Zagonyi's  charge  General  Sigel  entered 
Springfield.  He  was  received  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears 
by  men,  women  and  children,  who  rushed  down  to  the  road- 
sides. Once  before  a  Union  army  had  been  here,  and  twice 
Confederate  armies  had  occupied  the  place.  After  the  defeat 
of  General  Lyon  liundreds  of  citizens  were  obliged  to  fly 
towards  the  North  and  East,  or  to  seek  hiding  places  among 
the  hills  and  the  prairies  around.  But  there  were  still  enough 
brave  men  in  the  town  to  hoist  the  American  flag  on  the 
court  house  two  or  three  days  before  Zagonyi's  dashing  en- 
trance, though  they  had  to  fly  for  their  lives  on  the  night  in 
which  they  accomplished  the  deed. 

Daily  mails  were  re-established,  and  Springfield  was  at  once 
put  in  connection  with  St.  Louis.  General  Fremont  made 
an  agreement  with  General  Price  by  which  hostihties  were  to 
be  confined  to  regular  armies  in  the  field,  and  guerrilla  parties 
were  to  be  suppressed. 

After  a  little  rest  General  Sigel  pressed  on.     The  other 
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divisions  cara^  ap  rapidly,  GeBeral  Asbotll  cainc  in  on  the 
30th.  General  Jim  Lane,  with  his  Kansas  brigade,  the  31st, 
About  two  hundred  mounted  and  armed  contrabands  accom- 
panied Lane.  Their  appearance  was  approved  by  Fremont's 
army,  which,  even  before  the  obnoxious  proclamation,  ex- 
pressed without  reserve  the  belief  that  slavery  once  abolished, 
secession  would  be  killed.  Negroes  thronged  the  camp,  and 
General  Fremont  never  allowed  one  to  be  returned.  One  day 
a  slave  appeared  riding  bare-backed  a  horse  which  he  guided 
by  a  rope  about  the  nose.  He  had  traveled  in  this  way  eighty 
miles  in  eighteen  hours. 

General  Pope's  division  began  to  come  in  the  night  of  No- 
vember 1st,  having  marched  seventy  miles  in  two  days.  Gen- 
eral McKinstry  arrived  the  next  day. 

The  condition  of  the  army  in  point  of  comfort  was  not  sat- 
isfactory. General  Fremont  had  repeatedly  entreated  the 
authorities  for  transportation ;  but  he  never  received  means 
to  get  even  blankets  enough  for  his  men.  The  nights  were 
now  frosty  and  chiU.  Yet  such  inspiration  was  drawn  from 
the  massing  of  the  forces,  from  the  nearness  of  the  enemy, 
from  the  fact  that  the  army  was  further  South  than  any  army 
in  the  Union,  from  the  wonderful  spirit  and  success  of  Zago- 
nyi's  charge,  which  was  read  as  the  harbinger  of  glorious 
victory,  and  from  the  belief  that  all  was  ready  for  the  gi-and, 
finishing  blow  to  Missouri  secession,  that  the  men  were  strong 
and  well,  eager,  animated  and  full  of  hope. 

Just  then,  November  2d,  an  order  came  from  General  Scott 
(removing  General  Fremont  from  his  command,  and  putting 
an  his  place  General  Hunter,  who  had  not  yet  reached  Spring- 
field. A  council  was  immediately  held,  and,  as  it  was  offi- 
cially reported,  by  the  Colonel  at  the  head  of  the  scouts  that 
the  whole  Rebel  army  was  within  eleven  miles,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  march  out  the  next  morning  and  fight.*  But  Gen- 
eral Hunter  came  up  that  night.  His  command  had  marched 
two  days  and  nights  without  rest,  and  at  daylight  had  waded 
an  ice-cold  stream,  nearly  waist  deep.  Utterly  worn  out  it 
-halted  a  few  mUes  above  Springfield,  while  the  General 
hastened  into  the  town, 

*  The  report  was  incorrect.    It  was,  however,  believed  at  the  time. 
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The  next  morning  before  daylight,  that  his  ^ppe-arance 
might  not  excite  the  indignation  of  the  troops,  General  Fre- 
mont in  silent  anguish  turned  his  back  on  the  ardently  sought 
goal,  the  battle  and  the  victory,  which  he  believed  just  before 
him.  With  his  body-guard,  and  all  of  his  staff  except  Colonel 
Lovejoy,  Colonel  Shanks  and  Colonel  Hudson,  he  moved 
rapidly  towards  St.  Louis. 

Major  Zagonyisays:  «  Our  band  played  its  gayest  music 
as  we  followed  our  leader  past  the  outside  pickets  round 
Springfield,  but  to  me  it  was  lilce  a  funeral  dirge.  And  it 
was  a  funeral— there  were  bm-ied  the  fruits  of  three  months' 
labor  of  the  General— the  aspirations  of  thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  who  followed  his  standard,  and  gone,  too,  the  hopes 
of  patriots  that  the  war  in  Missouiri  was  ended." 

«  We  met  Fremont,"  wrote  a  young  privave  in  the  Twenty- 
Fifth,  "before  we  entered  Springfield,  and  presented  arms. 
He  has  gray  hair,  a  keen  dark  eye,  and  a  bold,  daring  look, 
lilce  a  true  General.  He  rode  by  waving  his  cap.  It  was 
enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  any  true  soldier's  head  to 
see  him  leave  the  field  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  just  as  he 
was  going  to  leap  on  the  enemy,  and  for  nothing  but  to  an- 
swer charges  which  might  be  from  some  mean,  plotting  man," 
A  sharper  trial  Fremont  had  yet  to  endure  in  his  reception 
at  St.  Louis.  While  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  pubHc  affront 
that  had  been  put  upon  him,  and  wounded  almost  to  the 
death  by  the  disappointment  he  had  borne,  he  was  softened 
to  weakness  by  the  weeping  sympathy  and  homage  of  a  vast 
multitude.  He  turned  upon  his  flower-carpeted  tlireshold  to 
speak  his  thanks.  His  words  were  few,  broken  and  bitter. 
Now,  if  never  before,  that  noble  heart  failed.  He  uttered  a 
doubt  of  his  country,  a  distrust  of  Republican  institutions. 

One  more  thrust  was  given  to  the  unhappy  Western  Coni- 
mander  before  he  was  left  to  the  inaction  he  abhorred.  His 
beloved  Guards  were  treated  with  singular  indignity.  Forage, 
rations,  pay  and  clothing  were  denied  them,  and  at  last,  by 
order  of  General  McClellan,  they  were  dismissed  the  service. 
All  this  because,  when  they  heard  the  order  for  General  Fre- 
mont's removal,  some  high-spirited  and  hot-headed  young  men 
had  thoughtlessly  expressed  their  indignation. 
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At  a  later  day  President  Lincoln  interfered,  and  dii-ected 
fhat  full  payment  should  be  made. 

General  Hunter,  after  Fremont's  departm*e,  re-called  Gen- 
•eral  Sigel,  who  was  forty  miles  in  advance,  and  without  waiting 
for  him,  abandoned  loyal  Springfield,  and  left  the  frightened 
and  broken  army  of  Price  to  recruit  and  return. 

The  troops,  so  wrote  soldiers  in  the  different  Lidiana  regi- 
ments, were  "sulky  and  crest-fallen  to  turn  round  and  come 
back  without  whipping  the  old  Serpent  they  had  been  so 
long  chasing." 

But  stem,  old  General  Hunter  made  them  march.  They 
were  just  half  the  time  in  returning  to  the  line  of  the  railroad 
that  they  had  occupied  in  advancing  from  it  to  Springfield, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  incumbered  on  their  return 
by  a  long  train  of  emigrants — weeping  women  and  childrcH 
and  wretched  men,  whose  homes  were  no  longer  safe. 
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CHAPTER    XVL 

THE  FffiST  CAVALRY. 

While  General  Fremont  was  in  pursuit  of  General  Priee^ 
several  little  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Missouri,  and  one  quite  important  affair.  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October,  an  infantry  force  and  Col- 
onel Baker's  cavalry  started  from  Pilot  Knob  to  make  a  night 
attack  on  Fredericktown,  where  General  Jeff.  Thompson  was- 
with  a  large  Rebel  force.  As  usual  with  night  marches^  much 
more  time  was  consumed  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  was 
eight  before  the  Federal  troops  arrived,  and  then  the  town; 
was  deserted.  About  eleven  another  force,  sent  by  Generai 
Grant  from  Cape  Girardeau,  to  cut  off  General  Thompson,, 
came  up. 

Eight  colonels  were  now  on  the  field,  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  Some  dispute  as  to  precedence  rose,  and  it  wa& 
only  settled  by  a  compromise  between  Colonel  Carlin  and 
Colonel  Plummer,  who  had  the  best  claims.  Colonel  Carlin, 
was  to  remain  with  one  half  in  the  town,  and  Colonel  Plum- 
mer  was  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  with  the  other  half  of  the 
troops. 

The  pursuers  found  one  division  of  the  enemy  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  put  it  to  rout,  after  killing  the  commander,. 
Colonel  Lowe.  By  the  gleam  of  bayonets  Captain  Stewart,, 
one  of  Colonel  Baker's  officers,  discovered  another  body  of 
troops,  which  was  under  General  Thompson^  and  was  far 
along  the  road.  Colonel  Plummer  ordered  Colonel  Baker 
to  send  forward  a  battalion  to  charge  upon  them. 

No  sooner  was  the  order  understood  than  the  two  cavalry 
Majors,  Gavitt  and  Wood,  fell  into  a  warm  altercation  for 
the  honor  of  leading  the  charge.     Colonel  Baker  inteprosed 
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in  favor  of  Major  Gavitt,  who  at  once  dashed  forward.  But 
as  soon  as  the  battalion  was  gone,  Colonel  Baker  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  movement  was  premature,  and  hastened  to 
foUow.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  his  men  faU  into  an  am- 
buscade, the  Rebels  having  hid  themselves  behind  a  fence  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  behind  trees  on  the  other.  Major 
Gavitt  and  Captain  Highman  were  shot  at  the  moment 
Colonel  Baker  gave  liis  order  to  fall  back.  General  Thomp- 
son immediately  resumed  his  retreat.  It  soon  became  a  rout, 
and  his  men  were  driven  in  wild  confusion  twenty  miles, 
when  they  were  scattered  in  every  direction. 

The  Indiana  cavalry  suffered  no  loss  except  in  the  two  offi- 
cers, who  fell  at  the  first  fire.  FaUing  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  our  country's  defenders,  their  names  are  honored  by  their 
death. 

Although  there  was  a  respectable  number  of  infantry  at 
PUot  Knob,  Colonel  Baker's  was  the  only  cavalry  there.  From 
September  until  February  his  men  scoured  a  district  extend- 
ing eighty  miles  in  every  direction.  They  were  constantly  on 
the  alert,  unresting,  but  also  unwearied  and  uncomplaming. 
The  commanding  officer  forbade  the  sale  or  giving  away  of 
liquor  to  soldiers  anywhere  within  five  miles  of  headquarters, 
consequently  his  men  were  always  sober  and  reliable. 

The  antipathies  and  attachments  of  regiments  are  said  to 
be  unaccountable.  Between  two  which  march  days  together, 
or  which  lie  side  by  side  for  weeks,  there  may  exist  a  feeling 
of  indifference,  but  there  is  more  fikely  to  be  a  cordial  hate 
or  a  hearty  love.  A  simple  explanation  may  be  traced  to  the 
character  and  deportment  of  officers.  While  at  Pilot  Knob 
a  warm  attachment  sprang  up  between  the  Twenty- First  Illi- 
nois infantry  and  the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  and  it  continued 
during  the  war.  The  commanding  officers,  the  genial  Colonel 
Baker  and  the  gentle,  generous  Colonel  Alexander,  loved  each 
other  no  less. 

The  regimental  affection,  on  one  occasion,  displayed  itself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  Indiana  colonel  not  a  little  em- 
barrassment. In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the  cavahy  was 
sent  from  Pilot  Knob  to  Reeve's  Station,  where,  after  a  long 
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separation,  it  was  j  oined  by  Alexander's  infantry.  The  latter 
had  a  splendid  band,  and  to  show  their  pleasure  in  a  reunion 
they  serenaded  their  old  friends. 

Colonel  Baker's  quartermaster,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight 
and  gratitude,  exclaimed,  "  Let's  give  them  a  salute ! " 

"O,  no,"  said  the  Colonel,  "we  might  alarm  the  troops  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river." 

His  no,  however,  was  so  good  humored,  that  it  had  no 
force,  and  the  quartermaster  forthwith  fired  a  rousing  salute 
with  the  three  little  cannon  in  possession  of  the  regiment. 

As  the  sound  died  away  Colonel  Baker's  anxious  ears 
heard  the  long  roll  beat  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Colonel 
Carlin,  as  he  had  feared,  was  caUing  his  men  to  arms.  In 
less  than  a  half  hour  one  of  Carlin's  aids  entered  with  a  de- 
mand for  the  arrest  of  the  officer  who  had  ordered  the  salute. 

"I  am  responsible,"  said  Colonel  Baker,  delivering  his 
Babre  with  no  little  chagrin.  The  aid  received  it  with  polite 
surprise.  He  had  not  expected  to  find  so  respectable  an 
offender.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two  he  returned  with 
the  sabre,  and  Colonel  Baker  was  released  from  his  first  and 
last  arrest. 

Late  in  the  winter  the  men  folded  their  tents  and  went 
into  quarters.  The  Colonel  took  possession  of  a  double  log 
cabin,  which  a  vender  of  pies  had  lately  vacated.  One  night 
as  he  lay  in  his  bunk  reading,  his  candle  on  a  camp-stool 
beside  him,  he  was  disturbed  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  a  soldier  standing  there,  asked  him  with 
a  drunken  air,  if  he  kept  pies  for  sale.  An  answer  in  the 
negative  seemed  to  offend  the  man,  and  he  said,  roughly: 
"  Stranger,  you  oughtn't  to  keep  your  light  burning  way  in 
the  night,  making  folks  believe  you  have  pies,  when  you 
haven't.  The  old  woman  that  used  to  sell  pies  here  never 
took  a  hungry  feller  in  that  bad!  You  mind  your  business, 
stranger,  and  another  time  either  blow  out  your  candle  or 
have  some  pies." 

Muttering  angrily  he  turned  away,  but  readily  gave  his 
name  as  William  N.  Jackson  when  the  Colonel  asked  it, 
mth  his  regiment  and  company. 
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As  the  reputation  of  being  a  pieman  was  not  desirable  to 
an  officer  who  liked  retirement,  Colonel  Baker  searched  the 
■muster-roll  of  the  company  designated,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  find  his  visitor's  name. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

WINTER. 

"The  good  soldiei-  is  he  who  nobly  discharges  his  duty,  and  his  musket, 

regardless  of  kicks." 

After  a  fatiguing  and  uninterrupted  march  of  an  entire 
week,  General  Hunter  reached  the  Pacific  railroad.  With 
General  Pope,  he  there  awaited  the  orders  of  General  Halleck, 
lately  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  Western 
Department.  Generals  Sturgis  and  Wyman,  Sigel  and  As- 
both  went  on  to  St.  Louis.  Lane  returned  to  Fort  Scott  in 
Kansas. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Indiana  went  into  an  encampment 
near  Tipton.  The  Eighth  and  Eighteenth  encamped  in  Ot- 
terville,  but  moved  shortly  to  Syracuse.  The  Twenty-Fifth 
encamped  near  Otterville.     The  Twenty-Sixth  near  SedaHa. 

None  of  these  were  permanent  stations,  and  the  regiments 
were  almost  constantly  changing  their  quarters.  Late  in 
December  the  Twenty- Sixth  had  not  been  two  weeks  in  one 
place  since  it  left  Indianapolis.  A  force,  however,  always 
remained  in  charge  of  LaMine  bridge.  The  Twenty-Second 
for  several  weeks  did  little  but  march  from  Syracuse  to  Otter- 
ville, and  from  OtterviUe  back  to  Syracuse.  The  road  ac- 
quired the  name  of  "the  old  beat." 

"  Very  ingenious  devices  were  resorted  to  for  warmth  and 
comfort  in  the  canvass  dwellings.  Some  excavated  the  entire 
space  within  their  tents,  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  then  dug 
a  sort  of  furnace  on  one  side,  communicating  with  a  sod, 
mud  or  stick  chimney  on  the  outside,  which,  when  properly 
constructed,  worked  admirably.  Others  contented  themselves 
with  simply  sinking  a  fire-place  and  flue  at  the  side  of  the 
tent  with  a  similar  outside  arrangement."* 

*A.  M.  Sandford. 
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After  the  laborious  march  from  Springfield  there  was  much 
sickness  among  the  men.  Beside  the  illness  incident  to  ex- 
posm-e  and  fatigue,  the  measles  came  back,  and  attacked  with 
virulence  all  who  had  escaped  in  St.  Louis.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  returning  march  every  regiment  was  followed  by 
a  long  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  sick.  The  Eighth  regi- 
ment alone  hauled  in  its  rear  one  hmidred  and  forty  who  were 
afflicted  with  measles.  At  that  early  period'  of  the  war 
little  was  known  to  the  soldier  of  the  means  necessary  to 
preser\'^e  health  in  camp ;  the  facilities  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment were  still  few ;  and  many  who  had  been  used  to  the 
comforts  of  happy  homes  yielded  up  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
tiy  in  Missouri  hospitals  before  they  had  trodden  a  single 
battle-field. 

Often  then  in  the  cold  tent,  or  the  rough  hospital,  as  often 
afterwards  on  the  hungry  march,  the  soldier  recalled  the  grasp 
of  friendly  hands,  the  kind  faces  and  the  pleasant  gifts  of 
the  country  visitors  in  "  old  Camp  Knox"  or  Camp  Jefferson. 
The  remembrance  of  the  great  amount  of  sickness  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  'Sixty-one  in  the  encampments  along  the  Pacific 
railroad,  still  saddens  the  veteran  soldier  long  used  to  privation 
and  suffering. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  to  the  line  of  the  raij- 
road,  guerrillas  again  infested  almost  every  part  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  or  "  Misery,"  as  our  soldiers  liked  to  call  it.  Again 
Union  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  Jeff.  Thompson 
again  advanced  up  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Price  returned  to  Springfield.  McCulloch  moved  up  out  of 
Arkansas.  Licendiaries  burned  Warsaw  to  prevent  its  being 
occupied  by  Union  troops. 

The  first  man  of  the  Eighteenth  who  lost  his  life  by  the 
enemy  was  private  James  Fox.  He  had  been  left  sick  in  the 
hospital  at  Syracuse,  and  having  recovered  enough  to  walk 
about,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  guerrilla  while  gath- 
ering nuts  near  the  hospital. 

General  Pope,  who  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all 
the  forces  in  Central  Missouri,  received  intelligence  fi-om  his 
scouts,  about  the  first  of  December,  that  Price  was  moving 
from  Springfield  towards  Osceola,  and  that  recruits  and  sup- 
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plies  were  moving  down  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
towards  General  Price. 

He  made  arrangements  to  intercept  and  capture  recruits 
and  supplies. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  15th  of 
December,  Colonel  Davis,  with  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth  and 
Twenty- Second  Indiana,  and  Frybarger's  Indiana  battery, 
and  with  a  small  force  of  Iowa  and  IMissouri  cavalry,  left 
OttervHle.  Reaching  Sedalia  the  next  morning,  he  was  joined 
by  an  equal  number  of  troops,  among  wliich  were  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Steele. 
The  whole  force  was  about  four  thousand.  General  Pope  com- 
manding in  person. 

The  object  of  the  movement  was  to  get  between  Price's 
army,  on  the  Osage,  and  the  recruits,  escorts  and  supplies  on 
their  way  south  from  the  Missouri  river.  The  troops  encamped 
the  first  evening  fifteen  miles  west  of  Sedalia,  in  the  woods, 
and  slept  without  other  covering  than  what  they  carried  on 
their  shoulders  and  saddles;  but  with  hundreds  of  camp  fires 
gleaming  bright  and  warm  through  the  frosty  night.  To  de- 
ceive the  enemy  (nearly  all  the  citizens  of  the  region  belonged 
to  the  enemy,)  as  to  the  destination  of  the  expedition,  it  was 
given  out  that  Warsaw  was  the  point  aimed  at,  and  the  force 
pursued  the  road  towards  that  place  several  miles  beyond 
Sedalia. 

On  the  17th  the  troops  were  called  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  marched  seventeen  miles  before  noon.  While  Davis' 
men  were  resting,  and  eating  their  dinner  of  crackers  and 
cold  meat,  they  were  called  to  "  attention,'^  and  informed  by 
their  commander,  in  a  short  address,  that  the  Rebels  were  in 
large  force  thirteen  miles  in  advtmce,  and  were  endeavoring 
to  escape;  that  to  intercept  them  would  require  a  hard  and 
hurried  march  added  to  the  already  tiresome  tramp  of  the 
morning,  and  would  insure  a  fight,  but  that  a  fight  would 
give  certain  victory.  A  long  and  loud  shout  was  the  soldiers' 
reply,  and  officers  and  men,  who,  a  moment  before,  could 
scarcely  drag  one  tired  foot  after  the  other,  started  off  with 
fresh  strength.  After  nine  more  miles  it  was  discovered  that 
report  had  deceived  them.     They  encamped  in  an  old  field 
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on  the  prairie,  and  slept  on  their  arms,  burning  thousands  of 
Tails  to  keep  themselves  comfortable.  The  position  was  be- 
tween the  direct  road  from  Warrensburg  and  Clinton,  and 
the  road  by  Chilhouwee,  the  latter  being  the  route  usually 
taken  by  returning  soldiers  and  recruits. 

Shortly  after  sunset  the  advance  captured  the  enemy's 
pickets  at  Chilhouwee,  and  learned  that  he  was  encamped  in 
force  (about  two  thousand  two  hundred)  six  miles  north  of 
that  town.  After  resting  a  few  hours.  General  Pope  threw 
forward  ten  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery 
in  pursuit,  and  followed  with  his  whole  force,  posting  the 
main  body  between  Warrensburg  and  Rose  Hill,  to  support 
the  pursuing  column.  The  cavalry  continued  the  pursuit  all 
night  and  part  of  the  next  day. 

The  enemy  began  to  scatter  as  the  pursuit  grew  close, 
disappearing  in  bushes  and  by-paths,  driving  the  wagons 
into  farm-yards  off  the  road,  and  throwing  out  the  supplies. 
When  the  pursuing  force  reached  Johnstown,  the  enemy,  re- 
duced to  about  five  hundred,  scattered  completely. 

Sixteen  wagons,  loaded  with  tents  and  supplies,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  captured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  three  hundred  men,  detached 
equally  from  the  Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Indiana 
and  the  Fifteenth  Illinois,  were  snugly  stowed  away  in  about 
forty  wagons,  and  ordered  to  keep  as  still  as  possible.  The 
covers  of  these  wagons  were  drawn  down.  Colonel  Hovey 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gerber,  mounted  on  mules,  took  the 
place  of  wagon-masters,  and  the  train  set  forth  on  a  foraging 
expedition. 

After  a  few  mUes  the  attractive  line  of  wagons,  as  had  been 
expected,  caught  the  attention  of  a  small  force  of  Rebels,  but 
when,  as  the  latter  approached,  armed  men  came  swarming 
out  to  meet  them,  they  turned  and  fled  through  bush  and 
brush.  Nearly  all  effected  their  escape.  The  Colonel,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  burning  a  large  mill,  used  by  them,  and 
belonging  to  a  noted  Secessionist,  and  in  getting  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  meal. 

The  cavalry  rejoined  the  main  body,  and  General  Pope 
continued  to  move  slowly  towards  Warrensburg.     Scouts 
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reported  that  a  large  force  coming  from  Waverly  and  Arrow 
Rock  would  encamp  that  night  at  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek. 

General  Pope  immediately  divided  his  cavalry  into  two 
bodies,  sending  it  out  to  flank  the  enemy  right  and  left,  and 
placed  his  main  force  so  that  it  must  intercept  the  direct 
march  south. 

Colonel  Davis,  with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  came  upon 
the  enemy  late  in  the  day,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black- 
water,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek.  The  Blackwater 
is  a  deep,  miry  stream,  and  is  spanned  by  a  long,  narrow 
bridge.  The  bridge  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  Rebels 
surrendered. 

General  Pope,  gathering  up  his  scouting  parties,  with  pris- 
oners and  supplies,  the  weU-earned  reward  of  the  expedition, 
returned  to  camp,  which  he  reached  on  Sunday,  just  a  week 
after  he  left. 

The  weather  turned  bitterly  cold,  and  the  return  march  was 
attended  with  suffering,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry. 
The  thermometer  averaged  below  zero  during  the  march,  and 
about  six  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  Many  had  feet 
and  ears  frozen. 

The  Twenty-Second  made  no  stay  in  Sedalia,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  Otterville,  twenty  miles,  through  a  heavy  snow. 
The  wagons  were  overturned  on  the  way,  and  the  men  were 
obUged  to  choose  bet^veen  sleep  in  the  snow  and  exercise  to 
keep  themselves  awake  and  alive.  They  chose  the  exercise, 
and  the  morning  found  them  well  supplied  witli  chickens  and 
stands  of  honey. 

Even  such  of  the  troops  as  succeeded  in  getting  into  their 
encampments  suffered  from  the  cold  of  this  terrible  night. 

The  following  passage  from  General  Pope's  report  sums 
up  the  character  and  result  of  the  expedition: 

"  Witliin  seven  days  the  infantry  composing  this  expedition 
have  marched  one  hundred  miles,  the  cavalry  more  than  double 
that  distance — have  swept  the  whole  country  of  the  enemy 
west  of  Sedalia,  as  far  as  Rose  HiU,  to  a  line  within  fifteen 
mUes  of  the  Osage — have  captured  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners,  twelve  hundred  stand  of  arms,  nearly  one  hundred 
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wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  supplies.     The  march  alone 
would  do  credit  to  old  soldiers." 

A  more  accurate  calculation  of  the  prisoners  reduced  the 
number  to  thirteen  hundred.  Another  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  drive  General  Price  back  towards  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  under  the  care  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Indiana.  Captors  and  captured  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  trip  with  equal  good  humor. 

The  troops  commenced  building  winter  quarters  before  the 
Warrensburg  expedition,  but  on  their  return  they  were  ordered 
not  to  resume  the  work,  as  Sibley  tents  would  soon  be  received, 
and  would  be  warm  enough  for  a  Missouri  winter.  Only  a 
partial  supply,  however,  of  the  boasted  tents  arrived,  and  these 
did  not  answer  the  general  expectation.  The  winter  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  the  mercury  being  frequently  below  zero.  Frozen 
fingers  and  feet  sometimes  resulted  from  the  performance  of 
ordinary  duties.  The  warming  apparatus,  whatever  it  was, 
whether  stoves  or  the  contrivance  ah'cady  described,  required 
space,  and  the  men,  especially  if  all  the  occupants  of  a  tent 
were  within  it,  could  seldom  stand  or  even  sit  upright.  They 
spent  the  coldest  days  crouched  under  their  bent  canvass  roofs, 
and  shivered  during  the  long  nights,  sometimes  with  the  actual 
fear  of  freezing  before  them.  Many  placed  their  camp  kettles, 
filled  with  live  coals,  in  their  tents  at  night,  but  they  frequently 
suffered  from  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Allen 
Schultz,  a  private  iii  the  Eighth,  was  suffocated  by  this 
means. 

The  men  had  no  lack  of  employment  dm'ing  these  winter 
days.  They  tln*ew  up  an  embankment,  enclosing  five  or  six 
acres,  on  a  hiU  commanding  the  new  bridge  over  the  LaMine ; 
they  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  the  wagon  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  Otterville ;  they  procured  forage  at  long  dis- 
tances from  camp,  and  in  addition  performed  the  details  ne- 
cessary for  grand,  provost  and  brigade  guards. 

They  performed  their  labor  and  endured  their  discomforts 
with  patience  and  cheerfulness.  They  were  convinced  that 
Governor  Morton  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  provide  them  with 
necessaries.     They  were  remembered  by  their  friends  at  home, 
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who  often  sent  them  tokens  of  affection  in  the  form  of  boxes 
of  warm  clothing.  They  expected  to  endure  hardships  when 
they  enlisted.  Published  and  private  letters  both  show  the 
manly  patience  of,  our  soldiers  on  the  La  Mine. 

Some  energetic  young  men  found  time  and  means  ts  con- 
tinue the  studies  the  war  had  interrupted.  Arithmetic,  geol- 
ogy or  French  engaged  many  of  the  few  leisure  hours. 

The  7th  of  February  the  Twenty-Fourth  left  the  encamp- 
ment near  Otterv'ille,  and  started  to  Jefferson  City,  which  it 
reached  on  the  10th,  after  a  terrible  march  through  cutting 
prairie  cold.  It  endured  without  shelter  three  more  days  of 
snow  and  cold,  then  it  was  moved  into  the  State  House.  The 
capitol,  which  of  late  years  had  protected  the  worst  traitors 
in  the  State,  now  did  good  and  redeeming  service  in  warming 
up  the  half-frozen  patriots.  Two  days  later  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  was  removed  to  St.  Louis,  taldng  a  final  farewell  by 
this  removal  of  the  scenes  of  its  first  military  experience. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

PURSUIT  OF  GENERAL  PRICE.— BATTLE  OF  PEA  RIDGE.— ON  THE 
MARCH  AGAIN. 

In  wasting  march,  in  bloody  fight, 

All  in  love,  yet  half  in  fear, 
We  pray  from  morning  until  night 

That  God  will  save  our  volunteer.— Jf.  C.  Ames. 

January  24th,  1862,  Colonel  Davis  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  division,  General  Pope  having  been  transferred 
to  the  scene  of  operations  on  the  Mississippi.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  ordered  to  join  General  Curtis'  column,  which  was 
moving  from  Rolla,  preparatory  to  an  advance  upon  forsaken 
and  forlorn  Springfield.  Remonstrances  from  military  men 
of  position  and  influence  were  presented  to  General  Halleck 
on  account  of  this  order,  as  it  was  asserted  that  in  the  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  month  of  February  Missouri  roads  were 
utterly  impassable.  But  General  Halleck  was  inflexible.  He 
was  confident  that  Colonel  Davis'  skill  and  energy,  with  the 
eagerness  of  the  soldiers  for  an  advance,  would  carry  the 
division  safely  through. 

Accordingly  the  troops  set  out,  leaving  behind  tents  and 
every  article  of  baggage  which  could  possibly  be  spared.  In 
a  few  days  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Osage.  The  waters 
were  running  high  and  swift,  and  no  bridge  joined  the  oppo- 
site banks.  In  a  heavy  snow  storm  the  troops  were  forced 
to  ferry  themselves  on  rafts.  They  were  three  days  in  eflect- 
ing  the  perilous  crossing,  but,  safely  landing,  they  soon  reached 
Lebanon,  and,  joining  Curtis,  became  a  part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Southwest. 

The  army  assembled  at  Lebanon  on  the  7th  of  February 
consisted  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  were  arranged  in  four 
divisions,  under  Sigel,  Asboth,  Davis  and  Carr.     Major  Gen- 
eral Samuel  R.  Curtis  was  in  command. 
14 
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The  ardor  with  which  the  troops  four  months  before  had 
chased  General  Price  revived,  and  they  moved  on  so  rapidly 
that  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  him  before  he  was  aware  of 
their  approach.  He  decamped  without  delay.  The  Twenty- 
Second  Indiana  entered  Springfield  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
unfurled  the  colors  from  the  top  of  the  court  house,  cheered 
the  flag,  cheered  the  gallant  division  commander.  Colonel 
Davis,  and  in  high  good  humor  cheered  themselves,  and  con- 
tinued their  scarcely  interrupted  march. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  the  supply  trains  to  work  theii 
way  through  the  almost  bottomless  roads  of  the  prairie  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  army,  the  last  crackers  were 
eaten  at  Springfield,  and  from  this  point  corn,  foraged  from 
farmers'  cribs,  parched  or  raw,  formed  the  food  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  troops. 

During  nearly  two  weeks  Curtis,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
a  day,  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  Price,  finding  at  evening 
the  smouldering  fires  which  marked  the  Rebel  bivouac  o^"  the 
previous  night,  and  expecting  every  morning  immediate  battle. 
The  way  grew  rough  and  rougher.  It  cut  through  the 
Ozark  mountains,  and  wandered  through  uninhabited  dis- 
tricts. But  the  foot  of  Price  never  failed.  The  fleetest  horse- 
men seldom  came  in  contact  with  his  rear  picket  Une,  although 
when  the  pickets  of  the  two  armies  met  the  Rebels  showed 
they  could  fight  as  well  as  run.  In  pluck  and  grit  the  en- 
counter was  even. 

In  one  of  these  running  fights  Sergeant  John  A.  Edwards, 
of  the  Eighth,  was  shot  through  the  arm,  the  bone  of  which 
was  broken ;  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  mounted  a 
third,  and  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  before  he  left  the 
field. 

Once  while  the  Eighth  was  waiting  at  the  crossing  of  a 
stream  for  an  Iowa  regiment  to  pass,  the  sound  of  skirmish- 
ing was  heard  from  the  front.  Instantly  the  Eighth  dashed 
through  the  stream,  through  the  Iowa  regiment,  and  on  to- 
wards the  sound,  but  it  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the  smoke 
clearing  away  from  the  field. 

The  Rebels  fled  into  Arkansas.  The  Federals  followed, 
shouting  as  they  crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  left  the  old 
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State  of  "Misery"  behind  them,  but,  in  spite  of  their  eager- 
ness to  push  on,  they  halted  to  hear  the  assembled  bands  play 
the  inspu-iting  National  airs,  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  "  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

Price  pressed  on  through  a  narrow  mountain  road.  Curtis 
pressed  on  after  him.  At  Sugar  Creek,  a  clear,  shallow  stream, 
in  a  deep,  broad  valley,  commanded  on  both  sides  by  high 
hills,  the  hostile  armies  for  the  first  time  came  in  sight  of  each 
other.  But  Price  could  not  be  induced  to  sta,y.  He  stili 
pushed  forward,  while  his  rear,  fighting  hard,  kept  bade  the 
van  of  Curtis. 

Fifty  rmles  further,  to  the  Boston  mountains,  the  Rebel 
General  continued  his  flight,  burning  on  his  way  the  greater 
part  of  FayetteviUe,  to  prevent  the  refreshment  and  shelter 
of  the  Union  army  there.  Now  he  was  safe,  for  Curtis  was 
at  last  exhausted. 

The  5th  of  March  was  cold.  Blustering  winds  from  the 
western  prairies  blew  in  fitful  gusts  over  the  Ozark  mountains. 
A  light  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  Sheltered  in  the  Cross  Hol- 
lows, a  pass  in  the  hills,  twelve  miles  south  of  Sugar  creek. 
General  Curtis  and  his  fourth  division  rested  after  the  con- 
flicts and  the  long,  weary,  forced  marches  of  the  pursuit.  The 
first  and  second  divisions,  under  General  Sigel,  lay  almost  due 
west,  extending  from  Osage  Springs  to  Lindsey's  prairie,  and 
back  to  Bentonville,  four  or  six  miles  in  the  rear.  The  third 
-division,  under  Colonel  Davis,  had,  four  days  before,  gone 
back  from  Cross  Hollows  to  the  hills  which  form  the  northern 
bomidary  of  Sugar  Creek  Hollow. 

Large  numbers  from  all  the  divisions,  and  especially  from 
General  Sigel's  command,  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
every  durection,  reconnoitring,  grinding  grain  and  foraging. 
Several  small  forces  were  ganisoning  important  posts  m  the 
rear.  The  entire  Union  army  in  Arkansas  was  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  five  hundred,  cavahy  and  infantry,  with  forty- 
Jiine  pieces  of  artillery,  including  four  mountain  howitzers. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  of  that  bleak  March  day  the 
quiet  and  rest  of  the  camp  at  Cross  Hollows  were  broken  by 
fugitives  from  the  larms  and  villages  of  the  r^ighborhood,  in 
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terror  and  haste,  claiming  the  protection  of  the  national  forces. 
General  Price  was  impressing  every  man  in  the  region  intof 
his  service,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  to  attack  General 
Curtis.  General  Van  Dorn  and  General  McCulloch  had 
joined  him  with  large  reinforcements,  and  his  numbers  now 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  or  thirty-five  thousand  men. 
Scouts  came  galloping  in  with  the  same  intelligence. 

General  Curtis  determined  on  an  immediate  concentration 
of  his  forces  in  the  strong  position  n&rth  of  Sugar  Creek, 
aheady  occupied  by  Colonel  Davis ;  and  he  at  once  marched 
back  to  that  point,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  an  order  to 
General  Sigel  to  make  the  same  movement.  Owing  to  the 
greater  number  and  distance  of  SigeF»  scouting  parties,  he 
could  not  move  so  readily,  and  it  was  two  in  the  morning  be- 
fore he  was  in  mtotion.  General  Price  overtook  him,  fought 
him,  almost  surrounded  him;  but  Sigel  covered  his  trains, 
made  constant  use  of  his  artillery,  and  crossed  the  Hollow, 
reaching  the  hills  on  Davis'  right  with  little  loss* 

General  Curtis'  army  now  fronted  Sugar  Creek  Hollow, 
and  commanded  the  main  road,  and  two  other  roads  which 
converge  from  the  southwest.  General  Carr,  with  the  fourth 
division,  held  the  extreme  left  wing  towards  the  East,  Davis, 
with  the  third  division,  the  center,  and  Sigel,  with  the  first 
and  second,  the  right,  towards  the  West.  Carr's  line  extended- 
back  nearly  to  Elkhorn  Tavern  on  the  main  or  Springfield 
road.  Davis  commanded  the  direct  approaches  from  the 
South.  His  Indiana  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Eighth,  Eigh- 
teenth and  Twenty-Second  regiments,  and  the  First  Indiana 
battery,  Captain  Klaus,  was  directly  west  of  the  road,  on 
points  which  were  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  deep  ravines. 
Within  the  last  five  hours  intrenchments  had  been  thrown  up 
on  these  points.  Li  the  rear  of  Colonel  Davis'  position  spread 
a  high,  broken  plain,  called  Pea  Ridge,  which  was  partly 
under  cultivation,  partly  covered  with  densely  growing  scrub- 
oaks.  Farther  back  was  the  deep  valley  of  Big  Sugar  Creek, 
or  Cross  Timbers.  Some  distance  in  the  rear  of  both  Davis 
and  Sigel  was  Leetown.  The  position  was  strong  if  assailed 
in  front,  where  alone  assault  could  be  reasonably  expected; 
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l>ut  too  full  of  points  and  gorges,  and  of  too  wide  extent  to 
be  guarded  from  attack  in  the  rear. 

The  men  slept  on  their  arms,  and  scarcely  slept,  expecting 
«very  moment  to  be  roused  by  the  call  to  battle.  But  the 
night  passed  quietly,  and  morning  found  Sigel,  Asboth,  Davis 
and  Carr  where  evening  had  left  them,  on  the  hights  over- 
looking Sugar  Creek  Hollow,  keenly  watching  the  roads  from 
the  South. 

But  they  were  deceived-  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  of 
the  ravines  and  of  the  woods,  the  Confederates  outflanked 
them,  gained  their  rear,  cut  them  off  from  their  supplies,  and 
now  Price  and  Van  Born  were  marshaling  their  troops  from 
Sugar  Creek  Hollow,  on  Sigel's  right,  to  Elkhorn  Tavern,  in 
Carr's  rear.  At  daylight  the  two  Confederate  leaders  were 
at  Elkhorn  Tavern  with  Price's  tattered,  hungry,  but  valiant 
Missourians. 

General  Van  Dorn  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  District,  and  consequently  out-ranked  Price.  He 
was  a  coarse,  dissipated,  lawless  man,  but  clear-headed,  prompt 
and  brave,  and  adopted  Price's  plans  with  good  will. 

On  the  rear  of  Davis,  and  the  rear  and  flank  of  Sigel,  were 
General  McCulloch  -end  General  Mcintosh,  with  fresh,  spir- 
ited but  untried  troops,  Louisianians,  Arkansians  and  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  Indians,  in  all  the  glitter  of 
feathers,  nose-rings  and  paint. 

Many  of  the  Arkansians  engaged  were  volunteers  and  con- 
scripts for  this  single  battle,  and  were  directed  to  rush  on  the 
Union  trains  during  the  confusion  of  the  struggle,  knock 
down  or  shoot  the  teamsters  and  drive  off  the  wagons. 

General  McCulloch  was  an  original  Texan  Ranger,  and  had 
won  an  unrivaled  reputation  for  boldness  and  hardihood  during 
more  than  twenty  years  of  border  life.  The  Southwest  loved 
to  call  him  Garibaldi.  With  large,  brown,  quiet  eye,  heavy 
-dark  beard  and  hair,  and  tall,  slender  form,  he  was  not  unlike 
the  great  Italian  Liberator  in  appearance.  He  was  fond  of 
•dress,  and  was  always  attired  so  as  to  attract  attention.  For 
this  great  day,  the  greatest,  with  all  his  fighting  habits,  that 
lie  had  ever  seen,  he  had  discarded  military  dress,  and  wore 
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a  black  velvet  suit,  with  fine,  high-top  boots,  and  a  low  broad 
brimmed  hat  or  sombrero.     It  was  his  death  suit. 

General  Mcintosh  was  much  less  noticeable,  and  was  less 
influential.  The  Cherokee  chieftain,  Ross,  and  the  renegade 
New  Hampshire  lawyer,  Albert  Pike,  led  the  Lidians.* 

AH  odds  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  were  in  favor  of  the 
Confederates. 

But  General  Curtis  was  not  long  in  learning  his  critical 
position,  nor  slow  in  turning  to  meet  the  increased  danger. 
His  whole  line  faced  about.  He  sent  Colonel  Osterhaus,  from 
Nigel's  force,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  make  an  attack 
npon  the  Rebel  center. 

Colonel  Osterhaus  advanced  about  a  mile  beyond  Leetown, 
and  found  McCulloch's  troops  streaming  along  the  road  from 
Bentonville  to  Elkhorn  Tavern.  They  received  him  with 
shouts  of  defiance.  One  of  his  regiments  fled,  but  the  others 
took  a  position  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with  a  small  infantry 
force,  part  of  which  was  the  Twenty- Second  Indiana,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hendricks,  which  had  followed  as  a  sup- 
port, and  held  their  ground  until  Colonel  Davis,  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  di%^sion,  joined  them. 

The  check  which  Davis  offered  was  like  a  dam  cast  across 
an  impetuous  river,  delaying  only  to  throw  the  irrestrainable 
torrent  out  far  beyond  its  banks.  McCiilloch's  front  swept 
across  an  open  field  to  the  west  of  the  road,  the  bed  of  the 
current,  his  flank  swarmed  in  an  oak  thicket,  which  extended 
southeast  to  Davis's  camp. 

*  In  1837  Albert  Pike  wrote  a  hymn  to  th«  air  of  the  Marsellaise.  Oae 
stania  is : 

"Now!  Now!    The  traitors' hearts  are  aiming 
To  shiver  Freedom's  golden  chain. 
Disunion's  fires  are  wildly  flaming; 
The  starry  heart  of  peace  doth  wane. 
Lo!  FreedMn"s  eye  and  cheek  are  palingl 
And  shall  we  tamely  sit  and  smile 
While  Slavery's  feet  our  land  defile, 
And  anarchy  and  wrath  are  wailing? 

To  arms!  To  armsl  Ye  brave! 

The  avenging  sword  unsheath. 

March  on !  March  on !  All  hearts  resolved 

On  victory  or  death," 
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Davis  steadily  met  both  front  and  flank.  The  two  forces 
locked  in  battle.  All  was  now  smoke,  dust  and  din.  The 
shrill  whoop  of  the  Indian  rose  above  the  shout  of  the  white 
soldier,  and  pierced  through  the  dull,  unceasing  boom  of 
artillery. 

The  second  brigade  was  overwhelmed,  and  lost  two  guns 
from  Davidson's  Peoria  battery.  The  first  (Indiana)  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Pattison,  pushed  through  the  woods  to  McCul- 
loch's  rear,  drove  him  from  the  front  of  the  second  brigade, 
and  the  Eighteenth,  directed  by  Colonel  "Washburn,  charged 
upon  the  captors  of  the  guns  and  retook  them.  Colonel 
Davis  thanked  the  regiment  on  the  field.  The  Twenty-Sec- 
ond was  pressed  hard  by  Arkansas  troops  and  Indians.  Colonel 
Hendricks,  receiving  two  shots  at  the  same  moment,  died  in 
the  thicket.  A  very  short  time  the  Twenty- Second  was  with- 
out a  commander,  and  in  some  confusion,  but  when  order 
was  restored  it  routed  the  enemy  in  its  front. 

McCulloch  fell.  Mcintosh  fell.  The  Indians,  confused 
by  the  novelty  of  "  shooting  wagons,"  as  they  called  the  artil- 
lery, could  not  be  made  to  advance,  or  even  to  hold  their 
ground. 

The  Confederate  line  once  broken,  the  voice  of  the  favorite 
General  no  longer  heard,  all  order  was  lost;  the  battle  was 
lost,  but  it  was  won  to  the  good  cause,  and  won  by  desperate 
fighting. 

The  struggle  at  the  east  end  of  the  line,  three  miles  off, 
began  at  the  same  time,  but,  threatened  from  the  beginning 
to  be  disastrous.  General  Carr  begged  General  Curtis  for  re- 
inforcements. But  troops  could  not  be  sent  from  Sigel,  be- 
cause an  attack  on  the  extreme  left  was  momentarily  expected; 
neither  could  they  be  taken  fi:om  Davis,  because  his  whole 
division,  except  the  few  troops  guarding  the  road  from  the 
south,  was  already  and  hotly  engaged.  General  Curtis  sent 
him  all  the  disengaged  soldiers  he  could  gather,  a  few  horse- 
men beside  his  body-guard. 

Again  Carr  implored  help.  Curtis  gave  all  he  had — a 
promise,  with  the  order  to  persevere. 

Carr  did  persevere ;  but  as  the  weighty  moments  moved  by 
and  no  help  came,  he  sent  the^  Commanding  General  a 
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declaration  that,  without  help,  further  effort  to  hold  his  ground 
was  useless. 

General  Curtis  then  ordered  Colonel  Benton  to  send  half 
his  little  force.  Colonel  Benton  made  the  division,  but  the 
two  halves  disputed  so  hotly  for  the  privilege  of  rushing  into 
the  fire  to  the  help  of  theur  comrades,  that  the  lot  was  resorted 
to  for  a  decision.  It  became  Lieutenant- Colonel  Shunk'slot 
to  go  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, under  Captain  Klaus. 

Soon  after  the  enemy's  forces  had  melted  away  in  the 
brushy  center,  and  the  fire  had  slackened  and  ceased,  General 
Curtis  directed  the  remainder  of  Benton's  regiment  and  also 
General  Asbothand  General  Sigeltomove  up  to  Carr'shelp. 

General  Carr  was  covered  with  wounds ;  he  had  been  fight- 
ing seven  hours,  had  been  driven  back  a  half  mile,  and  had 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  men  before  help  reached  him.  The 
Fourth  Iowa  was  falling  back  for  cartridges  when  Curtis  ad- 
vanced; he  instantly  directed  it  to  face  about  and  join  the 
Ninth  Elinios,  which  still  was  on  the  field,  in  a  bayonet  charge. 
General  Asboth  at  the  same  time  opened  a  close  and  tre- 
mendous fire.  General  Sigel,  who  had  had  nearly  four  miles 
to  move,  sent  word  that  he  was  close  at  hand. 

Encouraged  and  cheered,  strengthened  and  lengthened, 
Carr's  line  resumed  the  fight.  But  Price  and  Van  Dorn  were 
not  to  be  easily  beaten.  Stubborn  as  bears  they  held  the 
ground  they  had  gained,  and  victory  seemed  deciding  in  their 
favor,  when  happily  night  put  an  end  to  the  day's  struggle. 

Every  preparation  was  now  made  for  the  desperate  and 
decisive  conflict  of  the  morrow.  Men  were  hurried  after  the 
caissons.  A  detail  from  each  company  was  sent  to  bring 
water  and  provisions.  The  weary  soldiers  were  not  allowed 
to  move  from  the  ground  they  had  trampled  in  the  battle. 
They  lay  that  night  within  a  few  yards  of  the  foe,  with  their 
dead  and  wounded  comrades  scattered  round  them.  Dark- 
ness, silence  and  fatigue  secured  for  them  repose ;  but  the 
awful  memories  of  the  day,  and  the  chill  wind,  untempered 
by  the  soldiers'  great  consoler,  heaps  of  burning  logs,  rendered 
slumber  but  gloomy. 
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At  ttiidnight  Coldn^l  Davis'  division  left  the  T^attle-ground 
atrthe  center  to  join  General  Curtis. 

The  Confederates  also  concentrated  in  the  night,  and  when 
the  sun  rose  they  were  all  in  readiness.  But  their  position 
was  not  good.  They  were  crowded  and  cramped  in  broken 
defiles.  The  Federal  line,  on  the  contrary,  was  ranged  along 
an  open  plain,  with  nothing  directly  in  front  to  obstruct 
view,  or  movement,  except  the  low  oaks  at  the  head  of  the 
ravines.  Though  concentrated,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
divisions  were  the  same  as  on  the  previous  day — from  left  to 
right,  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth,  or  Sigel,  Asboth, 
Davis  and  Carr, 

General  Sigel  had  not  yet  assumed  his  position  when 
Colonel  Davis  ordered  the  batteries  of  Davidson  and  Klaus, 
which  were  on  his  left,  to  open  fire,  and  the  Twenty- Second, 
Eighth  and  Eighteenth  Indiana  to  advance.  The  Rebels  re- 
turned the  salutation  from  a  battery  which  was  hidden  in  a 
thicket,  not  two  hundred  yards  distant.  Klaus  was  forced  to 
retire,  the  Eighth  and  Twenty-Second  to  foUow^  The  Eight- 
eenth, after  a  little  delay,  also  slowly  drew  back. 

The  day  could  scarcely  have  opened  less  auspiciously.  But 
when  Sigel  was  once  in  line  the  rising  Rebel  tide  was  checked. 
The  Indiana  troops  again,  but  more  slowly  and  more  cau- 
tiously, moved  to  the  front,  the  right  somewhat  in  reserve. 
The  drove  the  hidden  battery,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  discomfiture,  from  the  field,  with  drawn  bayonets,  and 
hotly,  though  steadily,  pushed  their  way  forward. 

The  field  was  bounded  east  and  west  by  eminences,  which, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  struggle,  became  objects  of 
contest.  Colonel  Carr's  batteries  easily  gained  the  eastern 
ridge,  and  while  the  battle  lasted  rained  down  an  unceasing 
cross-fire.  The  enemy  was  more  resolute  in  his  efforts  to 
get  a  stand-point  on  the  western  hill,  the  base  of  which 
Sigel  held.  Confederate  infantry  was  aheady  lodged  on 
the  hiUside,  seeldng  shelter  behind  rocks  and  stones ;  Con- 
federate artillery  was  working  round  still  further,  when  Gen- 
eral Sigel's  batteries  gained  a  position  which  commanded 
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them,  and  began  a  vigorous  fire,  "the  rocks  and  stones  work- 
ing as  hard  as  the  shell  and  shot."* 

"  General  Sigel  ordered  the  Twenty-Fifth  Illinois  to  take 
a  position  along  a  fence  in  open  view  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  at  once  opened  fire.  Immediately  a  battery  of  six  of 
om"  guns  was  thrown  into  line  a  hundred  paces  in  the  rear 
of  our  advanced  infantry,  on  a  rise  of  ground.  The  Twelfth 
Missouri  then  wheeled  into  line  on  the  right»of  the  Illinioa 
regiment,  and  another  battery  was  disposed  in  the  same  way 
in  its  rear.  This  movement  continued  until  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  were  in  a  line,  with  infantry  lying  down  in  front. 
Each  piece  opened  fire  as  it  came  into  position."! 

After  an  hour's  close  and  hard  fighting  the  enemy  fell  back. 
Sigel  then  advanced  his  line,  and  shortly  after  issued  an  order 
to  charge.  The  brave  men,  who  had  lain  for  hours  with  the 
hail  of  the  enemy  falling  upon  them,  and  their  own  cannon 
playing  over  them,  rose  up  and  moved  in  compact  line  upon 
the  now  broken  Confederate  ranks. 

The  first  troops  in  the  race  down  the  defiles  were  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Illinois,  the  Twelfth  Missouri  and  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Twenty- Second  Indiana.  Davis'  division  captured 
five  cannon,  but  the  chase  met  with  little  farther  success. 
Here  and  there  a  frightened  foot-soldier  or  a  straggling  wagon 
were  all  the  results.  When  the  rebels  fell  back  they  sank 
beyond  recall  down  the  Ozark  gorges,  and  scattered  beyond 
pursuit;  but  they  lived  to  fight  another  day. 

The  battle  was  over  by  noon.  "  It  was  a  delightful  moment 
when  we  aU  met  after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  eminence  where 
the  enemy  held  position  but  a  few  minutes  before,"* 

The  total  Federal  loss  in  this  great  battle  was  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  Confed- 
erate loss,  according  to  General  Van  Dorn,  was  six  hundred. 

When  the  attention  of  the  army  was  turned  to  the  mournful 
duties  of  burial,  horror  was  added  to  grief.  "  The  Texans, 
with  their  large,  heavy  knives,  had  driven  skulls  in  twain, 

*  General  Sigel' s  report. 

t  Letter  from  a  regular  officer  in  «  Rebellion  Eecord." 
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mingling  blood,  brains  and  hair,  a  sight,"  one  of  Price's 
officers  had  the  heart  to  write,  "  not  devoid  of  satisfaction."* 

The  torn  and  bloody  field  also  bore  the  too  well-known 
marks  of  Indian  warfare.  The  savage  knife  had  severed  the 
scalp  from  many  a  head,  and  lacerated  many  a  face  out  of  all 
lilceness  to  hmnanity.f 

General  Curtis  remonstrated,  by  letter,  with  General  Van 
Dorn  for  allowing  such  deeds.  Van  Dorn  retorted  by  accusing 
the  Germans,  "Sigel's  Dutch,"  of  equal  brutality. 

The  7th  of  March,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  was  the  birth- 
day of  Colonel  Hendriclcs.  His  wife,  in  their  home  in  Mad- 
ison, Indiana,  celebrated  it  by  inviting  to  dinner  his  best 
beloved  friends.  He  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  full  of  the 
millc  of  human  kindness,  and  he  had  many  and  loving  friends. 
He  was  the  subject  of  fond  story  and  of  fonder  hopes  at  the 
very  hour  when  he  lay  dying  in  the  scrub-oak  thicket,  with  no 
word  to  cheer  and  no  hand  to  soothe.  But  death  comes  to 
all,  and  on  the  field,  battling  for  the  right,  is  tlie  noblest  place 
to  meet  him. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  as  decisive  as  any  engage- 
ment of  the  whole  war.  It  definitely  determined  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  in  the  southwest  by  effectually  putting  an  end 
to  the  active  resistance  of  the  Rebels,  who  did  not  stay  their 
retreat  till  they  had  reached  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  Union  army  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from  scarcity 
of  food.  Being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  depot  at  Rolla, 
whence  the  supplies  were  conveyed  in  wagons  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  the  provision  from  this  source  was  neces- 
sarily insufficient,  and  the  deficiency  could  not  long  be  sup- 
plied from  the  poor  and  thinly  settled  mountain  regions. 
Whole  regiments  frequently  subsisted  for  days  on  nothing  but 

♦Letter  to  G.  G.  West,  published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig. 

tJames  R.  Smith,  Lieutenant  in  company  H,  of  the  Eighth,  was  wounded 
in  the  leg  during  a  change  of  position  by  the  regiment,  but  he  would  not 
allow  his  comrades,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  him,  to  carry  him  from  the 
field.  "No,  you  must  push  forward  with  the  command,"  was  his  settled 
reply  to  their  entreaties.  The  regiment  had  no  sooner  passed  on  than  the 
Rebels  occupied  the  ground  on  which  Smith  fell.  His  friends  sought  him  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  he  was  dead — his  neck  pierced  through 
with  a  bayonet.    His  person  was  robbed  of  everything  of  value. 
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parched  corn,  sometimes  with  the  addition  f  blue  Deef, 
which,  the  soldiers  said,  was  the  remains  of  cattle  so  poor  that 
they  had  to  be  supported  to  the  place  of  execution.  From 
the  24th  of  January  to  the  17th  of  March  the  army  subsisted 
on  fifteen  days'  rations.  Stinted  food  could  more  easily 
have  been  borne  with  comfortable  shelter  and  clothing.  But 
even  these  were  denied.  The  men  slept  without  tents,  and 
did  duty  in  tatters,  sometimes  in  bare  feet.  In  consequence 
of  these  privations  much  sickness  followed  during  the  month 
the  army  lay  in  camp  at  Sugar  Creek  Bottom  and  at  Cross 
Timbers.  Cross  Timbers  was  called  from  the  trees  felled  by 
the  Rebels  across  the  road,  which  here  runs  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  "Army  of  the  Southwest"  left  its 
dreary  camping  ground  among  the  hills  of  northwestern  Ar- 
kansas, and  commenced  another  long  march.  Returning  to 
Missouri,  it  proceeded  eastwardly  through  Cassville,  Bull's 
Mills,  Forsyth  and  West  Plains,  whence,  turning  southward, 
it  re-entered  Arlcansas,  and  marching  by  way  of  Evening 
Shade,  reached  Sulphur  Rock.  While  on  the  march  Major 
Dailey  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
Second,  and  Captain  Gooding  was  appointed  Major.  About 
the  same  time  Colonel  Benton  received  his  commission  as 
Brigadier  General. 

General  Cm-tis'  army  remained  at  Sulphur  Rock  and  in 
its  neighborhood  till  the  last  of  June.  BatesvUle  and  Jack- 
sonport  were  occupied,  and  expeditions  were  made  across  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  Little  Rock,  proceeding  as  far  as  Little 
Red  river,  but  returning  without  accomplishing  any  important 
result,  except  the  severe  chastisement  of  numerous  bodies  of 
guerrillas.  Subsistence  was  obtained  by  foraging  in  the  fer- 
tile White  River  VaUey,  which  at  first  yielded  a  sufliciency 
within  the  limits  of  safety  for  foraging  parties.  But  the 
immediate  region  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts being  infested  with  small  roving  bands  of  Rebel  cavalry, 
which  rendered  it  misafe  to  proceed  far  from  camp  without 
a  strong  guard,  the  army,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  stay, 
suffered  much  from  scarcity  of  lood.     For  daily  allowance  the 
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commissaries  issued  to  each  man  four  ears  of  corn,  which, 
with  meat,  constituted  all  the  rations. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  at  Sulphur  Rock,  Colonel  Pattison 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Batesville,  and  the 
Eighteenth  Indinna  was  detached  from  its  brigade,  and  re- 
moved to  that  poet  for  duty. 

Encamped  in  a  beautiful  cedar  grove  in  the  suburbs  of 
town,  the  regiment  now  had  its  first  wholesome  rest  since  it 
entered  the  field,  for,  with  such  surroundings,  they  regarded 
the  frequent  details  for  guard  duty  as  nothing  compared  with 
their  previous  long  marches,  or  short  sojourns  in  dreary  and 
unhealthy  camps. 

At  this  place  Colonel  Pattison  resigned  his  commission. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  post  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Washburn,  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  vacant 
Colonelcy.  Major  Thomas  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  Captain  Jesse  L.  Holman  Major. 

Colonel  Pattison  early  gained  and  always  retained  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  command.  When  he  was  about  to  leave, 
the  regiment  marched  to  his  quarters  in  a  body  to  bid  him 
good-bye.  Lieutenant  Black,  of  company  H,  addressed  him 
in  behalf  of  the  regiment,  and  the  Colonel,  overcoming  his 
emotion  with  visible  difficulty,  responded  to  the  farewell  of 
men  he  had  so  ably  led  at  Pea  Ridge. 

Adjutant  George  S.  Marshall  here  received  the  appointment 
of  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  the  staff  of 
Brigadier  General  Benton.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  and  a  thorough  soldier.  The  failure  of  his  health 
afterwards  compelled  him  to  quit  the  army,  but  he  left  behind 
him  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers.  He  died  shortly  after 
near  Panama,  on  a  voyage  to  California  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lost  health. 

May  10th  Colonel  Davis  received  orders  to  proceed  with 
several  regiments,  one  of  which  was  the  Twenty-Second  In- 
diana, with  aU  possible  speed,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  and  thence 
to  General  Halleck's  army  before  Corinth.  The  troops  se- 
lected to  go  with  him  threw  away  everything  that  might 
impede  their  movements,  burned  their  tents,  and  started  on 
the  march.     Moving  rapidly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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through  a  rough,  sparsely  settled  district,  they  reached  Cape 
Girardeau  in  ten  days,  but  in  an  almost  exhausted  condition. 
"Without  delay  they  embarked  on  steamboats,  which  were 
waiting  for  them,  and  went  down  the  JVIississippi. 

On  the  mEirch  from  Sulphur  Rock,  Colonel  Davis  received, 
by  a  courier,  his  commission  as  Brigadier  General,  dating  from 
the  day  of  the  Blackwater  fight 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   TWENTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT. 
"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." — Milton. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Indiana,  the  Sixth  Missouri  and  Fry- 
barger's  battery  saw  one  after  another  of  the  regiments  and 
batteries,  with  which  they  had  been  connected  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  sent  up  to  St.  Louis  or  down  towards  Arkansas  until 
all  were  gone,  and  they  were  left  alone  to  guard  and  'finish 
the  fortifications.  A  letter  from  a  soldier  in  the  Twenty- 
Sixth,  published  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal^  in  the  latter  part 
of  February,  shows  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  troops 
submitted  to  their  lot : 

"  Our  letters  are  still  headed  La  Mine  Cantonment ;  our 
address  is  still  Otterville ;  Missouri  mud  still  sticks  to  our  feet 
and  settles  in  our  stomachs ;  butternut  breeches  still  are  the 
prevailing  costume  of  our  visitors,  and  the  aguish  faces  which 
appear  in  our  encampment  denote  that  we  are  still  in  the  land 
of  blue  mass  and  quinine.  We  had  settled  in  our  minds 
that  long  ere  this  we  should  be  with  our  gallant  Hoosier  boys 
in  Kentucky,  who  have  been  gaining  for  themselves  bright 
laurels  on  the  battle-field ;  but  the  powers  that  be  have  over- 
ruled all  the  nice  plans  we  had  laid  down  for  our  future  ;  and 
instead  of  sending  us  down  South,  have  given  us  a  contract 
to  throw  up  a  great  many  square  yards  of  dkt  to  constitute 
Camp  Pope  a  safeguard  for  commissary  stores  and  home- 
guards. 

"  Why  we  were  assigned  to  this  delectable  duty  deponent 
saith  not;  perhaps  we  were  considered  better  mud-diggers 
than  the  other  regiments,  and,  maybe,  because  we  were  of 
no  account  for  anything  else ;  be  that  as  it  may,  here  we  are, 
with  the  dim  hope  of  being  able  to  get  away  when  we  have 
thrown  up  breastworks  so  high  that  the  blood-thirsty  home- 
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guards  of  this  State  will  be  willing  to  trust  their  precious  car- 
cases behind  them. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  an  embankment  from  seven  to 
fourteen  feet  liigh,  and  half  a  mile  long,  is  to  be  thrown  up, 
a  stockade  of  heavy  timber  some  two  hundred  yards  long  to 
be  put  in,  besides  the  gates  and  magazines  to  be  bmlt,  it  will 
be  seen  that  quite  a  large  amount  of  labor  will  be  necessary 
to  fill  the  contract.  The  question,  '  Soldier,  will  you  work?' 
which  is  supposed  to  be  always  answered  in  the  negative,  is 
now,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  boys,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  we  are  compelled  to  work  all  the  time. 

"  We  have  faithfully  clung  to  our  old  muskets,  through  evil 
as  weU  as  good  report — we  have  scoured  them,  cleaned  them 
and  carried  them  for  six  long  months,  and,  save  in  some  rare 
instances,  when  they  have  protected  the  boys  from  the  violent 
attacks  of  secesh  pigs  and  chickens,  they  have  been  articles 
of  ornament,  not  utility. 

"  Otterville  and  the  vicinity  are  quite  attractive  in  scenery 
and  society,  there  being  a  lovely  bottom  on  one  side  and  a 
magnificent  forest  of  oak-grubs  on  the  other.  The  view  is 
not  so  pleasant  now  as  it  was  when  we  first  encamped  here, 
as  the  bottom  is  overflowed,  and  the  forest  has  been  mostly 
cut  down  for  fire-wood.  The  society  is  good — there  being  two 
families  which  keep  open  house  for  the  defenders  of  their 
country.  One  of  these  bakes  pies  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
and  the  other  does  what  little  washing  the  soldiers  require. 

"  To-day  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  was 
received,  and  caused  much  rejoicing.  Thirteen-  guns  were 
fired  in  honor  thereof,  and  the  fatigue  parties  saluted  by 
throwing  their  picks  as  far  as  possible. 

"All  that  the  Union-loving  inhabitants  here  want  is  the  as- 
surance that  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  their  being  injured 
in  person  or  property,  and  good  pay  besides,  and  they  will  rally 
in  large  numbers  round  the  flag  of  our  country.  B." 

One  or  two  passages  from  private  letters  end,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  picture  of  Indiana  life  in  Missouri : 

"  Last  Friday  a  train  of  fifteen  teams,  with  about  fifty  men 
to  guard  it,  was  sent  on  a  foraging  expedition  some  fifteen  miles 
distant.     We  passed  through  the  prettiest  portion  of  Missouri 
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that  I  have  yet  seen — wide-spreading,  rolling  prairies,  skirted 
by  dense  woods  of  a  species  of  oak,  with  here  and  there  a 
stately  monarch  of  the  forest  standing  proudly  out  in  the 
prairie.  Splendid  farms  and  buildings,  some  with  and  some 
without  orchards,  were  hurriedly  past,  until  we  came  to  one 
which  seemed  to  be  of  a  different  cast  from  the  others.  It 
was  the  plantation  of  a  Mr.  Cockrell,who  is  in  'Uncle  Sam's' 
college  in  St.  Louis,  where  I  hope  he  is  well  attended  to.  We 
drove  into  his  meadow  and  up  to  his  corn-crib,  and  helped 
ourselves  without  waiting  for  an  invitation — indeed  there  was 
none  there  to  invite  us.  When  the  loading  was  finished,  we 
drove  back  to  the  house,  where  we  put  up  unconditionally 
for  the  night. 

"  Some  of  the  slaves,  in  talking  with  us,  gave  us  a  little 
intimation  of  the  delights  of  slavery  in  this  style.  One  of 
the  unfortunate  wretches  had,  in  some  way,  given  offense,  for 
which  his  master  chained  him  to  the  joist  of  an  old  house,  so 
high  that  the  victim  could  just  stand  on  tip-toe,  then  applied 
the  lash  to  his  naked  back  until  it  was  completely  lacerated. 
When  the  chain  was  removed  he  sank  to  the  floor  and  ex- 
pired. Our  informant  showed  us  the  very  lock  and  part  of 
the  chain  which  were  used  in  this  worse  than  inhuman  act.. 

"  The  poor  Africans  seemed  almost  overjoyed  to  see  us,  and 
said  they  wished  we  could  remain  with  them.  The  'Missus' 
directed  us  to  sleep  in  an  out-house.  The  slaves  said  had  we 
been  secessionists  the  parlor  would  have  been  appropriated 
to  our  use. 

"The  paymaster  has  been  coming  'to-morrow'  for  weeks,. 
but '  to-morrow  never  rose  to  man,  nor  set,'  and  the  paymas- 
ter has  not  yet  been  seen. 

"  I  do  believe,  were  it  to  rain  or  pour,  it  always  pours  here, 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  the  dry  land  would  appear  by 
noon  on  the  forty-first  day. 

"  This  morning  before  sunrise  two  slaves  came  into  camp. 
They  ran  away  from  their  master,  traveled  all  night,  stopped 
with  us,  told  their  tale  of  sorrow,  and,  after  eating  a  hearty 
Federal  breakfast,  and  filling  their  spacious  coat  pockets  with 
meat  and  sheet-iron  crackers,  they  pressed  on  with  blistered 
feet,  bound  for  Jefferson  City.  Rest  would  have  been  accept- 
15 
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able,  but  they  feared  their  masters  were  after  them,  and  were 
eager  to  be  going.     Such  occurrences  are  not  rare." 

"  We  have  a  good  many  secesh  prisoners  in  Sedalia,  taken 
principally  at  Warrensburg  lately.  One  of  them  is  a  Colonel 
Parker.  He  was  lying  in  a  ditch  acting  '  possum,'  but  one 
of  our  boys  thought  he  would  proceed  according  to  scripture 
and  prove  whether  or  not  little  secesh  was  dead,  so  he  tickled 
the  Colonel  in  the  short  ribs  with  his  toe,  and  Reb.  went 
'ugk!'  Of  course  the  Union  man  declared  the  accused 
'guilty,'  and  brought  him  to  his  footing. 

"  The  weather  is  fine,  warm  days  and  cold  night,  with  frost. 
Those  verses  you  sent,  '  No  letters  to-day,'  are  appropriate  to 
my  case  nearly  every  day.  The  boys  unanimously  agreed 
one  night  that  if  I  received  more  letters  than  anybody  else 
when  the  train  came  in,  I  should  have  the  tent  all  to  myself 
one  whole  hour.  I  went  to  work  and  wrote  a  lot  of  letters 
which  I  addressed  to  myself.  I  determined  that  I  would  get 
some,  if  I  had  to  do  the  writing  as  well  as  the  reading.  I 
put  all  the  boys  out  of  the  tent  in  double-quick  time. 

"  You  think  the  war  will  soon  be  over ;  well  I  don't.  I  look 
upon  our  men  as  more  than  fools  for  feeding  the  Rebel  pris- 
oners so  well,  while  they  let  the  Union  soldiers  suffer  for  food. 
I  think  Morton,  kind  as  lie  is,  has  one  bad  eye. 

The  work  on  the  fortifications  near  the  LaMine  was  some- 
times varied  by  expeditions  in  search  of  bands  of  guerrillas 
who  committed  depredations  on  the  Union  farmers.  As  the 
robbers  scattered  when  threatened  by  the  approach  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers,  the  pursuit  was  generally  but  a  hasty  march, 
with  no  other  result  than  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners,  often 
citizens  who  were  in  secret  alliance  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
establishment  for  a  time  of  some  degree  of  quiet  and  safety 
among  the  country  people. 

Colonel  Wheatley  endeavored  to  preserve  the  morality  of 
his  regiment  by  enforcing  rules,  early  introduced  into  the 
camp,  forbidding  drinking  and  gaming.  The  regulations 
were  generally  approved,  nevertheless  there  existed  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Colonel,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  mo- 
notonous camp-life. 
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Few  regiments,  in  the  first  three  months  of  their  career, 
regarded  their  commanding  officers  with  affection.  Unused 
to  restraint,  accustomed  to  3deld  obediance  only  to  the  invisi- 
ble and  commonly  inflexible  and  infallible  power  of  law,  men's 
feelings  revolted  against  the  orders  of  an  officer,  who  was 
but  a  man  like  themselves,  often  no  older,  no  wiser  and  no 
better,  and  who  was  daily  in  their  presence.  They  first  learned 
obedience  on  the  battle-field,  and  having  then  from  necessity 
heartily  accepted  tlieir  leader,  they  afterwards  acknowledged 
his  authority  as  just,  and  even  agreeable.  But  if  months  of 
quiet  camp-life  continued,  the  Colonel  had  little  opportunity 
of  gaining  the  willing  and  affectionate  submission  of  his 
command. 

April,  May  and  June  were  spent  in  SedaKa.  With  the 
spring  health  improved,  and  the  camp  became  more  cheerful. 
Inaction,  however,  continued  to  be  distasteful 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  civil  -war  tad  just  begun, 
And  caused  much  consternation-j 
While  0.  P.  Morton  gorerned  one 
Great  State  of  this  great  Nation. 
So  it  did 

"Magof&n  governed  old  Kentuck,  ..- : 

And  Dennison  Ohio; 
And  no  three  humans  had  more  pioelc 

Than  this  puissant  trio. 

So  they  iiadn*« 

*'No  matter  what  they  found  to  do, 
'Twas  done  with  all  their  power; 
What  other  men  would  do  in  two, 
They  did  in  just  one  hour. 

So  they  did. 
— The  Meeting  on  the  £  order. 

There  was  once,  a  very  long  time  ago,  though  not  so  many 
generations  back  that  the  traces  of  their  Franco- Germanic 
cruelties  are  faded  out  of  their  race,  a  parcel  of  undutiful 
princes  who  tied  their  mother  to  two  wUd  horses,  and  then 
with  shout  and  lash,  drove  the  creatures  violently  apart. 

The  old  lady  had  lived  more  than  eighty  years,  and  had 
queened  it  right  royaUy.  But  her  sons  were  bold,  young 
blades.  They  fretted  and  chafed  in  her  traces,  they  struggled 
under  her  resistless  rule;  their  high  wills  rose  in  rebellion; 
their  youthful  hearts  burned  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  at 
last  they  sought  the  aid  of  death  to  gain  their  deliverance. 
But  they  doubted  if  even  death  had  power  to  touch  that  iron 
frame  while  it  held  together.  Therefore  it  was  that  they  tore 
her  to  pieces. 

The  disloyal  children  of  Kentucky  behaved  in  the  very 
same  way.  They  taunted  their  mother's  old-fashioned  love  for 
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tlie  Union;  they  jeered  her  cowardly  dependence  on  it;  they 
essayed  to  drag  her  from  its  protection;  they  bound  her  openly 
to  Neutrality  and  secretly  to  Secession.  They  stretched  and 
bruised  and  tore  her  tough  old  sinews,  they  racked  her  bones, 
and  lacerated  her  flesh,  and  grieved  her  heart;  they  trailed 
her  gray  discrowned  head  in  the  dust  But  Kentucky  was 
Joyal  to  herself.     She  held  her  own. 

Her  sons,  bad  and  good,  (she  was  happier  than  the  ancient 
queen  in  that  she  had  good  as  well  as  bad  sons,)  ran  off.  They 
formed  the  largest  portion  of  Fremont's  Body-Guard.  They 
mingled  with  the  Sixth  and  other  Indiana  regiments.  They 
-enlisted  under  Kentucky  officers  on  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
soil,  but  especially  they  joined  the  Confederates  of  Missouri, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

The  Louisville  Journal  said  of  this  last  class :  "  Hundreds 
of  those  exceedingly  sensitive  Kentuckians,  who  so  eloquently 
proclaimed  that  they  could  never  take  up  arms  against  the 
Southern  States,  inasmuch  as  those  States  were  Kentucky's 
sisters,  have  now  taken  up  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Kentuclcy 
herself.     Isn't  that  enough  to  make  the  devil  laugh  ?  " 

By  this  state  of  affairs  the  commerce  of  Kentucky  was  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off,  except  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville railroad.  This  last  line  of  communication  was  shortly 
rendered  unavailable  by  the  authorities  of  Tennessee,  who, 
fancying  that  the  small  quantities  of  rice,  cotton,  turpentine 
and  tobacco  which  went  to  the  Nortli,  were  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  vast  amount  of  provisions  and  clothing  which 
<5ame  to  the  Soutli,  forbade  exports  from  Tennessee.  In  homely 
phrase,  Tennessee  "cut  off  her  nose  to  spite  her  face." 

The  act  was  of  advantage  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  had  long  been  embarrassed  by  the  manifest  fact  that 
the  blockade  of  the  South  could  not  become  complete  until 
the  passage  of  supplies  through  Kentucky  was  stopped ;  and 
by  the  inability  to  stop  this  passage  without  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky.  The  blockade  could  now  be  enforced 
at  liouisville. 

The  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  Tennessee  authorities 
was  to  stop  altogether  the  running  of  cars  on  the  road.  The 
5foad  was  entirely  closed  in  consequence,  commerce  destroyed, 
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trade  almost  extinguished,  and  industrial  pursnits  of  every 
kind  injured,  if  not  ruined.  Union  men  of  Kentucky  were 
only  stimulated  by  the  arbitrary  temper  of  their  southern 
neighbor  to  an  active  support  of  the  Government.  Seces- 
sionist, however,  were  stimulated  by  the  same  influence  to 
the  opposite  line  of  action. 

There  existed  in  Kentucky  befote  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  nucleus  of  a  mihtary  organisation,  called  the 
State  Guards,  which  was  formed  chiefly  of  very  pro-slavery 
young  gentlemen.  Simon  B.  Buckner  was  the  commander 
and  instructer  of  this  organization,  and  being  a  fine  Kentucky 
gentleman,  which  means  that  he  shook  hands  with  everybody, 
had  a  smooth  tongue,  a  ready  smile  and  a  pleasant  bow,  he 
was  a  man  of  almost  unbounded  influence.  Under  his 
auspices  the  State  Guards  now  filled  up  rapidly.  He  labored 
assiduously  to  impart  military  instruction,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  instil  the  insidious  and  treasonable  doctrine  of  se- 
cession. His  pupils  were  apt,  and  after  they  were  armed  and 
supplied  with  all  needed  aecouterments,  they  stole  in  squads 
out  of  the  State. 

General  Buckner's  movements  in  the  beginning  were  covert^ 
yet  they  were  soon  weU  understood.  The  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  were  violent  secessionists,  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  not  only  made  no  attempt  at  interference, 
but  even  allowed  Buckner  to  visit  Wasliington,  and  examine 
the  fortifications  lately  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
"  Hurra  for  Jeff".  Davis ! "  was  shouted  with  impunity  in  the 
streets  of  Louisville. 

Encouraged  by  the  leniency  of  the  Government,  the  Con- 
federate Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  enlistments  in 
Kentucky;  some  Tennessee  forces  entered  the  State  and 
took  away  with  them  six  cannon  and  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms ;  and  Senator  Johnson,  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
State,  addressed  to  IVIr.  Lincoln  a  solemn  and  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  planting  of  cannon  at  Cairo,  declaring  that 
they  pomted  towards  the  sacred  soil  of  Kentucky. 

Of  the  protest  the  President  disposed  by  replying  that  if 
he  had  known  earlier  that  Cairo,  Illinois,  was  in  Johnsoa's 
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Kentucky  Senatorial  District  he  would  not  have  established 
either  the  guns  or  troops  there. 

No  notice  was  yet  taken  of  the  other  acts,  except  by  loyal 
Kontuckians,  some  of  whom  made  an  attempt  to  form  Union 
camps  within  the  State.  Lieutenant  Nelson,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  requested  permission  to  use  his  influence  for 
the  Government  in  his  native  State,  and,  obtaining  it,  formed 
in  Garrard  county  a  small  Federal  encampment,  afterwards 
noted  as  Camp  Dick  Robinson. 

Governor  Magoffin  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  on 
the  subject  to  the  President,  but  the  latter  replied  that,  after 
taking  all  the  means  within  his  reach  to  form  a  judgment, 
he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky 
that  this  force  should  be  removed  beyond  her  limits,  and  with 
this  impression  he  declined  to  remove  it. 

Lovell  Rousseau,  a  Kentucldan,  although  Indiana  lays 
some  claim  to  him,  as  he  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  In- 
diana, and  laid  during  the  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  residence 
in  this  State  the  foundation  of  his  reputation,  drew  out  from 
the  State  Guard  a  number  of  young  men,  who,  not  having 
originally  been  Rebels,  were  not  yet  converted  to  Secession, 
and  used  his  influence  to  have  them  organized  into  Home 
Guards.  He  saw  that  every  young  man  seduced,  into  the 
ranks  of  treason,  took  with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  friends, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
recruit  for  the  Union  within  the  State,  in  order,  by  enlisting 
men  on  the  side  of  the  Nation,  to  give  a  loyal  direction  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  He  therefore  endeavored  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  President  to  raise  troops  in  Kentucky  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  With  difficulty  he  obtained 
a  sort  of  half  permission,  on  condition  that  his  recruits  should 
not  be  encamped  within  the  State.  So  cautious  was  the 
President  not  to  oflend  or  wound  the  sensitive  Kedtuckians. 
Rousseau  set  to  work,  established  a  camp,  which  he  called 
"Joe  Holt,"  in  the  edge  of  Indiana,  opposite  Louisville,  and 
soon  had  two  regiments  and  a  battery.  Secessionists  called 
his  men  ragamuffins,  in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  their 
origin.  Many  of  them  were  from  the  mountains,  and  clothed 
in  home-spun,  simple,  true-hearted  men,  but  not  fit  subjects 
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for  scoffs,  as  the  enemies  of  their  country  learned  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Federal  and  Confederate  forces  gathered  along  the  borders 
of  Kentucky.  Pillow,  Polk  and  Thompson  on  the  IMissis- 
sippi ;  Zollicoffer  on  the  Tennessee  line ;  Prentiss  and  Grant 
at  Cairo.  The  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  Ken- 
tucky when  they  should  be  needed.  The  heaving  and  seeth- 
ing, the  waiting  and  working  and  watching  could  not  long 
continue  without  an  encounter  of  the  hostile  forces. 

General  PoUc  looked  with  covetous  eyes  towards  Paducah. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  connected  by 
railway  with  all  the  principal  Southern  railroads,  its  possession 
was  invaluable.  A  large  commerce  had  passed  up  the  Ten- 
nessee— ^vast  quantities  of  flour  and  bacon,  ammunition, 
equipments  and  clothing  had  gone  to  the  South  by  the  rail- 
roads alone.  It  was  necessary  as  a  defence  for  the  rear  of 
his  positions  on  the  Mississippi.  Twice  he  threw  aside  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  and  moved  a  large  force  forward  with 
the  pm-pose  of  laying  hold  on  the  place,  but  a  sober  second 
thought  both  times  caused  him  to  retreat. 

Each  side  waited  for  the  other  to  give  the  signal  to  step 
with  armed  men  on  Kentucky's  soil.  At  last  a  move  was 
made.  On  the  3d  of  September  General  Polk  crossed  the 
river  from  New  Madrid,  and  with  a  large  force  took  posses- 
sion of  Hickman  on  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Columbus,  also 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  about  twenty  miles  below  Cairo. 
Scarcely  had  General  Polk  thrown  down  the  glove,  when 
General  Zollicoffer  also  made  an  advance,  entering  Kentucky 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap,  in  order  to  cut  off  from  faithful 
East  Tennessee  its  only  mode  of  communication  with  the 
loyal  States. 

General  Grant  was  not  slow  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
Confederate  Generals.  The  6th  of  September,  with  two 
regiments  and  a  battery,  he  seized  Paducah,  and  thus  block- 
aded one  of  the  principal  entrances  into  the  Rebel  States. 
Later  in  the  month,  Grant  also  blockaded  the  Cumberland, 
by  taking  possession  of  Smithland. 

Between  the  removal  of  General  Polk  across  the  Missis- 
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sippi  to  Ilickman  and  Columbus,  and  the  advance  of  General 
Grant  to  Paducah,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  passed  the 
following  resolutions : 

*^  Resolved,  That  Kentucky's  peace  and  neutrality  have 
been  wantonly  violated,  her  soil  has  been  invaded,  and  the 
rights  of  her  citizens  have  been  grossly  infringed  by  the  so- 
called  Southern  Confederate  forces.  This  has  been  done 
without  cause ;  Therefore, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky^  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  call 
out  the  military  force  of  the  State  to  expel  and  drive  out  the 
invaders. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  be  invoked  to  give  that 
aid  and  assistance,  that  protection  against  invasion,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  each  one  of  the  States  by  the  4th  section  of 
the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  General  Robert  Anderson  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  this  military  district. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism  and  honor,  by  the  ties  of  common  in- 
terest and  common  defence,  by  the  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  hopes  of  future  national  existence,  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling and  driving  out  the  wanton  invaders  of  our  peace  and 
neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil." 

Governor  Magoffin,  with  characteristic  audacity,  vetoed 
the  resolutions,  but  they  were  passed  over  his  veto  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Forty  thousand  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  State  and 
the  Union  were  called  out.  Any  volunteer  Rebel  was  declared 
incapable  of  inheriting  property  in  Kentucky.  The  State 
was  now  fuUy  committed  to  the  Union.  General  Anderson, 
K-nown  and  honored  as  the  commandant  at  Sumter  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  that  fort,  assumed  command  of  the 
Department.  Kentucky  prejudices  were  still  consulted,  and 
General  Anderson  received  the  appointment  mainly  because 
lie  was  a  native  Kentuckian. 

General  Thomas  was  sent  to  relieve  Nelson  of  the  care  of 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  where  were  now  more  than  six  thousand 
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Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops,  and  Nelson,  commissioned 
General,  was  ordered  to  form  another  camp  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  Big  Sandy. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  be- 
fore the  forward  movements  of  PoUf  and  ZollicofFer  and  Grant, 
the  most  active  of  the  Kentucky  Secessionists  retired  to 
Tennessee,  firom  which  General  Buckner  now  moved  towards 
Bowling  Green,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  BowKng 
Green,  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  Kentucky  railroads 
which  enter  Tennessee,  possesses  facilities  for  transportation 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  being  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Barren  river,  and  almost  encircled  by  hills,  can  be  de- 
fended by  a  small  force. 

Buckner,  however,  did  not  desire  merely  to  make  a  strong- 
hold at  this  point.  He  moved  forward,  rapidly,  in  order  to 
insure  secresy,  towards  Louisville.  Further  to  insure  that  no 
intelligence  of  his  movement  might  be  carried  to  that  city, 
he  cut  the  telegraph  wire  and  seized  the  upward-bound  rail- 
way train. 

The  managers  of  the  road,  with  no  suspicion  of  danger, 
sent  from  Louisville  another  train  to  bring  up  the  passengers, 
who,  they  supposed,  were  delayed  by  some  accident.  This 
was  also  seized,  and,  as  it  did  not,  of  course,  return,  the  man- 
agers, stUl  unsuspecting,  dispatched  a  single  engine.  This 
also  was  captured,  but  a  single  fireman  escaped,  and  worked 
his  way  back  on  a  hand  car  in  time  to  give  the  alarm. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman,  second  in  command  to  General 
Anderson,  was  immediately  sent  by  the  latter  with  orders  to 
Colonel  Rousseau  to  bring  his  men  to  the  defence  of  Louis- 
ville. Sherman  reached  Rousseau's  camp  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  At  once  all  was  in  motion.  With  speed  and 
in  silence  the  river  was  crossed,  tents,  camp-equipage  and 
supplies  being  left  behind  for  some  cavabymen,  who,  as  yet, 
had  no  horses,  to  bring  on  the  next  day. 

At  midnight  Colonel  Rousseau's  troops  marched  through 
LouisviUe.  The  rumbling  of  artillery  wheels  and  the  solemn 
tramp  of  the  march  rose  and  died  away  without  exciting 
tumult  or  attention.  The  slumbering  city  was  aware  neither 
of  its  danger  nor  of  its  deliverance. 
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With  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city  Home- 
Guards,  the  force  proceeded  down  the  road,  under  the  general 
command  of  Sherman.  The  army  thus  hastily  collected  was 
small,  and  would,  probably,  have  fared  ill  in  an  encounter 
with  Buckner. 

Happily  there  was  to  be  no  such  premature  trial  of  strength. 
A  loyal  young  man  of  Bowling  Green,  a  railroad  official, 
hastened  in  advance  of  the  Rebel  army,  and  displaced  a  rail 
a  few  miles  above  that  town.  The  engine,  of  course,  ran  off 
the  track.  Time  was  required  to  repair  the  road,  replace  the 
engine,  and  start  the  train  again.  General  Buckner,  in  con- 
sequence, did  not  reach  Elizabethtown  until  General  Sherman 
was  in  position  to  offer  battle.  His  heart  then  failed  him  at 
the  prospect  of  the  unexpected  difficulties  gathering  in  his 
front,  and  he  went  no  further.  He,  however,  employed  agents 
to  destroy  a  high  bridge  over  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  river, 
in  order  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Union  force. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations  the  want  of  the  bridge  did  not 
delay  the  Union  force.  "When  the  command  to  cross  was 
given,  Rousseau  rose  in  his  saddle  and,  crying  out,  "  Follow 
me,  boys.  I  expect  no  soldier  to  undergo  any  hardship  that 
I  will  not  share ! "  sprang  from  his  horse  and  waded  the  river. 
The  men  could  scarcely  have  crossed  as  rapidly  on  a  bridge 
as  they  followed  him  through  water  four  and  five  feet  deep. 

Buckner  retired  before  this  rapid  advance,  and  General 
Sherman  established  his  camp  on  Muldraugh's  Hills,  a  series 
of  rugged  elevations,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
plain  on  which  Louisville  is  situated,  and  about  three  miles 
north  of  Elizabethtown,  leaving  guards  at  every  important 
point  in  his  rear.  There  he  waited  for  the  loyal  border  States 
to  redeem  their  pledge. 

General  Buckner,  also  having  his  rear  well  guarded,  slowly 
moved  back  to  Bowling  Green,  which  he  immediately  began 
to  fortify. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  col- 
lected a  force,  and  appeared  in  front  of  General  Nelson. 
General  ZoUicoffer  threatened  to  approach  General  Thomas 
from  the  Cumberland  river,  in  the  southeastern  extremity. 
His  troops  scoured  south-central  and  southeastern  Kentucky, 
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destroying  the  property  of  Union  men,  and  evidently  endeav- 
oring to  advance  to  the  blue-grass  region,  a  wealthy  district  in 
the  center  and  north,  the  owners  of  which,  from  the  force  of 
circimistances,  being  large  slave  holders,  were  generally  Se- 
cessionists, and  as  generally  men  without  principle. 

Thus,  with  Marshall  in  the  east,  ZollicofFer  in  the  south- 
east, Buckner  in  the  south,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad,  and  Polk  in  the  west,  on  the  Mississippi,  with  Grant 
at  Paducah,  Sherman  at  Elizabethtown,  Nelson  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky  was  walled  in  with  soldiers.  And  not 
merely  her  border  lines  were  in  the  possession  of  armies, 
armed  forces  were  seated  at  her  very  heart 

When  September  came  in  there  was  not  a  single  body  of 
troops  within  all  her  borders,  except  a  small  unorganized  force, 
half  of  Kentuckians,  half  of  fugitive  Tennesseans,  at  Camp 
Dick  Robinson.  Before  September  went  out  lulls,  fields  and 
towns  were  alive  with  the  thruming  of  martial  music  and  the 
tramping  of  martial  feet,  and  the  neutral  ground  had  become 
a  field  of  Mars. 

In  October  General  Anderson's  health  failing,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign.  General  Sherman  succeeded  him  in  the 
care  of  the  department. 

General  Sherman  regarded  Kentucky  as  a  superintendent  of 
police  might  look  on  a  vast  city  bursting  into  blaze  in  a  hun- 
dred different  points.  Resolved  to  master  the  flames  before 
they  should  sweep  together  in  one  wide  sea  of  fire,  he  plunged 
into  business  with  all  the  energy  of  a  strong,  deep  feeling 
soul;  he  infused  into  every  worthy  subordinate  his  own  vigor, 
and  he  urgently  called  on  the  Government  for  more  troops. 

General  Cameron  and  General  Thomas,  the  two  sedate 
visitors  of  General  Fremont,  returning  from  Missouri,  called 
on  Sherman  at  this  juncture,  and  found  him  in  this  "noble 
rage." 

"  Come  and  see  with  how  little  capacity  the  world  is  gov- 
erned!" said  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  once,  in  a  candid  and 
satirical  moment.  Through  the  centuries  which  have  inter- 
vened, and  which  have  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  experienced 
Swedish  minister,  the  saying  points  to  the  interview  of  the 
yet  unknown  American  General  with  the  well-known  and 
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aged  American  statesmen,  whose  opinion  and  whose  word, 
weighty  at  all  times  in  the  Cabinet,  were  indubitable  when 
founded  on  personal  observation,  and  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  a  military  officer  of  years  and  experience.  Sher- 
man's lean,  long  face,  high  head,  and  nervous,  fretful  manner 
impressed  these  censors ;  his  sharp  statement  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  startled  them ;  his  gruff  replies  offended  them ;  and 
they  were  thunderstruck  by  an  earnest  representation  which 
he  made  of  his  need  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  A  mole 
and  a  bat,  they  sat  in  judgment  on  the  course  an  eagle  had 
out-lined  for  his  career,  and  now  sullenly  submitted  to  their 
inspection.  They  shook  their  unwise  heads  over  it ;  they  pro- 
nounced it  impracticable ;  they  judged  him  insane,  and  with 
their  budget  made  up,  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  General  Cameron  and  General 
Thomas  that  before  they  presented  their  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent they  allowed  their  opinions  and  the  facts  on  which  their 
opinions  were  founded  to  be  spread  abroad.  The  rumor  of 
Sherman's  insanity  was  like  running  fii-e.  It  was  a  new  dis- 
aster heaped  on  an  almost  overwhelmed  country.  The  West 
especially  was  alarmed.  The  fate  of  the  Republic  and  the 
lives  of  the  soldiers  were  more  endangered  by  the  caprices  of 
a  lunatic  than  by  the  ambition  of  a  would-be  despot.  The 
public  moreover  believed  Sherman  crazy.  There  was  no 
reason  in  this  case  to  suspect  the  motives  of  the  investigating 
committee.  It  was,  therefore,  with  intense  relief  that  intel- 
ligence of  Sherman's  resignation  was  received. 

After  the  traduced  and  displaced  Sherman,  it  was  neither 
a  sick  man  nor  a  crazy  man,  not  even  an  earnest  man,  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department.  Don  Carlos  Buell 
probably  had  no  hand  in  naming  himself;  his  name,  therefore, 
is  not  taken  in  account  against  him.  He  was  born  in  Ohio, 
grew  up  in  Indiana,  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  had 
served  usefully  in  the  army,  with  distinction  in  Mexico.  His 
antecedents,  so  far  as  they  were  generally  known,  were  all  in 
his  favor,  and  he  was  received  with  the  prognostications  of 
greatness  and  glory  which  ushered  all  our  early  Generals  into 
lofty  positions. 

"  The  Department  which  General  Buell  received  compre- 
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hended  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  all  of  Ken- 
tucky lying  east  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  Department  of  Missouri,  commanded  by 
General  Halleck,  lay  west  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the 
following  March  General  Halleck's  command  was  extended 
eastward  to  a  north  and  south  line  passing  through  Knoxville. 
This  command  was  called  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  June  was  made  to  include  the  whole  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Until  November  24, 1862,  the  title  and  limits  of 
the  District  of  the  Ohio  were  retained."* 

During  October  and  November  Federal  and  Rebel  troops 
and  stores  continued  to  accumulate  in  Kentucky.  According 
to  the  report  contained  in  the  Annual  Cyclopoedia  for  1861, 
on  the  first  of  December  the  Federal  troops  in  the  State  were 
estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  of  which  nine  regiments  were 
from  Illinois,  sixteen  from  Indiana,  seventeen  from  Ohio,  three 
from  Pennsylvania,  one  from  Michigan,  three  from  Wiscon- 
sin, two  from  Minnesota,  and  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
of  her  own  soldiers.  The  army  was  well  appointed,  and  with 
batteries  of  artillery  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  give  it 
greater  efficiency. 

*  Annals  of  the  Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ADVANCE  FROM  LOUISVILLE  TO   MUNFORDSVILLE, 

"Fifty  years  ago  Kentucky  at  Tippecanoe  saved  the  infant  Territory  of 
Indiana  from  the  merciless  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  and  the  bones  of  her 
sons  repose  upon  that  bloody  field.  Kentucky  is  now  invaded,  and  asks  In- 
diana to  come  to  her  rescue." — Normam  Eddy  to  the  Citizens  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District. 

It  was  said  in  the  previous  chapter  that  General  Sherman 
followed  General  Buckner  to  Elizabethtown,  and  there  waited 
for  the  gathering  forces  of  the  neighboring  States.  They 
were  not  slow. 

Indiana  seemed  ill  prepared  to  give  help  to  another.  She 
was  herself  defenceless.  Her  regiments,  as  fast  as  they  were 
formed,  had  been  sent  off.  East  and  West.  Her  border  had 
no  fortifications,  no  forces,  and  not  guns  enough  along  the 
whole  line  to  arm  three  thousand  men.  In  the  whole  State 
there  was  not  a  piece  of  artUlery  larger  than  a  six-pounder, 
and  not  a  regiment  fully  armed  and  equipped. 

Yet,  even  before  General  Sherman  reached  Elizabethtown, 
Indiana  troops  were  swelling  his  numbers.  As  soon  as  Colo- 
nel Rousseau  left  Camp  Joe  Holt,  Colonel  Crittenden  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Kentucky.  Only 
about  five  hundred  of  his  men  were  yet  collected  in  Madison, 
and  these  were  not  uniformed,  and  not  provided  with  tents. 
But  on  the  day  permission  was  received,  which  was  also  the 
day  the  regiment  was  re-organized  for  the  three  years'  service, 
September  20thj  it  went  down  the  river  and  marched  through 
Louisville.  The  city,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  by  Buckner's 
attempt  to  get  it  under  Rebel  rule,  welcomed  the  Sixth  with 
vehement  demonstration.  Thatthe  Colonel  was  a  Crittenden 
no  doubt  added  to  the  warmth  of  the  reception. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Kentucky,  she  can  never 
be  accused  of  ingratitude  to  her  distinguished  men.     She 
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goes  indeed  to  the  other  extreme,  giving  to  a  name  such 
weight  as  to  sm-prisc  the  plain  Hoosier,  with  whom  "  every 
tub  stands  on  its  own  bottom."  There  is,  however,  something 
charming,  something  feudal-like,  in  this  devotion  of  man  to 
man,  in  this  affection  for  a  word.  It  is  useful,  too,  when  a 
Crittenden,  or  a  Breckenridge,  is  on  the  right  side. 

Carrying  a  beautiful  flag,  the  present  of  the  beautiful 
Louisville  ladies,  and  fired  anew  with  patriotism  by  the  aspect 
of  helpless  and  trusting  women  and  children,  the  Sixth  has- 
tened forward,  and  encamped  at  Muldraugh's  Hills  on  the  22d, 

The  Thirty-Eighth  was  but  one  day  behind  the  Sixth. 
When  orders  to  march  were  received  it  lacked  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  full  number,  one  hundred  being  absent  from 
camp,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  not  being  yet  recruited.  It 
was  also  entirely  without  equipments.  But  hastily  and  with 
difiiculty  procuring  knapsacks  and  muskets,  it  started  without 
delay.  At  Louisville  it  received  cartridge  boxes  and  belts. 
At  Lebanon  it  obtained  haversacks  and  canteens.  At  last 
fitted  out,  it  arrived  at  the  Rolling  Fork,  which  it  waded  lilie 
its  predecessors,  although  the  water  was  waist  deep,  and  very 
cold,  and  marching  eighteen  miles  further  it  joined  Rousseau's 
command. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Eighth,  Benjamin  F.  Scribner, 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men  whose  worth  is  best  known  by 
the  vacancy  their  absence  creates. 

On  the  same  day,  immediately  after  the  Thirty-Eighth,  the 
Thirty- Ninth  waded  the  formidable  stream,  and  marched  up 
the  valley  to  Camp  Muldraugh.  It  was  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  post  of  honor  and  danger,  and  ordered  almost 
immediately  into  line  of  battle,  as  the  enemy  was  reported 
approaching.  Buckner,  however,  did  not  make  liis  appear- 
ance, and  the  soldiers,  after  their  weary  march,  slept  that  night 
undisturbed  on  the  ground  and  under  the  stars. 

The  Thkty- Ninth,  from  Colonel  to  drummer,  was  a  splen- 
did regiment.  The  men  were  robust  and  vigorous  to  an 
unusual  degree.  At  least  twenty-five  were  each  six  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Captain  Whitesell's  company  was  from  Ham- 
ilton county,  chiefly  from  Wayne  township,  from  which,  out 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  voters,  at  this  early  period 
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of  the  war,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  had  been  mustered  into 
service. 

Colonel  Harrison  was  educated  in  Wabash  College,  an  in- 
stitution which  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  infusing 
into  the  minds  of  its  students  serious  and  lofty  views  of  duty. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  successful  lawyer  in  Kokomo. 
He  was  a  Captain  in  the  three  months'  campaign,  as  were 
also  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones  and  Major  Evans. 

A  military  Masonic'  Lodge,  under  dispensation,  was  organ- 
ized and  accompanied  the  regiment.  J.  C.  Linsday,  W.  M., 
and  M.  Garrigus  Secretary,  both  of  Howard  county. 

The  Thirty-Ninth  received  muskets  and  ammunition  in 
Louisville,  and  fared  sumptuously  at  the  expense  of  the  hos- 
pitable Kentucldans  in  the  city,  and  on  the  way  to  Sherman's 
camp. 

As  communication  with  the  North  by  rail  was  destroyed, 
there  was  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  rations  and  tents.  The 
men,  meantime,  spent  the  nights  without  shelter,  and  sub- 
sisted on  fresh  beef,  bought  of  the  country  people,  and  apples, 
pears,  persimmons  and  other  fruits,  which  were  abundant. 

Troops  poured  in  from  almost  every  county  in  Kentucky, 
and  regiments  came  rapidly  from  Ohio  and  Elinois. 

The  first  of  October  General  Sherman  moved  forward. 
Eight  men  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  commanded  by  Captain  P. 
P.  Baldwin,  entered  Elizabethtown  a  mile  in  advance.  For- 
tunately for  this  daring  party,  the  Rebel  rear  had  left  the  town 
a  short  time  before. 

At  tliis  time  there  was  no  definite  military  organization. 
All  the  regiments  in  Elizabethtown  were  in  one  brigade. 
When  General  Sherman  was  withdrawn  to  Louisville  to  suc- 
ceed General  Anderson,  Colonel  Rousseau  was  promoted 
Brigadier  General,  and  assumed  command  of  this  brigade. 
At  this  time  the  field  and  staff  officers  of  the  Sixth  Indiana 
were  elected.  Colonel  Crittenden  had  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  men,  and  it  was  with  satisfaction  they  saw 
him  reinstated  in  the  command. 

The  7th  of  October  General  Rousseau  moved  on  from 
Elizabethtown  to  Nolin,  a  station  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash-^ 
ville  raihroad,  fifty-three  miles  from  Louisville. 
16 
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Before  he  was  encamped  iii  Nolin  he  was  reinforced  by- 
three  more  Indiana  regiments — the  Thirtieth,  Twenty-Ninth 
and  Thirty- Second. 

The  Thirtieth  left  Fort  Wayne  the  2d  of  October,  amid 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  beating  of  drums,  sobs  and  tears, 
blessings  and  prayers.  It  was  detained  a  week  in  Indianapo- 
lis, where  the  regiment  procured  uniforms,  and  four  companies 
were  provided  with  Enfield  rifles.  The  Colonel,  Sion  S.  Bass, 
gave  up  a  business  which  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of 
mechanical  employments,  that  of  machinest,  and  which  he 
v/ell  miderstood,  to  undertake  a  work,  of  which,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  his  coadjutors,  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  intelligent 
and  energetic,  and  had  a  noble  uprightness,  which  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  Uniting  in  himself 
the  learner  and  teacher,  he  set  to  work  with  good  will  and 
good  sense,  and  soon  had  both  his  men  and  himself  in  excel- 
lent training. 

The  Twenty-Ninth  reported  to  Rousseau  the  day  after  the 
Thirtieth.  It  left  LaPorte  the  2d  of  October,  without  equip- 
ments. Fom'  companies  were  armed  and  equipped  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  six  in  Louisville.  John  F.  Miller,  the  Colonel,  a 
gentleman  of  modest  and  amiable  disposition,  and  of  fine 
culture,  his  native  ability  having  had  the  training  of  travel, 
study  and  extensive  reading,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  had  a  good  law  practice,  but  he  promptly  relin- 
quished his  practice,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Legislature, 
when  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  volunteer. 

The  Tliirty- Second  left  Indianapolis  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber. As  it  marched  through  the  streets  on  its  way  to  the 
railroad,  the  steady,  subdued,  yet  sturdy  and  manly  bearing 
of  the  men  elicited  a  degree  of  admuation  greater  than  had 
been  given  to  any  other  of  the  volunteers.  Since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  regiment,  August  24th,  Colonel  WiUich,  assisted 
by  the  subordinate  officer  and  many  of  the  men,  who  had  re- 
ceived military  instruction  in  Europe,  had  been  indefatigable 
in  camp  drill. 

Colonel  WiUich  was  selected  by  his  countrymen  for  his 
present  position  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
exiles  in  America.     He  began  his  military  career  in  the  Prus- 
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sian  army  as  a  Captain  of  artillery,  but  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  people,  and  at  the  brealdng  out  of  the  Revolution 
of  184'8  he  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  became  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  service.  In  the  United  States  he  was  for  a  time 
employed  in  the  coast  survey;  afterwards  in  Cincinnati  he 
edited  a  newspaper,  which  barely  gave  him  support.  On  the 
formation  of  McCook's  German  regiment  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Major;  but,  although  several  months  in  the 
service,  he  had  not  received  pay,  when  he  was  removed  to  the 
Thirty-Second  Indiana.  His  circumstances  w^ere  so  strait- 
ened that  he  had  not  the  means  to  buy  a  horse,  and  when  his 
regiment  made  its  last  parade  in  Indianapolis,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  spectators,  the  Colonel  accompanied  it  on  foot. 

In  the  Thirty- Second  were  twenty  or  thirty  citizens  of 
Tennessee.  They  had  been  forced  into  the  Confederate  army 
and  had  deserted.  Making  their  way  by  night  through  northern 
Tennessee  and  southern  Kentueky,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times in  wagons,  which  were  furnished  by  Union  citizens, 
they  reached  Indiana  shortly  before  the  completion  of  the 
German  regiment.  They  were  men  of  respectable  standing 
and  character,  as  Germans  generally  are,  and  they  appreciated 
Liberty,  Law  and  Union,  as  true  Germans  must,* 

Passing  through  Madison  and  Louisville,  the  Thirty-Second 
went  into  camp  near  New  Haven,  Kentucky,  where  it  re- 
mained a  short  time  before  moving  towards  Elizabethtown, 

Colonel  WiUich  formed  a  pioneer  corps  of  forty  of  his  men, 
providing  them  with  wagons,  and  all  the  tools  necessary  for 
pioneer  service.  The  bodies  of  the  wagons  were  so  con- 
structed that  they  could  answer  for  pontoons  in  bridging 
small -streams. 

General  Rousseau^s  brigade  encamped  on  the  farm  of  a 
Mr,  Nevin,  to  whom  the  presence  of  United  States  troops 

*  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  a  vehe- 
ment appeal  for  a  union  of  the  "German  States  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of 
Southern  Germany.  When  the  States  were  united,  said  the  writer,  when 
the  goTernment  was  one,  Germany  was  the  p©wer  of  the  world.  Now,  broken 
in  pieces,  ruled  by  a  score  of  petty  princes,  who  are  jealous  of  each  other, 
Buspicious  of  the  people,  and  afraid  of  neighboring  nations,  Germany  is  in- 
significant and  contemptible.  Union!  Union!  is  the  agonized  cry  of  every 
true  hieart  from  the  Alps  to  the  Seal 
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was  hateful.     Returning  good  for  evU,  the  soldiers  gave  Ms 
name  to  the  camp. 

October  11th  a  scouting  party  from  the  Thirty- Ninth  In- 
diana was  organized,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Jones,  to 
scour  the  country  in  advance.  It  numbered  forty  officers  and 
men^  On  its  first  expedition  it  followed  the  raihoad  south 
fourteen  miles  on  foot,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  nearly  one 
half  the  party  stopped  at  two  houses,  which  were  close  to- 
gether, on  the  side  of  the  road,  for  dinner,  the  rest  going  on 
in  quest  of  something  to  eat. 

The  first  party  was  waiting  impatiently  for  dinner  to  be 
announced,  when  Captain  Herring  from  the  advance  was  seen 
coming  at  full  gallop,  and  in  breatliless  haste.  Instantly  the 
situation  of  the  foremost  scouts  was  surmised,  muskets  were 
snatched  up,  and,  scarcely  waiting  for  a  word  of  explanation, 
the  men  dashed  forward  more  than  two  miles  at  fuU  speed. 
They  found  their  comrades  hotly  engaged  with  upwards  of 
eighty  Rebel  soldiers,  in  and  around  the  house  of  the  land- 
pirate  John  A.  Murrell,  who  died  too  soon  for  the  glory  that 
awaited  spirits  of  his  calibre  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  under  the  command  of  John  Morgan,  who  was  now  en- 
tering upon  his  career  of  guerrilla  renown.  Thus  it  is  that 
partial  fame  comes  with  open  hand  to  one,  while  she  leaves 
another,  whose  heart  is  as  bold,  and  whose  arm  is  as  strong, 
tp  sink  in  ignominy  or  oblivion. 

The  advance  had  come  upon  Morgan's  men.  as  they  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  a  dinner  provided  by  the  willing  hands 
of  Mrs.  Murrell.  Captain  Herring,  being  some  distance  in 
front  on  horseback,  crossed  over  an  eminence,  and  came  sud- 
denly within  a  few  paces  of  the  Rebel  guards.  They  leveled 
their  guns,  and  he  wheeled  his  horse  at  the  moment  they  fired. 
His  cap  falling  off,  he  caught  it  under  his  arm,  doubling  him- 
self down  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  their  aim,  and  escaping 
unscathed.  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  but  a  few  rods  behind 
with  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  of  the  squad,  rushed  up 
to  engage  the  Rebels,  while  Captain  Herrmg  galloped  back 
for  the  remainder  of  the  scouts. 

Unaware  of  the  number  of  the  approaching  force,  the 
Rebels  hastily  fled  out  of  the  house,  mounted  their  horsesy 
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and  reached  the  cover  of  bushes  at  a  short  distance,  where, 
concealed  and  protected,  they  stopped.  Colonel  Jones  and 
his  men  as  hastily  entered  the  house,  an  old  two-stoiy  log 
building,  and,  knocking  the  plastering  from  the  cracks  up 
stau-s  and  do\vn,  they  fired  between  the  logs  into  the  bushes. 
The  Rebels  returned  the  fire.  The  old  lady  scolded  in  a  shrill 
stream  of  angry  words,  and  the  engagement  for  a  few  minutes 
was  hot.  A  ball  struck  a  bucket  of  water  close  to  Sergeants 
Boring  and  Ogden,  and  knocked  the  bucket  to  pieces,  but 
nobody  was  hm-t  in  the  fight,  except  Mrs.  Murrell,  who,  as  a 
neuti-al  and  a  lady,  considered  her  rights  invaded  and  her  sen- 
sibilities wounded.  Captain  Herring  brought  his  reinforce- 
ment up  on  the<run,  but  was  only  in  time  to  see  the  Rebels 
disappear  over  a  distant  hill. 

The  scouts  returned  to  Camp  Neviu  about  midnight,  having 
been  unable  to  find  other  traces  of  the  enemy. 

The  middle  of  October  Brigadier  General  A.  McD.  McCook 
assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  Camp  Nevin  and  its 
vicinity,  and  organized  them  into  brigades  and  a  division, 
which  he  called  the  Central  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

A  month  later,  when  General  Buell  assumed  command  of 
the  Department  of  Ohio,  the  division  was  re-organized,  and 
called  the  Second  Division.  It  then  contained  foiur  brigades, 
under  Rousseau,  "Wood,  Johnson  and  Negley. 

The  Fourth  Brigade,  under  General  Rousseau,  consisted 
of  the  First  Ohio,  Fifth  Kentucky,  Sixth  Indiana,  and  two 
battalions  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  United  States 
infantry. 

The  Fifth  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Wood,  was  composed 
of  the  Twenty- Ninth  and  Thirtieth  Indiana,  Thu'ty-Fom-th 
Illinois  and  Seventy-Seventh  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Sixth  Brigade  were  the  Fifteenth  and  Forty-Ninth 
Ohio,  the  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Ninth  Indiana. 

In  the  Seventh  Brigade  were  the  First  Wisconsin,  Thirty- 
Eighth  Indiana,  Seventy-Eighth  and  Seventy- Ninth  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Near  Nolin  creek,  on  which  Camp  Nevin  was  situated,  the 
land  is  rolling,  but  it  settles  down  ia  a  flat  plain,  which  was 
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convenient  for  military  instruction.  Here  for  several  months 
was  a  vast  school  of  volunteers.  In  squads  and  in  companies, 
in  regiments  and  in  brigades,  tbe  men  were  in  action  from 
daylight  until  dark,  acquiring  gradually,  but  rapidly,  the  elas- 
ticity and  precision  which  mark  the  movements  of  the  dis- 
ciplined soldier.  Picket  duty  was  rigidly  observed,  and  was 
often  dangerous,  as  during  this  period  the  enemy  was  in  force 
on  the  banks  of  Green  river,  his  scouts  daily  approached 
witliin  a  few  mUes  of  our  lines,  and  not  seldom  the  thicket 
near  some  lonely  beat  concealed  a  sly  secessionist. 

The  tents  were  miserable  wedge  tents,  incapable  of  giving 
comfortable  shelter  to  three  men,  yet  cro''ivded  with  five  and' 
six.  Mud  was  deep  and  everywhere.  The  low,  flat  gi-ound 
which  served  so  well  for  parade  and  drill  did  not  dry  after  the 
November  rains  began  to  fall,  and  seemed  to  breed  disease 
and  death.  Beautiful  as  was  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  on 
parade,  of  the  white  tents  spreading  miles  away,  of  the  camp 
fires  stretcliing  off  to  the  horizon,  the  long  months  at  Camp 
Nevin  were  indescribably  gloomy. 

Measles,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  dysentery  were  preva- 
lent, and  were  much  oftener  fatal  than  in  home  life.  Com- 
fortbss  sickness,  disconsolate  death-beds,  burials  with  the 
doleful  wail  of  martial  music  and  the  presence  of  no  weeping 
woman — these  are  the  foremost  recollections  of  the  encamp- 
ments on  Nolin  creek. 

December  10th  General  Johnson's  brigade  moved  towards 
the  South,  and  encamped  at  night  on  Bacon  creek.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Von  Trebra,  of  the  Thnty-Second  Indiana, -pre- 
ceded the  brigade,  and  went  as  far  as  Munfordsville,  without 
finding  the  enemy.  The  bridges  on  the  route  were  all  de- 
stroyed, but  Colonel  WiUich's  pioneers,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Pietzuch,  prevented  the  delay  of  artillery  and 
wagons  by  the  prompt  erection  of  temporary  bridges.  On 
the  12th  the  entire  brigade  reached  IMunfordsville. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Willich  threw  two  companies  across 
Green  river  to  guard  the  approaches,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment  fell  to  work  at  a  temporary  bridge,  toiling  with, 
the  utmost  vigilance.  The  stroke  of  the  axe,  the  hum  and 
stir  of  hurrying  voice  and  foot  never  ceased  a  moment  day 
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or  night,  from  the  laying  of  the  first  planlc  to  the  bracing  up 
of  the  last  At  noon  of  the  17th  of  December,  thirty-six 
hom-s  from  the  beginning,  the  task  was  complete. 

The  troops  guarding  the  approaches  lay  in  a  strip  of  woods 
which  ran  along  the  base  of  a  ridge  in  their  front.  Behind 
them  spread  a  bare  flat,  which  slopes  upward  toward  the  river. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  high,  the  northern  bank  rising 
somewhat  above  the  southern.  From  the  summit  of  both  a 
view  of  the  flat,  the  woods  and  tlie  hill  beyond  is  unob- 
structed. 

Not  more  than  a  half  hour  after  the  workmen  had  left  the 
edge  of  the  river,  the  pickets  discovered  evidences  of  the 
vicinity,  if  not  the  approach,  of  the  enemy.  They  dispatched 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  intelligence  that 
Rebel  soldiers  were  in  the  woods  to  their  front  and  right. 
Colonel  Wilhch  was  a  mile  or  two  back  from  the  river,  at 
GeneralJohnson's  headquarters,  but  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Von 
Trebra  was  at  once  on  the  alert.  He  ordered  the  pickets  to 
advance  on  the  Rebels,  and  attack  them  if  they  stood  their 
ground.  The  two  advanced  companies  moved  rapidly  for- 
ward in  skmnish  line,  the  enemy  falling  back  before  them, 
until  suddenly  a  band  of  Texan  Rangers  galloped  over  the 
hill  and  saluted  them  with  a  volley.  The  pickets  returned 
the  fire,  and  for  a  moment  scattered  the  horsemen,  but  fearing 
an  ambuscade  they  moved  back.  The  Rangers,  collecting 
themselves,  dashed  in  a  body  out  of  the  woods  into  the  open 
plain  towards  the  picket  line,  which  was  now  somewhat  with- 
drawn. The  pickets  met  them  steadily,  drove  them  back  and 
pursued  them. 

The  pursuers,  as  they  cautiously  advanced,  were  checked 
in  turn  by  the  approach  of  a  large  force  of  Rebel  infantry. 
They  retked,  hard  pressed,  but  fighting  as  they  fell  back.  The 
bugle  was  sounded  to  call  the  disengaged  companies  of  the 
regiment  to  the  frojit.  They  rushed  forward  from  the  north 
bank  across  the  little  bridge,  so  hastily  constructed,  so  oppor- 
tunely finished,  and  from  the  south  bank,  over  the  plain,  and 
up  to  the  right  and  left  flank  of  their  steadfast  countrymen; 
all  except  company  A,  Captain  Erdelmeyer,  which  was  sent 
round  to  the  left  to  advance  tln-ough  the  woods  upon  the  flank 
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of  the  enemy.  The  new  line,  formed  of  nine  companies, 
moved  forward  and  attacked  the  Rebel  infantry,  throwing  it 
into  confusion,  and  forcing  it  to  retreat.  As  the  infantry  fell 
back,  the  Rangers  again  swept  down  the  hill,  shouting  and 
yeUing,  but  not  firing  until  they  were  within  fifteen  paces 
of  the  Federal  line.  The  Federals  also  reserved  their  fire, 
and  the  steady  Germans  and  the  wild  Texans  could  almost 
look  into  each  other's  eyes  when  they  sent  out  sudden  volleys 
from  carbine,  revolver  and  musket.  Again  the  Rebels  fell 
back,  only  to  rally  and  return. 

On  the  extreme  left.  Lieutenant  Max  Sachs,  with  a  portion 
of  company  C,  advanced  further  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Federal  line,  through  the  woods  and  into  an  open  field,  as  if 
daring  the  enemy  to  an  almost  personal  combat.  The  rash 
young  officer  moved  to  his  own  death.  The  Rangers  met 
him  in  overwhelming  force,  four  to  one.  Ten  of  his  men  fell 
with  him,  and  all  would  have  met  a  swift  destruction  had  not 
Adjutant  Carl  Schmidt  and  Colonel  Von  Trebra,  each  with 
a  company,  marched  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  little  band, 
and  valiantly  effected  their  deliverance.  Forced  bade  also 
from  the  right,  the  Rebels  endeavored  to  draw  the  Federals 
up  the  hill,  close  under  a  masked  battery  near  the  summit. 
Still  fearing  an  ambiish.  Von  Trebra  would  allow  no  forward 
movement.  He  was  content  to  hold  his  ground.  The  battery 
was  then  unmasked,  and  opened  fire.  But  its  fire  was  not 
effective,  and  added  only  to  the  tumult. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  Von  Trebra  re-arranged  his  line, 
deploying  three  companies  as  skirmishers  on  the  right,  and 
drawing  up  one,  company  G,  in  column  for  their  support. 
The  line  was  scarcely  formed  when  down  came  the  Rangers, 
striking  with  especial  force  against  company  F,  which  was 
behind  a  fence.  The  company  withstood  the  blow,  and  held 
the  Rangers  in  check  untU  the  latter  crossing  the  fence  threat- 
ened its  rear.  It  then  withdrew  behind,  company  G,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  a  square.  Captain  Welschbillig  command- 
ing. Full  two  hundred  troopers  dashed  impetuously  to- 
wards the  front  and  left  of  the  little  square.  Motionless  it 
stood  until  but  sixty  yards  intervened,  then  it  poured  a  fire 
upon  the  Rebels  which  staggered  them,  and  drove  them  back. 
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The  Rangers  rallied,  and  dashed  down,  now  on  right  and 
front  and  left.  Again  the  walls  of  bristling  steel  repelled 
them.  A  third  and  last  time,  in  blind  bravery,  the  horsemen 
threw  themselves  on  the  unbroken  square.  The  dauntless 
Germans  watched  the  mad  riders  as  they  swiftly  neared,  then 
poured  upon  them  a  fire  which  felled  their  leader  and  scat- 
tered them  so  that  they  formed  on  that  field  no  more. 

Before  they  fled,  and  while  company  F  was  retiring,  and  the 
whole  regiment  seemed  in  imminent  danger  from  two  advan- 
cing regiments  of  Rebel  infantry.  Colonel  Willich  came  gal- 
loping to  the  field.  His  bugler,  at  his  order,  sounded  the 
signal  for  retiring  slowly,  and  the  regiment  was  forming  in 
obedience  to  the  order,  when,  startled  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  Captain  Erdelmeyer,  who  at  this  moment  moved 
from  cover  as  if  to  flank  them,  the  Rebel  artillery  and  infantry 
joined  in  the  flight  of  the  cavalry. 

More  than  an  hour  the  Thirty-Ninth  Indiana  and  the  Forty- 
Ninth  Ohio  were  witnesses  of  the  combat.  At  the  first  alarm 
they  went  double-quick  over  a  mile  towards  the  Thirty- Second, 
crossing  the  river  and  forming  on  the  high  bank  on  the  south- 
ern side.  Like  hunting  hounds  straining  at  the  leash,  or  lilte 
unhooded  falcons  struggling  in  the  jesses  when  the  game  is 
within  reach,  they  watched  the  desperate  conflict.  When  the 
cavalry  Colonel  fell,  and  the  cavalrymen  scattered  and  fled, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  almost  intolerable  emotions  in  a  long, 
exulting  shout  of  relief.  "When  the  remainder  of  the  Rebel 
force  followed  the  Texan  Rangers,  and  the  brave  Thirty- 
Second  turned  and  marched  slowly  and  steadily  towards  the 
river,  the  Thirty-Ninth  was  allowed  to  move  forward.  It 
moved  as  far  as  Rowlett's  Station,  and  collected  arms,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  from  the  battle-field. 

The  evening  sun  shone  upon  the  solemn  ceremonies  of 
burial.  Colonel  Willich  paid  a  touching  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  dead,  and  every  man  of  the  regiment  threw  a  handful 
of  earth  into  the  last  resting  place  of  the  slain  defenders  of 
freedom. 

The  Rebel  forces  engaged  were  under  General  Hindman, 
and  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  infantry,  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  battalion  of  Texan  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Terry. 
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The  Rebel  loss  was  thirty-three  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 
The  Union  loss  was  twelve  Idlled,  eighteen  wounded,  and 
eight  missing* 

General  Buell  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  Thirty-Sec- 
ond Indiana  in  the  affair  at  Rowlett's  Station  in  the  following 
terms : 

"The  (I'eneral  tenders  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  for  their  gallant  and  efficient  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  He  commends  it  as  a  study  and  example  to  all 
other  troops  under  his  command,  and  enjoins  them  to  emulate 
the  discipline  and  instruction  which  insure  such  results. 

"  The  name  of  Rowlett's  Station  will  be  inscribed  on  the 
regimental  colord  of  the  Thirty- Second  Indiana  regiment." 

The  day  after  General  Johnson's  brigade  left  Camp  Nevin 
the  remainder  of  General  Mc Cook's  division  advanced  twelve 
miles  to  Bacon's  creek,  where  it  encamped  on  high,  rolling 
ground.  Springs  of  good  water  were  abundant,  the  landscape 
was  pleasant,  the  air  was  bracing,  and  from  the  moment  of 
anival  there  was  no  more  sickness  or  despondency  among  the 
troops.  A  new  day  seemed  to  dawn.  If  the  hospitals  could 
have  been  moved  forward,  many  would  have  lived  who  were 
left  to  languish  and  die  in  the  humid  and  heavy  air  of  the 
muddy  plains  near  the  Nolin. 

December  17th,  a  fair,  spring-lilce  day,  the  division  resumed 
its  march.  General  McCook  and  his  staff,  with  his  cavalry 
escort,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  white  covered 
baggage  wagons,  with  their  guard  of  picked  men,  brought  up 
the  rear.  Low  hills  walled  in  the  road  on  either  side,  and 
cast  back  the  strains  of  martial  music,  which,  swelling  above 
the  hum  and  tramp  and  rumbling  of  the  army,  drowned  all 
thoughts  but  of  manly  action  and  of  martial  glory. 

On  nearing  Munfordsville,  the  sullen  roar  of  artillery  was 
heard.  At  first  it  was  indistinct,  soon  it  was  loud  and  plain. 
Sharp  musketry  firing  broke  on  the  heavy  booming.  The 
excitement  of  the  soldiers  grew  with  every  step.  Reaching 
their  new  camping  ground  they  flung  off  their  knapsacks, 
and,  shouting  as  men  never  shout  to  enter  their  second  battle, 

*  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  reports  of  casualties  on  both  sides. 
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they  formed  in  line  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  They 
waited  an  hour,  but  the  fire  slackened  and  ceased,  the  enemy 
disappeared,  and  they  had  nothing  of  the  conflict  but  a  dis- 
tant view. 

General  Mc Cook's  division  now  encamped  at  Munfords- 
ville,  which  became  from  this  time  a  place  of  importance.  It 
is  seventy  miles  south  of  Louisville,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
railroad,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  Green  river,  which  is  a  swift 
and  beautiful  stream,  with  high,  steep  banks.  The  country 
is  undulating,  with  alternate  stretches  of  well  cultivated  farm 
land  and  unbroken  woodland.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  gi-owths  of  the  fields,  though  a  few  small  cotton  planta- 
tions show  an  approach  to  the  long  summers  of  the  South. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  on  the  turnpilie,  is  Wood- 
sonville.  The  population  of  the  two  places  is  not  more  than 
six  hundred.  The  railroad  bridge  had  been  a  superb  struc- 
ture. It  rested  upon  four  massive  piers,  three  of  which  were 
eighty  feet  high,  and  the  fourth,  the  only  one  which  had  its  base 
in  the  river,  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  southern  end  of  this  costly  work  was  now  a  mass  of 
ruins. 

Repairs  were  immediately  commenced,  and  the  bridge  was 
soon  restored.  Colonel  Willich's  temporary  bridge  was  super- 
seded at  the  same  time  by  regular  and  substantial  pontoons. 
Much  other  labor  was  required  of  the  soldiers  during  two 
months  that  they  lay  at  Munfordsville.  They  built  field 
works  over  a  long  line  of  irregular  ground.  They  made  a 
new  road.  The  picket  line  was  extensive,  and  the  duty  was 
arduous.     Daily  reconnoissances  were  made. 

Several  important  organizations  were  made  or  completed. 
A  Pioneer  Corps,  on  Colonel  Willich's  system,  was  organized 
and  put  under  the  control  of  Colonel  Innis,  of  the  First  reg- 
iment of  Michigan  Mechanics  and  Engineers.  A  Signal 
Corps  was  established,  the  object  of  which  was  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  diiferent  parts  of  the  army,  and  to  watch 
and  report  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  A  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  had  already  been  partially  organized,  was  com- 
pleted, and  Captain  Orris  Blake,  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  In- 
diana, was  made   Provost  Marshal.      Violations   of  public 
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order  and  all  questions  of  trade  and  passes  were  referred  to 
him,  and  managed  by  him  with  integrity  and  good  sense. 
Sibley  tents  were  obtained.  Quartermasters'  supplies  were 
procured  in  greater  abundance  than  while  the  troops  lay  at 
Camp  Nevin.  Hospitals  were  more  airy  and  more  numerous. 
JMedical  attendance  was  better.  Officers  of  every  rank  were 
more  familiar  with  their  duties,  and  the  wheels  of  business 
ran  with  less  friction.  JNIilitary  drill  did  not  occupy  more  than 
iialf  as  many  hours. 

The  drawbacks  to  comfort  were  few,  but  they  were  real. 
The  tents  were  still  crowded,  and,  in  consequence,  unhealthy, 
only  five  being  allowed  to  a  company.  The  required  labor 
was  very  severe.  The  season  was  rainy,  and  the  mud  was 
deep.  But  on  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  Second  Division 
at  Camp  Wood  on  Green  river  was  much  more  comfortable 
than  it  had  previously  been,  and  its  affairs  were  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  it  for  futui"e  usefuhiess  and  promi- 
nence in  the  army. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  THIRTY-THIRD  REGIMENT. 

"Ho!  soldiers  to  your  gallant  rest, 

Your  truth  and  valor  bearing ; 
The  bravest  ai-e  the  tenderest, 

The  loving  are  the  daring." 

When  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  September,  church-goers  in 
Indianapolis  paused  on  the  street  to  look  at  the  Thirty- Third 
regiment,  as  it  marched  towards  the  railroad  to  set  out  for 
Kentucky,  they  expressed  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  and 
anxiety.  The  regiment  was  well  dressed  and  well  armed. 
The  stout  frames,  and  fresh,  healthy,  honest  faces  of  the 
farmer  boys  who  filled  the  irregular  ranks,  showed  the  best 
of  material,  but  their  bearing  displayed  an  utter  lack  of  mil- 
itary iiistruction.  They  had  been  in  camp  little  more  than  a 
week.  Even  their  number  was  not  yet  complete,  and  of  the 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls 
one  hundred  were  off  on  furlough.  But  the  summons  was 
as  imperative  as  it  was  sudden,  and  if  it  had  not  been,  no  true 
Indianian  could  delay  with  Kentucky  in  hourly  danger. 

All  along  the  route  the  men  were  met  by  shouting  crowds, 
with  hands  and  basketsfull  of  good  things.  Louisville  espe- 
cially bestowed  favors  on  them.  The  universal  welcome 
added  greatly  to  the  zest  with  which  the  untraveled  enjoyed 
the  journey.  In  Lexington  many  of  the  regiment  hastened 
from  the  depot  to  visit  the  lofty  monument  of  Henry  Clay. 
Pity  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  would  have  given  a  shade 
of  sadness  to  the  reverence  with  which  they  stood  round  the 
great  man's  grave,  had  they  known  that  James  B.  Clay  was 
at  that  moment,  and  in  that  town,  within  sight  of  his  father's 
tomb,  a  prisoner  for  disloyalty. 

At  Nicholasville,  twelve  miles  south  of  Lexington,  the  rail- 
road was  abandoned,  and  the  tramp  to  Camp  Pick  Robinson 
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began.  Knapsacks  were  heavy,  but  their  weight  only  made 
the  realization  of  being  off  for  the  war  more  entire.  This 
march  was  through  the  beautiful  blue-grass  country  of  which 
Lexington  is  the  center.  Pastures  and  groves,  with  the  under- 
growth all  cleared  away,  long  lines  of  white  fences,  large,  old 
mansions,  with  soft  green  sward  stretching  down  from  the 
doors,  all  bespoke  an  age  and  dignity  to  which  the  country  in 
Indiana  had  not  yet  attained. 

Kentucky  river,  with  its  steep  cliffs  clad  in  stunted  cedar, 
its  rugged  rocks  mastered  by  the  smooth,  winding  turnpilie, 
and  with  its  stories  of  Daniel  Boone,  Robinson  Crusoe's  only 
rival  in  the  affections  of  a  bold  Hoosier  boy,  had  a  different 
but  not  less  delightful  charm. 

General  Nelson,  in  choosing  a  strong  position  for  Ms  camp, 
had  selected  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  Kentucky. 
It  lay  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Kentucky  and  Dick  rivers, 
but  at  a  distance  from  their  almost  precipitous  banks,  and  on 
gently  rcUing,  highly  cultivated  lands.  ]\Ien  and  tents  and 
banners  and  unrestrained  enthusiasm  gave  to  the  scene  a  life 
and  warmth  which  stamped  it  ineffaceably  among  the  recol- 
lections of  the  arriving  soldiers. 

The  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  already  in  camp  were 
not  fully  organized,  nor  entirely  equipped.  The  Tennesseeans 
were  poorly  clothed,  were  gaunt,  and  pale,  and  haggard.  In 
effecting  their  escape  from  their  own  State  they  had  endured 
almost  incredible  hardships,  and  had  been  exposed  to  terrible 
risk ;  they  had  left  their  families  in  poverty  and  danger,  and 
were  extremely  anxious  for  an  immediate  advance  upon  Gen- 
eral Zollicoffer,  and  an  immediate  effort  to  free  East  Tennes- 
see from  the  control  and  presence  of  the  Confederates. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Thirty- Thud  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson,  General  Leslie  Coombs,  a  loyal  Kentuckian,  sev- 
enty years  old,  but  warm-hearted  as  a  boy,  visited  the  soldiers 
and  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  the  punishment  of 
treason.  After  talldng  with  different  regiments  all  day,  he 
was  called  out  at  night  by  a  crowd  of  all  on  the  ground.  He 
addressed  them,  saying  he  was  not  astonished  to  see  Ohio  and 
Indiana  troops  in  the  center  of  Kentucky.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  defending  their  mothers  and  grand-mothers  at 
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River  Eaisin  and  Fort  Meigs,  and  through  the  Maumee  val- 
ley, from  the  scalping  knife  of  the  savage ;  he  still  carried  a 
bullet  which  he  received  then,  and  he  had  been  expecting  the 
grand-children  of  those  Ohio  and  Indiana  women  to  come 
down  in  turn  and  defend  the  mountain  gnls  of  Kentucky  from 
the  worse  than  savages  that  dared  to  cross  their  border. 

General  ZollicofFer,  already  many  miles  north  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  was  ravaging  the  hilly  region  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Kentucky.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  or  to  approach  the  Kentucky 
river,  to  strengthen  by  the  presence  of  his  army  the  secession 
sentiment  among  the  rich  and  disorderly  young  men  of  that 
region.  His  stay  among  the  hills  had  the  contrary  effect  of 
strengthening  to  violence  the  Union  feeling  in  resistance  to  the 
oppression  of  the  southern  invaders ;  yet  it  was  an  imperative 
duty  to  relieve  the  oppressed  mountaineers  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  From  Camp  Dick  Robinson  the  main  road 
leads  directly  to  Cumberland  Gap,  through  Lancaster,  Stan- 
ford, Crab  Orchard,  Mount  Vernon,  London  and  Barbours- 
ville.  Another  route,  a  little  to  the  east,  unites  with  this  a 
few  mUes  north  of  London, 

General  Thomas  was  making  vigorous  preparations  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  Zollicoffer  by  taking  possession  of  these 
roads.  He  sent  Colonel  Garrard  with  his  regiment,  a  Ken- 
tucky regiment,  to  Rockcastle  Hills,  thirty  miles  southeast  of 
Dick  Robinson.  He  advanced  other  bodies  of  troops  to  points 
in  the  rear  of  Garrard,  among  them  the  Thirty-Third  to  Crab 
Orchard,  a  little  old  village,  situated  among  hills  and  min- 
eral springs,  and  called  from  the  natural  growth  which  once 
covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  region.  Until  the  present 
year  it  had  been  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  many  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi  families,  and  for  their  accommodation  it 
possessed  two  or  three  large  hotels,  and  around  the  springs  a 
number  of  comfortable  cottages. 

On  its  way  to  Crab  Orchard,  the  Thirty- Third  passed  a 
negro  church  during  the  time  of  service.  Disturbed  by  the 
tramp  and  hum,  the  little  congregation  poured  out,  and  has- 
tened with  respectful  but  eager  interest  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
the  preacher  conspicuous  by  his  gray  hair  and  dignified  de- 
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meaner.  One  of  the  foremost  soldiers  gravely  stepped  from 
the  ranks,  grasped  the  old  man's  hand  with  a  hearty  "  How 
are  you?"  then  moving  back  to  his  place,  resumed  his  march. 
The  act  was  contagious.  Every  man  behind  him  did  the 
same  thing,  in  the  same  orderly  manner.  The  preacher,  bow- 
ing and  smiling,  extended  his  old  black  hand  with  the  ur- 
banity and  dignity  of  a  President,  while  the  faces  of  his 
congregation  shone  with  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  to 
"  Linkum's  men,"  and  with  gratification  for  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  their  spiritual  leader. 

Crab  Orchard  was  the  terminus  of  the  turnpike.  From 
that  point  the  road  was  rough,  broken  and  narrow,  and  en- 
tirely without  bridges.  It  wound  among  rocks,  hung  on  the 
edge  of  precipitous  ridges,  plunged  abruptly  into  ravines, 
dashed  recklessly  through  streams,  and  scorned  improvement 
or  change,  except  under  winter  rains  and  summer  suns. 

The  Thirty-Third  encamped  two  miles  south  of  Crab 
Orchard.  It  was  scarcely  established  when  Colonel  Coburn 
received  intelligence  from  the  commander  of  the  Kentucky 
troops,  twenty-two  miles  beyond  Crab  Orchard,  that  they 
were  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  whole  of 
ZoUicofFer's  force,  which  was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  their  front.  As  it  was  impossible  to  move  his 
regiment  with  rapidity  over  the  mountain  road.  Colonel  Co- 
burn  procured  all  the  horses  he  could  find,  only  about  forty, 
and  with  this  number  of  mounted  men  hastened  to  the  threat- 
ened point.  At  Rockcastle  river  Colonel  Garrard  met  him, 
and  represented  that  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  up  his  reg- 
iment in  time  for  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  Kentucky  soldiers  without  aid  to  offer 
any  resistance.  He  had  but  six  hundred  effective  men,  num- 
bers of  his  regiment  being  sick  with  measles,  or  from  the  ex- 
posure to  which  they  were  yet  unaccustomed. 

Accordingly  Colonel  Coburn  went  back,  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernment wagons  which  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Crab 
Orchard  had  returned  to  Dick  Robinson,  he  impressed  into 
the  service  the  teams  of  neighboring  farmers. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  the  18th  of  October, 
eight  companies,  with  baggage  and  ammunition,  took  up  the 
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line  of  march.  They  were  overtaken  by  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Wolford's  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Schoepf,  a  distinguished  Hungarian  exile,  who,  having 
entered  the  United  States  service,  and  having  been  ordered 
to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  was  by  General  Thomas  directed 
to  hasten  forward  and  take  command  of  the  forces  advanced 
towards  Zollicoffer.  With  the  utmost  speed  they  were  not 
able  to  reach  the  ground  until  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Seventeenth  Ohio,  which  had  had  charge  of  an  out- 
post to  the  left,  had  already  arrived,  and  there  were  now  nearly 
four  regiments  assembled  in  one  of  the  most  rugged  spots 
among  the  Rockcastle  hills.  Colonel  Garrard's  encampment, 
which  his  men,  with  reference  to  the  fierce  aspect  of  the  re- 
gion, called  "  Camp  Wild  Cat,"  was  on  an  eminence  a  little 
west  of  the  road.  The  Seventeenth  Ohio  was  posted  on 
another  hill  east  of  the  road.  Both  positions  commanded 
the  road.  Having  approved  of  this  disposition  of  the  troops 
which  had  already  arrived.  General  Schoepf  divided  the  In- 
diana regiment  into  two  parts,  and  sent  four  companies  under 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Henderson  to  a  hill  on  the  extreme  right, 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  camp ;  the  remaining  four  companies 
he  directed  Colonel  Coburn  to  lead  to  an  eminence  on  the 
extreme  left,  a  half  mile  southeast  of  the  camp. 

This  latter  hill  was,  perhaps,  four  hundred  feet  high,  round, 
rough,  steep  and  woody,  with  an  open  space  of  several  acres 
on  the  top. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Coburn, 
with  Captains  Dille,  Hauser,  McCrea  and  Hendricks,  and 
with  less  than  four  hundred  men,  started  immediately  in  a 
round  trot  across  the  ravine  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
point  designated.  Mounting  the  hill,  Coburn  deployed  his 
men  as  skirmishers  on  the  top,  behind  a  slight  breastwork  of" 
logs,  and  on  the  side  among  the  trees. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  advanced  troops  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  also  been  racing  for  this  point,  began  firing.  One  of  the 
first  bullets  entered  the  breast  of  a  private,  Louis  McFarren. 
Putting  his  hand  on  the  wound,  he  said  to  his  Captain,  "  They 
have  killed  me!" 

Ten  minutes  after,  the  Confederates  appeared  in  great  num- 
17 
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bers  a  half  mile  to  the  south.  They  were  a  half  hour  passing 
an  open  space  in  the  road.  Very  soon  they  drew  near,  under 
cover  of  a  wood,  which  entirely  concealed  them  until  they 
were  within  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards  of  the  hill  top,  when 
they  began  firing,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  woods,  which 
an  hour  before  were  utterly  silent,  with  ferocious  and  deaf- 
ening yells.  At  this  moment  the  round  hill  was  reinforced  by 
Colonel  Wolford  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  cavalry, 
without  their  horses.  The  hot  firing  from  Rebel  guns,  and 
still  more  the  fearful  screaming  from  thousands  of  Rebel 
throats,  threw  the  new-comers  off  their  guard.  They  wavered 
and  turned  to  run.  Colonel  Wolford,  Colonel  Coburn,  Cap- 
tain Dille  and  Adjutant  Durham  sprang  before  them,  rallied 
them,  and  called  their  courage  into  action. 

Suddenly  the  enemy  leaving  the  cover  of  the  woods  charged 
boldly  through  a  cornfield,  up  the  hill.  They  were  met  and 
scattered  by  a  galling  fire.  Rallying,  they  came  up  agam, 
and  after  a  furious  fight  of  about  an  hour  retreated,  leaving 
on  the  field  some  of  their  dead  and  wounded. 

About  the  close  of  the  engagement  four  companies  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  came  on  the  hill,  and  eagerly  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  pursuing  the  enemy  with  their  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  Confederates  disappeared,  the  Union  troops 
fell  to  work  to  fortify  the  hill,  and  they  continued  at  the  work 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night,  "  slaying  more 
timber  in  that  time,"  the  Kentuckians  said,  "than  the  whole 
State  had  cut  down  in  a  year." 

About  two  o'clock  another  reinforcement  was  received — a 
company  from  the  Fourteenth  Ohio — and  at  the  same  time 
another  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy.  Later 
the  Fourteenth  and  Thurty-Eighth  Ohio,  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ments and  Standart's  battery  arrived.  Just  as  the  heavy 
artillery  was  dragged  up  the  hill,  the  enemy  made  the  third 
and  last  approach.  Three  rounds  from  the  battery  drove 
him  back. 

All  was  now  still  until  about  two  in  the  morning,  when  it 
was  plain  that  ZollicofFer's  camp  was  in  motion.  The  troops 
in  every  quarter  stood  ready  to  receive  him,  but  no  demon- 
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sh-a'tion  was  made.     Daylight  revealed  the  Confederates  in 
s-apid  movement  towards  the  South. 

The  Rebel  loss  was  about  one  hundred.  The  Union  dead 
and  wounded  about  half  as  many. 

The  Kentuckians  in  the  region  reckoned  the  loss  in  the 
battle  and  on  the  retreat,  during  which  ZoUicoffer  was  repeat- 
edly fired  on  from  th«  roadside  by  the  exasperated  mountain- 
eers who  had  suffered  in  his  advance^  at  not  less  than  one 
thousand.  They  were  greatly  excited,  however,  by  the  inva- 
sion, and^  in  the  want  of  newspaper  reports,  heard  with  cre- 
dulity the  exaggerations  of  rumor. 

The  battle  of  Wild  Cat  needed  no  alteration  of  circum- 
stances to  make  it  a  remarkable  affair.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment «ix  hundred  raw  troops,  not  one  of  whom,  ofiicers  or 
men,  excepting  the  Adjutant,  had  ever  had  either  military 
experience  or  instruction,  until  within  a  month,  drove  back 
two  complete  regiments  with  almost  no  loss  to  themselves. 

ZoUicofTer's  whole  force  consisted  of  six  thousand  infantry, 
sixteen  hundred  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  artillery.  The 
whole  National  force  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  infantry, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  artillery. 

It  was  the  first  battle  in  Kentucky,  and,  therefore,  decided 
many  who  had  been  Avavering. 

The  danger  to  Colonel  Garrard's  regiment  had  been  sudden 
and  imminent.  The  succor  was  prompt  and  complete.  The 
blue-grass  country  was  now,  for  a  time,  closed  against  attack, 
and  safety  was  secured  to  central,  northern  and  the  greater 
part  of  southern  Kentucky. 

Colonel  Coburn's  eonduet  during  the  battle  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  men,  "  He  always  seemed  so  easy,"  said  one 
of  his  soldiers  afterward,  "that  I  thought  he  would  not  be 
brave.  But  I  tell  you  he  showed  himself  clear  grit."  "  I  was 
skeered  to  death,"  added  another;  "I  could  have  run  behind 
wagons  or  anything,  till  I  saw  the  Colonel's  face.  Something 
there  put  the  spirit  into  me.  All  the  time  the  bullets  were 
whistling  and  whizzing  and  tearing  every  way,  not  minding 
u  bit  who  they  hit,  he  walked  round  just  as  cool  as  anything. 
Only  his  eyes  fairly  blazed." 

While  he  was  rallying  the  flying  Kentuckians,  it  is  said  that 
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Colonel  Coburn  found  a  number  skulking  behind  a  stump, 
♦<  Pile  out!  Pile  out,  boys,"  he  cried ;  "  it  don't  take  seventeen 
men  to  guard  a  black  stump." 

The  Adjutant  also  distinguished  himself.  Captain  Hauser 
had  a  finger  shot ;  he  ran  to  the  surgeon,  had  it  amputated, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  field. 

Colonel  Coburn  complimented  in  his  report  all  the  Captains 
engaged,  and  the  men  as  not  less  brave. 

One  of  the  privates,  Jacob  Memherter,  gained  a  nickname 
which  stuck  to  him.  He  stationed  himself,  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  behind  a  log,  and  did  much  execution  with  his 
rifle.  He  was  peeping  over,  taking  aim,  when  a  bullet  struck 
the  log  a  few  inches  from  him,  knocking  dust  and  splinters 
in  his  face.  "  Bully  for  Jake!"  he  said,  and  coolly  took  an- 
other position.  Bully-for-Jake,  as  the  man  was  afterwards 
called,  was  a  brave  soldier,  except  when  he  met  with  the 
bottle. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  wounded  mortally  in  the  head. 
He  refused  the  food  offered  him,  fancying  it  was  poisoned,, 
and  spent  every  painful  breath  he  drew  in  cursing  the  aboli- 
tionists. Such  an  exhibition  of  hatred  was  then  novel,  and 
excited  much  attention  and  conversation. 

Another  prisoner,  after  a  month  or  two  in  the  hospital,  de- 
clared he  "  never  would  have  fit  if  he  had  known  the  war 
wasn't  made  by  abolitionists  to  take  the  niggers  away."  This 
last  man  had  a  splendid  physical  development,  but  was  an 
utter  animal.  With  his  sharp  eyes  glancing  out  from  his 
bushy  hair  and  beard,  his  wide,  distended  nostrils,  and  his 
quick,  watchful  motions,  his  head  looked  like  that  of  an  in- 
telligent and  hungry  dog.  He  refused  the  offer  of  a  good- 
natured  Union  soldier  to  teach  him  to  read,  while  he  was  in 
the  hospital,  and  seemed  quite  resigned  to  a  crippled  and 
ignorant  life,  though  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old.  Brutal  and  bloated  he  was  a  disgusting  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  uninformed,  undeveloped  manhood;  secession 
ladies  came  to  visit  him,  threw  their  arms  round  him  and 
kissed  him  for  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  slavery. 

General  Zollicoffer's  troops  did  not  rest  until  eighteen  miles 
were  betweea  them  and  their  foes,    Aa  immediate  pursuit 
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would  have  destroyed  them ;  but  it  was  not  practicable,  as 
all  the  men  at  Wild  Cat,  except  Colonel  Garrard's  six  hun- 
dred, had  reached  the  scene  of  action  only  by  forced  marches, 
and  were  now  so  exhausted  that  rest  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. No  long  stay,  however,  was  made.  A  week  after  the 
battle  General  Schoepf 's  brigade,  which  was  the  whole  force 
at  Wild  Cat,  moved  towards  Cumberland  Gap.  But,  on  ar- 
riving at  London,  it  was  again  exhausted,  and  again  rest  was 
an  absolute  necessity.  No  class  of  men  in  the  brigade  was 
so  worn  out  as  were  the  young  men  from  farms.  Being  mi- 
iised  to  irregular  hours,  to  exposure,  to  privation  or  over  toil, 
accustomed  to  homes  than  which  none  in  the  land  were  more 
comfortable,  and  to  tables  bountifully  spread,  they  had  little 
power  of  endurance.  Many  also  were  now  for  the  first  time 
exposed  to  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  sub- 
jected in  childhood.  The  number  of  sick  became  very  large, 
in  several  regiments  amounting  to  one  hundred,  in  the  Thirty- 
Third  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the  halt  in  London 
was  prolonged  a  month.  The  little  town  with  the  encamp- 
ments round  it  seemed  to  be  one  great  hospital.  To  add  to 
the  discomfort  supplies  were  scarce,  as  roads  were  almost  too 
bad  to  allow  of  transportation,  and  the  country  was  too  poor 
to  furnish  anything. 

Great  numbers  of  heroic  Unionists  from  East  Tennessee, 
among  them  preachers,  judges,  legislators  and  Congressmen, 
joined  the  troops  in  London.  Led  to  believe,  by  the  victory 
at  Wild  Cat,  and  by  successes  which  General  Nelson  had 
gained  in  the  extTcme  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  that  Gen- 
eral Schoepf 's  brigade  would  soon  enter  Tennessee,  they  had 
stolen  over  the  mountains,  hunted  on  the  way  like  wolves, 
a  reward  offered  for  their  scalps,  their  comrades  shot  dead 
in  their  tracks,  to  hasten  the  Union  advance.  Then*  hearts 
were  on  fire,  and  they  urged  and  entreated  that  there  might 
be  no  delay.  As  the  time  di-agged  its  slow  length  along,  they 
impatiently  repeated,  "  Must  we  forever  stay  and  guard  Ken- 
tucky? Shall  we  never  go  back  to  our  homes,  to  our  un- 
protected families?  Wait  to  be  disciplined!  Wait  to  be 
drilled!  How  can  men,  smarting  under  every  insult  and 
injury  that  can  be  heaped  upon  them,  quietly  submit  to  learn 
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discipline  and  drill?  "  With  their  faces  towards  their  native 
mountains,  these  men,  penniless,  sick  and  in  rags,  earnestly 
and  solemnly  affirmed  they  would  go  back  no  further;  they 
would  wait  little  longer ;  they  would  advance  alone  if  the 
Union  army  would  not  advance  with  them. 

One  Sunday  evening,  to  a  home-sick  group  which  sur- 
rounded him,  a  Tennessee  Captain  read  aloud  from  the 
sixty-eighth  Psalm :  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,  He 
bringeth  out  those  which  are  bound  with  chains;  but  the 
rebellious  dwell  in  a  dry  land."  No  honest  soul  can  resist 
the  marvellous  sweetness  of  Scripture^  and  the  words  were 
balm. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  November  13th,  after  the  sick,  on 
their  heaps  of  straWy  for  they  had  no  beds,  were  prepared  for 
the  night,  and  while  the  well,,  or  the  so-called,  around  their 
camp-fires  were  talking  and  coughing,  orders  were  received 
for  an  immediate  march.  The  sick  were  included.  The  bag- 
gage and  stores,  such  as  could  not  conveniently  be  carried, 
were  to  be  left.. 

In  the  camp  orders  to  march  were  construed  as  orders  to 
advance,  perhaps  to  an  immediate  attack  on  ZoUicoffer;  in 
consequence  preparations  were  made  with  alacrity,  especially 
by  the  Tennesseeans,  eager  to  return  to  the  rescue  or  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  The  brilliant  engagement  at  Wild  Cat 
encouraged  them  to  hope  for  another  and  a  decisive  victory, 
one  that  would  force  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  Rebel  authorities 
in  East  Tennessee  to  leave  the  State. 

But  in  the  hospitals,  where  nearly  a  thousand  sick  were 
hm-riedly  rolled  up,  and  packed  in  the  clumsy  hearse-like  am- 
bulances, and  in  open  wagons,  the  order  was  understood,  and 
was  explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  enemy,  near 
at  hand,  was  ready  to  swoop  down  and  annihilate  the  brigade. 
Notwithstanding  this  supposition,  earnest  remonstrances 
against  the  movement  were  made.  The  surgeons  entreated 
that  the  very  sick  might  be  left  behind.  In  vain ;  orders  were 
imperative ;  and  all  were  prepared  but  a  few  who  were  near 
death.  These  unhappy  men  entreated  their  comrades  not  to- 
abandon  them,  and  watched  the  arrangements  for  departure 
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Before  the  troops  were  fairly  off  they  began  to  understand 
the  order,  and  to  denounce  the  movement.  The  Tennesseeans 
showed  a  mutinous  spirit.  They  asserted  that  they  would 
not  give  up  a  foot  of  the  ground  that  had  been  conquered ; 
that  their  families  were  dying  of  starvation ;  that  they  would 
desert;  they  would  go  back  to  Tennessee  at  all  hazards ;  they 
would  no  longer  be  tampered  with.  Some  of  these  poor 
exiles  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  weeping  with  vexation 
and  giief 

The  Fourteenth  Ohio  moved  off  first,  its  band  playing 
«  The  Dead  March."  The  Seventeenth  Ohio  fell  in  behmd, 
and,  when  the  band  ceased,  struck  up  a  paraphrase  of  a  song 
which  was  impromptu  at  Wild  Cat.  One  verse  of  the  ori- 
ginal is, 

"  Old  Zollicoffer  can't  take  us, 
Can't  take  us,  can't  take  us, 
On  a  long  summers  day." 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  sung: 

"Old  Zollicoffer  can't  catch  u3, 

Can't  catch  us,  can't  catch  us, 

'Cause  we're  running  away." 
Each  regiment  was  followed  by  its  baggage  and  procession 
of  invalids.  The  Tennesseeans  at  last  fell  in  behind  the  Sev- 
enteenth Ohio,  some  saying  they  would  follow  the  flag  where 
ever  it  went,  but  adding,  "It's  hard  on  Tennesseeans,  boys;" 
some  swearing  fiercely,  others  pale  and  silent.  In  the  first 
four  miles  more  than  a  hundred  left  the  ranks,  insensible  to 
exhortations  or  threats,  and,  weeping  or  sullen,  stood  and 
watched  the  lumbering  train. 

The  Thu-ty-Eighth  Ohio  followed.  The  Thkd  Kentucky 
refused  to  move.  The  Thirty- Third  Indiana  brought  up  the 
rear.  Next  to  the  Tennesseeans,  t]ie  Indianians  formed  the 
most  mournful  part  of  the  procession.  No  band,  and  no  sing- 
ing, no  joking,  and  no  talldng,  were  heard  in  their  ranlis.  The 
great  number  of  sick  depressed  the  spirits  of  all.  Their 
blankets,  made  by  dishonest  contractors,  half  of  cotton,  were 
double  the  proper  weight.  On  the  best  of  roads,  and  in  the 
best  of  cncumstances,  they  would  have  been  heavily  loaded. 
As  it  was,  after  the  first  hour,  their  weariness  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  halt.    But  on  they  trudged  till,  near  daylight,  they 
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overtook  their  more  cheerful  Ohio  comrades,  who  had  been 
resting  since  midnight. 

The  weather,  which,  during  the  past  month,  had  been  fair 
and  warm,  turned  cold  in  the  night,  and  a  steady,  chilling 
November  rain  began  to  fall.  The  soldiers  were  roused  from 
their  tired  sleep  to  find  their  blankets,  clothing  and  knapsacks 
saturated  with  water. 

Rockcastle  river,  just  north  of  WUd  Cat,  was  swollen  by 
the  rain,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Thirty- Third  were  obliged  to 
stand  in  mud  which  was  over  their  shoe-tops,  sometimes  up 
to  their  knees,  until  evening,  when  their  turn  came  to  cross. 
Rain  all  the  time  poured  down,  and  the  sick  lay  in  their  wet 
blankets,  or  sat  in  pools  of  water  which  had  dripped  from 
their  clothes.  Their  beds  that  night  were  in  the  mud,  with 
only  the  rainy  sky  above  them. 

The  sun  came  out  the  next  day,  but  the  tramp  was  still 
through  cold  November  mire.  The  soldier's  life  is  a  life  of 
hardship ;  yet  few  days  have  ever  seen  so  worn  and  pale  a 
multitude  of  armed  men  as  were  on  the  march  this  day.  Here 
and  there  a  soldier  sat,  with  livid  lips  and  closed  eyes,  on  a 
log,  or  on  the  ground,  leaning  against  a  tree  or  fence  for  rest 
Colonel  Coburn  walked  much  of  the  way,  to  let  others  ride 
his  horse.  The  officers  were  aU  kind,  refusing  even  to  see 
insubordination. 

Li  the  evening  of  November  15th,  with  the  sick  now  num- 
bering two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  wi-etched  Thirty-Thurd 
reached  the  old  camping  ground,  and  again  slept  without  tents, 
and  in  the  cold  and  damp. 

The  Ohio  troops,  starting  in  advance,  in  better  spirits,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  sick,  in  better  general  health,  and  reach- 
ing the  point  of  destination  first,  suffered  neither  the  physical 
nor  mental  prostration  which  reduced  the  Indiana  regiment 
to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  Tennessee  soldiers  showed 
so  mutinous  a  spuit  that  they  were  allowed  to  retm-n  after 
they  had  marched  twenty-four  miles. 

The  order  for  retreat  was  occasioned  by  a  report  which 
reached  General  Schoepf  that  General  Johnson  was  advanc- 
ing rapidly  from  Bowling  Green  with  a  force  that  would  de- 
stroy hun.     There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the 
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report.  Not  only  no  movement  was  made  from  Bowling 
Green  towards  the  East,  but  Zollicoffer  was  actually  running 
away  at  the  same  time  that  our  forces  were  hurrying  off  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  battle  of  Wild  Cat  the  Tliirty-Third  lost  but  five, 
while,  as  the  immediate  result  of  this  retreat,  between  fifty 
and  sLxty  of  the  regiment  died;  and  before  the  next  summer 
a  large  but  unknown  number  from  disease  occasioned  by  the 
retreat.  Their  graves  are  among  those  desolate  Kentucky 
hills,  in  the  little  lonesome  town  of  Crab  Orchard,  and  in 
many  an  Indiana  grave-yard. 

Crab  Orchard  became  a  general  hospital.  The  taverns 
were  full  of  the  sick,  the  cottages  around  the  springs,  the 
school  house,  the  two  churches  and  many  private  houses. 
The  encampments  all  resounded  with  a  hoarse,  hollow,  heavy 
coughing,  which  he  who  heard  can  never  forget.  One 
made  a  sorry  jest  of  it,  saying  "they  coughed  by  platoons,  in 
volleys  rattling  quick  and  hollow,  like  the  musketry  at  Wild 
Cat."  Colonel  Coburn,  after  a  few  days'  absence,  returned 
to  find  more  than  five  hundred  of  his  men  sick,  and  but  few 
more  than  one  hundred  fit  for  duty. 

"  When  he  went  round  among  the  boys,"  said  one  of  his 
soldiers  afterwards,  "  and  saw  how  they  were  lying  on  heaps 
of  straw,  wdth  nothing,  not  the  smallest  thing,  to  make  them 
comfortable,  lying  and  dying  that  way,  he  just  cried  like  a 
child." 

Unfortunately,  the  Colonel  himself  was  taken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  lay  long  at  the  point  of  death.  The  sur- 
geons and  all  the  officers  were  most  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
sick;  the  men  who  acted  as  nurses  did  what  they  could  to 
alleviate  suffering.  The  people  of  Crab  Orchard,  the  few 
that  are  patriots,  and  some  ladies  in  the  country,  in  the  course 
of  time,  gave  food,  clothing  and  beds.  Mrs.  Henderson,  the 
wife  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Mrs.  Captain  Hendricks,  and, 
before  the  illness  and  after  the  recovery  of  her  husband,  IVIrs. 
Coburn  devoted  themselves  to  the  sick.  But  for  many  weeks 
their  presence  and  their  labor  was  all  they  could  give,  with 
such  of  their  clothing  as  they  could  tear  up  for  bandages, 
pillow-CEises,  sheets  and  towels. 
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Crab  Orchard  was  so  out  of  the  line  of  direct  communica- 
tion with  any  place  of  importance,  that  it  was  after  the  middle 
of  December  when  the  condition  of  the  Thirty-Third  became 
known.  Every  church  in  Indiana  then  put  up  prayers  for 
our  brave,  suffering  men.  Individuals  went  from  several 
towns  for  their  relief,  among  them  Dr.  Wright,  of  Martins- 
ville, whose  kindness  and  patience  were  inexhaustible.  Great 
quantities  of  comforts  and  delicacies  were  sent  by  ladies  from 
various  points. 

Li  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis  the 
minister  on  Sunday  read  a  request  from  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Thirty-Third  for  several  hundred  hymn  books  and  Cromwell 
Bibles.  A  voice  in  the  gallery  answered,  "  The  amount  is 
subscribed."  The  gentleman  who  spoke  went  the  next  day 
to  Cincinnati,  roused  the  publishers  at  night,  bought  and 
packed  and  sent  off  the  books  before  light. 

Miss  Bettie  Bates,  who  afterwards  spent  many  months  in 
military  hospitals,  and  whose  name  is  novv^  a  familiar  and  be- 
loved word  to  hundreds  of  veteran  soldiers,  went  to  the  Thirty- 
Third  on  her  first  pilgrimage  of  relief  to  the  suffering.  Bred 
in  ease  and  indulgence,  yet  forbidden  by  an  over-fond  father 
to  exercise  her  talent  in  a  congenial  way,  she  had  hitherto  been 
afilicted  with  nothing  to  do,  and  had  felt  herself  "  carried  on 
a  cushion  with  hands  and  feet  bound."  Her  father's  consent 
was  now  gained,  and  with  great  boxes  of  bedding,  clothing, 
fruits,  books  and  pictures,  but  with  nothing  so  good  as  her 
own  hands  and  feet,  her  sharp  wit  and  her  generous  purse,  she 
hastened  gladly  to  her  work. 

The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  sick  soldiers,  however 
anxious  they  might  feel,  were  bound  to  their  homes  by  double 
care  since  the  war  commenced;  yet  some,  who  seldom  left 
their  farms,  and  had  never  been  out  of  their  native  State, 
found  their  way  now  to  the  hills  of  Kentucky. 

The  midnight  coach  of  Crab  Orchard  brought  a  plain,  old 
farmer,  whose  son  had  long  been  ill.  In  answer  to  a  timid 
inquiry,  the  father  was  relieved  to  hear  that  the  invalid  was 
still  living.  In  the  morning,  bright  and  early,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  in  which  his  boy  lay.  On 
the  bed  was  a  breathing  skeleton.     Was  that  the  boy  who  so 
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strong  and  hearty  left  his  home  not  four  months  before?  The 
old  man  scarcely  knew.  Afflicted  and  bewildered,  he  dropped 
on  his  knees  by  the  bedside.  But  the  sick  eyes  knew  him, 
the  emaciated  arms  found  their  way  to  his  neck,  and  a  feeble 
voice  stammered,  "  I  never  knew  before  how  good  it  was  to 
have  a  Pap ! " 

"  My  brother  has  come ! "  eagerly  exclaimed  one  who  had 
been  at  death's  door,  but  was  recovering,  to  one  of  the  ladies 
who  waited  on  him.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  added, 
"  He's  the  poorest  brother  I've  got,  too.  I'll  remember  it  of 
him  the  longest  day  I  live." 

Want  of  physical  strength  seemed  to  intensify  feeling. 
The  patient  sufferers  embraced  in  their  affection  all  that  had 
been  part  of  their  past.  The  dear,  old  State  of  Indiana 
represented  to  them  all  which  was  good  and  beautiful.  "You 
ought  not  to  eat  that  jelly,"  a  nm'se  said,  in  surprise,  to  one 
who,  with  pain  and  difficulty,  was  swallowing  spoonfuls  of 
jelly,  administered  by  a  brother  fresh  from  home.  "  Oh,  let 
me,"  entreated  the  sick  man;  "it  was  sent  to  me  from  old 
Indiana!"  In  his  beloved  Indiana  his  poor  body  now  rests, 
sleeping  the  long,  painless  sleep  of  death. 

The  men,  who  were  detailed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  nurses, 
were  as  gentle  and  tender  and  patient  as  brothers.  It  was 
affecting  to  see  robust,  sturdy  arms,  all  unused  to  tendance 
on  the  sick,  wrapped  round  a  feeble  creature  whose  face  was 
wan  and  worn,  and  whose  fingers  were  like  birds'  claws,  the 
sturdy  arms  striving  to  ease  the  poor  back  which  had  so  long 
ached  on  hard  straw ;  to  see  broad,  healthy  hands  smoothing 
the  hair,  or  softly  bathing  the  pallid  faces  of  the  dying,  and 
to  hear  rough  voices,  toned  down  to  womanly  softness,  speak 
of  mother  or  sister,  or  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  sinners. 

These  kind  nurses  slept  on  the  bare  floor  or  pew  without 
pillow  or  blanket,  and  day  and  night  breathed  the  poisoned 
hospital  air,  even  eating  their  plain  meals  in  a  corner  of  the 
church  or  large  room  which  held  the  sick. 

One  day  a  young  man,  a  stalwart  fellow,  but  with  a  face 
as  gentle  and  fair  as  a  girl's,  stood  leaning  on  a  broom  with 
which  he  had  been  sweeping,  and  looking  intently  out  of  the 
window.     His  expression  attracted,  the  attention  of  a  lady 
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who  was  in  the  hospital,  and  she  appoached  him.  "The  poor 
soldier,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  that  she  was  near ;  "  the  poor 
soldier,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  if  I  am  one  myself."  Before  the 
door  of  the  opposite  house  were  ranged  two  files  of  soldiers, 
and  through  the  passage  others  were  carrying  a  coffin. 

Music  and  the  fijing  of  artillery  were  early  forbidden,  on 
account  of  the  depressing  influence  the  solemn  and  oft-re- 
peated sounds  had  on  the  sick,  and  now  in  silence  the  dead 
were  borne  to  the  grave-yard  and  laid  away  in  the  earth. 

Another  time  this  same  nurse  said  to  the  lady,  "  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  church." 
"  I  am  glad  to  know  it,"  she  replied.  "  Yes,"  he  continued, 
"I  joined  four  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  sworn  a  word 
since." 

A  good  many  of  the  young  men  were  pious.  Joseph 
Drake  was  sick  a  long  time,  but  he  was  always  imcomplain- 
ing.  A  lady  who  feared  he  was  going  to  die  asked,  "  Is  he  a 
good  man  ?  "  "  If  ever  there  was  a  good  man,"  answered  one 
of  the  boys,  who  was  from  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
"it's  Joe  Drake,  He  was  a  class  leader  in  Hope.  He's  a 
scholar,  too,  Joe  is.  He  was  in  college  there  in  Hope  four 
years.  His  fathers  very  well  off.  He  has  a  good  farm,  and 
Joe  is  used  to  having  things  comfortable.  It's  been  hard  on 
Joe,  this  soldier's  life ;  but  he  knew  it  would  be.  Before  ever 
he  volunteered  he  said  he  didn't  believe  he  could  stand  the 
hardship;  he  never  was  very  stout."  "  Why  did  he  volunteer 
then?"  "Oh,  Joe  isn't  the  kind  to  turn  his  back  on  his  coun- 
try. He  said  it  was  a  righteous  cause,  and  he  wouldn't  shirk. 
What  life  he  had  he'd  give  freely." 

The  next  night  Drake  was  so  low  that  one  of  the  nurses 
watched  beside  him  Oil  morning,  bathing  his  parched  lips, 
wiping  the  death-sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  listening  to 
his  broken  sentences.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  sick 
man  said  to  his  companion,  "  I've  got  a  furlough."  "  Have 
you?"  exclaimed  the  other  in  surprise;  "they'll  be  mighty 
glad  at  home."  "  It's  not  for  that  home,"  replied  the  dying 
man;  "it's  for  that,"  looking  upward.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  angel  of  death  brought  the  furlough,  and  the 
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soldier  of  the  Union,  who  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
went  to  his  heavenly  home. 

Two  extracts  from  priyate  letters,  written  by  a  lady  nurse 
in  Crab  Orchard,  give  a  faithful  and  unstudied  tribute  to  the 
inmates  of  the  hospitals  : 

"  No,  I  am  not  as  you  say  an  'exile  of  patriotism.'  The 
men  are  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  work  is  only  hard 
and  sad  because  it  is  terrible  to  see  these  brave  fellows  suffer. 
/  want  to  do  it  above  everything.     I  never  was  half  so  happy 

in  all  my  life.     Of  course  Mrs. envies  me,  for  what 

woman  now-a-days  does  not  sicken  of  a  life  at  home,  safe  but 
not  happy,  because  all  we  hold  dear  is  at  stake?  It  is  the 
best  blessing  God  ever  gave  me,  to  let  me  come  and  help  in 
the  only  way  a  woman  can.  If  I  may  only  have  this  work 
until  the  war  is  over,  and  the  strength  to  do  it,  I  will  never 
complain  of  anything  again.  I  would  buy  the  privilege  with 
the  happiest  hour  and  memory  I  have. 

"  There  is  less  sickness  now,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
very  sick,  though  many  are  on  duty  who  are  really  what  we 
should  call  very  sick  at  home.  The  Lieutenant-  Colonel's  wife 
is  a  good  nurse,  and  is  now  here,  so  we  are  comparatively 

well  fLxed.     Tell her  bump  of  order  would  never  quit 

aching  if  she  had  to  cook  a  week  in  a  Kentucky  kitchen. 
'Where  is  the  tea-kettle?'  '  Won't  dat  da  pot  do?'  'Haven't 
you  got  a  tea-kettle?'  'Yes,  IVIissus,  but  Aunt  Sue's  bilin' 
close  in  it;  better  take  de  pot'  'Very  well ;  give  me  the  cover. 
What's  in  it?'  'De  lard  I  jis  done  fried  out,  IMissus.'  The 
lard  is  poured  into  a  milk-pan ;  Peggy  sends  Maria  to  borrow 
Aunt  Jinny's  dish-rag;  Bill  tells  Jim  to  send  Uncle  Spencer 
to  the  barn  for  soap,  and  finally  Hoosier  fists  conquer  impos- 
sibilities, and  I  get  a  cup  of  tea  for  a  sick  man  after  he  has 
waited  an  hour  for  it." 

"OK,  how  brave  and  patient  these  men  are!  In  all  the 
suffering  I  have  seen  I  have  never  heard  the  first  regret  at  the 
giving  up  of  home  and  health  and  life  itself  for  the  country. 
When  I  have  tried  to  find  out,  the  spirit  of  the  answer  has 
almost  invariably  been,  '  What  I  have  done  I  would  do  again, 
even  if  it  brought  me  here ! '  This  is  a  great  deal  when  these 
men  believe  their  terrible  sickness  was  the  result  of  the  drunken 
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mistake  of  one  officer,  and  the  abominable  inhumanity  of 
the  General  in  command." 

In  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  Thirty-Third,  but  with 
reference  to  all  the  soldiers  of  Indiana,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
says  in  the  Independent  of  February  20,  1862: 

"  Indiana  came  out  of  the  Mexican  war  with  a  cloud  on 
her  fame  for  valor.  It  was  always  bitterly  felt.  The  privates 
declared  that  bad  officers  were  the  cause  of  their  disgraceful 
retreat.  They  have  justified  themselves  in  this  war.  No 
State  has  done  better  than  Indiana,  and  no  troops  have  fought 
with  more  skiU  and  indomitable  bravery.  Every  spot  is  gone 
from  her  escutcheon.  Indiana  has  no  cause  of  shame  for  her 
noble  sons!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

INDIANA  SOLDIERS  MOVING  TO  THE  RESCUE  OP  KENTUCKY. 

"A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play; 
The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing 

In  the  face  of  the  stern  To-day." 

—A 

The  Tenth  regiment  left  Indiana  and  entered  Louisville 
Jhe  22d  of  September.  It  was  received  with  all  the  rejoicing 
a  city  on  the  brink  of  destruction  might  be  expected  to  feel 
and  to  show  to  its  deliverers.  After  being  armed  and  equip- 
ped, the  regiment  proceeded  to  Bardstown,  whence  five  hun- 
dred Rebels  fled  as  it  approached.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bardstown  were  either  lukewarm  Unionists  or  outspoken 
Secessionists,  and  they  looked  upon  the  Federal  troops  of  In- 
diana with  suspicion  and  aversion.  Even  loyal  citizens 
watched  the  deportment  of  the  regiment  with  ill-concealed 
anxiety.  Hostility  was  gradually  overcome,  fear  quieted  and 
anxiety  allayed,  according  to  the  report  of  the  regiment  and 
of  the  Louisville  Journal. 

"  The  Tenth  Indiana,"  said  the  latter,  "  is  a  tried  regiment, 
and  distinguished  itself  in  West  Virginia  for  bravery  at  Rich 
Mountain  and  other  places.  By  order  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment it  has  found  its  place  among  us.  When  it  first  made 
its  appearance,  people  felt  great  dread  that  more  of  their 
'rights'  might  be  taken  from  them,  but  all  now  testify  life  and 
properly  are  more  secure  than  before.  At  the  present  time 
nothing  would  quiet  the  people  of  the  State  so  much,  and  so 
completely  remove  groundless  prejudices,  as  the  presence  of 
such  a  regiment  as  this  Tenth  Indiana  in  every  county." 

Several  members  of  the  Tenth  were  printers,  and  taking 
possession  of  a  secession  printing  establishment  they  pub- 
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lished  a  newspaper  which  they  called  the  Chronicle.  The 
following  was  published  as  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Chronicle: 

"Governor  Morton. — The  praises  of  Governor  Morton 
are  in  the  mouths  of  all  Union  men  throughout  the  country, 
and  especially  of  citizens  of  Indiana.  When  inferior  arms 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Tenth  regi- 
ment at  LouisviUe  there  was  a  general  expression  of  indig- 
nation, until  it  was  understood  that  Governor  Morton  had 
pledged  himself  to  replace  them  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Then  every  man  brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
marched  off.  Some  guns,  manufactured  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  were  entirely  useless,  but  every  soldier  was  satisfied  it 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  at  the  time,  and  as  well  satisfied 
that  the  pledges  of  the  Governor  would  be  redeemed.  It  has 
proved  so,  and  could  the  Governor  have  seen  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  men  when  the  Enfield  rifles  were  placed  in  their  hands 
in  place  of  the  old  muskets,  and  have  heard  the  shout  after 
shout  that  went  up,  it  would  have  stimulated  him  to  stiU 
greater  exertions  in  favor  of  the  soldiers,  if  that  were  possible. 
The  Tenth  is  now  as  well  armed  as  any  regiment  that  ever 
left  the  State." 

After  remaining  about  a  month  at  Bardstown  the  Tenth 
was  advanced  to  New  Haven  and  Lebanon. 

The  Thirty-Fourth,  or  "  Morton  Rifles,"  was  organized  at 
Anderson  the  15th  of  September,  and  was  detained  there 
nearly  a  month.  It  remained  on  Rousseau's  old  camping 
ground,  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  more  than  a  month.  In 
both  places  the  time  was  industriously  employed  in  drilling 
and  preparing  for  an  active  winter  campaign.  With  a  patience 
which  was  not  common  in  those  days  of  excitement,  and 
which  showed  that  already  the  war  was  beginning  to  produce 
the  fruits  of  steadiness  and  forethought,  the  regiment  sub- 
mitted to  prolonged  weeks  of  tedious  driU  in  Indiana  camps. 
The  men  generally  were  farmers.  They  were  intelligent  and 
cheerful,  and  in  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  early  manhood,  few 
being  under  twenty  and  scarcely  any  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age. 

Colonel  Steele  could  scarcely  be  called  self-sacrificing  to 
take  command  of  such  a  regiment,  although  to  do  it  he  was 
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obliged  to  leave,  besides  a  home,  which  every  man  left,  an 
extensive  law  practice. 

From  Camp  Joe  Holt  the  Thirty-Fourth  went  to  New 
Haven,  Kentucky. 

At  the  time  the  Thirty- Fourth  went  into  camp  near  New 
Haven,  large  numbers  of  troops  were  collecting  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  regiments  were  both 
there,  and  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  as 
veteran  regiments,  both  having  seen  hard  service  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  four  months  spent  in  Virginia  the  Seventeenth  marched 
more  than  five  hundred  miles,  assisted  in  the  work  of  two 
fortifications,  and  was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  and  one 
battle.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Seventeenth  was  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Potomac,  sixteen  miles  from  Oakland. 
Here  it  was  engaged  two  weeks  in  constructing  the  fortifica- 
tions known  as  •  Camp  Pendleton.  Its  second  camp  was  on 
the  Elkwater,  where  the  second  work  of  the  same  land  was 
done.  In  the  battle  of  Greenbrier  the  Seventeenth  was  very 
ef&cient. 

Orders  to  move  to  Kentucky  were  received  on  the  19th  of 
November.  Winter  had  set  in,  and  snow  lay  six  inches  deep 
on  the  mountains,  yet  the  troops  were  still  living  in  tents, 
which  had  been  blown  and  beaten,  ripped  and  torn  so  long 
by  mountain  storms  that  they  scarcely  held  together,  and 
afforded  the  semblance  rather  than  the  reality  of  protection. 

Any  place  was  more  comfortable  than  West  Virginia  in 
winter,  and  no  place,  to  which  soldiers  could  be  ordered,  was 
so  agreeable  as  Kentucky,  standing  as  it  does  next  door  to  In- 
diana. Orders  were  obeyed,  therefore,  not  only  with  prompt- 
ness, but  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

The  roads  were  bad,  and  after  the  march  was  commenced 
much  of  the  baggage  had  to  be  thrown  away  before  it  could 
be  continued. 

At  Louisville  new  tents  and  equipments  of  every  kind  were 

received.     At  Camp  Buell,  three  miles  from  LouisviUe,  a 

public  dinner  was  given  the  Seventeenth.     Here  the  regiment 

remained  until  it  was  brigaded  and  assigned  to  General  Nel- 

18 
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son's  division,  when  it  marched  to  Camp  Wicldiffe,  near  New 
Haven. 

Colonel  Haskall  was  educated  at  "West  Point,  and  served 
a  year  in  the  Third  Regular  Artillery.  His  education  and 
experience  made  him  very  acceptable  to  bis  regiment. 

The  outline  of  the  early  history  of  the  Fifteenth  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Seventeenth,  differing  only  in  having  less  ex- 
perience in  constructing  fortifications,  and  more  with  the 
enemy ,  as  it  was  included  in  the  force  which  pursued  the 
fugitive  Rebels  from  Rich  Mountain. 

The  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth,  with  two  Ohio  regiments 
which  accompanied  them  from  the  East,  felt  great  enjoyment 
in  the  change  from  bleak,  barren  and  desolate  mountains  to 
pleasant  fields  which  spread  away  under  the  wide  scope  of 
the  sky,  and  from  poverty-stricken  and  ignorant  mountaineers 
to  wealthy  and  intelligent  lowlanders.  Among  these  last, 
however,  they  heard  the  expression  of  as  bitter  secession  sen- 
timent as  they  had  ever  been  forced  to  listen  to  among  the 
first,  and  with  far  greater  surprise.  They  scarcely  believed 
their  ears  when  they  heard  "-mouths  which  were  made  for 
singing"  in  coarse  scorn  call  them  "  Union  dogs"  and  "  Aboli- 
tion snakes." 

Three  other  Indiana  regiments,  the  Thurty-Sixth,  the 
Forty-Sixth  and  the  Forty- Seventh,  were  encamped  during 
a  part  of  the  fall  and  a  part  of  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Haven  or  Lebanon.  They  were  commanded  respect- 
ively by  William  Grose,  of  Newcastle,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  prominent  public  men  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  lawyers ;  by  Graham  N.  Fitch,  a  man  of  equal 
talent,  and  who  early  forsook  the  modest  path  of  the  physi 
cian  for  the  ambitious  career  of  the  politician ;  and  by  James 
R.  Slack,  an  aspiring  lawyer  and  politician. 

The  Thirty-Sixth  was  composed  of  men  from  the  staid 
Quaker  region  round  Richmond.  It  was  completely  equipped 
and  armed,  the  flank  companies  with  Enfield  rifles,  the  others 
with  an  excellent  French  musket,  when  in  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember it  moved  toward  the  South.  It  was  very  common 
for  citizens  who  remained  at  home  to  present  a  horse  to  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  his  offer- 
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ing  himself  for  their  defence,  but  the  Chaplain  did  not  so 
often  receive  a  gift  which  was  equally  appropriate.  In  the 
Thirty- Sixth  it  was  the  Chaplam,  Rev.  Orange  Lemon,  on 
whom  the  favor  was  bestowed.  Before  the  close  of  the  next 
December  company  B,  of  the  Thirty- Sixth,  sent  home  to 
Muncie  and  its  vicinity  nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Forty-Sixth  left  Logansport  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, and  passing  through  Indianapolis  reached  Madison, 
and  embarked  on  steamboats  to  go  down  the  river,  on  a  Sun- 
day morning.  As  the  boats,  loaded  with  troops,  pushed  off 
from  the  shore  crowded  with  people,  the  band  playing,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  hats  waving  farewells,  the  church  bells  began 
to  ring  for  morning  service.  A  similar,  but  long  past,  scene 
rose  as  vividly  as  the  present  to  the  minds  of  many.  In  1846 
two  companies  of  soldiers  from  Logansport,  going  to  join 
the  army  in  Mexico,  embarked  from  the  crowded  shore  of 
Madison  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  the  church  bells  were 
ringing.  Some  of  the  citizens  who  were  then  on  the  shore 
now  stood  on  the  shore;  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  on 
the  river  then  were  now  on  the  river ;  and  the  same  drummer 
was  plying  his  drum-stick,  and  as  vigorously  now  as  then. 

The  Forty- Seventh  went  first  to  Bardstown.  Remaining 
there  only  a  few  days,  it  encamped  on  New  Year's  Eve  at 
Camp  Wickliffe,  near  New  Haven. 

Two  companies  of  Indiana  cavalry  were  also  at  Camp 
Wickliffe,  and  were  kept  in  activ-e  employment  as  scouts. 
Captain  Moreau's  company  was  from  Knightstown ;  Captain 
Klein's  from  Florence.  They  were  early  included  in  the  Thhd 
cavalry,  although  not  united  with  the  regiment 

Calhoun,  a  little  town  seated  in  the  mud  on  the  banks  of 
Green  river,  was  another  spot  which  was  thronged  with  Union 
troops.  The  Thirty-First,  Forty-Thhd,  Forty-Second  and 
Forty-Fourth  Indiana  regiments  were  encamped  here,  al- 
though frequently  one  or  another  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
Henderson,  Owensboro  or  South  Carrolton.  These  regiments 
were  under  the  command  of  an  editor,  a  farmer,  a  lawyer  and 
a  druggist. 

The  Thhty-First  moved  down  to  Evansville  about  the  time 
the  Tenth  was  sent  into  Kentucky,     It  was  entirely  full, 
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thoroughly  equipped,  and  had  received  some  military  instruic- 
tion.  The  citizens  of  Evansville,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
their  town  by  the  bold  movement  of  Buckner,  desired  to  re- 
tain the  protection  of  the  Thirty-First  until  the  Home- Guard 
eould  be  properly  formed  and  armed.  But  after  only  a  short 
delay  in  Evansvillcy  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Calhoun. 
For  a  time  it  was  stretched  along  the  river  for  the  protection 
of  its  locksy  which,  it  was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter 
forwarded  to  Governor  Morton,  were  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. For  a  time,  also,  it  was  encamped  at  Henderson,  where 
the  conquest  it  made  over  prejudice  was  even  more  striking: 
than  that  of  the  Tenth,  as  the  citizens  of  Henderson  were 
still  less  loyal  than  the  citizens  of  Bardstown. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  conquests  of  this  kind,  al- 
though much  boasted  of  at  the  moment,  were  real.  They 
were  certainly  not  lasting.  Kentucky  secessionists  were  never 
generous  enough  to  be  convinced  or  persuaded.  They  are  in 
the  category  of  the  blind  who  will  not  see. 

Colonel  Cruft  is  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College.  He  was 
an  editor  and  lawyer.  His  position  as  a  business  man  was 
good,  and  his  attention  to  his  new  duties,  with  his  ability  in 
grasping  them,  promised  an  equal  position  in  the  army.  He 
is  said  to  have  a  cold,  unimpressible  temperament,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  his  character  in  the  light  of  the  battles  in 
which  he  has  taken  part  and  believe  him  incapable  of  warmth. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  cannon  balls  he  is  a  hero. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Third,  George  K.  Steele,  was  a 
farmer,  the  first  up  to  this  number  in  the  list  of  Colonels,  and 
he  cannot  truthfully  be  called  simply  a  farmer,  as  he  is  also  a 
banker.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains,  that 
while  the  ranks  are  filled  from  the  country  and  the  line  officers 
.  are  often  farmers,  and  while  farmers  form  a  large  part  of  our 
Legislature,  and  fill  other  civil  offices,  they  are  almost  never  at 
at  the  head  of  regiments.* 

In  October  the  Forty-Third  moved  from  Terra  Haute  to 

*  Several  gentlemen  who  became  prominent  in  the  army  were  engaged  in 
farming  as  a  secondary  pursuit.  Two  of  our  Generals,  for  instance,  were 
farmers,  at.  the  same  time  that  they  were  lawyer  and  politician. 
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Spottsville,  Kentucky.     Remaining  there  but  a  short  time  it 
-encamped  for  the  winter  at  Calhoun. 

The  Forty-Second,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jones, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Evansville,  and  formerly  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  marched  to  Henderson  in  the  middle 
of  October.  It  endured  a  few  weeks  of  mud  in  Calhoun ;  a 
short  time  of  still  greater  mud  at  Owensboro,  and  a  little 
period  of  unparalleled  mud  at  South  Carrolton.  At  this  latter 
place  it  threw  up  a  long  Kne  of  earthworks,  and  felled  a  quan- 
tity of  timber.  Its  presence  was  very  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try people.  A  scouting  party  from  the  Forty-Second  was 
received  with  most  grateful  demonstrations  at  Greenville, 
which  Union  troops  had  not  before  visited,  while  it  had  been 
long  annoyed  by  parties  of  Rebel  cavalry. 

The  Forty-Fourth  was  organized  in  October,  but  remained 
in  Fort  Wayne  until  December,  when  it  was  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky. Going  first  to  Henderson,  it  did  not  encamp  at  Cal- 
houn until  the  close  cf  the  year. 

The  first  encampment  of  the  Thirty- Seventh  Indiana  was 
in  Lawrenceburg,  where  it  remained  about  a  month.  Here 
the  Chaplain,  Rev.  John  H.  Lozier,  organized  a  regimental 
church,  composed  of  different  religious  sects,  and  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  not  previously  been  church  members.  He 
took  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  some  friend  of  each 
member,  in  order  to  make  a  report,  whether  the  man  lived  or 
■died,  of  his  standing  in  the  regiment. 

Colonel  Hazzard  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  had 
served  as  Captain  of  artillery.  He  was  a  thorough  tactician, 
and  an  extremely  rigid  disciplinarian,  with  none  of  the  arts 
Avhich  seek  or  gain  popularity,  although  he  was  a  highly  pol- 
ished and  refined  gentleman,  drawing  to  liim  with  "  hooks  of 
steel"  those  who  understood  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Thirty-Seventh  was  re- 
moved to  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  where  it  was  joined  by 
two  Ohio  regiments  and  one  Michigan.  They  were  all  em- 
ployed in  building  earthworks  on  the  hills  south  of  a  little 
town  ambitiously  called  West  Point,  and  in  guarding  with 
seven  six-pounders  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  turnpike.  Li 
tke middle  of  November  the  Thirty- Seventh  marched  twenty- 
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five  miles  over  a  rough  road  and  through  a  poor  eowatry^ 
covered  with  low  red  oaks,  to  Elizabethtown. 

The  first  Sunday  in  December  the  sacrament  was  celebra- 
ted in  the  regimental  church,  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  also  par- 
ticipating. Like  little  children  recalling  sweet  remembrances 
of  home,  and  of  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  parents,  the 
Christian  soldiers  partook  of  the  sacred  emblems,  yet  feeling 
they  could  not  be  separated  from  the  love  of  Christ.  "  Several 
applied  for  church  membership,  and  the  day  closed  with  a 
narrative  of  Christian  experience,  so  mingled  with  the  motives 
which  moved  the  speakers  to  enlist,  as  to  show  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  ignore  from  religion  or  the  pulpit  the  claims 
of  patriotism  in  this  war.  No  mercejiary  spirit,  no  thirst  for 
fame,  but  duty  to  God  and  their  country  alone  had  taken 
them  from  their  peaceful  homes  and  remunerating  toils.  If 
the  highest  motives  make  the  best  soldiers,  these  men  cannot 
be  surpassed  They  would  do  for  Cromwell's  soldiers  who 
"trusted  in  God,"  or  for  Havelock's  saints  who  were  "turned 
out  in  every  crisis,"  and  they  may  yet  prove  to  be  "  the  sword 
of  the  Lord"  against  Southern  Rebels.* 

Two  companies  of  cavalry  went  from  Indiana  to  the  mouth 
of  Salt  river  the  first  of  November^  and  there  joining  the 
Thii'ty-Seventh,  moved  on  with  it  to  Elizabethtown.  One, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Graham,  was  from  Clermont 
and  Franklin;  the  other,  under  Captain  Gaddis,  was  from 
Franlifort.  "With  the  two  companies  at  Camp  WicklifTe, 
they  were  included  in  the  Tiiird  cavalry,  and  were  the  only 
companies  of  the  regiment  which  served  in  the  West.  They 
were  constantly  employed  in  scouting. 

The  Second  cavalry,  or  Forty-First  regiment  Indiana  vol- 
unteers, although  mustered  into  the  service  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, was  allowed  to  remain  in  Indianapolis  until  December 
was  half  gone.  It  was  not  then  fully  equipped,  nor  was  it 
fully  supplied  with  transportation  until  the  next  April,  though 
many  a  long  day's  march  intervened.  The  unreadiness  was 
not  due  in  any  degree  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
were  thorough  western  men,  full  of  enterprise,  ardor  and  that 

*  J.  D.,  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
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abandonment  of  themselves  to  their  plans  or  projects,  which 
is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  yomig  com- 
munities, and  to  be  exceptional  in  long-settled  regions. 

Colonel  John  A.  Bridgland  was  a  wholesale  tobacco  mer- 
chant in  Richmond.  He  was  strict,  almost  severe,  in  his 
management  of  the  regiment. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Norris  was  a  graduate  of  "West  Point, 
and  had  served  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Chapultepec.  He  was  in  the  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  made  Fremont's  name 
the  delight  of  every  bold  boy  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
his  full  proportion  of  the  honor  which  all  the  members  of  the 
expedition  shared  with  the  leader.  He  was  the  companion 
of  Kit  Carson  in  several  hardy  undertakings. 

Adjutant  Woolley  was  also  a  West  Pointer,  and,  though 
he  had  no  brilliant  stories  of  daring  and  danger  to  relate,  his 
present  prompt  attention  to  duty,  and  a  peculiar  kindness  and 
good  humor,  set  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  regiment. 

The  man  in  the  regiment  who,  above  all  others,  united  in 
himself  and  even  intensified  western  characteristics,  was  the 
senior  Major,  Robert  Read  Stewart.  Being  the  son  of  gen- 
uine Msh  p'arents,  his  western  character  was  grafted  on  an 
Irish  stock.  His  early  career,  controlled  only  by  caprice,  was 
as  free  and  wild  as  it  was  singular. 

In  his  boyhood,  followed  up  on  some  truant  expedition, 
captured  and  led  home  by  an  imperious  elder  brother,  he,  at 
the  door,  assumes  a  grave  demeanor,  and  presents  his  brother 
as  the  culprit  to  an  offended  mother,  who,  silencing  all  attempt 
at  explanation,  vigorously  applies  the  rod  to  the  wrong  back. 
But  little  later  he  is  an  enlisted  soldier  in  Captain  Kearney's 
company  of  United  States  dragoons,  now  boldly  carrying 
important  dispatches  alone  through  fifty  miles  of  the  enemy's 
country ;  then  modestly  serving  General  Scott  as  orderly ;  at 
one  time  fighting  at  Contreras,  Molino-del-Ray,  Garito-san- 
Cosmo,  Lake  Chalco,  plunging  headlong  on  an  unmanageable 
horse  over  the  breastworks  at  Cherubusco;  and  at  another 
time,  for  this  last  act  of  distinguished  bravery,  receiving  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States*  .ajld 
saying  bluffly,  ^' You'd  better  give;  it  to  inj  liQisei'' 
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In  1850  Stewart  is  seen  in  California,  engaged  in  com- 
mission business,  but  he  throws  his  tame  employment  aside 
when  Colonel  Walker,  of  fillibuster  fame,  calls  for  men  to 
assist  in  the  deliverance  of  Nicaragua,  and  raising  a  company- 
he  starts  with  it,  but  at  San  Francisco  he  is  checked  by  an 
unforeseen  affliction,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
He  does  not,  however,  lose  his  elasticity,  and  when  he  is 
heard  from  again  he  is  settled,  if  such  a  man  can  be  settled, 
on  Frazer  river,  in  the  British  Possessions,  and  is  there  en- 
gaged in  trade.  Soon  he  disappears  from  this  quiet  region, 
but  only  to  re-appear  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  still  more 
naiTOw  and  uncongenial  field.  Next  he  is  traversing  Lower 
California,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  In  this  last  country, 
reached  too  late  for  action,  he  hears  the  rumor  of  war  at  home. 
Bronzed,  bearded,  long-haired,  in  nothing  but  the  old,  unresting 
fire  like  the  stripHng  who  went  to  the  Mexican  war,  he  arrives 
at  home,  and  recalls  the  fading  remembrance  of  himself. 

Under  the  first  caU  for  troops  Bob  Stewart  raised  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  one  of  which  was  unaccepted ;  the  other 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  at  first  for  twelve 
months,  afterwards,  when  the  term  of  enlistment  was  changed, 
for  three  years.  The  services  tliis  company  performed  in 
West  Virginia,  as  the  body-guard  of  General  Rosecrans,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Captain  Stewart  remained  under 
Rosecrans  until  recalled  to  Indianapolis  to  take  the  position 
of  senior  Major  in  the  Second  cavalry. 

The  junior  Major,  Edward  M.  McCook,  like  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, was  transferred  from  the  United  States  army. 
He  was  one  of  the  "fighting  McCook  family,"  which  lost  its 
youngest  at  Bull  Run,  its  oldest  in  the  pursuit  of  Morgan, 
and  its  most  distinguished  member  by  assassination,  and  he 
was  a  worthy  scion  of  the  old  stock. 

One  of  the  Captains  in  the  Second  cavalry  was  John  W. 
Stewart,  who  was  like  his  brother  in  spirit,  with  something 
more  of  fun  and  less  of  fire.  He  was  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
in  Terre  Haute  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  known  through 
the  Wabash  Valley  for  his  practical  jokes.  In  September  he 
raised  a  company,  and  boarded  it  at  his  own  expense,  until 
it  was  mustered  into  service.     He  went  into  the  Second  cav- 
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airy  as  a  private,  but  was  unanimously  elected  Captain  of 
company  E. 

The  Second  cavalry,  twelve  hundred  in  number,  left  In- 
dianapolis on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  December.  The 
beauty  and  power  of  the  horses,  the  spirit  of  the  riders,  the 
length  of  the  line,  more  than  a  mile,  attracted  much  attention 
along  the  route,  which  led  through  Martinsville,  Blooming- 
ton  and  Bedford.  At  the  last  place  the  regiment  was  thrown 
on  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  as  their  tents  and  rations, 
the  train  being  delayed  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  did  not  arrive. 
The  Second  cavalry  went  dkectly  to  Bardstown,  thence  to 
Green  river,  where  it  did  picket  duty  nearly  two  months. 
During  the  time  it  was  engaged  in  one  skirmish. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Brigadier  General  Thomas  J. 
Wood,  commanding  the  Fifth  Brigade  of  the  Second  Divis- 
ion, was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a  camp  of  instruction  at 
Bardstown.  General  Wood  was  already  well  known,  having 
been  very  efficient  in  Indianapolis  during  the  spring  and 
summer  in  mustering  and  disciplining  the  new  recruits.  His 
indefatigable  industry  and  his  familiarity  with  military  affairs 
brought  order  out  of  confusion,  and  taught  invaluable  lessons 
to  the  new  soldiers.  It  was  in  consideration  of  his  services 
in  Indianapolis  that  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  in 
the  Second  Division,  and  that  he  was  now  removed  from 
that  position  to  the  work  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the 
new  troops  at  Bardstown.  He  found  here  a  large  number 
of  regiments,  while  others  were  still  arriving. 

The  Forty-Ninth  regiment  crossed  the  Ohio  the  11th  of 
December,  and  marched  to  Bardstown  in  two  days  and  a  half. 
The  field  officers  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  giving 
their  horses  to  the  most  fatigued  of  the  men,  who,  with  the 
unaccustomed  burden  of  knapsacks,  found  the  first  march  fuU 
as  much  as  they  could  bear. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  December  21st,  as  all  lay  quiet  in 
sleep,  the  bugle  sounded  a  hurried  and  fearful  call  to  arms. 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  men  were  rushing  together 
to  form  in  line  of  battle  for  the  reception  of  Buckner,  who 
was  said  to  be  within  three  miles.  Some  were  without  caps, 
others  without  boots,  some  in  their  comrades'  clothes,  a  few 
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in  no  clothes  at  all  were  wofully  searching  the  dark  tents  for 
something  to  wear.  Flushed  and  pale,  composed  and  quiv- 
ering with  excitement,  the  men  looked  to  the  Colonel  for  a 
word  of  advice  before  the  shock  of  battle.  To  their  surprise 
they  were  informed  that  no  enemy  was  near,  and  that  the 
alarm  was  simply  a  trial,  and  a  lesson  to  teach  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared  for  an  emergency. 

Colonel  John  W.  Ray  was  practising  law  in  Jeffersonville 
at  the  time  he  entered  the  army.  He  is  the  son  of  Edwin 
Ray,  whom  every  old  Indianian  knew  as  an  eloquent  and 
saint-like  Methodist  preacher.  Left  fatherless  in  infancy  he 
suffered  a  loss  for  which  no  guidance  or  teaching  could  atone, 
but  free  from  the  imbecility  which  would  cast  responsibility 
upon  circumstances,  he  has  honored  his  father's  memory  by 
his  life.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Greencastle. 

The  Fiftieth  regiment,  with  its  Colonel,  Cyrus  L.  Dunliam, 
a  forrner  member  of  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
man  of  force  and  fire,  left  Seymour  on  the  25th  of  October, 
and,  marching  slowly  through  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Law- 
rence, Washington,  Orange  and  Floyd,  recruiting  on  the  way, 
reached  Bardstown  on  Christmas. 

"The  Fifty-First  left  Indianapolis  the  16th  of  December,  at 
the  same  time  the  Second  cavalry  left,  and  with  that  regiment 
made  a  greater  miKtary  display  on  the  streets  than  Indianapo- 
lis had  yet  seen.  Colonel  Streight  abandoned  a  flourishing 
book-bindery  to  enter  the  army.  He  is  entirely  a  self-made 
man,  and  possessed  of  a  hard,  resolved  purpose,  which  cames 
him  over  or  through  obstacles,  or  failing  to  do  that  leaves  him 
unscathed. 

The  Fifty-Seventh  was  recruited  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  J.  W.  T.  McMuUen  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Hardin.  It  was 
mustered  into  the  service  at  Richmond,  but  it  removed  to  In- 
dianapolis early  in  December,  and  the  same  month  went  to 
Bardstown. 

The  Fifty- Seventh  was  of  peculiar  character,  containing 
at  least  eight  Methodist  preachers,  and  being  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  religious  men. 

Colonel  McMuUen  is  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
the  State.     He  has  something  of  that  which  makes  the  great- 
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iiess  of  Spurgeon,  the  power  of  penetrating  with  deep  and 
tender  feeling  into  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature,  and  of  handling  both  with  a  sort  of  rev- 
erent familiarity.  He  entered  the  ministry  quite  young,  with 
mind  undeveloped,  taste  uncultivated  and  ardor  uncontrolled, 
and  being  by  birth  or  parentage  an  Irishman,  he  obtained  for 
himself  the  cognomen  of  "  Wild  Irishman."  His  voice  was 
stentorian ;  he  exhorted  sinners  as  old  people  tallv  to  foreign- 
ers, believing  that  the  higher  he  pitched  his  tone  the  better 
they  could  understand,  and  he  could  easily  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  half  mile.  He  felt  his  deficiencies,  how^ever, 
and  possessed  at  the  same  time  an  honest  love  of  knowledge. 
He,  consequently,  divided  his  devotion  between  the  church 
and  his  study,  and  as  time  passed  acquired  a  more  subdued 
and  thoughtful  style.  His  health  was  broken  with  close  ap- 
plication to  books  and  a  conscientious  attention  to  ministerial 
duties,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  call  to  arms. 

The  Fifty-Eighth  left  Princeton  early  in  December,  and  went 
directly  to  Portland,  Kentucky,  where  it  received  arms  and 
accoutrements.  It  lay  in  camp  several  days  a  few  miles  from 
Louisville,  then  marched  four  miles  beyond  Bardstown  to 
Camp  Cedar  Grove.  The  position  being  cold  and  exposed, 
the  regiment  went  seven  miles  the  other  side  of  Bardstown, 
and  formed  a  more  comfortable  encampment,  ditching  around 
it  and  sheltering  it  as  much  as  possible  from  rain  and  wind. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  v/as  H.  M.  Cair,whohad 
served  as  Captain  in  the  Eleventh  regiment  during  the  three 
months'  campaign. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  to  the  music  of 
one  of  the  finest  bands  in  Indiana,  the  Thirty-Fifth  marched 
down  the  streets  of  Indianapolis  to  take  its  departure.  The 
beautiful  green  flag  which  floated  above  the  regiment  bore 
upon  it,  beside  the  Harp  and  Shamrock  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
the  American  Eagle  and  the  motto,  "Be  just  and  fear  not." 
The  Thirty-Fifth,  in  its  regimental  character,  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  wonderful  figure  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's dream,  except  that  instead  of  fine  gold,  its  head 
was  of  copper,  while  the  noble  metal  was  in  the  body,  or  in 
the  subordinate  members. 
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The  Irish  regiment  spent  two  weeks  in  camp  in  Jefferson- 
vUle,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  for  Kentucky. 
Through  Louisville,  where  it  was  received  with  courtesy  and 
attention,  it  proceeded  to  Bardstown,  where  its  appearance 
drew  out  all  the  Union  flags  which  could  be  found  or  made, 
even  secessionists  protecting  themselves  for  the  occasion  un- 
der the  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  cause  of  this  extended  devotion  to  the  flag  was  a  rep- 
utation which  the  Irish  regiment  had  unconsciously  obtained 
of  possessing  the  ferocity  of  the  Hessians  in  the  British  army 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  devour  an  enemy. 

The  Fortieth  regiment  arrived  at  Bardstown,  and  entered 
the  camp  of  instruction  the  9th  of  January.  Its  commander, 
Colonel  William  C.  Wilson,  was  an  attorney  in  Lafayette 
when  he  entered  the  army.     He  was  an  efficient  officer. 

Beside  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  five  Indiana  batteries  of 
artillery  joined  Buell's  army  in  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

The  Fifth  Indiana  battery,  recruited  by  Captain  Peter 
Simonson  and  Lieutenants  Rankin  and  Morrison,  was  mus- 
tered into  service  in  Indianapolis  on  the  22d  of  November. 
It  went  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Camp  Gilbert,  near  Louis- 
ville, where  it  was  placed  in  a  school  of  instruction  under 
Captain  Terrill  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.  Its  armament  con- 
sisted of  two  twelve-pounders,  two  six-pounder  rifle  and  two 
six-pounder  smooth  bores. 

The  Sixth  or  "  Morton"  battery  was  entirely  made  up  of 
Germans,  the  most  of  whom  had  learned  artiUery  service  in 
Europe.  The  battery  went  from  Indianapolis  to  Evansville 
the  2d  of  October,  and  thence  to  Henderson,  Calhoun,  South 
Carrolton  and  Owensboro,  moving  from  place  to  place  during 
the  winter. 

The  Fourth  battery,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Asahel  K.  Bush,  the  Seventh,  under  Captain  Harris,  and  the 
Eighth,  under  Captain  Cochran,  all  entered  camps  of  in- 
struction in  Kentucky. 

The  first  Indiana  troops  to  enter  Kentucky  were  the  Elev- 
enth and  the  Twenty-Third,  which,  coming  from  St.  Louis, 
landed  at  Paducah  the  11th  of  September.     Colonel  Wallace 
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still  commanded  the  Eleventh.  Colonel  William  L.  Sander- 
son, who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Twenty- Third.  The  regiments  encamped  beside 
each  other  on  a  beautiful  spot.  Paducah  was  the  principal 
town  in  northwestern  Kentucky,  and  had  been  very  prosperous, 
but  it  now  looked  deserted  and  mournful.  Stores  were  closed, 
mills  "vvere  idle,  many  of  the  best  houses  were  vacant,  and 
even  the  churches,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  aban- 
doned, the  clergymen  having  gone  with  their  straying  sheep 
into  the  wilderness  of  rebellion. 

"When  the  Indiana  regiments  arrived  nearly  ten  thousand 
troops  were  already  in  Paducah.  In  regard  to  property  the 
most  rigid  discipline  was  enforced  by  General  Smith,  the 
officer  in  command.  Grog-shops  of  high  and  low  degree 
were  all  closed.  Men  were  advised  to  take  no  notice  of  in- 
sults which  were  sometimes  showered  on  them ;  and  officers, 
privates  and  servants  belonging  to  the  regiments  were  ordered 
not  to  hold  any  conversation  with  slaves,  or  with  the  free 
colored  people  of  the  town.  So  desirous  was  General  Smith 
to  avoid  unnecessary  irritation  of  the  feelings  of  irrascible 
Kentuckians,  that  he  even  allowed  a  Rebel  flag  to  float  over 
the  house  of  a  secessionist.  This  the  Eleventh  Indiana 
would  not  allow,  and  the  flag  was  torn  dorn,  producing  some 
commotion  and  disorder.  The  circumstance  was  mortifying 
to  General  Smith,  who,  in  the  observance  of  a  strict  obedience 
to  his  superiors,  found  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers  mutinously 
opposing  him. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  troops  fortifications  were  com- 
menced. A  powerful  abatis  was  made  of  the  heavy  shaggy- 
topped  oak  trees  and  undergrowth  of  the  same  character, 
which  covered  the  country.  By  this  means  every  access  to 
the  town  was  cut  off  except  the  public  roads,  which  were  but 
three  in  number,  and  were  commanded  by  heavy  artillery. 

The  enemy  was  near  and  daring.  Scouts  were  constantly 
on  the  look  out,  alarms  were  frequent,  and  several  times  the 
regiments  were  forced  to  stand  all  night  in  the  rain  or  cold 
watching  for  the  enemy. 

Clay  King,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Paducah,  had  a  Rebel 
force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  encamped  near  Mayfield 
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thirty  miles  south  of  the  Federal  force.  He  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  homes  of  loyal  people,  occasionally  sending  out 
foraging  parties  on  the  railroad  within  a  few  miles  of  Padu- 
cah.  To  intercept  the  trains  carrying  large  foraging  par- 
ties foiu-  expeditions,  at  different  times,  were  sent  out  as  far 
as  Viola,  a  station  twenty  miles  from  Paducah.  In  the  first 
expedition  the  Eleventh  was  engaged;  in  the  second  the 
Eighth  IMissouri;  in  the  third  the  Twenty- Third  Indiana;  in 
the  fourth  the  Eleventh  again.  They  all  met  with  equal  ill- 
success,  marching  through  a  lonely  and  desolate  region,  which 
even  the  birds  and  squirrels  had  deserted,  and  where  nothing 
was  abundant  but  secessionists;  floundering  through  mud 
and  mire,  stumbling  in  ruts  and  cuts,  climbing  rough  hillocks, 
wading  streams,  and  at  last  reaching  Viola  only  to  find  that 
their  approach  had  been  announced,  and  an  informer  had 
hastened  to  arrest  and  save  the  train.  Each  expedition  was 
a  degree  more  disagreeable  and  more  laborious  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  as  the  road  was  each  time  worse.  The  last 
reached  a  climax,  the  Eleventh  being  forced  on  its  return  to 
assist  the  horses  and  mules  in  dragging  the  Chicago  Light 
Artillery,  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  through  roads  which 
a  beating  rain  made  more  toilsome  at  every  step.  After  this 
fourth  attempt  Clay  King  remained  unmolested. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  General  Halleck  issued  an  order, 
setting  forth  that,  as  important  information  respecting  the 
number  and  condition  of  his  forces  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
enemy  by  fugitive  slaves,  no  such  persons  should  thereafter 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  nor  of  any  forces 
on  the  march.  It  was  a  cruel  and  unjust  order,  and  thrust 
back  into  slavery  thousands  who  tremblingly  touched  the 
skirts  of  liberty.  Seldom  has  a  sadder  sight  been  seen  than 
a  poor,  wearied,  hungry  slave,  all  the  way  from  Tennessee, 
in  search  of  freedom,  standing  in  his  rags  and  submissive 
helplessness  before  a  General,  who  delivers  him  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  to  be  returned  to  his  master  They  who  reached 
the  picket  line  and  were  not  allowed  to  pass  were  not  so  ut- 
terly cast  down  and  lost  as  he  who  had  penetrated  to  the 
inner  circle,  to  fall  there  into  the  clutches  of  law.  General 
Smith,  although  he  allowed  the  Rebel  flag  to  fly,  replied  to  a 
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gentleman,  who  asked  his  aid  in  searching  for  his  servant, 
"  Sir,  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  my  country  thirty-five  years, 
and  I  will  not  disgrace  my  old  age  by  becoming  a  slave-hun- 
ter. K  you  can  find  your  negro,  take  him,  but  neither  I  nor 
my  men  shall  hunt  him  for  you." 

Colonel  Wallace  was  made  a  Brigadier  General  in  Sep- 
te'mber,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twenty- 
Third,  the  Eighth  Missouri,  Smith's  company  of  the  Chicago 
Light  Artillery,  and  two  companies  of  United  States  cavalry. 
He  was  tireless  in  instruction,  and  was  assisted  by  able  sub- 
ordinates. Colonel  McGinnis,  who  succeeded  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eleventh,  was  as  indefatigable  and  as  skilful  in 
the  care  of  his  regiment.  A  worthy  spirit  of  emulation  in- 
spired all  the  officers  and  all  the  men.  As  might  be  expected 
the  brigade  soon  excelled  in  military  exercises,  and  as  long  as 
it  held  together  it  was  accounted  unsurpassed,  if  not  un- 
equalled, on  the  parade  ground. 

Wherever  regiments  were,  on  the  Tennessee,  the  Salt  or 
the  Green,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  were  in  tents,  pro- 
tected from  the  open  air  by  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  cloth.  All 
discomforts  were  ascribed  to  the  form  of  these  canvass  dwell- 
ings until  the  Sibley  was  received,  and  the  first  novelty  was 
worn  off,  when  the  new  tent  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  cen- 
sure and  complaint.  Among  twenty  men  crowded  into  one 
little  room,  which  w^as  now  insufferably  warm,  and  in  five 
minutes  insufferably  cold,  cooking  over  a  stove  in  the  cen- 
ter, eating  together,  sleeping  together,  getting  their  guns  mixed 
and  their  hats  lost,  (after  a  little  experience  socks  and  boots 
were  never  taken  off,)  peace  was  out  of  the  question.  Even, 
when  taught  by  still  further  experience,  a  man's  hat  was 
put  under  his  head,  and  his  gun  was  hugged  in  his  arms 
while  he  slept,  there  were  still  subjects  of  dispute.  If 
nineteen  were  agreed,  the  twentieth  was  sure  to  be  a  crooked 
stick,  which  would  fit  into  nothing.  Patriots,  though  they 
are  the  noblest  men  in  the  world,  cannot  bear  every  an- 
noyance with  amiability.  Many  a  good  soldier,  with  dish- 
cloth in  one  hand  and  pot  in  another,  with  smoke  in  his 
eyes  and  his  feet  slipping  in  water  or  grease  somebody  had 
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spilled,  scolded  like  a  vixen.  K  he  had  an  opportunity  he 
urged  the  return  of  his  former  tent;  while  the  occupant  of 
the  old  wedge,  cooldng  out  of  doors  in  rain  and  snow,  looked 
with  an  envious  eye  upon  the  sheltered  inmate  of  the  Sibley 
and  besought  a  like  accommodation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  winter  the  Thirty- Seventh  made 
itself  somewhat  comfortable  by  means  which  George  Buffing- 
ton,  a  private  in  the  regiment,  devised.  A  small  stick  chimney, 
besmeared  with  mud,  was  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  wedge 
tent,  and  the  canvass  was  closed  round  it,  so  as  to  leave  the 
fireplace  inside  and  the  top  of  the  chimney  outside.  An  India 
rubber  blanket  closed  the  opening  caused  by  parting  the  folds 
of  the  cloth.  This  was  cheerful,  but  it  had  some  objection- 
able points,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  inventions  for  the 
warming  of  houses  with  thin  cloth  walls ;  and  not  a  few  sol- 
diers, impatient  of  smoke,  or  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
actually  spent  the  winter  without  fire. 

The  inconveniences  of  camp  life  were  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  ill-health  produced  by  bad  air  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  regi- 
ments which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  present  chapter, 
would  be  to  repeat  an  already  more  than  twice  told  tale  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  one  to  which  no  repetition  and  no 
attempt  at  delineation  can  do  justice. 

Influenced  by  various  causes  the  regiments  suffered  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  Thirty-Sixth,  for  example,  composed 
of  men  of  mature  years,  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  were  not  driven  to  forced  marches,  had  compara- 
tively little  sickness.  The  regiments  at  Paducah  suffered  less 
than  the  most  of  those  in  central  Kentucky.  The  hospitals 
in  some  were  much  better  than  in  others.  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry, 
who  went  out  as  surgeon  to  the  Eleventh,  but  eoon  had  the 
whole  brigade  in  his  care,  took  possession  of  the  vacated 
Presbyterian  parsonage  in  Paducah,  of  General  Tilghman's 
residence,  of  a  large  boarding-house,  and  of  several  other 
houses  of  like  commodious  dimensions  for  his  sick,  and  made 
them  quite  comfortable.     The  Thirty-Seventh,  at  Elizabedi- 
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town,  also  had  a  fine  hospital,  which  loyal  ladies  kept  cheer- 
ful with  hot-house  flowers.  But  many  others  found  small 
comfort  in  little  school  houses,  dirty  court  houses,  and  churches 
with  hard  and  sloping  benches,  or  in  buildings  which  were  more 
commodious,  but  situated  in  low  and  sickly  regions. 


19 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON  TO  THE  CUMBERLAND.— UP  THE  TENNESSEEL 

During  the  winter  Bowling  Green  was  the  center  of  the 
Rebel  line  of  operations  in  Kentucky.  On  the  left  was 
Columbus,  situated  on  a  lofty  bluff,  and  so  strongly  fortified 
that  it  seemed  almost  impregnable,  and  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson,  commanding  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers. 
On  the  right  was  General  Zollicoffer,  who  had  advanced,  in 
spite  of  a  renewed  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Schoepf, 
and  entrenched  himself  with  about  eight  thousand  men  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland,  opposite  JVIill  Spring.  He 
of  course  held  the  road  leading  through  Cumberland  Gap  to 
East  Tennessee,  and  to  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  MobUfe 
railway.  Northeast  of  Zollicoffer  was  General  Marshall  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  on  the  border  of  Virginia, 
and  with  the  Confederate  troops  in  that  State  completing  the 
Rebel  line  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Potomac. 

General  Grant,  from  Cairo  and  Paducah,  threatened  Colum- 
bus. General  Buell,  while  organizing  and  preparing  for  future 
operations  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
kept  his  eye  upon  Buckner  at  Bowling  Green,  Zollicoffer  and 
Marshall. 

Marshall's  flying  forces,  always  ready  to  pounce  on  Schoepf, 
had  kept  the  attention  of  the  latter  engaged,  while  Zollicoffer 
crossed  the  Cumberland. 

General  Thomas  organized  at  Lebanon  the  First  Division 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  his  command  in  readiness 
to  take  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  pro- 
gress of  Zollicofler  by  the  last  of  December.  On  the  31st 
he  commenced  to  move  over  roads  which  in  mid-summer  are 
difficult  and  painful,  and  in  mid-winter  are  indescribably  bad 
After  a  moat  laborious  march  he  reached,  January  17th,  a 
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point  ten  miles  north  of  Mill  Spring,  called  Logan's  Cross 
Koads.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  General  Schoepf, 
who  had  at  Somerset  a  force  of  four  infantry  regiments  and 
two  batteries  of  artillery.  A  combined  movement  was  agreed 
on,  and  Schoepf  retm-ned  to  Somerset  to  bring  his  troops 
forward. 

General  Thomas,  placing  twenty  of  Wolford's  cavalry  and 
two  companies  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  about  a  half  mile  in 
front,  went  into  camp  with  the  small  number  of  his  troops 
"which  were  with  him  in  the  advance,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  remainder  of  his  division.  On  the  18th  three  or  four 
regiments  emerged  from  the  rear,  and  reported  the  chief  part 
of  the  train  tip  to  the  hubs  of  the  carriage  wheels  and  im- 
movable in  mud. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  General  Thomas  had  with  hira 
at  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  the  Ninth  Ohio,  Second  Minnesota, 
Tenth  Indiana  and  Fourth  Kentucky  regiments  of  infantry, 
Wolford's  regiment  of  cavalry,  four  companies  of  the  First 
Michigan  Engineers,  and  an  Ohio  battery  of  artillery.  He 
expected  to  be  joined  on  the  19th  by  the  Fourteenth  Ohio, 
Tenth  Kentucky,  and  by  three  of  General  Schoepf's  regi- 
ments, and  to  make  a  combined  movement  on  the  20th  upon 
the  enemy's  entrenchments. 

General  Crittenden,  however,  who  had  joined  ZoUicofFer  a 
few  days  previously,  and,  outranking  him,  had  taken  com- 
mand, determined  not  to  await  an  attack.  The  Rebel  troops 
in  spite  of  the  strength  of  their  position  were  in  a  critical 
condition,  having  on  hand  but  two  or  three  days'  rations, 
while  it  was  not  possible  for  foraging  parties  to  squeeze  food 
from  the  starved  region  around.  Because  of  this  scarcity  they 
could  support  themselves  within  their  entrenchments  but  a 
very  short  time.  Moreover,  General  Crittenden  received  in- 
formation that  only  two  of  Thomas'  regiments  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  and  that  all  the  rest  of 
Thomas'  division,  exhausted  and  discouraged  by  the  difficul- 
ties it  had  encountered,  was  still  behind.  He  left  his  ei> 
trenchments,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  and  overwheiming  the  smsdl  force  at 
Logan's. 
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It  was  scarcely  daybreak,  on  a  cloudy,  rainy  Sunday  morny 
ing,  when  the  twenty  horsemen  on  the  watch  saw  the  Rebel 
flag  advancing.  They  warned  the  two  companies  of  the 
Tenth  Indiana  which  stood  in  their  rear,  and  galloped  with 
the  intelligence  to  Colonel  Manson.  Colonel  Manson  sent 
the  regunent  forward  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kise  to  sup- 
port the  pickets,  who  were  bravely  standing  their  ground,  and 
went  himself  to  several  Colonels  and  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Thomas  in  the  rear. 

General  Thomas  hastened  the  rear  regiments  forward,  but 
the  Tenth  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  was  engaged 
quite  a  half  hour  before  any  troops  came  to  its  aid.  The 
Fourth  Kentucky  reached  its  left  in  time  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  a  flanking  movement  which  the  Rebels  were 
making,  and  stood  resolutely  at  its  side  while  the  fight  went 
on  with  increased  vivacity.  The  enemy  still  attempting  the 
flanking  movement,  a  part  of  the  Tenth  was  ordered  to  the 
left  of  the  Kentucky  regiment.  Climbing  over  logs  and  fences, 
it  reached  the  position,  to  be  ordered,  when  the  course  of  the 
enemy  was  turned,  back  to  its  original  place. 

But  the  Second  Minnesota  shortly  relieved  the  Tenth,  and 
the  Ninth  Ohio  marched  to  the  right  of  the  Minnesota  regi- 
ment. The  Confederates  fought  desperately,  but  they  met 
desperate  fighting.  The  slight  protection  given  by  a  rail 
fence  was  eagerly  sought  by  both  sides,  and  guns  were  poked 
at  each  other  between  the  rails.  Meantime  the  Twelfth 
Kentucky  and  First  and  Second  East  Tennessee  advanced 
on  the  enemy's  right  and  rear. 

General  ZollicofFer  fell,  shot  by  Colonel  Fry,  but  his  men 
did  not  seem  to  mind  his  fall.  Many  of  them  were  Ken- 
tuckians,  and,  though  double-dyed  traitors,  false  alike  to  coun- 
try and  State,  they  were  brave  in  battle.  They  loved  to  fight ; 
to  gouge  out  eyes  and  bite  off  noses,  to  pound  a  man  to  a 
jelly  was  more  in  their  style  than  to  ply  musket  and  cannon; 
but  they  knew  how  to  stand  up  before  any  anticipated  dan- 
ger; they  could  even  dare  artillery.  They  were  now  fatigued 
with  their  hard  night's  march,  and  were  surprised  to  meet 
more  than  dcuble  the  force  they  had  been  told  to  expect,  but 
they  did  not  waver  until  the  Ninth  Ohio,  a  regiment  of  sturdy. 
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stuTDlDorn  Germans,  under  one  of  the  devoted  Mc Cook's,  ad- 
vanced upon  them  with  drawn  bayonets.  The  Confederates 
stood  a  moment,  and  saw  the  line  of  glistening  steel,  heard 
the  heavy,  rapid  tread,  then  they  gave  way,  the  advance  fall- 
ing back  in  confusion  behind  the  reserve,  which,  in  its  turn, 
.gave  way  and  followed  in  retreat 

As  soon  as  the  troops  could  refill  their  cartridge-boxes 
Oeneral  Thomas  pursued  the  Confederates,  reaching  their 
entrenchments  about  an  hour  before  dark.  He  opened  on 
them  with  cannon.  They  replied  feebly.  Night  closed  in, 
and  the  firing  ceased,  but  preparations  were  made  to  storm 
the  entrenchments  the  following  morning.  Supperless  and 
dinnerless  the  troops  slept  on  their  arms.  They  started  up  at 
daylight,  and  eagerly  moved  forward  to  the  breastworks.  All 
was  quiet  within.  Cannon  were  fired  without  calling  forth 
a  response.  Skirmishers  approached  cautiously  and  examined 
the  fortifications.  They  were  abandoned.  The  Confederates 
had  fled,  leaving  wagons,  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions, 
personal  property  and  equipage  of  every  kind.  They  had 
crossed  the  river  in  an  undisguised  panic,  and  had  met  with 
some  disasters;  but  they  were  now  safe  from  immediate 
pursuit. 

Their  flight  disheartened  the  secessionists  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, many  of  whom  left  the  State,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  movable  property,  especially  that  most  uncertain  kind 
of  property  which  was  provided  with  means  of  locomotion, 
and  with  reason  and  will. 

The  Rebel  flight  also  opened  a  path  into  East  Tennessee, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  it  so  early  in  the 
season  without  more  subsistence  than  General  Thomas  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  that  beautiful  mountain  region,  "af- 
flicted, tossed  with  tempest  and  not  comforted,"  was  again 
disappointed  of  the  deliverance  that  was  again  just  at  her 
doors.  Rebel  rule  became  more  rigorous  than  ever,  and  in  a 
short  time  Jefferson  Davis  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout 
the  Department  of  East  Tennessee.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  were  published  for  the 
Information  and  guidance  of  the  people : 

"Any  officer  ox  private  who  shall  use  contemptuous  or  dis- 
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respectful  words  against  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  against  the  Vice  President  thereof,  against  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  or  against  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate or  Legisiatuie  of  any  of  the  Confederate  States  m 
which  he  may  be  quartered,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  shall 
be  casliiered,  or  otherwise  pmiished  as  a  court  martial  may 
decide  ;  if  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  he  shall  suffer 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  iiifficted  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial. 

"Whosoever  shall  relieve  the  enemy  with  money,  Adctuals 
or  ammunition,  or  shall  knowingly  harbor  or  protect  an  enemy, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  in- 
flicted upon  Mm  by  the  sentejice  af  a  court-martial. 

"Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  holding  correspondence 
with,  or  giving  intelligence  to,,  the  enemy,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial." 

The  day  after  taking  possession  of  the  Rebel  entrench- 
ments opposite  Mill  Spring,  General  Thomas  returned  to  his 
encampment  at  Logan's  Cross  Roads.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  IMinnesota  men  went  back  to  their  quarters  they  marched 
with  banners  flying,  and  their  splendid  band  playing  "  Haii 
Columbia,"  past  a  tent  in  front  of  which  stood  tvs^o  prisoners, 
Dr.  Cliff,  Zoilicoffer's  brigade  surgeon,  and  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel Carter,  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee.  They  w^ere  both 
affected  to  tears,  and  Carter  remarked  that  "  he- loved  the  old 
flag  still." 

The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Logan's  Cross  Roads,  or  of  Mill  Spring,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  and  in  the  retreat,  was  very  severe.  The  Union  loss 
was  much  less.  Our  dead  were  buried  in  separate  graves, 
and  for  head-stones  young  cedars  were  planted,  living  and 
ever-green  monuments. 

The  intelligence  of  General  Zoilicoffer's  death  was  received 
by  the  country  people  with  a  pleasure  that  was  painful  to 
witness.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  even  noble  qualities, 
yet  he  was  regarded  by  the  region  in  which  he  had  so  long 
been  entrenched  with  an  abhorrence  that  was  personal  in  its 
character.     His  camp,  a  real  stronghold  on  the  point  of  six: 
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hills,  which  were  abrupt  in  their  rear,  with  the  river  at  their 
base,  w^as  called  "  ZoUicofFer's  den,"  as  if  it  were  the  dwelling 
of  a  wild  beast,  and  the  appellations  which  were  bestowed 
on  him  were  of  the  same  character. 

General  Thomas  remained  at  Logan's  only  long  enough  to 
allow^  the  troops  a  little  rest,  then  moved  to  Somerset,  where 
he  made  preparations  to  enter  East  Tennessee. 

Meantime  the  plan  for  active  operations  in  the  West  was 
changed  so  as  to  require  a  concentration  of  all  the  forces  in 
Kentucky,  and  a  consequent  abandonment,  for  the  present, 
of  an  advance  beyond  the  Cumberland  mountains.  General 
Fremont's  plan  for  the  western  campaign  had  been  for  a  mil- 
itary and  naval  expedition  to  proceed  from  St.  Louis  and 
Cairo  down  the  Mississippi,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  cleared 
Missouri  of  Rebels,  and  for  this  purpose  he  commenced  the 
construction  of  gunboats.  It  was  found  now  that  the  gun- 
boats were  of  sufficiently  light  draft  to  navigate  the  Tennes- 
see and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  it  was  determined  to  reach 
the  rear  of  Bowling  Green  by  proceeding  up  the  Cumberland 
against  Nashville.  A  successful  movement  might  result  in 
the  capture  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  certainly  would 
compel  the  evacuation  of  Kentucky. 

"The  naval  force,"  as  described  in  an  article  on  army  oper- 
ations in  the  American  Cyclopoedia,  "consisted  of  twelve 
gunboats,  carrying  an  armament  in  all  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  guns.  None  of  the  guns  were  less  than  thirty-two 
pounders,  some  were  forty-two  pounders,  and  also  nine  and 
ten  inch  naval  columbiads.  In  addition,  each  boat  carried  a 
rifled  Dahlgren  twelve-pounder  boat  howitzer  on  the  upper 
deck.     Several  of  the  larger  guns  on  each  boat  were  rifled. 

"  The  boats  were  built  very  wide  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  giving  them  almost  the  same  steadiness  in  action  that 
a  stationary  land  battery  would  possess.  They  were  con- 
structed so  that  in  action  they  could  be  kept  '  bow  on,'  and 
the  bow  battery  for  this  reason  was  of  very  great  strength. 
Broadsides  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  delivered  with  terrible 
effect  while  shifting  position.  To  facilitate  movements  in 
action,  the  engines  and  machinery  were  of  the  most  powerful 
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kind.  The  boilers  were  five  in  number,  constructed  to  work 
in  connection  with  or  independent  of  each  other. 

"  Seven  of  these  boats  only  were  iron-clad.  The  number 
of  mortar  boats  ordered  was  thirty-eight.  Each  one  which 
was  bmlt  carried  a  mortar  of  thirteen  inch  calibre.  The 
charge  of  powder  for  the  mortar  was  about  twenty-three 
pounds.  Each  boat  was  manned  by  a  Captain,  Lieutenant 
and  twelve  men.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
A.  H.  Foote,  a  brave  and  righteous  man." 

Meantime  important  reconnoissances  were  made  in  west- 
ern Kentucky,  extending  even  to  the  Tennessee  line,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  and  condition  of  roads,  the 
number  and  strength  of  bridges,  the  depth  of  unbridged 
streams,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants. 

Gne  of  the  most  important  of  these  expeditions  was  made 
by  General  Smith  with  nearly  all  the  force  at  Paducah,  di- 
vided in  two  unequal  parts.  The  smaller  division  left  Padu- 
cah, January  6th,  on  the  steamer  V.  F.  Wilson,  accompanied 
by  the  gunboats  Lexington  and  Conestoga.  The  main  force 
started  on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  over  frozen  ground  and 
through  a  falling  snow.  Traveling  along  the  Mayfield  road, 
which  had  so  often  been  pursued  in  search  of  Clay  King's 
foraging  parties,  the  troops  marched  twelve  miles  the  first  day. 
Thursday  they  marched  fifteen  miles,  still  in  high  spirits,  the 
general  expectation  being  that  the  enemy  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered at  Camp  Beauregard,  a  few  miles  from  Mayfield.  Friday 
the  ground  thawed,  the  march  was  toilsome,  and  few  reached 
their  camping  ground  before  eleven  at  night.  Saturday  rain 
was  falling  when  the  soldiers  prepared  to  resume  their  march, 
and  the  wagons  of  the  train  were  so  fastened  in  the  mud  that 
no  movement  beyond  prying  them  out  and  starting  them  for- 
ward could  be  made  until  tliree  in  the  afternoon.  Clark  river, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cross,  was  so  swollen  that  the  whole 
bottom  on  both  sides  was  covered.  The  entire  force  could 
not  get  over,  and  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  which  brought  up  the 
rear,  after  working  aU  day,  encamped  on  a  beautiful  eminence^ 
a  half  mile  in  advance  of  the  previous  night's  encampment. 
Sunday  was  lovely.  The  stormy  clouds  faded  away,  and  the 
troops,  who  had  been  depressed  by  the  toil  and  exposure  of 
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Saturday,  were  again  in  good  spirits.  The  progress  of  the 
force  was,  however,  but  two  and  a  half  miles.  Monday  they 
reached  Murray,  in  Calloway  county,  and  met  the  party 
which  had  come  up  the  river,  it  having  marched  sixteen  miles. 

The  whole  division  took  up  its  march  from  Murray  on 
Tuesday,  and  reached  Calloway  Ferry,  twenty  miles  below 
Fort  Henry,  and  seventy  mUes  above  Paducah.  The  steamer 
was  waiting  at  the  landing  with  seven  days'  provisions,  and 
to  carry  the  sick  or  worn  out  back  to  Paducah.  As  nearly  all 
the  provisions  in  the  wagon  train  were  lost  in  crossing  Clark 
river,  this  new  supply  was  needed. 

About  two  hundred  sick  and  exhausted  were  taken  on 
board  and  comfortably  provided  for,  while  the  rest  marched 
back  to  Paducah,  having  accomplished  a  circuit  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles. 

While  the  steamer  waited  at  Calloway  Landing,  the  gun- 
boats went  up  the  river  to  Fort  Henry  and  fired  into  it,  but 
excited  no  response. 

Commodore  Foote  sent  the  Lexington  again  up  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  satisfied  himself  that  the  fort  could  easily  be  taken. 

On  the  27th  of  January  President  Lincoln  appeared  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  aud  issued  the 
following  order; 

President's  General  War  Order,  No.  1. 

Ordered,  That  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day 
for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces. 

That  especially 

The  army  at  and  around  Fortress  Monroe; 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac; 

The  Army  of  Western  Virginia; 

The  army  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky; 

The  army  and  flotilla  near  Cairo : 

And  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
be  ready  tor  a  movement  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  re- 
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spective  commanders,  obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and 
be  ready  to  obey  additional  orders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  especially  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates, 
and  the  General-in-Chief,  with  all  other  commanders  and  sub- 
ordinates of  land  and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to 
their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  the  prompt  execution 
of  this  order.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  order  was  unproductive  of  military  effect  in  the  East, 
but  hastened  the  movements  of  the  forces  in  the  West. 

As  the  possession  of  Fort  Henry  would  open  a  passage  to 
the  rear  of  Columbus  on  the  JMississippi,  and  of  Donelson  on 
the  Cumberland,  and  thus  would  aid  essentially  in  an  attack 
upon  both  places,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  first  advance 
up  the  Tennessee. 

Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  are  almost  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  are 
not  more  than  twelve  miles  apart.  The  former  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tennessee,  the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cumberland.  A  good  road  was  cut  through  the  woods 
between  them,  so  that  troops  and  supplies  could  readily  be 
removed  from  one  to  the  other.  At  high  water  both  rivers  are 
navigable  for  the  largest  steamboats  far  above  these  points, 
the  Tennessee  to  Florence,  in  northern  Alabama,  and  the 
Cumberland  to  Nashville.  Troops  could,  therefore,  be  trans- 
ported by  water  to  the  center  of  the  Confederacy  when  once 
the  possession  of  the  streams  should  be  secured. 

Fort  Henry  stands  on  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the  river, 
on  a  level  with  the  high  water  mark,  and  commands  a  straight 
stretch  of  the  river  about  two  miles  in  length.  A  small  creek 
is  on  each  side  of  the  position.  A  mile  below  is  Panther 
Island,  a  long,  narrow  sand  bank,  covered  with  a  thicket  of 
willows.  The  fort,  as  it  stood  before  the  attack,  consisted 
of  an  irregular  pile  of  earth,  with  embrasures,  which  looked 
lilve  blocks  of  stone,  but  which  were  in  reality  meal  bags 
stuffed  with  sand.  It  was  armed  with  seventeen  guns,  the 
most  of  which  were  pivoted,  and  could  be  turned  on  the  river 
or  on  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  interior.     Rifle-pits  and 
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breastworks  encircled  Fort  Henry,  and  enclosed  an  area  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres.  An  extensive  abatis  rendered  approach 
still  more  formidable.  The  garrison  included  from  four  to 
five  thousand  soldiers. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  on  higher  ground,  another 
fort,  called  Heiman,  was  in  process  of  construction.  Two  or 
three  Alabama  regiments  were  within  the  unfinished  breast- 
works, but  cannon  were  not  yet  mounted. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  February  2d,  the  gunboats  Cincin- 
nati, Essex,  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  Lexington  and  Tyler 
steamed  away  from  Cairo  up  the  Ohio  to  Paducah,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Conestoga  and  a  fleet  of  transports 
with  a  land  force  under  Genewal  Giant.  They  entered  the 
Tennessee  at  dark,  and  anchored  a  few  miles  below  Fort 
Henry  about  daylight. 

Commodore  Foote  immediately  explored  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  search  of  torpedoes,  finding  six,  and  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  landing  and  for  a  general 
rendezvous  of  the  troops.  A  spot  just  below  the  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  fort  was  selected,  the  troops  were  landed  during 
the  afternoon,  and  three  vessels  were  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noiter.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  a  twenty- 
four  pounder  rifle  ball  entered  the  Essex,  penetrated  the  state- 
room of  Captain  Porter,  passed  under  his*table,  and  cut  off 
the  feet  of  a  pair  of  stockings,  which  hung  against  the  wall, 
as  neatly  as  scissors  could  have  cut  them. 

"  Pretty  good  shot,"  said  Porter.  "  Now  we  will  show  them 
ours."     And  he  dropped  a  nine-inch  shell  right  into  the  fort. 

The  remainder  of  General  Grant's  force,  including  the 
Eleventh  and  Twenty-Third  Indiana,  left  Paducah  a  little  after 
noon  on  Wednesday,  and,  with  the  sun  shining,  bands  play- 
ing and  people  along  the  shore  waving  good  wishes,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river.  The  Union  people  in  the  country  had  by 
this  time  heard  of  the  movement,  and  stood  here  and  there  in 
groups  indicating  by  voice  or  hand  their  welcome.  At  one 
place  three  men  stood  motionless  and  sullen.  "  Off  with  your 
hats,  and  huzza  for  the  Union! "  shouted  a  voice  from  the  Elev- 
enth. The  hats  did  not  move.  "They're  secesh;  hand  me  my 
gun ! "  cried  the  same  voice.     Immediately  the  tliree  hats  were 
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waving,  and  the  three  voices  sulkily  cheering.  Long  shouts 
of  laughter  responded  to  the  sudden  conversion  to  loyalty. 
Merrily  the  boats  went  up  the  river,  everybody  as  light  hearted 
as  if  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  and  landed  after  dark,  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  camp-fires  illuminated  the  tented 
shores. 

By  Thursday  morning  a  large  force  was  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  force  on  the  west,  under  General  Smith,  to  at- 
tack the  Confederates  at  Fort  Heiman,  the  division  on  the 
east  to  advance  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Henry,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  garrison.  General  McClernand,  under  General 
Grant,  had  charge  of  the  latter.  In  the  division  of  the  former 
was  the  brigade  of  General  Wallace. 

General  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote  agreed  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  Fort  Henry  at  twelve  o'clock.  As 
near  the  same  time  as  possible.  General  Smith  was  to  attack 
Fort  Heiman. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  three  divisions  began  to  move, 
General  Smith  up  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  the  Eleventh 
Indiana  in  advance,  General  McClernand  on  the  right  bank, 
and  Commodore  Foote  up  the  river.  The  roads  were  wTetched, 
and  two  or  three  little  streams,  which  were  in  the  way,  were 
swollen  by  a  heavy  rain  of  the  previous  night,  in  consequence 
the  progress  of  the  land  forces  was  slow.  Commodore  Foote 
directed  the  four  iron-clads,  Essex,  Carondelet,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis,  to  keep  in  line,  the  wooden  boats,  Conestoga,  Lex- 
ington and  Tyler,  to  follow  the  iron-elads,  and  throw  shell 
over  them.  To  the  commanders  he  said,  "Do  just  as  I  do." 
To  the  crews,  "  Fire  slowly  and  deliberately ;  keep  cool ;  make 
every  shot  tell."  Commodore  Foote  had  on  his  vessel  a  corner 
which  he  called  the  sacred  place,  where  any  one  of  the  crew 
who  loved  to  read  his  Bible  and  pray  might  do  so  undisturbed. 
This  little  institution  had  an  influence  upon  the  whole  fleet, 
but  much  greater  was  the  unconscious  influence  of  a  com- 
mander who  worked  as  if  he  must  do  everything,  and  trusted 
as  if  he  could  do  nothing. 

With  decks  cleared  for  action,  guns  run  out,  shot  and  shell 
piled  at  their  side,  men  confident  of  success,  and  the  Com- 
modore determined  to  take  the  fort  or  go  to  the  bottom,  the 
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boats  steamed  slowly  up  the  river,  taking  the  current  on  the 

west  side  of  the  island.  The  Essex  was  commanded  by  W. 
D.  Porter,  the  son  of  Commodore  Porter  who  commanded 
the  Essex  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  she  was 
partly  manned  by  men  from  company  B,  under  Lieutenant 
Trotter,  of  the  Twenty- Third  Indiana.  Preserving  the  line 
which  had  been  formed  at  the  first  movement,  the  Carondelet 
came  next,  then  the  flag-ship,  the  Cincinnati,  with  Commo- 
dore Foote  on  board,  and  then  the  St.  Louis,  with  the  wooden 
gunboats  in  reserve. 

The  fleet  reached  the  head  of  the  island  at  half-past  twelve. 
The  fort  was  in  full  view,  with  the  rebel  cabins  and  tents  and 
fluttering  flag  within  the  entrenchments.  All  eyes  were  upon 
the  flag-ship.  Suddenly  a  flash  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  were 
seen  at  her  bow,  and  the  boom  of  cannon  was  heard.  In  fif- 
teen seconds  a  puff  of  smoke  and  a  cloud  of  sand  were  seen 
within  the  fort,  and  the  explosion  of  the  shell  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati was  heard. 

The  other  boats  did  just  as  the  flag-ship  did.  Each  threw 
a  shell  within  the  fort.  Instantly  shell  and  shot  rained  from 
the  fort  on  the  river.  Round  after  round  of  artillery  from 
fort  and  fleet  shook  the  placid  air,  and  awoke  unaccustomed 
echoes.  The  ti'oops,  struggling  through  mud  and  woods  two 
miles  away,  tried  to  quicken  their  march,  but  the  roads  were 
too  bad  for  any  other  than  the  slowest  movement,  and  no 
attack  was  made  on  the  rear  of  the  fort ;  the  way  to  Fort 
Donelson  was  not  even  obstructed.  The  slow,  steady  fire 
of  the  gunboats,  however,  was  enough.  Every  shot  told, 
knocking  sand  bags  about,  tossing  up  the  logs  of  the  cabins, 
and  confounding  the  men.  All  but  a  small  band  of  Rebels 
fled,  some  along  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  some  to 
a  small  steamer  which  lay  in  the  creek  above  the  fort. 

The  fight  went  on,  for  the  little  band  was  brave.  It  was 
skilful,  too.  Nearly  every  shot  struck  the  boats,  but,  though 
the  iron  plating  rang  with  sharp  blows,  though  bolts  broke 
and  the  vessels  trembled  under  repeated  shocks,  they  moved 
on,  none  crippled  or  delayed,  until  a  shot  struck  the  Essex 
between  the  iron  plates  and  tore  through  her  thick  timbers 
into  one  of  her  steam  boilers.     Wrapped  in  a  white  cloud  the 
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stricken  boat  floated  helpless  down  the  stream,  twenty-nine 
of  her  olticers  and  men  scalded  and  dying.  David  Wilson, 
the  gun-captain,  was  mortally  injured,  but  he  kept,  on  working 
his  gun.  Lieutenant  Trotter  and  nearly  all  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  who  were  on  board,  were  scalded. 

The  Rebels  were  encouraged  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
Essex,  but  the  Commodore  was  not  discouraged,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  steady  firing  until  the  Rebel  flag  came  down  and 
a  white  flag  went  up. 

The  repeated  and  prolonged  shouts  which  greeted  the  flag 
of  surrender  from  the  crowded  steamers,  roused  the  dulled 
senses  of  a  poor,  scalded  man  on  the  Essex.  "  What  is  it?" 
he  asked.  "  The  fort  is  ours."  Springing  from  his  bunk,  he 
ran  up  the  hatchway,  and  cheered  until  he  fell  senseless  on 
the  deck.     He  died  the  same  night. 

The  first  person  met  by  the  officers,  who  went  ashore  to 
bring  General  Tilghman  to  the  flag-ship  for  an  interview  with 
the  Commodore,  was  a  black  man.  With  delight  and  terror 
struggling  on  his  face,  and  with  uphfted  hands,  he  asked) 
"Afore  God,  sir,  is  Massa  Linkum  comin'  in  dat  boat?" 

The  surrender  was  unconditional,  and  took  place  only  an 
hour  and  twelve  minutes  from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot. 

Commodore  Foote  could  not  sleep  that  night  "for  thinking 
of  the  poor  fellows  on  board  the  Essex."  The  loss  by  scald- 
ing was  nearly  equal  to  the  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
by  artillery. 

When  the  Eleventh  reach  Fort  Heiman,  nobody  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  old,  frightened  black  man,  who  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  deserted  camp.  He  said  the  Rebels  had  been 
gone  an  hour  or  two,  and  had  left  all  their  camp  equipage, 
with  provisions,  many  guns  and  some  ammunition.  The  un- 
finished state  of  the  fort  was  ascribed  by  the  negro  to  the 
fright  his  masters  had  received  at  the  time  of  the  Federal 
exploring  expedition  from  Paducah  to  CaUoway  Landing, 
as  they  had  then  sent  off  the  slaves  to  safer  territory,  and 
were  unwUling  to  continue  the  labor  themselves.  "  Dey  were 
bro't  up  to  'pend  on  de  nigger,  and  dey  couldn't  work  dem- 
selves." 

General  Sioiith  was  desirous  of  sending  dispatches  to  Gen' 
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eral  Grant  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Heiman,  bul 
there  were  no  boats,  and  the  river  was  swift  and  a  half  mile 
wide.  Ilis  engineers  tried  to  construct  a  raft,  but  failed. 
Lieutenant  McMullen,  company  C,  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
offered  his  services.  General  Smith  accepted  them,  caution- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  against  exposing  his  life,  and  direct- 
ing him,  if  he  found  it  dangerous  to  cross,  to  go  down  the 
bank  and  try  to  hail  a  gunboat.  Me  Mullen  went  to  the  wagon 
train,  provided  himself  with  a  feed-trough  and  a  spade,  and 
boldly  paddled  out  into  the  river.  In  the  middle  the  current 
was  strong,  and  threatened  to  engulf  his  clumsy  craft;  but 
after  a  struggle  he  landed  safely,  and  delivered  his  dispatches. 

The  praises  of  the  old  Commodore  were  on  every  tongue, 
because  he  declared  to  the  Rebel  commander,  "  I  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  fort  or  go  to  the  bottom;"  but  his  spirit 
was  no  bolder  nor  firmer  than  that  of  the  Lieutenant  who 
made  his  way  through  the  rushing  waters  with  only  his 
trough  and  his  spade. 

Dkectly  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  Commodore  Foote 
sent  Captain  Phelps,  of  the  Conestoga,  with  his  own  boat, 
the  Lexington  and  the  Tyler,  on  a  reconnoissance  up  the 
river. 

The  Tyler  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  William 
Gwin,  who  was  an  Indianian  by  birth,  and  whose  home  was 
still  in  Indiana.  He  was  educated  partly  in  Cincinnati, 
partly  in  Vincennes  and  partly  in  the  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis. He  had  spent  the  most  of  his  life  since  1847  on  the 
sea,  and  had  met  with  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." 
He  was  cruising  in  the  East  on  a  vessel  officered  almost  en- 
tirely by  Southern  traitors  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  All 
hastened  home  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Gwin  was  employed 
by  the  Government  in  the  service  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until 
in  January,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  directed  to  report  to 
Commodore  Foote  at  Cairo.  He  was  by  the  Commodore 
placed  in  command  of  the  Tyler. 

The  reconnoilring  vessels  left  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  returned  on  the  10th,  having  been  as  far  as  Florence, 
Alabam  a.  They  partly  destroyed  the  bridge  by  which  raikoad 
communication  was  made  between  Columbus  and  BovvHng 
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Green,  chased  and  captured  several  steamboats,  with  great 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army,  took  a  large 
amount  of  timber  and  lumber,  enlisted  twenty-five  Tennes- 
seeans  for  the  Union  army,  and  broke  up  a  Rebel  encamp- 
ment. "With  great  delight  they  discovered  the  existence  of 
undying  patriotism  far  within  the  Confederacy.  In  many 
places  enthusiastic  joy  was  manifested  on  their  appearance. 
Men,  women  and  children  stood  in  crowds  of  hundreds  on  the 
shore,  shouting  their  welcome  and  hailing  the  National  flag 
with  heartfelt  happiness,  while  tears  flowed  down  their  faces. 
A  few  passages  from  a  baUad  published  among  the  floating 
literature  of  the  day  may  depict  better  than  an  attempted 
description,  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  and  also  the  instinctive 
desire  of  the  loyal  heart  to  bestow  the  now  appreciated  boon 
of  liberty  on  the  slave.  The  generous  soul  would  share  all 
its  joys. 

ON  THE  SHORES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

"Move  my  arm-chair,  faithful  Pompey, 

In  the  sunshine  bright  and  strong, 
For  this  world  is  fading,  Pompey — 

Massa  won't  be  with  you  long; 
And  I  fain  would  hear  the  south-wind 

Bring  once  more  the  sound  to  me, 
Of  the  wavelets  softly  breaking 

On  the  shores  of  Tennessee. 

Mournful  though  the  ripples  murmur 

As  they  still  the  story  tell, 
How  no  vessels  float  the  banner 

I  have  loved  so  long  and  well. 
I  shall  listen  to  their  music, 

Dreaming  that  again  I  see 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  sloop  and  shallop 

Sailing  up  the  Tennessee. 

And,  Pompey,  while  old  Massa's  waiting 

For  death's  last  dispatch  to  come, 
If  that  exiled  starry  banner 

Should  come  proudly  sailing  home, 
You  shall  greet  it,  slave  no  longer — 

Voice  and  hand  shall  both  be  free 
That  shout  and  point  to  Union  colors, 

On  the  Waves  of  Tennessee." 


a'Betrw'^'^- 
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GOD  AND  UNION ! 

Silently  the  tears  were  rolling 

Down  the  poor  old  dusky  face, 
As  Pompey  stood  behind  his  master, 

In  his  long  accustomed  place, 
With  his  dark-hued  hand  uplifted 

Shading  eyes  he  bends  to  see, 
Where  the  woodland  boldly  jutting 

Turns  aside  the  Tennessee. 

Hal  above  the  foliage  yonder, 
Something  flutters  wild  and  free, 

"Massal  Massa!  Hallelujah  I 
The  flag's  come  back  to  Tennessee  t " 

"Pompey,  hold  me  on  your  shoulder,. 

Help  me  stand  on  foot  once  more, 
That  I  may  salute  the  colors 

As  they  pass  my  cabin  door. 
Here's  the  paper  signed  that  frees' yon, 

Give  a  freeman's  shout  with  me — 
^od  and  Union!'  be  our  watchword 

Evermore  in  Tennessee." 

Then  the  trembling  voice  grew  fainter 

And  the  limbs  refused  to  stand ; 
Ctoe  prayer  to  Jesus — and  the  soldier 

glided  to  that  better  land. 
When  the  flag  went  down  the  river 

Man  and  master  both  were  free, 
While  the  ring-dove's  note  was  mingled 

With  the  rippling  Tennessee. 


20 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FORT  DONELSON. 

"Pain  is  the  deepest  thing  we  have  in  our  nature,  and  union  through  pain 
has  always  seemed  more  real  and  holy  than  any  other. — Eallam. 

Fort  Donelson  is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  where  a  bluff  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
feet,  with  an  irregular  top  of  about  a  hundred  acres.  It  com- 
mands the  river,  and  is  protected  from  the  somewhat  higher 
hills  in  the  rear  by  their  peculiar  inclination,  the  heavy  timber 
and  thick  underbrush  which  clothes  them,  and  by  abrupt 
ravines  and  gullies  which  cut  the  ridges  in  every  direction. 
The  main  ravine  almost  encircles  the  bluff,  and  with  its  steep, 
wooded  sides  forms  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  advance  of  an 
enemy.  About  the  middle  of  January,  General  Pillow  was 
placed  in  command,  and  under  his  superintendence  the  forti- 
fications were  completed.  Two  batteries,  near  the  water's 
edge,  protected  the  northeast  side  of  the  fort,  and  were  them- 
selves protected  by  strong  breast-works.  At  irregular  intervals 
breast-works,  or  field-works  as  they  were  called,  formed  a  line 
which  stretched  nearly  two  miles  north,  west  and  south  along 
the  edge  of  the  bluff.  A  trench  for  riflemen,  distant  from  the 
fort  about  a  mile,  extended  from  a  deep  creek  directly  east  of 
Dover,  a  little  town  in  which  commissary  stores  were  kept, 
almost  to  the  river,  some  distance  below  the  water  batteries, 
and  formed  the  outer  line  of  intrenchments,  except  where 
timber  and  brush  were  felled,  making  an  almost  impassable 
abatis  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  wide,  to  guard  some 
important  point  of  approach  to  the  rifle-pits.  The  rifle-pits 
were  formed  by  logs  piled  one  above  another,  with  a  space 
five  or  six  inches  wide  between  the  upper  log  and  the  second 
one  for  the  riflemen  lying  in  the  trench  to  fire  through.  The 
dirt  thrown  from  the  trench  on  the  inside  of  this  log  fence  was 
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piled  close  against  the  outside.  The  fortifications  consisted 
of  three  distinct  parts,  the  forts  and  water  batteries,  the  line 
of  field-works,  and  the  line  of  rifle-pits  outside  of  the  field- 
works. 

Two  roads  leading  from  Dover,  one  southeast  to  Clarks- 
ville  and  Nashville,  the  other  west  to  Fort  Henry,  were  com- 
manded by  artillery  to  the  extent  of  one,  two  and  three  miles. 
The  Cumberland  at  Fort  Donelson  is  narrower  than  the 
Tennessee  at  Fort  Henry,  and  winds  amid  wooded  hills  and 
banks  covered  with  noble  oaks.  The  country  is  broken  into 
rough  hills,  which  are  like  the  short  chopping  waves  of  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  almost  entirely  uncultivated,  and  has  a  lonely, 
-deserted  aspect,  to  which  at  the  time  of  the  siege  a  solitary 
iog-cabin,  with  frightened  inmates,  who  knew  not  whither  to 
flee  from  the  destruction  coming  upon  them  at  noonday,  added 
a  human  and  most  melancholy  interest. 

The  garrison  of  Donelson  consisted  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  being  thirteen  regiments  of  Tennessee  troops, 
two  Kentucky,  six  Mississippi,  one  Texas,  two  Alabama,  and 
four  Virginia  regiments,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  and  eight 
batteries  of  artillery.  Forty-eight  pieces  of  field  artillery  and 
seventeen  heavy  guns  armed  the  fort.  Two  of  the  guns  threw 
long  bolts  of  iron,  which  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
-eight  pounds.     The  larger  number  were  thirty-two  pounders. 

General  Floyd  arrived  before  daylight  of  February  13th, 
and  took  command.  The  subordinate  Generals  were  Pillow, 
Buckner  and  Bushrod  Johnson.  Hanson,  Heiman,  Voorhies, 
Head  and  other  officers  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinction  in 
the  Confederate  army,  had  commands  in  the  fort. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry,  Commodore 
Foote  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Cairo  to  make  some  speedy 
srepairs  preparatory  to  ascending  the  Cumberland,  and  General 
Grant  ordered  ail  available  troops  in  his  district  to  join  him 
on  the  Tennessee  or  before  Fort  Donelson. 

The  Fifty-Second  Indiana,  the  Railroad  Regiment,  which 
was  just  completed  by  a  union  with  the  Fifty-Sixth,  left 
Indianapolis  immediately,  and,  proceeding  by  rail  to  Cairo 
■and  on  steamers  up  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  joined  General 
"Grant  on  the  9th  of  the  month.     The  Pifty- Second  was  better 
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equipped  than  almost  any  regiment  which  had  hitherto  lefh 
the  State,  each  man  being  provided  with  an  Enfield  rifle,  and 
the  sergeants  and  musicians  having  side-arms.  The  eagle  on 
the  regimental  flag  bore  in  its  beak  a  scroll  on  which  was  the 
inscription,  "  Clear  the  Track."  The  men  were  generally 
railroad  men,  capable  of  laying  a  track,  repairing  a  bridge,  or 
mending  an  engine^  and  Colonel-  Smith  had  risen  by  degrees 
in  railroad  employments  to  the  position  of  superintendent. 

The  Twenty-Fifth,  which  had  been  in  the  Benton  barracks 
since  it  escorted  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Warrensburg  expe- 
dition to  St.  Louis,  arrived  at  Fort  Henry  on  the  11th. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  12th,  General  Grant 
began  to  move  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  towards 
Fort  Donelson.  His  force  was  not  large.  It  consisted  of 
but  fifteen  thousand  men,  yet  it  stretched  out  nearly  twelve 
miles.  When  the  advance  at  sundown  was  preparing  to 
bivouac  in  the  open  fields,  two  miles  west  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  rear  was  just  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
road,  though  winding  and  hilly,  was  good,  and  with  the  easy 
toil  of  the  march,  and  the  prospect  of  another  speedy  victory, 
the  troops  were  so  light-hearted  that  again  the  expedition,  in 
spite  of  cannon  and  bayonets,  and  an  under-current  of  fore- 
boding, had  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure  excursion.  And  in  the 
almost  unbroken  forest,  as  if  nature  were  responding  to  the 
moods  and  movements  of  men,  as  she  sometimes  seems  to 
do,  there  was  also  a  sort  of  mingling  of  hilarity  and  gravity 
A  few  withered  remnants  of  last  y  ear's  foliage  stiU  hung  here 
and  there  to  the  boughs  of  oak  and  beech,  dead  leaves  were 
thick  on  the  ground,  yet  singing  birds  from  the  South  were 
making  themselves  heard,  and  full  brooks,  whose  voices  had 
not  been  chained  aU  winter,  babbled  in  shade  and  sun. 

The  same  gaity,  half-checked  and  half-encouraged  by 
approach  to  danger,  prevailed  among  Commodore  Foote's 
forces  as  they  made  their  way  up  the  Cumberland.  "  We 
passed  the  day,"  wrote  a  soldier,  "laughing,  chatting  and 
watching  the  shifting  scenery  of  the  winding  river.  The  dear 
'  Star  Spangled'  echoed  along  the  banks.  The  men  beat  time 
and  hurrahed  as  the  notes  died  away.  A  pleasure  excursion 
it  seemed  to  ail ;  and  again  and  again  some  one  would  reniaik, 
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*  We  may  be  on  the  brink  of  battle,  yet  it  seems  as  though 
we  were  traveling  for  pleasure.'  " 

General  Grant  spent  Wednesday  afternoon  in  examining 
the  region  about  him,  and  in  arranging  his  troops  into  a  Ihie 
running  north  and  south,  and  bending  at  both  extremities 
towards  the  east,  and  the  river.  The  first  division,  General 
McClernand's  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Illiaois  troops, 
formed  the  right  wing.  The  second  division,  General  Smith's, 
containing  regiments  from  nearly  all  the  Western  States, 
formed  the  left  wing.  The  Fifty-Second  Indiana  was  in 
Colonel  Cook^s  brigade  of  Smith's  division.  The  Twenty- 
Fifth  Indiana  was  in  Colonel  Lauman's  brigade  of  the  same 
division.  Some  hot  firing  between  pickets,  and  some  random 
balls  from  guns  whose  position  was  hidden  by  woods,  retarded 
arrangements,  but  with  the  close  of  day  firing  ceased,  and 
the  line  was  completed.  The  night  passed  undisturbed.  The 
moon  shone  serenely,  and  the  an*  was  soft  and  mild. 

On  Thursday  pleasant  breezes  from  the  southwest  made 
the  day  milder  and  warmer  than  the  preceding.  No  fairer 
weather  could  be  desired  for  out-door  life.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  February,  and  winter  had  not  yet  in  the  whole 
season  fairly  shown  his  face,  but  he  never  leaves  this  latitude 
without  at  least  one  sharp  reminder  of  his  power.  The  day 
-continued  clear,  but  the  wind  gi-adually  veered  round.  The 
change  was  unnoticed.  The  all-absorbing  object  of  interest 
was  the  artillery,  which  began  to  roar  at  break  of  day,  and 
never  ceased  its  clamor  until  the  curtain  of  night  was  drawn. 

Several  batteries  hidden  behind  a  small  redoubt  west  of 
Dover  poured  their  fire  on  McClernand's  right.  In  their  face 
Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  reconnoitered  Dover  and  the  Cum- 
berland. Moving  down  a  hill,  across  a  valley,  up  a  wooded 
ridge,  planting  a  battery  in  the  road  where  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  lines  rested  behind  earthworks,  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  cannonade,  he  accomplished  the  task. 

About  noon  Colonel  Hayne,  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Wallace, 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  a  redoubt  which  was  a 
little  northwest  of  Dover.  With  three  regiments  he  moved 
as  steadily  down  a  long  slope,  across  a  glen  and  up  a  hill  in 
iront  of  the  enemy, as  if  on  evening  parade,  rifle-pits,  breast- 
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works  and  batteries,  concealed  so  that  he  had  not  snspectecl 
thebr  proximity,  pouring  forth  a  galling  fire.  After  a  fierce 
assault  he  was  repulsed,  but  he  returned  with  his  lines  un^ 
broken,  exxjept  where  the  dead  and  wounded  had  fallen  from 
the  ranks. 

Further  along  the  line  of  investment,  Colonel  Lauman  at 
ten  o'clock  led  the  Twenty-Fifth  Indiana  and  the  Fourteenth 
Iowa  toward  the  enemy,  distant  about  a  half  mile  from  their 
encampment.  The  two  regiments  moved  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  which  had  protected  them  from  the  right 

vnns  of  the  Confederates.     Here  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  moved 

o 

off  to  the  right,  a  thu'd  regiment  was  ordered  to  fill  the  vacancy 
thus  created  in  the  line,  and  the  Twenty-Fifth  was  directed 
to  fix  bayonets  and  drive  the  Rebels  from  their  works.  The 
timber  was  so  thick  that  the  entrenchments  were  visible  only 
here  and  there,  and  no  conception  of  their  range  or  extent 
could  be  formed. 

Colonel  Veatch  sent  forward  the  flank  companies.  Captain 
Saltzman  and  Captain  Rheinlander,  to  deploy  as  skirmishersy 
and  the  regiment  moved  down  the  hill.  The  skirmishers 
found  the  enemy's  works  extending  far  to  the  left,  they 
advanced  consequently  to  the  left,  and  taking  position  on  a 
hill,  they  protected  the  body  of  the  regiment  from  the  enemy' S' 
rifle-pits,  and  silenced  a  six-pounder  field  piece  which  was 
brought  to  bear  on  its  flank. 

"When  the  Twenty-Fifth  had  crossed  the  ravine,  and  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  were  the  enemy's  breastworks 
now  in  plain  view,  a  terrible  fire  of  musketryy  grape  and  can- 
nister  was  poured  into  it,  but  it  received  no  order  to  withdraw 
or  to  halt,  and  accordingly  it  climbed  up  the  hillside,  through 
and  over  brush  and  logs,  against  the  enemy's  fire.  At  last  a 
six-pounder  field  piece  and  a  twelve-pound  howitzer  were  so 
destructive  that  Colonel  Veatch  gave  the  order  to  halt  and 
lie  down. 

After  remaining  under  fire  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutesy 
with  no  opportunity  to  return  it  to  advantage,  Colonel  Veatch 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  withchaw.  In  retiring  the 
men  were  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  their  exposed  posi- 
tion, but  they  rallied  promptly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill^  and 
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remained  1here  until,  at  night,  Colonel  Lauman  ordered  the 
regiment  back  to  the  position  it  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  Fifty- Second  Indiana 
supported  a  battery  near  the  center  of  the  line  dming  several 
hours  that  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy's  artillery.  It  was 
then  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  where,  finding  shot  and  shell 
uncomfortably  warm,  it  fell  back  under  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

The  day's  fighting,  although  it  had  enabled  General  Grant 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  series  of  hills  which  lie  adjacent 
to  the  ravine  next  to  the  outer  line  of  fortifications,  and  had 
given  him  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ground,  had 
assured  him  that  victory  was  not  to  be  lightly  gained.  The 
Confederates  had  several  thousand  more  troops  than  were  in 
his  army,  and  if  they  should  sally  out  in  force  they  would 
certainly  have  him  at  great  advantage.  Anxious  for  rein- 
forcements, for  provisions  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  gun- 
boats, he  sent  a  courier  three  miles  down  the  river  to  watch 
for  the  approach  of  the  vessels,  and  also  one  to  Fort  Henry 
with  an  order  to  General  Wallace,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand of  that  position,  to  move  immediately  with  two  regi- 
ments to  Fort  Donelson. 

To  the  troops  night  brought,  if  not  the  anxiety  which 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  General,  no  rest  and  no  com- 
fort. The  cannonading,  which  had  been  ceaseless  and  along 
the  whole  line  through  the  day,  was  now  stopped,  but  from 
rifle-pit,  and  tree,  and  stump  and  log  the  crack  of  the  rifle  and 
the  whistle  of  the  bullet  were  provoked  by  every  visible  object 
which  bore  resemblance  to  an  enemy.  Fires  so  inevitably 
attracted  the  attention  of  sharp-shooters  that  they  were  almost 
certain  death,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  extinguished,  or 
were  forbidden  to  be  kindled.  A  change  in  the  weather  was 
painfully  perceptible.  The  soft  southern  breeze  of  the  morn- 
ing was  now  a  keen  east  wind.  A  drizzling,  shivering  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  turned  gradually  to  sleet  and  snow.  Crouched 
in  the  shelter  of  rocks  or  logs  the  men  ate  their  hard  pilot 
bread,  with  no  meat,  or  none  but  raw  pork,  and  no  coffee. 
Many,  in  the  movementsof  the  day,  had  lost  their  blankets, 
and  all  were  without  tents. 

The  hospitals  were  full,  and  there  were  stiU  wounded  lying 
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with  the  dead  on  the  disputed  line  between  the  entrench- 
ments and  the  investing  army.  The  snow  fell  on  them,  and 
the  wintry  wind  wailed  over  them.  In  many  years  so  wild 
and  cold  a  night  had  not  been  known. 

Friday  morning  fires  were  made,  the  water  in  the  canteens 
was  thawed,  and  Hfe  was  renewed  under  more  pleasant 
auspices,  although  the  soldiers  breakfasted  as  they  had  supped, 
on  bread. 

The  Confederates  were  prepared  to  receive  an  onset  more 
severe  than  that  of  Thursday,  but  General  Grant  waited  for 
reinforcements,  and  employed  himself  in  extending  and  per- 
fecting the  line  of  investment.  Sharp-shooters  were  actively 
engaged.  Crawling  up  behind  trees  and  stumps  on  hands 
and  knees,  sometimes  dragging  themselves  along  the  ground, 
creeping,  as  if  fascinated,  closer  and  closer  to  the  earthworks, 
they  were  on  constant  watch,  firing  whenever  a  slouched  hat 
appeared  above  the  parapet. 

"Why  don't  you  come  out  of  your  old  fort?"  shouted  one 
lying  close  behind  a  stump. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  in  ? '  answered  a  voice  from  the 
works. 

"  You're  cowards!     I  dare  you  to  come  out! " 

"  You're  cowards!     I  dare  you  to  come  in!" 

Early  in  the  morning  the  transports  landed  provisions  and 
reinforcements  of  men  and  artillery  three  miles  below  the  fort. 
Cutting  a  way  through  the  woods  the  troops  without  loss  of 
time  opened  communication  with  Grant. 

About  one  o'clock  General  Wallace  arrived  with  the  Eighth 
Missouri  and  Eleventh  Indiana.  The  two  regiments  imme- 
diately joined  their  division  under  General  Smith,  and  Gen- 
eral Wallace  proceeded  to  organize  a  third  division,  which, 
when  formed,  was  placed  on  the  cone  of  a  high  ridge,  thicldy 
wooded  to  the  front  and  rear,  between  Smith  and  McClernand, 
near  General  Grant's  headquarters  on  the  Fort  Henry  road. 
It  consisted  of  three  brigades.  The  first,  under  Colonel  Cruft, 
had  formed  the  right  wing  of  General  Buell's  army  at  Cal- 
houn, and  had  just  arrived  on  the  ground.  The  Thirty-First 
and  Forty-Fourth  Indiana,  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-Fifth 
Kentucky  were  in  Craft's  brigade.     The  second  brigade  was 
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composed  of  three  Illinois  regiments,  and  was  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Thayer  of  the  third  brigade,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  Nebraska  and  three  Ohio  regiments. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  long  looked  for  gun- 
boats steamed  slowly  up  towards  the  fortifications,  arranged 
as  they  were  in  the  movement  on  Fort  Henry,  the  iron-plated 
boats  in  advance,  the  Tyler,  Lexington  and  Conestoga  in 
reserve.  The  fort  was  above  the  range  of  the  guns,  and  Com- 
modore Foote  directed  his  attention  to  the  water-batteries, 
with  the  intention  of  silencing  them  and  moving  up  the  river 
to  a  position  wliich  would  enable  him  to  pour  broadsides  into 
the  fort. 

The  fort  and  water-batteries  opened  fire.  The  boats 
answered  by  pouring  shells  into  the  lower  works.  The  firing 
was  deliberate  and  accurate  on  both  sides,  but  while  the  boats 
moved  steadily  onward,  balls  falling  harmless  from  their  bows, 
the  embankments  were  cut  and  torn,  and  the  Rebels  fled  in 
haste  from  the  lower  battery  and  trenches  to  the  entrench- 
ments above  them.  The  vessels  approached  within  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  batteries,  a  few  minutes  more  and  they 
would  be  abreast,  the  circle  of  fire  would  be  almost  complete 
the  batteries  would  be  silenced,  and  every  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations would  be  open  to  merciless  broadsides.  But  at  the 
bend  of  the  river  the  sides  of  the  boats  were  exposed,  while 
only  their  bow  guns  could  be  used  in  reply,  and  they  were 
so  near  that  not  h.  Confederate  shot  failed  of  its  mark. 

A  solid  shot  cut  the  rudder-chains  of  the  Carondelet, 
another  splintered  the  helm  of  the  Pittsburg.  Both  vessels 
became  unmanageable,  and  floated  with  the  current.  Sixty 
shots  struck  the  St.  Louis,  some  passing  through  from  stem 
to  stern.  On  she  moved  quivering,  but  stout  and  true  as  the 
heart  of  the  old  Commodore,  until  the  sixty-first  crashed 
through  her  steering  apparatus,  killed  the  pilot  and  wounded 
the  commander  of  the  fleet.  She  shuddered,  faltered,  slowly 
yielded  to  the  stream  and  drifted  down.  The  signal  for  retiring 
was  hoisted,  and  the  whole  fleet  retreated. 

rAt  this  spectacle  the  Confederates,  who  were  running  from 
their  trenches  and  deserting  their  guns  to  escape  the  rain  of 
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fire  from  the  boats,  returned,  to  their  places,  and  worked  their 
guns  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  failure  of  the  naval  attack  determined  General  Grant 
to  entrench  his  army  and  wait  for  the  gunboats  to  be  repaired. 

Friday  evening  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Confed- 
erate headquarters  at  Dover.  General  Floyd  was  under  the 
impression  that  heavy  reinforcements  to  Grant's  army  were 
arriving  day  and  night,  and  that  it  now  numbered  over  eighty 
thousand.  He  represented  that  the  enemy  would  not  again 
give  battle  in  the  trenches,  and  that,  with  the  lines  about  them 
drawn  closer  and  closer,  with  the  river,  in  spite  of  the  gallant 
fight  of  the  day  under  the  control  of  iron-clad  steamers,  and 
all  communication  cut  off,  with  every  part  of  the  fort  open  to 
fire,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  out  any  length  of  time. 
He  proposed  to  dislodge  General  Mc demand,  gain  the  open 
country  beyond  the  Federal  lines,  and  effect  an  escape  to 
Nashville.  His  suggestions  were  approved,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  to  make  a 
desperate  assault.  To  General  Pillow  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  opening  the  attack ;  to  General  Buckner  the  no  less  arduous 
task  of  keeping  General  "Wallace,  in  the  centre  of  the  Federal 
line,  from  moving  and  of  assaulting  him  when  General  McCler- 
nand's  division  should  be  rolled  over  against  him  by  General 
Pillow's  forces. 

The  night  was  cold.  Snow  fell  in  large  flakes  on  soldiers 
sleeping  on  their  arms,  on  sleepless  sharp-shooters  cowering 
in  rifle-pits  or  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  wounded  and  dead 
who  still  lay  between  the  lines  of  the  contending  armies. 
After  midnight  the  snow  ceased,  and  a  biting  wind  rose. 

Saturday  morning,  before  day  had  well  dawned,  loud  and 
shrill  sounded  the  bugle-call  to  arms  in  McCIernand's  division. 
The  Confederates  v/ere  pouring  along  the  Clarksville  road, 
General  Bushrod  Johnson  leading  a  column  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  the  half  of  General  Pil- 
low's division.  Pillow  following  with  the  other  half.  The 
Federal  soldiers  sprang  from  their  snowy  beds,  snatched  their 
guns  and  formed  swiftly  in  line  of  battle,  McArthm-  on 
the  right,  Oglesby  in  the  center,  and  Colonel  Wallace  on  the 
left,  with  batteries  on  the  flanks  of  each  brigade,  and  stood 
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SO  like  a  wall  built  up  to  breast  a  rising  flood,  that  the  Con- 
federate infantry  was  thrown  into  embarrassment.  AVith 
difficulty  General  Pillow  arranged  it  in  position  for  action. 
A  troop  of  Confederate  cavalry,  however,  successfully  gained 
Mc  Arthur's  rear,  and  made  a  fierce  assault.  A  mutual  repulse 
ensued,  and  General  Pillow  took  immediate  advantage  of  the 
movement  forced  upon  McArthur,  to  thrust  a  brigade  in  the 
rear  of  Oglesby,  who  then  was  also  obliged  to  fall  back. 

Colonel  Wallace  held  his  ground,  although  he  faced  about 
from  the  northeast  to  the  south.  At  each  attempt  the  Rebels 
made  to  mount  a  ridge  in  his  new  front  he  poured  upon  them 
so  effective  a  musketry  and  artillery  fire  that,  although  they 
repeatedly  returned  to  the  charge,  they  could  not  cross  the 
crest,  and  met  with  no  success  until  they  worked  their  way 
through  a  ravine,  and  pushing  towards  the  west  came  out  on 
Colonel  Wallace's  right.  It  was  now  plain  to  General 
McClernand  that  he  was  contending  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  He  dispatched  a  courier 
to  the  division  commander  on  his  left  requesting  immediate 
aid. 

Under  the  orders  of  Greneral  Grant,  Wallace  was  not  at 
liberty  to  move.  He  was  directed  to  hold  his  position,  and 
be  on  his  guard  lest  a  sally  from  the  fort  should  break  the 
Federal  center.  He  could  respond  to  General  Mc  demand's 
call  only  by  dispatching  a  courier  in  all  haste  to  General 
Grant.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  in  his  quarters, 
but  was  on  the  St.  Louis  in  conference  with  the  wounded 
Commodore.  The  courier  stayed  not,  but  spurred  his  horse 
over  the  uneven  ground  to  the  river.  It  was  miles  away,  and 
the  battle  raged  on. 

Meantime  another  and  stiU  more  urgent  demand  for  rein- 
forcements reached  General  Wallace.  There  could  be  no 
question  as  to  duty,  and  Wallace,  who,  at  the  first  Eebel  roar, 
had  formed  his  division  in  line  of  battle,  wdth  no  further  hes- 
itation assumed  the  responsibility  a  timid  or  a  machine-like 
man  would  have  shifted  from  his  shoulders,  and  sent  Colonel 
Cruft  with  his  brigade  to  report  to  General  McClernand.  At 
half  past  eight  the  brigade  moved  rapidly  along  the  Dover 
and  Fort  Henry  road  in  a  column  of  companies,  the  Twenty- 
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Fifth  Kentucliy  in  advance,  followed  by  the  Thirty-First 
Indiana,  Seventeenth  Kentucky  and  Forty-Fourth  Indiana. 
A  third  messenger  from  McClernand  met  them,  and  urged 
them  to  hasten  forward.  The  troops  shouted  in  reply,  and 
quickened  their  steps  to  a  run.  Down  in  a  ravine  where  flows 
a  clear,  swift  brook.  Colonel  Graft's  guide,  who  was  either 
false  or  stupid,  probably  false,  led  the  brigade  astray.  In  a 
thick  wood  Cruft  found  himself  suddenly  close  to  the  enemy's 
entrenchments.  His  two  advance  regiments,  before  they  had 
time  to  form,  became  engaged  with  a  superior  force,  which 
was  endeavoring  to  gain  a  ravine  in  the  rear  of  one  of 
McClernand's  batteries.  They  formed  a  line  of  battle  under 
continued  volleys  of  the  enemy's  musketry.  The  Seventeenth 
Kentucky  and  Forty-Fourth  Indiana  came  up  in  order,  but 
were  directed  by  an  Illinois  officer  to  refrain  from  firing  until 
the  right  wing  of  an  Illinois  regiment  straggling  between  them 
and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  field.  Fifteen 
minutes  or  more  the  Forty-Fourth  and  Seventeenth  stood 
passive  under  fire. 

While  they  had  ammunition  the  Illinois  troops  either 
bravely  held  their  ground  or  retreated  in  order.  Now  they 
were  out  of  ammunition,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
confusion  was  but  too  manifest.  Some  fled  outright,  in 
undisguised  and  unrestrained  terror,  casting  away  guns  and 
cartridge-boxes.  Others  full  as  anxious  to  secure  their  own 
safety  were  still,  even  in  tumult  and  terror,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving appearances,  and  crowded  round  the  wounded,  offi- 
ciously offering  to  carry  them  off  the  field.  More  than  one 
sufferer  had  a  bearer  for  every  limb.  There  were  even  officers 
who  scarcely  knew  what  they  were  doing.  One  galloped  far 
down  the  road,  beyond  General  Wallace's  position,  crying, 
"  We  are  cut  to  pieces !  The  day  is  lost ! "  Two  officers  from 
regiments  then  on  the  right  of  Colonel  Cruft,  rode  up  to  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Kentucky,  and,  without  consulting  the  Colonel, 
ordered  it  forward  to  the  enemy's  line.  The  Twenty- Fifth 
obeyed,  and  was  firing  from  its  new  position  when  another 
officer  ordered  it  to  cease.  Some  of  the  retiring  troops  broke 
through  Craft's  fine,  cutting  the  Twenty- Fifth  Kentucky  in 
two,  and  separating  Lieutenant- Colonel  Osborn,  who  was  in 
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command  of  the  Thirty-First  Indiana,  so  widely  from  his 
regiment  that  he  was  not  able  to  rejoin  it  during  the  morning. 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  the  Major,  and  though  he 
was  little  more  than  twenty  years  old,  no  officer  bore  himself 
more  gallantly  on  that  bloody  field. 

The  withdrawal  of  all  Mc demand's  division  left  Cmft 
half  a  mile  to  the  right  and  in  advance-of  the  line  of  invest- 
ment. After  a  varied  struggle,  charging  and  receiving  charges, 
he  fell  back  nearer  support. 

Meanwhile  General  Wallace,  chafing  under  the  restraint 
of  orders  given  on  the  previous  day,  and  for  different  circum- 
stances, waited  in  vain  for  a  response  to  his  message.  Con- 
vinced, as  the  tide  of  McClernand^s  troops  rolled  over  on  him, 
that  the  present  was  the  supreme  moment  of  the  battle,  he  at 
last  brought  his  third  brigade  forward  and  placed  it  between 
the  retreating  and  the  pursuing  forces.  The  firing  had  ceased. 
The  Confederates  were  not  in  sight;  but  concealed  by 
the  hills  and  hollows,  and  the  tawny  leaves  on  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  oak,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Rebel  dress, 
they  covered  the  conquered  ground,  and  only  waited  word 
of  command  to  continue  the  fight  and  pursuit.  While  they 
waited  they  robbed  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  General  Pil- 
low wrote  a  dispatch  to  be  telegraphed  to  Nashville,  "On 
the  honor  of  a  soldier  the  day  is  ours!" 

Their  success  was  so  great  that  General  Floyd  determined 
instead  of  pursuing  the  road  to  Nashville,  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Federal  army.  He  ordered  the  advance  to 
be  resumed.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  Confederates  swept 
rapidly  along  the  road  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  opposite  the 
position  of  Wallace.  With  amazement  they  saw  a  new  line 
of  battle  formed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  old  one,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the  little  brook.  Two 
guns  were  in  the  road  and  two  on  each  side.  They  could 
see  no  further,  but  in  the  woods  west  of  Wallace's  line 
were  Cruft,  Oglesby,  Mc  Arthur  and  Colonel  Wallace,  reform- 
ing their  brigades,  and  refilling  their  cartridge-boxes,  or  resting 
preparatory  to  moving  again  into  action,  while  Mc  demand's 
artillery  was  ready  to  move  back  to  the  field. 

Fresh  foes  on  a  field  so  nearly  won  only  added  to  the  des- 
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perate  determination  of  the  Confederates.  They  descended, 
crossed  the-  brook  and  began  to  go  up  in  the  face  of  the  guns 
before  Wallace  gave  orders  to  fire.  In  spite  of  the  deadly 
fire  they  pushed  on,  through  shrubs  and  trees,  and  up  the 
road,  returning  volley  for  volley,  until  half  the  ascent  was 
gained.  The  of&cers  could  force  the  men  no  further.  They 
broke  and  fled. 

General  Buckner  had  not  performed  his  role  in  the  plan  of 
the  preceding  evening,  but  he  had  joined  Pillow  in  the  assault 
on  Wallace,  and  without  having  had  a  part  in  the  success  of 
the  morning,  he  now  bore  a  full  share  of  the  defeat.  Gloomily 
the  Confederate  o£&cers  accompanied  their  hurrying  ti'oops 
back  to  the  wooded,  rocky  steep  from  which  Pillow  had  so 
proudly  swept  McClernand.  Nashville,  the  open  country, 
escape  were  as  far  off  as  ever. 

General  Grant  directed  Wallace  to  follow  them  up  and 
assault  them  on  their  chosen  ground,  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
to  his  aid  from  General  Smith's  division,  the  Eighth  Missoun 
and  the  Eleventh  Indiana.  Forming  his  column  of  attack 
of  the  Eighth  Missouri,  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Eleventh 
Indiana,  Colonel  McGinnis,  and  of  Cruft's  tired  but  tried 
brigade,  with  two  Ohio  regiments  in  reserve,  but  well  advanced 
on  the  left  flank,  Wallace,  with  that  glow  which  comes  from 
the  heart  of  valor,  spoke  to  his  men  of  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  moving.  They  must 
cross  an  open  space  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  mount  a 
steep  cannon-crowned  hill,  over  ledges  of  rock  and  through 
dense  thickets.  The  voice  of  the  speaker,  the  glory  of  the 
danger  inspired  the  men.  "Forward!  Forward!"  they 
shouted  with  that  exulting  courage  which  scorns  thought 
of  self. 

The  Eighth  Missouri  moved  in  advance,  the  Eleventh 
Indiana  generously  yielding  precedence  to  its  friendly  rival. 
Five  companies  of  the  Thirty-First,  a  fraction  of  Cruft's  bri- 
gade, were  on  the  extreme  left.  Cruft  with  the  rest  moved 
towards  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  to  attack  his  rear.  Creep- 
ing, running,  jumping,  hiding,  the  skirmishers  of  the  Eighth 
fought  from  tree  to  tree  every  step  of  the  way,  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters.     When  the  advanced  regi- 
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merits  were  half  way  up  the  hill  a  line  of  fire  ran  along  the 
top.  The  Eighth  and  Eleventh  threw  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  shot  swept  over  them.  Up  they  sprang, 
returned  the  volley,  and  climbed  again  until  another  line  of 
light  gave  them  warning.  FaUing  and  rising  as  the  Rebels  fired 
or  loaded,  they  gained  the  summit  almost  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.  The  other  regiments  suffered  more.  A  sharp  and  des- 
perate contest  took  place  on  the  right.  Read  and  Shackleford, 
McHenry  and  the  youthful  Arn,  Smith  and  McGinnis  and  the 
cool  Cruft  pressing  on  m  the  face  of  Pillow  and  Buckner, 
Johnson  and  Head,  drove  them  within  their  entrenchments. 
The  field,  seven  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  was  regained, 
and  the  ground  almost  to  the  rifle-pits  won.  Loud  and  long 
cheering  echoed  among  the  hills,  and  answered  Kke  cheering 
which  came  fi*om  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Shortly  before  General  Wallace  assaulted  the  Rebel  posi- 
tion on  the  right.  General  Grant  ordered  General  Smith's 
division,  which  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  actions  of  the 
day,  to  storm  the  works  near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  fort. 
They  were  exceedingly  strong.  The  declivity,  steep  and  dif- 
cult  to  climb  when  obstructed  only  by  its  natural  ledges  of 
rock,  now  closely  covered  with  sharp  stakes  and  felled  trees, 
whose  branches  were  interlocked,  presented  a  fearful  barrier. 
Above  the  abatis,  in  the  trenches,  were  three  regiments.  Above 
and  beyond  the  rifle-pits  were  three  more  regiments  and  six 
pieces  of  field  artUlery,  protected  by  field-works.  The  abatis, 
the  two  lines  of  entrenchments,  the  black  mouths  of  the 
cannon  with  the  western  sun  playing  upon  them,  were  plain 
enough  to  the  troops  forming  in  a  meadow  west  of  the  hUl, 
but  no  Confederate  soldiers  were  visible.  Crouched  close 
behind  their  walls  of  wood  and  earth,  they  poised  their  loaded 
rifles,  and  watched  and  waited. 

Smith  divided  his  cannon,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Major  Cavender,  and  placed  one  portion  on  the  left  and 
rear,  the  other  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  point  to  be  attacked. 
He  directed  Cook's  brigade,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifty- 
Second  Indiana  regiment,  which  he  joined  to  Lauman's 
brigade,  to  move  to  the  left  and  to  make  an  attack  under  the 
protection  of  the  artillery  in  its  rear.     He  ordered  Lauman's 
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brigade  to  move  straight  upon  the  works,  under  cover  of  a 
furious  cannonade,  and  during  the  diversion  effected  by  Cook. 
He  commanded  the  men  not  to  fire  a  gun — to  take  the  first 
line  of  entrenchments  with  the  bayonet  alone. 

Cook  moved  to  his  attack.  Cavender,  from  right  and  left, 
poured  in  his  fire.  Lauman's  line,  the  Second  Iowa,  the  Fifty- 
Second  and  Twenty-Fifth  Indiana,  the  Seventh  and  Four- 
teenth Iowa,  began  to  march,  with  sldrmishers  on  each  side. 
In  front  rode  General  Smith,  his  snowy  hak  shining  in  the 
golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  By  his  side  marched  a  color- 
bearer,  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Long  lines  of  bayonets 
glittered  behind  the  General  and  the  colors;  dark  masses  of 
artillery  frowned  before  them.  Steadily,  gaily  they  moved, 
while  from  the  outer  and  from  the  inner  entrenchments  Rebel 
cannon  and  Rebel  muskets  poured  a  fearful  fire  down.  In  the 
ranks  hearts  beat  wildly  and  footsteps  faltered.  "Steady! 
Steady!"  said  the  officers  on  the  right,  on  the  left  and  in  the 
rear,  and  steadily  the  soldiers  marched.  But  it  was  the  grand 
old  man  and  the  brave  old  banner  moving  on  in  front  which 
calmed  the  wild  heart  and  strengthened  the  failing  foot. 

In  fire  and  smoke  the  column  reached  the  base  of  the  hilL 
The  long  line  stretched  out  like  an  opening  fan.  The  men 
climbed  the  steep,  slippery  with  snow  and  rotting  leaves. 
They  scrambled  through  and  over  the  abatis.  They  neared 
the  outer  wall.  They  sprang  upon  it.  They  cleared  the 
trenches  with  their  bayonets.  They  planted  their  banners. 
They  dragged  up  the  cannon.  And  it  was  then,  from 
the  inside  of  the  entrenchments,  that  their  shouts  swept 
up  the  river,  and  over  the  hills  to  Wallace's  conquering 
troops. 

Days  the  men  seemed  to  have  lived  while  they  climbed  the 
abatis  and  scaled  the  parapet  in  the  face  of  death.  Now  they 
sank  wearily  down  in  the  snow,  without  supper,  and  slept 
without  fire,  and  with  cannon  roaring  above  them.  Nearly 
four  hundred  fell  in  the  assault  on  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
fort. 

General  Grant  arranged  his  plans  for  an  early  assault  on 
the  succeeding  day.  And  the  Confederate  officers  within  the 
doomed  fortifications  met  in  conference  to  arrange  their  plans. 
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Floyd,  Pillow  and  Buckner  were  the  chief  spokesmen, 
although  nearly  all  the  brigade  and  regimental  commanders 
were  present.  Floyd  was  a  thick,  stout  man,  and  had  the 
coarse,  wicked  look  of  a  negro  overseer.  Pillow  was  also 
thickset,  but  aiFable  and  gentlemanly  in  manne^,  and  appear- 
ance like  Buckner.  They  were  all  now  now  in  bad  humor, 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  crimination  and  recrimination, 
in  which  they  had  no  time  to  indulge.  Leaving  dispute,  at 
length,  General  Floyd  proceeded  to  business.  "We  can  send 
for  steamboats,"  he  said,  "and  escape  to-morrow  night.  We 
can  hold  the  place  a  day  yet." 

"I  cannot  hold  my  position  one  half  hour,"  replied  Buck- 
ner. "  The  enemy  can  assault  me  in  reverse,  or  under  shelter 
of  an  intervening  ridge  attack  the  water-batteries.  Four  days 
and  nights  of  continued  conflict,  without  fire,  without  sleep, 
without  rest  of  any  kind,  without  adequate  food  or  clothes, 
have  exhausted  my  men.  I  cannot  hold  out  one  half  hour," 
he  repeated. 

A  Mississippi  officer  proposed  an  assault  like  that  of  the 
morning. 

"  Three-fourths  would  fall,"  said  Buckner. 

"  Let  three-fourths  fall,  one-fourth  would  escape,"  said  Pillow 
and  Floyd  together.  But  Buckner's  milder  temper  carried 
the  meeting. 

Then  the  fort  must  surrender.  "  The  fort  may  surrender,, 
but  I  will  not ! "  declared  Floyd. 

"  Nor  I,"  echoed  Pillow. 

What  could  they  do?  How  surrender  and  not  surrender? 
How  save  their  lives,  yet  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
contemptuous  foe?  Floyd  knew  well  that  no  man  in  the 
Confederacy  occupied  so  undesirable  a  place  in  Northern  esti- 
mation as  himself.  By  that  law  which  places  the  moral 
sublime,  either  of  good  or  of  base,  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
ridiculous,  he  knew  that  he  was  the  favorite  and  peculiar 
object  of  Northern  scorn;  that  statesmen  and  hod-carrier 
looked  with  the  same  eyes  upon  the  man  who  used  the 
nation's  trust  to  rob  the  nation's  treasury.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  lace  and  feathers  and  stars  in  Northern  eyes  were 
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but  the  conceited  bedizening  of  atliief,andashewas  not  devoid 
of  sensibility,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  surrender. 

The  knot,  too  tight  to  untie,  too  involved  to  untangle,  like 
a  greater  warrior,  he  cut. 

"  General  Pillow,  to  you  I  as  superior  officer  turn  over  the 
command  of  this  fort" 

Not  often  does  a  vivacious,  ambitious,  shallow  man  refuse 
command  oT-  responsibility,  but  under  present  circumstances 
no  position  within  Fort  Donelson  had  charms  for  General 
Pillow,  and  without  hesitation  he  turned  to  the  surprised  and 
indignant  Buckner,  "  General  Buckner,  it  is  my  firm  resolve 
never  to  surrender,  and  to  you  I  turn  over  the  command." 

"  Upon  what  authority  or  principles  the  senior  Generals 
acted  in  this  affair  is  not  known,"  observed  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
message  with  which  he  accompanied  the  reports  of  the  Fort 
Donelson  ofEcersto  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives. 
Midnight  beheld  Floyd  and  Pillow  with  several  thousand 
men  stealing  up  the  river.  Daylight  saw  the  white  flag 
waving  over  Fort  Donelson. 

At  an  early  hour  a  letter  from  General  Buckner  proposing 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capitu- 
lation was  sent  to  General  Grant.  The  latter  replied,  "  No 
terms  other  than  an  unconditional  surrender  can  be  accepted. 
I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

General  Buckner  informed  Grant  that  his  language  was 
ungenerous  and  unchivalrous,  and  having  thus  eased  his  mind, 
proceeded  to  do  what  he  had  resolved  in  the  council  of  war 
the  night  before. 

After  the  business  of  the  surrender  was  arranged,  General 
Grant,  who  was  on  board  a  steamer,  moved  up  the  river  to 
the  landing  at  Dover.  Gunboats  and  transports,  more  than 
fifty  in  number,  followed  him. 

General  Smith  entered  after  General  Grant,  leading  his 
division  from  the  outer  entrenchments,  where  he  had  lain  since 
his  assault  upon  them,  to  the  field-works,  from  which  a  spas- 
modic artillery  fire  had  ceased  to  pour  upon  him  only  a  few 
hours  before.  Here  he  paused  to  allow  his  regiments  to  enter 
the  inner  circle  of  the  fortifications  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  scaled  the  outer  walls. 
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The  Second  Iowa,  foremost  in  the  column  •  of  regiments, 
had  been  outstripped  on  the  hill  or  on  the  wall  by  Captain 
Rheinlander's  company  of  the  Twenty- Fifth  Indiana,  which 
had  moved  in  skirmish  line  to  the  right  of  the  column,  while 
the  other  nine  companies  had  spread  out  to  the  left.  Captain 
Eheinlander  had  no  flag,  and  the  Iowa  men  were  the  first  to 
set  up  a  banner.  As  Colonel  Veatch  with  his  nine  com- 
panies had  come  through  the  breach  close  behind  the  Second 
Iowa,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  not  the  first,  he 
liad  the  second  claim  to  honor,  and  the  just  old  General  would 
allow  no  regiment  but  the  Second  Iowa  to  enter  before  the 
Twenty- Fifth,  although  he  had  to  wait  a  half  hour  for  it,  in 
the  midst  of  an  excitement  which  made  half  hours  seem 
half  days. 

The  first  Federal  officer  of  high  rank  in  Fort  Donelson  was 
General  Wallace.  Having  been  the  first  to  see  the  flag  of 
surrender,  he  had  entered  immediately,  and  breakfasted  with 
Oeneral  Buckner,  who  was  an  old  acquantance. 

Infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  all  the  morning  winding 
up  the  hills.  Multitudes  of  banners  waved.  Trumpet  and 
■drum,  fife  and  bugle  filled  the  air  with  their  clangor.  Inces- 
sant shouts  rose  joyously  above  the  crashing  music  Artil- 
lery boomed,  heavy  and  solemn,  as  if  saying,  triumph  is  but 
the  crown  of  power. 

Nature  took  up  the  tune  of  joy  which  ran  through  the 
hearts  of  the  army,  and  did  all  that  nature  in  winter  could 
•do  to  glorify  the  victory.  The  wind,  fitful  and  sharp  during 
the  days  and  nights  of  battle,  swept  round  to  the  south  and 
«ank  to  a  soft,  warm  breeze.  The  clouds  fled  away,  and  the 
%un  shone  in  the  unspotted  blue. 

General  Grant  issued  a  congratulatory  order,  from  which 
the  following  paragraphs  are  extracted: 

^  For  four  successive  nights,  without  shelter  during  the 
mrost  inclement  weather  known  in  this  latitude,  they  faced 
the  enemy  in  large  force,  in  a  position  chosen  by  himself. 
Though  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  all  the  additional  safe- 
guards suggested  by  science  were  added. 

"  Without  a  murmur  this  was  borne,  prepared  at  all  times 
to  receive  an  attack,  and  wdth  continuous  skirmishing  by  day, 
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resulting  ultimately  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender  witltout 
conditions. 

"  The  victory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect  it  will 
have  in  brealdng  down  rebellion^  but  has  secured  the  greatest 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  ever  taken  in  any  battle  on  this 
continent. 

"  Fort  Donelson  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals  on  the 
map  of  our  united  country,  and  the  men  who  fought  the  battle 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people." 

Other  officers  congratulated  the  troops  in  words  as  warm 
and  noble.  The  finest  words,  however,  were  feeble.  Only 
the  banner,  the  trumpet  and  the  huzza  could  in  any  wise 
express  the  superb  joy  of  success. 

But  there  was  a  dark  background  to  the  picture  which 
Fort  Donelson  presented  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  February — 
the  wounded  and  the  dead  and  the  prisoners. 

The  snow  around  the  fort  was  stained  with  crimson.  The 
clear  little  brook,  across  which  the  Confederates  pursued 
McClernand,  and  back  from  which  they  were  hurled  by  Wal- 
lace, ran  with  mingled  blood  and  water.  On  the  steep  won 
by  the  Eleventh,  Thirty-First  and  Forty-Fourth,  with  the 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  regiments ;  on  the  height  where  the 
Twenty-Fifth  made  its  first  assault,  and  where  gallant  Cap- 
tain Laird,  bleeding  and  helpless,  had  cheered  his  men  to  the 
combat;  on  the  slope  old  General  Smith  had  mounted  with 
his  cap  on  his  sword,  were  mangled  men,  dead  horses  and 
splintered  trees.  Gory  garments  were  scattered  through  the 
woods.     Dead  bodies  were  found  frozen  fast  to  the  earth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  wounded  died  during  the  days 
and  nights  the  cruel  necessity  of  war  compelled  them  to  lie 
untended  and  moaning,  scattered  along  the  belt  five  miles  in 
extent  on  which  the  fighting  took  place. 

Our  surgeons  were  not  only  men  of  ability,  but  many  of 
them  were  endowed  with  a  humanity  which  impelled  them 
to  expose  their  own  lives  where  they  could  not  relieve  suffer- 
ing without  the  exposure.  On  Saturday  the  hospital  in 
which  Dr.  Fry  and  Dr.  Thompson  were  at  work  was  attacked^ 
a  volley  of  musketry  passed  through  it,  and  for  a  little  time 
they  supposed  themselves  prisoners. 
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"Sunday,  the  day  of  triumph,  and  music  and  gaiety  to  other 
officers,  was  to  them  a  day  of  almost  unmitigated  horror. 
Everywhere  was  the  woful  spectacle  of  robust  men  mangled 
and  bleeding,  and  deprived  forever  of  their  strength  and 
comelinesrs.  They  could  and  did  say,  "Bear  it;  bear  it.  It 
is  for  your  country." 

"Yes,"  said  one,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  "  and  I  am  proud 
to  die  for  my  country.  No  man  could  do  more.  But,  oh 
my  mother!" 

"And  oh  the  hope  I  had  of  life!"  said  another,  who  was 
buried  the  day  he  was  nineteen. 

About  fifieen  hundred  of  the  Federal  soldiers  were  lolled, 
wounded  and  missing.  After  the  dead  were  collected  the 
troops  marched  past  them,  and  each  company  claimed  and 
buried  its  own. 

Wednesday,  steamers  came  up  the  river,  bringing  Governor 
Morton  and  a  large  party  of  citizens  from  Indiana,  with  hos- 
pital stores  for  the  wounded.  Many  of  this  party  were  from 
Evansville,  but  the  larger  number  were  from  Indianapolis, 
and  had  left  Sunday  evening  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
battle.  The  authorities  at  Cairo  had  obliged  them  to  go  to 
the  hospitals  at  Mound  City  and  attend  to  the  wounded  there, 
who  were  but  three  or  four  in  number,  and  had  thus  delayed 
fheir  arrival  at  Fort  Donelson.  They  found  that  the  army 
surgeonsliad  made  very  great  exertions,  and  had  accomplished 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  labor. 

Nearly  fifteen  thousand  Rebel  soldiers  surrendered  with  the 
fort.  When  the  guns  were  grounded,  it  was  found  that, 
beside  the  usual  arms,  the  Mississippians  carried  huge  bowie 
knives,  wMch  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  ordinary  black- 
smiths. These  weapons  had  an  exceedingly  savage  appear- 
ance, but  were  probably  guiltless  of  blood,  except  such  as 
was  shed  in  private  brawls. 

Many  of  the  Rebel  officers  were  insolent  and  defiant.  One 
of  them  shot  the  Major  of  an  Illinois  regiment  in  the  back. 
General  Grant  immediately  issued  orders  for  disarming  them 
all. 

In  towering  indignation  Buckner  rushed  into  Grant's 
presence,  declaring  such  an  act  barbarous,  inhuman,  brutal 
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and  at  variance  with,  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Captain 
Rawlins,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  mildly  explained  the 
occasion  of  the  order.  General  Grant  addedy  "  General 
Buckner,  it  v/as  my  intention  not  to  say  anything-  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  in  order  to  spare  your  feelings,  but  as  Captain 
Rawlins  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  the  reasons,  I  will 
conclude  them.  You  come  here  to  complain  of  my  acts  with- 
out having  any  right  to  object  to  them.  Yau  do  not  remember 
that  your  surrender  was  unconditional.  If  we  compare  the 
acts  of  the  different  armies  in  this  war,  how  will  yours  bear 
inspection?  You  have  shot  my  officers  in  cold  blood.  As 
I  rode  over  the  field  I  saw  the  dead  of  my  army  brutally 
insulted  by  yom*  men,  their  clothing  stripped  off  of  them,  and 
their  bodies  exposed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  decency. 
At  Behnont  my  officers  were  crowded  into  cotton-pens  with 
my  brave  soldiers,  and  then  thrust  into  prison,  while  your 
officers  were  permitted  to  enjoy  parole  and  to  live  at  our 
hotels.  Your  men  are  given  the  same  fare  as  my  own,  and 
your  wounded  receive  the  best  medical  attention.  I  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  disarm  your  officers  and  men  because 
necessity  compelled  me  to  protect  my  own  from  assassina- 
tion." 

General  Grant's  quiet  exterior  frequently  deluded  officers 
who  were  casually  associated  with  him  into  the  assumption 
that  he  was  an  ordinary  man.  In  this  interview,  however, 
he  proved  his  claim  to  more  than  ordinary  power.  Spealdng 
in  an  even  tone,  looking  with  his  warm,  mild  gray  eye  straight 
into  the  Confederate  General's  face,  he  abashed  that  unprin- 
cipled man,  whose  cheek  had  probably  seldom  beforeknown  a 
tinge  of  shame.  It  is  said  that  Buckner  hung  his  head  and 
left  the  apartment  without  reply. 

Some  of  the  Rebel  officers  behaved  with  dignity.  One 
said,  "I  don't  blame  the  Government  for  sending  us  North; 
I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  Rebel,  taken  in  arms,  and  it  is 
fuUy  justified  in  treating  me  accordingly." 

When  a  Federal  officer  remarked  that  the  people  in  the 
region  of  Henry  and  Donelson  said  that  they  voted  for  the 
Union  twice,  but  the  last  time  yielded  to  popular  clamor  or 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  altogether,  a  Confederate  officer 
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replied,  "  True,  sir,  it's  always  so  in  these  hilly  countries. 
These  stupid  Hoosiers  don't  know  any  better.  For  genuine 
southern  feeling  you  must  go  among  gentlemen — rich  people." 
The  prisoners  were  all  extremely  indignant  because  of  the 
desertion  of  Floyd  and  Pillow ;  especially  as  it  was  reported 
that  the  former,  after  he  was  safe  on  the  steamer  by  which 
he  escaped,  repeatedly  shouted  to  the  captain  of  the  boat  to 
"  cut  loose,"  without  any  consideration  for  the  soldiers,  who, 
frantic  with  rage  and  terror,  were  rushing  along  the  river  bank, 
and  crowding  into  every  part  of  the  boat. 

"  I  denounce  Pillow  as  a  coward,  and  I'll  shoot  him  if  I 
see  him  again,"  said  an  officer. 

"  Floyd  always  was  a  rascal!"  was  the  unanimous  voice. 
"The  thief  is  a  coward  by  nature's  law; 

Who  betrays  the  state  to  no  one  is  true ; 
And  the  brave  foe  at  Fort  Donelson  saw 

Their  light-fingered  Floyd  was  light-footed  too." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS. 

Palstaff. — If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers  I  am  a  souced  gurnet.  My 
whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  com- 
panies, slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton's 
dogs  licked  his  sores,  and  such  as  indeed  were  never  soldiers ;  but  discarded 
unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace:  you 
would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on 
the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead 
bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare-crows.  I'll  notmarch  through  Coventry 
with  them,  that's  flat.  Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs  as 
if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's 
brut  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company,  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins 
tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without 
sleeves,  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen. 

Prince  Henry. — Tell  me,  Jack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after? 

Falstaff. — Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

Princs  Henry. — I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Falstaff.— Tut,  tut;  good  enough;  food  for  powder;  food  for  powder. — 
Kinff  Henry  IV. 

At  Cairo  the  prisoners  delivered  at  Fort  Donelson  were 
divided,  eight  or  nine  thousand  were  sent  to  Chicago,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  capital  of  Indiana.  In  the  letter  place 
curiosity  to  see  them  was  so  great  that  the  Daily  Journal  took 
occasion  to  warn  the  citizens  against  any  unseemly  demon- 
strations of  triumph.  The  warning  was  unnecessary,  as  it 
was  not  possible  for  loyal  northern  people  to  be  ungenerous 
to  the  fallen  and  the  unhappy,  but  it  so  faithfully  represents 
the  truly  northern  ability  of  uniting  condemnation  with  pity, 
justice  in  judgement  with  charity  in  action,  that  a  few  pas- 
sages are  here  quoted: 

"  Probably  no  people  on  the  earth  ever  had  better  cause  to 
execrate  an  enemy  than  we  have  to  execrate  the  Rebels,  who, 
for  the  mere  perpetuation  of  a  sectional  control  of  the  gov- 
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ernment,  have  set  the  whole  fabric  in  flames,  and  subjected 
us  to  the  terrible  torture  and  danger  of  bearing  it  while  burn- 
ing and  of  extinguishing  it.  A  more  causeless,  cowardly, 
unprovoked  outrage  was  never  committed  ;  it  was  accom- 
panied with  such  acts  of  defiant  contempt  of  law,  right  and 
reason,  such  infinite  scorn  of  us  and  all  our  claims  on  their 
loyalty  and  integrity,  that  no  amount  of  detestation  will  ever 
equal  the  provocation.  We  cannot  hate  and  despise  enough 
the  wretches  who  whipped  Northern  women,  hanged  North- 
ern men,  stole  Northern  property,  confiscated  Northern  debts, 
and  turned  to  our  injury  the  national  prosperity  which  we 
had  created  for  them.  But  these  prisoners  are  not  all  or 
chiefly  of  this  class.  Their  leaders,  and,  no  doubt,  many  of 
themselves,  are  of  it,  but  most  were  either  deluded  or  forced 
into  the  war.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  either  honestly 
believe  they  were  menaced  with  oppression  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  have  been  compelled  in  spite  of  their  convictions  to 
join  the  Rebel  army,  we  ought  to  spare  the  prisoners  all  exhi- 
bitions of  triumph  that  would  make  us  appear  malignant  in 
their  eyes  or  little  in  our  own." 

Saturday,  February  22d,  the  prisoners  began  to  arrive. 
Sunday  and  Monday  they  continued  to  come,  when  it  was 
found  that  no  more  couid  be  accommodated  in  Camp  Morton, 
and  about  sixteen  hundred  were  sent  to  Lafayette  and  Terre 
Haute. 

With  some  abatement  for  aristocratic  disgust,  and  some 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  times  and  countries,  Shaks- 
peare's  sketch  of  FalstafF's  recruits  would  answer  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Southern  prisoners  as  they  appeared  to  Northern 
citizens,  who  had  hitherto  seen  no  soldiers  but  our  own  proud, 
happy  and  well-dressed  volunteers. 

Their  dress  was  not  military,  but  almost  uniform  in  texture 
and  color,  being  of  home-made  cloth  dyed  a  dingy  yellowish 
brown  with  the  juice  of  the  butternut.  It  fit  their  arms  and 
legs  as  close  as  the  skin,  showing  aU  the  bows  and  angles 
which  nature  in  her  step-motherly  way  bends  or  sharpens  in 
the  neglected  children  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  number  wore  strips  of  carpet  around  their 
shoulders,  v/hile  the  remainder  were  wrapped  in  white  or  in 
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grey  blankets,  in  piano-covers  and  quilts.  Their  heads  were 
covered  with  hats  and  caps  of  every  hue  and  shape,  wdth  here 
and  there  a  bare  poll,  surmounted  by  an  enormous  quantity 
of  hair.  Some  carried  fi-ying-pans  or  tea-kettles.  Some, 
fearing  starvation  in  a  northern  prison,  had  provided  them- 
selves with  crackers  and  bacon,  which  now  were  slung  over 
their  backs.  Nearly  all  had  bundles  of  bedding  or  clothing, 
not  in  knapsacks,  but  tied  up  in  old  quilts,  or  stuffed  into 
meal-bags.  Gray  old  men  of  apparently  sixty  years  stumbled 
along  by  the  side  of  slender  boys  of  fourteen. 

They  were  small  farmers  from  Tennessee  or  landless  squat- 
ters from  the  pine  hUls  of  Mississippi,  excepting  here  a  sharp, 
black-eyed  lawyer  from  Mobile,  and  there  a  subdued  Metho- 
dist preacher  from  Louisiana ;  here  a  German  who  knew  no 
English,  and  there  an  Irishman  who  knew  no  law. 

K  there  existed  in  any  heart  a  feeling  of  bitterness  towards 
these  unfortunate  men  it  found  no  expression  in  words  or 
acts.  The  spectacle,  singular  in  the  history  of  this  world, 
was  presented  of  disarmed  and  feeble  prisoners  walking 
without  harm  and  without  insult  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  a  powerful  enemy,  for  whose  destruction  their  hands  had 
just  been  uplifted. 

In  consideration  of  some  of  the  late  events  or  disclosures 
of  the  war  a  description  of  Camp  Morton,  the  only  permanent 
Rebel  headquarters  in  Indiana,  and  of  the  general  treatment 
of  prisoners,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  grove  north  of  Lidianapolis,  known  a  long  time  ago  as 
part  of  the  Henderson  farm,  and  as  a  favorite  locality  for 
"Methodist  camp-meetings,  was  selected  for  the  first  military 
camp  on  account  of  the  beauty,  healthfulness  and  convenience 
of  its  situation,  and  was  now  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the 
prisoners  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  in  the  highest  and  dryest 
portion  of  the  suburbs,  and  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
University,  which  is  surrounded  by  open  grounds,  and  of 
w^ealthy  citizens  whose  houses  are  in  the  midst  of  gardens. 
It  is  consequently  free  from  impure  air.  It  contains  thhty-six 
acres,  and  is  supplied  with  deep  wells  of  cold,  pure  water. 
The  trees  are  tall,  wide-spreading  maple  and  walnut.  The 
blue-grass  carpet,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
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spot,  with  its  border  of  wild  flowers  growing  in  the  fence 
corners,  was  trodden  out  long  before  the  prisoners  entered 
into  possession;  but  the  ground  was  not  necessarily  muddy, 
being  easily  drained  by  a  stream  which  ran  through  one  end. 

When  Camp  Morton  was  first  appropriated  to  prisoners 
the  Government  was  not  yet  familiar  with  the  manifold  and 
perplexing  cares  incident  to  the  war,  and  some  time  elapsed 
as  each  new  object  of  attention  rose  before  the  business  of 
arranging  and  managing  it  was  understood.  The  first  prisons, 
like  the  first  camps,  especially  the  camps  of  drafted  men  which 
were  greatly  crowded,  were  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the 
prisons  of  a  latter  date.  Efforts,  however,  were  immediately 
made  to  form  of  Camp  Morton  a  comfortable  as  well  as 
secure  place  for  prisoners. 

Barracks  sufiicientto  accommodate  five  thousand  men  were 
constructed,  although  more  than  three  thousand  were  seldom 
admitted.  Hospitals  as  warm,  as  airy  and  as  well  provided 
as  hospitals  for  our  own  soldiers  were  prepared.  The  rations 
of  the  prisoners  were  exactly  those  of  our  soldiers,  and  being 
always  at  a  base  of  supplies,  their  coffee,  sugar,  bread  and 
meat  were  always  of  the  best  quality.  The  cost  of  the  sur- 
plus (few  men  can  eat  a  full  ration)  was  strictly  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoners.  When  they  were  required  to  build 
barracks,  or  to  perform  any  labor,  some  variation  was  made 
in  their  food.  They  were  supplied  with  good  clothing  and 
comfortable  bedding. 

A  sutler  kept  his  stand  within  the  grounds,  and  sold  at 
current  prices  all  for  which  there  was  a  demand.  They  were 
encouraged  to  make  themselves  bowling-alleys,  to  procure 
balls  and  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  active  games.  All 
money  sent  to  them  was  scrupulously  delivered,  although  if 
sent  in  large  amounts  it  was  paid  over  by  instalments,  and 
all  articles  of  every  kind,  except  jellies  and  other  delicacies, 
were  given  to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  delicacies  were  divided  among  the  Rebel  sick  in  the 
hospitals. 

Medical  attendance  was  of  the  best  character.  Dr.  Pobbs, 
an  old  physician,  well  known  as  a  man  of  science,  and  as  a 
successful  practitioner,  was  medical  director.     The  subordi- 
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nate  physicians  reported  to  him,  and  he  reported  to  the  sur- 
geon-general. Inspectors  from  Washington  examined  the 
camp  and  hospitals  monthly,  or  at  some  regular  period.  Every 
precaution  was  used  to  prevent  corruption. 

The  first  prisoners  in  Camp  Morton  suffered  more  sickness 
than  any  who  succeeded,  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of 
accommodations  already  spoken  of,  but  chiefly  from  the  low 
tone  of  their  health  when  they  arrived.  Many,  of  those,  too, 
who  were  from  regions  where  roses  bloom  in  the  open  air 
every  month  in  the  year,  had  been  been  in  the  rifle-pits  during 
the  whole  siege  of  Donelson,  day  and  night,  in  rain  and  snow, 
with  little  food  and  no  shelter.  They  were  worn  out  by  expo- 
sure, mortified  by  the  surrender,  distressed  by  their  distance 
from  home,  full  of  fears  for  the  future,  and  suffering  under  a 
reaction  which  corresponded  in  exhaustion  with  the  intense 
excitement  of  the  long-continued  battle.  One-tenth  of  the 
number  had  frozen  hands  or  feet.  Nine-tenths  were  destitute 
of  some  necessary  article  of  clothing.  They  were  filthy 
beyond  description — actually  covered  with  vermin,  and  their 
despondency  was  such  that  they  had  not  the  energy  necessary 
to  wash  themselves.  They  seemed  to  have  almost  no  vitality, 
no  power  to  rally  if  once  attacked  with  fever. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  Camp  Morton  scores  sank  under 
disease.  The  city  hospital  could  not  at  that  time  accommo- 
date more  than  thirty;  accordingly  Captain  Ekin,  United 
States  Quartermaster,  appropriated  the  Gymnasium,  which 
was  on  the  corner  of  Meridian  and  Maryland  streets,  for  the 
use  of  the  sick.  It  consisted  of  but  one  room,  but  it  was 
well  ventilated,  and  very  large.  Dr.  Fletcher,  who,  though 
young,  was  a  man  of  experience,  having  practised  in  hospi- 
tals in  New  York  city  and  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  who 
knew  from  his  own  life  as  a  prisoner  for  "  another's  woe  to 
feel,"  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  hospital.  Bunks  were 
hastily  procured,  and  the  citizens  were  invited  to  assist  in 
preparing  beds  and  in  procuring  clean  and  otherwise  suit- 
able clothing  for  the  sick.  They  responded  heartily,  sending 
and  bringing  contributions,  and  when  needed  assisting  as 
nurses. 

A  loyal  woman  who  lived  on  the  same  street  declared  witli 
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warmth  that  she  could  have  no  sympathy  even  with  suffering 
Rebels,  but  her  stoicism  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  that 
house  fuU  of  sick,  and  coffins  coming  and  going  every  morn- 
ing. She  made  some  broth,  and  calling  her  daughter^  a  young 
lady  who  basked  in  enjoyment,  and  whose  laughing  blue  eyes 
had  scarcely  ever  looked  upon  sorrow,  she  proceeded  to  the 
prison-hospital.  Admitted  without  hesitation,  she  bestowed 
her  charity  with  melting  heart  and  voice.  The  visits  and  the 
charity  of  the  mother  and  daughter  were  frequently  repeated. 

One  night,  at  one  o'clock,  they  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
a  violent  ring  at  the  door-bell,  followed  by  an  urgent  request 
to  come  to  the  hospital.  They  threw  on  their  clothes  and 
hastened  through  the  chill  night  to  the  heavy  air  of  the  sick 
room.  A  dying  man  was  watching  the  door  with  eager  eyes 
as  they  entered.  To  see  them  was  all  he  wanted,  to  touch 
their  hands  and  thank  them  for  their  Christian  love. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  hospital  being  found  too  small  Captain  Ekin, 
with  Mr.  Hay,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  obtained  the  old 
post  office  building,  and  thirty-six  hours  after  the  contract  was 
made,  had  it  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  Prisoners 
were  employed  to  clean  it,  under  the  superintendence  of  sev- 
eral ladies,  who,  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  made  by  the 
workmen,  swept  the  floors,  guided  the  mops  and  washed  the 
windows  with  their  own  hands.  They  also  sewed  up  the 
beds,  spread  the  blankets  and  heated  bricks  to  put  at  the  feet 
of  the  sufferers  as  they  came  from  camp. 

The  new  hospital  was  on  Meridian  street,  nearly  opposite 
Dr.  Fletcher's,  and  was  superior  to  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  applied,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
rooms  which  it  contained. 

Dr.  Bullard,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  physi- 
cians in  the  town,  was  placed  in  charge.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic Union  man,  but  no  more  tender  heart  than  his  ever 
beat,  and  he  did  not  afterwards  toil  more  devotedly  for  loyal 
sufferers,  although  he  died  a  victim  to  his  exertions,  than  he 
did  for  the  prisoners  during  the  whole  time  a  Rebel  hospital 
was  under  his  care. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  who  had  been 
annoyed  by  the  officious  assistance  and  the  evil  influence  of 
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secessionists,  he  forbade  the  visits  of  any  ladies  but  a  small 
number  whose  patriotism,  although  in  subjection  to  their 
charity,  was  decided  and  known. 

These  ladies  were  faithful  helpers.  They  sat  in  the  medi- 
cine room  of  the  hospital  hour  by  hour,  tying  comfortables, 
and  cutting  the  eagle  off  of  new  suits  of  Federal  uniforms 
and  sewingblack buttons  in  its  place,  submitting  to  see  traitors 
even  in  the  honored  blue.  They  wrote  letters  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  homes  in  luka.  Holly  Springs,  Corinth— names 
heard  then  for  the  first  time. 

One  or  two  passages  from  dictated  letters,  notes  of  which 
were  accidentally  preserved  by  one  of  the  ladies,  show  the 
tone  of  all  which  were  written  in  the  first  enjoyment  of  the 
unexpected  comforts  in  the  hospitals : 

Dear  Mother — I  have  been  sick  nearly  two  weeks.  The 
people  here  are  clever;  they  are  not  heathens.  Make  your- 
selves easy.  I  hope  soon  to  be  well.  TeU  brother  he  had 
better  stay  at  home  as  long  as  he  can.  Tell  all  the  kinfolks 
I  am  a  heap  better  satisfied  than  they  expected. 

Your  affectionate  son,  J.  T.  Robinson. 

My  Dear  Wife — I  have  been  sick  six  weeks,  and  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  but  I  hope  soon  to  be  well.  I  am  treated 
better  than  I  expected.  David  Frazier  takes  care  of  me. 
Your  brother  Marshall  was  killed  at  the  fort 

Benjamin  Williams. 

Dear  Mother — I  have  been  sick  since  ever  I  left  Fort  Don- 
elson.  I  was  exposed  there  two  or  three  days  and  nights  in 
rain  and  mud.  I  am  now  in  the  hospital  among  friends 
instead  of  foes.  The  people  are  as  kind  as  you  could  be,  so 
don't  be  uneasy.  I  should  rather  be  at  home,  but  find  friends 
here  much  more  than  I  expected  when  I  started.  Tell  aunt 
I'm  doing  fine,  not  to  study  about  me.  I  don't  forget  any  of 
you.     I  have  not  heard  from  home  since  January. 

Your  son,  William  Williams. 

Dear  Father — I  have  been  sick  ever  since  I  came,  but  I 
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am  mighty  well  taken  care  of  now  in  the  hospital,  treated 
better  than  ever  before  since  I  joined  the  army.  If  I  was 
only  well  I  would  be  pretty  comfortable.  Brother  Mat  is  sick 
in  Cairo,  brother  E-uss  is  sick  in  town  here,  at  another  hos- 
pital; Cicero  was  killed  at  the  fort;  Cousin  Henry  died.  Tom 
and  Nick  Doty  are  sick  at  Fort  Henry.  I  msh  you  all  good 
luck.  If  I  ever  get  home  I'll  want  to  stay.  If  we  never 
meet  on  earth  again,  I  hope  we'll  meet  in  heaven. 

Your  son,  Peter  Ray. 

The  writer  of  the  above  had  pneumonia.  He  was  as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  face  was  convulsed  with  emotion  while 
he  dictated  his  simple  letter.  He  could  scarcely  utter  the 
sentence  about  meeting  his  friends  in  heaven  if  not  on  earth, 
and  his  language  was  very  strong  when  he  spoke  of  the  cruel 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  army.  Yet 
all  the  time  he  was  dictating  a  man  stood  on  each  side  of 
his  bed  laughing  at  him,  with  no  attempt  at  restraint.  K 
war  does  not  harden  men's  hearts  they  are  made  of  stony 
stuff  originally. 

J.  C.  McLernan  writes  to  his  father  that  he  is  in  comforta- 
ble quarters  and  treated  kindly,  as  kindly  as  he  could  ask,  that 
he  had  no  clothing  when  he  came,  but  had  drawn  all  that  he 
needed. 

M.  R.  Barnet  writes  that  the  people  are  kind. 

B.  H.  Rogers  says  that  "the  Northern  people  are  kinder 
than  he  expected,  they  are  sociable  and  friendly ;  very  Idnd  to 
the  sick.     His  feet  are  frost-bitten,  and  he  has  suffered  much." 

The  shelves  in  the  store-room  of  Dr.  BuUard's  hospital 
were  laden  with  oranges,  lemons,  canned  peaches  and  jellies, 
while  cologne,  bay-rum  and  wine  were  not  lacking.  Every- 
thing that  sick  men  could  desire  was  there,  and  in  the  other 
hospitals. 

When  spring  came  the  ladies  gathered  the  pink  and  white 
blossoms  of  the  apple,  the  plum  and  the  pear  and  made  the 
sick  rooms  sweet  with  orchard  odors,  more  pleasant  to  coun- 
trymen than  the  fragrance  of  roses. 

A  young  lady  appealed  to  her  mother  for  a  pillow  to  give 
to  a  sick  Mississippian,  who  had  complained  that  his  head 
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was  too  low.  "  I  can't  give  you  one,"  was  the  answer  she 
received.  "  I  stripped  the  house  for  our  sick  soldiers  in  Ken- 
tucky, you  have  stripped  it  since  for  the  Rebels,  and  really 
there  is  nothing  more."* 

"  Then  I  will  give  him  my  pillow,"  said  the  daughter,  and 
accordingly  she  robbed  her  own  bed. 

She  went  to  the  hospital  in  her  carriage,  driving  as  rapidly 
as  she  could,  that  the  sick  man  might  not  lose  a  moment  of 
the  comfort  of  the  piUow,  and  placed  it  under  his  grateful 
head. 

A  lady  beside  the  bed  of  a  dying  boy,  whose  hand  played 
with  her  "yaller  beads,"  as  he  called  the  watch  chain  at  her 
belt,  involuntarily  exclaimed  to  a  boyish  nurse  who  was  wiping 
tears  from  liis  eyes,  "  Oh,  why  did  you  enter  the  army  ?  "  The 
nurse  answered,  "They  told  us  we  would  be  drafted,  and 
could  have  no  choice;"  after  a  pause  he  added,  "and  what 
was  more,  they  made  us  believe  it  was  right." 

A  number  of  singers  went  every  Sunday  evening  and  sang 
a  hymn  in  each  of  the  rooms.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  a  stolid 
face  gradually  soften  or  dying  eyes  light  up  as  the  exalted 
and  familiar  strain 

"When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansion  in  the  skies." 
or  the  melting  words 

"Shall  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone?" 
swept  softly  over  the  prone  and  feeble  forms. 

The  poor  strangers,  although  even  their  names  were  often 
unknown,  did  not  go  unmourned  to  the  grave.  Tearful  eyes 
watched  the  coffins  carried  away  from  the  dreary  hospital 
door,  and  sympathizing  hearts  would  fain  have  consoled  the 
far  away  mourners  to  whom  consolation  would  never  come. 

A  third  hospital  was  established  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Dunlap,  the  oldest  physician  in  Indianapolis.     Dr.  Dunlap 

*  This  was  true.  She  had  not  only  sent  sheets,  pillows,  blankets  and 
clothing,  but  the  fruits  and  vegetables  she  had  canned  for  family  use.  When 
her  boys  were  old  enough  she  sent  them  into  the  army,  and  being  then  some- 
what at  liberty  herself,  served  three  months  in  a  hospital  in  Kentucky.  It 
was  told,  the  first  summer  of  the  war,  that  Massachusetts  had  sent  ten  regi- 
ments, would  send  six  more,  and  if  that  was  not  enough,  would  go  herself. 
This  Hoosier  mother  did  better — she  went. 
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had  had  an  unusually  warm  affection  for  the  South,  but  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  declared  "if  the  rascals  succeeded 
he  would  drag  himself  to  some  other  country  to  die." 

He  was  a  keen  observer,  and  pronounced  his  patients  the 
most  regardless  of  others  of  any  men  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
ascribed  their  selfishness,  however,  entirely  to  ignorance,  and 
had  rather  more  pity  for  them  on  account  of  it. 

The  first  week  in  March  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Camp 
Morton  was  three  thousand  two  hundreH  and  thirty-three. 
About  four  hundred  were  sick  at  that  time — one  hundred  and 
forty  in  Dr.  Fletcher's  hospital,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  Dr. 
Bullard's,  forty  in  Dr.  Dunlap's  thirty  in  the  city  hospital, 
and  about  forty  in  the  receiving  hospital  and  iDarracks  at 
Camp  Morton. 

The  city  hospital  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Kitchen,  an 
excellent  and  popular  physician,  and  a  very  amiable  man; 
and  Camp  Morton  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jameson,^  a 
physician  and  gentleman  of  high  character. 

The  number  of  sick  gradually  diminished,  and  the  third 
week  in  March  Dr.  Jameson  reported  that  the  general  health 
of  the  prisoners  in  Camp  Morton  was  good.  The  last  of 
April  the  city  hospital,  which  had  been  enlarged,  was  found 
sufficient  to  accommodate  both  our  own  sick  soldiers  and  the 
Rebels. 

The  prisoners  in  Lafayette  and  Terre  Haute  received  even 
more  attention  and  kindness  from  citizens  than  the  lars^er 
nmnber  in  Indianapolis. 

Some  of  them  preserved  unstained  in  calamity  their.Iol|y 
Southern  spirit 

"Let  all  the  world  take  notice,^  said  a  Confederate  news- 
paper, "that  the  Southern  troops  are  gentlemen,  and  must  he' 
subjected  to  no  drudgery." 

Mrs.  Reed,  an  active  and  generous  lady  in  Tdrre  Haute,  in 
her  frequent  visits  to  the  hospital,  was  annoyed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  heap  of  filth  remaining  day  after  day  by  the  side 
of  a  sick  man's  bed,  and  in  the  way  of  every  one  passing  by.. 
«If  I  were  in  your  place,"  she  said  at  last  to  a  stout  looking 
man,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  hospital,  "I  would 

22 
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dean  up  that  dirt.  It  wouldn't  take  you  more  than  three 
iTunutes." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  man,  with  dignity,  "the  Southern 
spirit  could  never  brook  such  degradation." 

"  It  seems,"  indignantly  retorted  the  lady,  "  that  the  South- 
ern spirit  can  brook  any  amount  of  dirt." 

The  Fort  Donelson  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go  about 
town  on  parole,  to  make  calls  and  to  see  visitors,  until  they 
abused  these  privileges,  when  their  liberties  were  more  re- 
stricted. 

Many  of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  in  the  North,  and 
claimed  them  without  hesitation.  Their  claims  were  gener- 
ally allowed,  and  many  a  bank  bill  of  five  and  ten  dollars 
went  from  loyal  into  disloyal  pockets.  One  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  Indianapolis,  a  man  who  afterwards  gave  his  life  for 
his  country,  had  six  cousins  among  the  officers  and  privates 
from  Fort  Donelson.  He  answered  the  demands  of  such  as 
applied  to  him,  giving  them  clothes  and  lending  them  money 
and  books,  until  he  found  that  his  humanity  was  interpreted 
disloyalty,  when  he  suddenly  and  absolutely  shut  down  the 
doors  of  his  charity.  None  of  the  money  lent  was  returned, 
although  the  borrowers  offered  to  give  notes  for  quadruple 
the  value  they  received. 

The  prisoners'  letters  were  restricted  as  to  length,  and  sub- 
jected to  an  examination,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  wicked, 
sometimes  in  absurb  disclosures.  The  following  whimsical 
epistle,  from  a  Southern  girl  to  her  cousin,  was  published  in 
the  Indianapolis  Journal^  and,  silly  as  it  is,  was  copied  in  a 
number  of  papers  in  the  United  States.  In  sentiment  and 
expression,  excepting  the  metre,  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
epistolatory  ability  of  Southern  ladies,  who  talk  with  ease 
and  grace,  and  are  in  good  standing  in  society: 

"  I  will  be  for  Jeffdavise  til  the  tenisee  river  freazes  ovej, 
ajiji  then  be  for  him,  and  scratch  on  the  ice- 

"  Jeffdavise  rides  a  white  horse, 

Lincoln  rides  a  mule ; 
Jeffdavise  is  a  gentleman, 

Lincoln  is  a  fule." 

The  first  guards  of  Camp  Morton  were  the  'Sixtieth  and 


Fifty-Third  regiments,  with  portions  of  the  Sixty-First  and 
"Sbcty-Third. 

The  Sixtieth  was  ordered  to  Lidianapolis  during  the  pro- 
•gress  of  enlisting,  on  the  22d  of  February.  While  on  duty 
there  the  organization  was  completed  in  the  month  of  March. 
Colonel  Owen,  of  the  Sixtieth,  had  been  the  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel of  the  Fifteenth.  He  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Scotch 
Reformer,  Robert  Owen,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  literary  and 
scientific  attainments.  Thoroughly  liberal  in  his  views,  he  is 
■also  thoroughly  generous  in  feeling  and  act,  and  the  Rebels 
could  not  have  desired  to  be  in  better  hands. 

The  Fifty-Third,  partially  organized  at  New  Albany  in 
January,  was  perfected  by  a  union  with  the  SLxty-Second, 
which  was  partially  organized  at  Rockport.  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  of  the  Fifty- Third,  was  made  Colonel,  and  Wiliiam 
Jones,  of  the  Sixty-Second,  Lieutenant- Colonel. 

The  recruits  of  the  Sixty-First,  or  Second  Irish,  who 
'assisted  in  guarding  Camp  Morton,  were  under  the  command 
of  Bernard  F.  MuUen,  and  first  guarded  the  prisoners  in 
Terre  Haute. 

The  prisoners  at  Lafayette  were  guarded  by  companies 
A,  B,  C  and  D,  of  the  Sixty- Third,  being  all  of  the  regiment 
which  was  at  the  time  enlisted.  They  were  organized  as  a 
battalion,  with  John  S.  Williams  as  Lieutenant- Colonel,  and 
in  March  removed  to  Indianapolis. 

The  prisoners  from  Fort  Donelson  were  exchanged  in  the 
follovidng  summer.  They  came  to  Indianapolis  sUent,  sub- 
dued and  sicldy,  ragged,  cold  and  dirty.  They  went  away 
stout  and  healthy,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  curses. 

As  has  been  mentioned.  Camp  Morton  continued  during 
the  war  to  be  used  as  a  Confederate  prison.  The  greatest 
aiumber  of  prisoners  it  contained  at  one  time  was  five  thousand 
(five  hundred.  The  period  in  which  it  was  crowded  in  this 
manner  was  very  short.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths 
•occurring  in  one  month  was  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 
This  terrible  mortality  took  place  in  March,  1862,  among  the 
prisoners  from  Fort  Donelson. 

It  was  invariably  found  that  the  most  sickness  and  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  £rst  days  of  im» 
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prisonment,  the  unfortunate  captives  being  worn  out  by  expo^ 
sure,  exertion  and  often  by  ill-treatment  when  they  arrived 
As  they  remained  their  health  improved,  and  when  they  were 
exchanged  they  were,  as  a  general  thing,  as  stout  and  hearty 
as  men  with  southern  constitutions  can  ever  become. 


IHE  IBISD  .DIVISION. 


CHAPTEK  XXVIL 

BOWLING  GREEN.— NASHVILLE.— COLUMBUS. 

^'I  passed  General  Wigfall  on  my  return  from  dinner,  and  asked  him  if 
•there  was  any  news.  "  No,"  said  he ;  "  buti  don'theliev«  we  have  been  whipped 
since  dinner." — Correspondent  of  New  Orleans  Crescent. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  the  greatest  man  in  General  Buell's 
army  was  General  Mitchell.  He  united  the  mathematician's 
power  of  concentration  with  the  poef  s  imagination ;  the  sol- 
dier's daring  with  the  Christian's  trust;  the  master's  strictness 
with  the  teacher's  tenderness ;  the  reformer's  ardor  with  the 
learners  patience.  He  commanded  the  third  division,  which 
was  not  unworthy  of  him.  Colonel  Silt,  who  was  afterwards 
for  a  time  commander  of  the  second  (McCook's)  division, 
was  one  of  his  brigade  commanders.  General  Dumont,  for- 
merly Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Indiana,  was  another.  Bumont 
was  appointed  Brigadier  General  on  the  3d  of  September, 
while  he  was  in  West  Virginia,  and  had  charge  of  a  brigade 
at  Elkwater  until  early  in  December,  when  he  was  -ordered  to 
Bacon  creek,  and  assigned  to  Mitchell's  division.  Colonefl 
Turchin,  a  Russian,  who  believed  that  war  meant  fight,  and 
that  traitors  were  not  brothers  to  true  men,  also  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  third  division.  The  Thirty-Seventh  Indiana 
regiment  and  the  Fifth  Indiana  battery  were  in  Turchiri's 
•brigade,  which  consisted  principally  of  Illinois  troops. 

General  Mitchell  wintered  on  Bacon  creek,  not  many  miles 
in  the  rear  of  McCook.  On  the  10th  of  February,  at  nine 
at  night,  he  gave  orders  to  his  division  to  march  in  the  morn- 
ing at  five. 

General  Buell  was  at  last  ready  to  move  towards  the  South, 
and  while  Foote  and  Grant  invested  Fort  Donelson,  he  deter- 
mined to  lay  siege  to  Bowling  Green.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  the  command  to  move  to  the  six  divisions  which 
/composed  his  army,  to  Thornas  on  his  left,  McCook  in  his 
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front,  Crittenden  on  his  right,  JMitchell  and  Nelson  forming 
his  center,  and  to  Wood  in  his  rear;  but  to  Mitchell  he  gave 
the  honor  of  the  advance. 

The  men  were  not  yet  so  familiar  with  the  soldier's  life  aa 
to  get  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  the  most  of  the 
night  was  spent  by  the  third  division  in  preparation.  Colonel 
Turchin's  brigade  was  the  foremost  on  the  march.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  the  division  encamped  on  the  north 
bank  of  Green  river,  having  passed  Mc Cook's  troops,  and  on 
the  second  day  encamped  on  the  south  bank,  having  been  all 
day  crossing  the  stream. 

As  had  been  rejwrted  by  cavaliy  scouts  of  the  second 
division,  the  railroad  was  torn  up,  the  turnpike  obstructed 
with  logs,  and  the  ponds  at  the  roadside  and  all  other  reser- 
voirs of  water  rendered  impure  by  carcasses  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  however,  and  the  division 
accomplished  twenty  miles  on  the  third  day  of  its  march- 
That  night  the  sudden  change  already  described  in  the  siege- 
of  Fort  Donelson  took  place,  rain  coming  on  in  the  evening,, 
and  turning  to  hail,  sleet  and  snow  befcHre  morning.  Thus- 
far  no  enemy  was  visible.  General  Johnston  had  evidently 
withdrawn  all  his  outposts  and  retired  to  Bowling  Green. 

The  road  lay  through  a  pleasant  country,  but  it  was  frozen 
and  stony,  and  the  ti-ees  across  it  were  troublesome.  The 
march  was  tedious  and  toilsome.  "When  Colonel  Turchiii 
approached  Barren  river,  wliich  flows  in  front  of  Bowling 
Green,  he  ordered  his  cavahy  and  one  battery  to  advance 
rapidly.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  roar  of  artillery  at  the  front 
was  heard.  With  the  expectation  that  the  advance  had  met 
the  enemy,  and  that  a  battle  was  opening,  the  infantry  has- 
tened forward,  seizing  the  wagons  along  the  road  and  appro- 
priating them  to  add  to  their  speed.  When  Barren  river  was 
reached  it  was  found  that  the  enemy,  without  any  effort  at 
resistance,  was  hastenmg  out  of  Bowling  Green  towards  the 
south,  and  that  Turchin's  advanced  battery  was  pouring  a 
steady  fire  across  the  river  to  increase  the  celerity  of  their 
movements. 

It  was  near  night,  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  and  as  there- 
seemed  no  possibility  of  crossing  the  river^the  men  pitched 
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their  tents  and  lay  down  to  much  needed  rest.  They  were 
not  yet  asleep  when  they  were  roused,  called  into  the  ranks, 
and  ordered  to  march  three  miles  to  a  point  where  engineers 
were  constructing  a  rope-ferry.  They  hastened  over  the  frozen 
ground,  descended  steep,  slippery  banks,  crossed  the  river 
slowly,  toiled  up  the  southern  bluff,  and  cautiously  neared 
the  town.  It  was  lighted  up  as  if  with  bon-fires.  Cars  and 
engines,  vast  stores  of  pork,  beef  and  coffee,  piles  of  grain 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  were  burning.  And  the  Confed- 
erates were  actually  gone.  They  had  been  evacuating  the 
town  two  or  three  weeks  in  expectation  of  Buell's  advance, 
but  were  surprised  in  the  end  by  Turchin's  cannon,  and  forced 
to  destroy  stores  of  immense  value.  The  Texan  Rangers, 
which  formed  the  rear  of  the  Rebel  army,  fled  by  the  light  of 
this  funeral  pile  of  Confederate  hopes  in  Kentucky. 

General  Mitchell  issued  the  following  address  to  his  sol- 
diers : 

"Soldiers  of  the  Third  Division!  You  have  executed  a 
march  of  forty  miles  in  twenty-eight  hours  and  a  half.  Tte 
fallen  timber  and  other  obstructions  opposed  by  the  enemy  to 
your  movements  have  been  swept  from  your  path.  The  fire 
of  your  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  your  shells  announced 
your  arrival.  Surprised,  and  ignorant  of  the  force  that  had 
thus  precipitated  itself  upon  them,  they  fled  in  consternation. 

"  In  the  night  time,  over  a  frozen,  rocky,  precipitous  path- 
way, down  rude  steps  for  fifty  feet,  you  have  passed  the 
advance  guard,  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  before  the  dawn  of 
day  you  have  entered  in  triumph  a  position  of  extraordinary 
natural  strength,  and  by  your  enemy  proudly  denominated 
the  Gibraltar  of  Kentucky. 

"  With  your  own  hands,  through  deep  mud,  in  drenching 
rains,  and  up  rocky  pathways  next  to  impassable,  and  across 
foot-paths  of  your  own  construction,  built  upon  the  ruins  cS 
the  railway  bridge,  destroyed  for  their  protection  by  a  retreat- 
ing and  panic-stricken  foe,  you  have  transported  upon  your 
own  shoulders  your  baggage  and  camp  equipage. 

"  The  General  commanding  the  department,  on  receiving 
my  report  announcing  these  facts,  requests  me  to  make  to  the 
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officers  and  soldiers  under  my  command  the  following  com- 
munication : 

" '  Soldiers  who  by  resolution  and  energy  overcome  great 
natural  difficulties,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  battle,  where  their 
energy  and  prowess  are  taxed  to  a  far  less  extent.  Your  com- 
mand have  exhibited  the  high  qualities  of  resolution  and 
energy  in  a  degree,  which  leaves  no  limit  to  my  confidence 
in  them  in  their  future  movements. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Bueli." 

"  Soldiers!  I  fee]  a  perfect  confidence  that  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  your  power,  endurance,  energy  and  heroism  is 
just.  Your  aim  and  ijiine  has  been  to  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  om-  commanding  officer,  and  of  our  Government  and 
of  our  country. 

"  I  trust  you  feel  precisely  as  does  your  commanding  Gen- 
eral, that  nothing  is  done  while  anything  remains  to  be  done. 
By  order  of  Brigadier  General  O.  M.  Mitchell." 

Bowling  Green  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Prosperous  in  business  and  Union  in 
sentiment,  it  was  a  happy  and  growing  place  before  it  became 
a  Confederate  fastness.  General  Buckner  girdled  it  with 
fortifications,  building  nine,  one  on  each  of  the  encucling 
hills,  and  infficted  on  the  people  the  privations  and  anxieties 
of  a  siege.  When  General  Johnston  assumed  command 
and  increased  the  size  of  the  army,  Confederate  camps 
not  only  filled  the  town,  -but  covered  a  circuit  of  two  or 
three  miles  around.  Disease  preyed  upon  the  troops  and 
thousands  died.  The  sufferings  of  the  Federal  army  in 
northern  and  central  Kentucky,  great  as  they  were,  are  believed 
to  have  been  much  less  than  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  con- 
centrated in  and  around  Bowling  Green,  and  of  the  citizens 
of  the  region. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  "  Provisional  Government  of 
Kentucky,"  so-called,  according  to  Greeley,  from  the  inability 
of  the  secessionists  to  make  any  provision  for  its  support, 
adopted  Bowling  Green  as  the  Confederate  capital  of  the 
State. 

General  Mitchell  found  the  enemy  fled,  the  fortifications 
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dismantled,  nearly  all  the  business  houses,  with  several  private 
residences,  in  flames,  streets  and  depots  smoking  with  the 
burning  stores,  and  over  all  an  atmosphere  of  ruin,  disease 
and  death. 

Notwithstanding  his  energy,  he  was  more  than  a  week  in 
getting  his  train  across  Barren  river.  EQs  advance,  however, 
did  not  wait,  but  pushed  on  after  the  enemy.  The  roads 
were  obstructed,  and  progress  was  slow.  The  country  seemed 
almost  deserted  until  Franldin  was  approached.  The  national 
flag  waved  from  the  houses  of  this  little  town,  and  the  national 
colors  ornamented  the  dress  of  ladies  and  children,  who 
thronged  the  balconies  and  waysides,  while  old  citizens  uttered 
cheering  welcomes  and  blessings.  Six  miles  beyond  Franklin 
Tennessee  was  entered,  and  the  next  day,  the  23d  of  the 
month,  the  division  encamped  near  Edgefield,  on  the  Cum- 
berland, opposite  Nashville. 

McCook's  division  was  not  far  behind  Mitchell's.  To  the 
six  Indiana  regiments  which  were  in  the  second  division  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  the  western  squadron  of  the  Third 
cavalry  was  added  in  January,  and  the  division  now  contained 
more  Indiana  soldiers  than  any  other,  except  the  sixth,  in  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  When  General  Mitchell  passed  Mun- 
fordsville,  McCook's  camps  were  all  astir  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  an  early  spring  campaign.  Two  days  after,  on  Friday, 
the  14th,  the  first  bitter  cold  day  of  winter,  tents  were  struck, 
baggage  loaded,  and  the  division  on  the  march,  not  to  join 
in  the  attack  on  Bowling  Green,  but  to  assist  in  the  siege  of 
Donelson.  Long  and  loud  shouts  fiUed  the  air  as  regiment 
after  regiment,  impatient  of  a  moment's  delay,  moved  out 
from  the  hated  old  camping-ground.  The  earth  was  frozen 
and  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  snow.  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  the  water  provided  to  drink  on  the  way 
turned  to  ice  and  burst  the  canteens.  Without  pitching  tents 
the  soldiers  slept  on  the  ground,  at  Upton,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Munfordsville. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  were  ready  to  march,  but  hourafter 
hour  wore  away  without  orders,  until  at  one  o'clock  they  were 
directed  to  move  back  to  Munfordsville.     Knowing  that  Fort 
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Donelson  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  that  their  comrades  were 
now  assaulting  it  from  every  quarter,  they  retraced  their  steps 
with  a  disappointment  and  chagrin  which  were  almost  intol- 
erable. They  were  only  consoled  when  at  night  they  were 
informed  that  their  destination  was  not  the  old  camp  and  the 
stagnant  rest  of  Munfordsville,  but  Bowling  Green  and  Nash- 
ville. Sullen  mutterings  ceased,  scowling  brows  cleared,  and 
the  troops  proceeded  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  but  the  second 
day  of  their  march  beyond  Munfordsville  the  skies  clouded 
over  and  chilled  their  ardor  with  a  cold,  drenching  rain. 

McCook's  division  spent  nearly  a  week  at  Bell's  Tavern, 
repairing  the  railroad.  In  clearing  out  a  tunnel  which  was 
blocked  with  huge  masses  of  rock  and  earth,  the  soldiers  were 
unwillingly  assisted  by  the  neighboring  secessionists,  who  had 
aided  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  work  of  ruin. 

Willich's  pioneer  system,  although  it  had  performed  its 
duties  well,  was  at  this  time  broken  up,  on  account  of  rivalry 
and  contention  between  his  engineers  and  the  Michigan 
engineers. 

Rain  fell  almost  incessantly  during  the  stay  of  the  troops 
at  Cell's  Tavern,  and  mud  was  all-prevailing. 

February  23d  McCook's  division  moved  to  Camp  Rous- 
seau, three  miles  from  Bowling  Green,  where  it  remained  until, 
on  the  26th,  it  was  ordered  to  leave  tents  and  baggage,  for 
transportation  by  rail,  and  with  three  days'  provisions  in 
haversacks,  to  march  as  soon  as  practicable.  Having  to  cross 
a  muddy,  swampy  bottom,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide, 
the  main  body  of  the  division  did  not  reach  the  river  until 
dark,  and  the  passage  was  not  effected  until  late  in  the  night. 
During  the  week  following  the  river  bottom  was  a  quagmire 
filled  with  struggling  horses  and  mules,  wagons,  boxes,  pro- 
visions, ordnance  and  quartermasters'  stores,  with  rails  for 
bridges,  poles  for  levers,  and  exasperated  men  furiously  striving 
to  advance. 

The  2d  day  of  March  McCook  encamped  near  Edgefield, 

General  Wood's  division,  the  sixth  of  BueU's  army,  began 

to  move  from  Bardstown,  Rolling  Fork  and  other  points  to 

which  its  regiments  had  been  scattered,  at  the  same  time  with 

McCook's  division,  and  was  also  on  the  march  on  that  cold 
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Friday.  It  reached  Bowling  Green  on  the  19th  of  the  month, 
after  a  tedious  march.  There  it  was  joined  by  Colonel  Has- 
call's  brigade,  which,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  stern 
discipline  of  General  Nelson  through  the  winter,  now  became 
a  part  of  Wood's  division.  It  consisted  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Indiana,  the  SLxth  Ohio  and  Fiftieth  Indiana. 
Colonel  Carr's  brigade  formed  the  remainder  of  the  division, 
and  consisted  of  the  Thirty-Fifth,  Fortieth,  Fifty-First,  Fifty- 
Seventh  and  Fifty-Eighth  Indiana  regiments.  The  Second 
cavahy  regiment  was  also  in  Wood's  division. 

After  leaving  Bowling  Green,  Colonel  Carr  received  an 
order  from  General  Wood  directing  him  to  move  his  brigade 
forward  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  On  the  back  of  the  envelope 
was  written,  "  Five  miles  an  hour,"  a  direction  which  General 
Wood  intended  for  the  bearer  of  the  dispatch.  Colonel  Can, 
however,  understood  it  to  relate  to  the  rate  of  movement 
required  of  the  troops,  and  forced  his  brigade  over  sixty  miles 
in  two  days,  arriving  at  Edgefield  on  the  7th  of  March,  two 
days  sooner  than  he  should  have  arrived.  As  three  miles  an 
hour  with  a  light  knapsack  and  an  unobstructed  road  is  good 
progress,  five  miles,  with  a  heavy  knapsack  and  a  road  so 
crowded  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  choose  or  even  to 
know  his  steps,  is  cruel,  if  not  murderous.  In  consequence 
of  this  march  many  good  soldiers  broke  down  utterly.  Twenty 
days  later  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  from  one  regi- 
ment, the  Fortieth,  were  stUl  unable  to  move. 

Beside  the  batteries  of  artillery  which  have  been  mentioned. 
General  Buell's  army,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
included  the  Fourth,  Seventh,  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 

While  General  Buell's  third,  second  and  sixth  divisions  went 
durectly  towards  Nashville,  his  fourth,  under  General  Nelson, 
what  remained  of  his  first.  General  Crittenden's,  since  the 
departure  of  Craft's  brigade,  and  his  fifth,  under  General 
Thomas,  embarked  on  steamers,  and  went  towards  the  same 
point  by  the  more  circuitous,  but  more  speedy,  route  of  the 
rivers. 

The  Ninth  Indiana,  which  left  Fetterman,  West  Virginia, 
February  19th,  under  Colonel  Moody,  its  former  Colonel 
having  been  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  September,  went 
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with  Nelson's  division,  of  which  it  afterwards  formed  a  part; 
also  the  Thirty- Sixth  regiment  and  the  Eighth  battery,  which, 
although  it  reported  to  McCook  on  its  arrival  in  Kentucky, 
had  lately  been  removed  to  Nelson's  division.  The  Thirty- 
Sixth  regiment  was  in  Colonel  Ammon's  brigade ;  the  Ninth 
in  Colonel  Hazen's  brigade. 

In  General  Thomas'  division  were  the  Tenth  Indiana  regi- 
ment and  the  Twelfth  battery.  Captain  Sterling.  The  battery 
reached  Kentucky  biit  a  few  days  before  Thomas'  division, 
which  was  the  last,  began  to  move. 

The  journey  of  the  Forty-Second,  in  Crittenden's  division, 
was  as  variable  as  the  course  of  a  shifting  wind.  Orders 
were  received  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  February,  and 
the  regiment  marched  that  night  twenty-five  miles,  reaching 
Owensboro  in  the  morning.  It  embarked  on  steamboats,  and 
arrived  at  Evansville  the  next  morning  about  four  o'clock. 
On  the  17th  it  went  to  Smithland,  on  the  18th  was  ordered 
back  to  the  mouth  of  Green  river.  When  half  way  between 
Green  river  and  Evansville  it  was  ordered  to  return  to  the 
latter  place.  On  the  19th  it  was  remanded  to  Smithland,  on 
the  20th  it  was  moved  to  Paducah,  whence,  after  two  or  three 
days  of  waiting,  it  was  allowed  to  go  in  peace  up  the  Cum- 
berland. 

Meantime  the  Confederates  were  suffering  no  small  degree 
of  excitement  and  alarm.  In  Nashville  the  beautiful  Sunday 
on  which  Fort  Donelson  surrendered  was  ushered  in  with  the 
security  and  triumph  consequent  upon  the  dispatch  of  Gen- 
eral Pillow,  received  the  evening  before,  "On  the  honor  of  a 
soldier  the  day  is  ours!"  General  Johnston  with  his  army 
was  at  Edgefield,  and  joined  in  the  rejoicing  of  the  city. 
Perhaps  he  regretted  that  with  over  haste  he  had  abandoned 
Bowling  Green. 

Church  bells  had  ceased  their  ringing,  religious  services 
had  begun,  and  thanks  and  praise  were  rolling  from  organ 
and  choir,  when  the  Governor  of  the  State  galloped  wildly 
through  the  streets,  shouting,  "Fort  Donelson  has  surren- 
dered!    The  enemy  is  approaching!" 

The  shock  of  an  earthquake  could  not  have  been  greater. 
Terror  seized  the  city.     With  bleached  faces  and  distracted 
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senses,  the  people  rushed  from  the  churches.  The  streets  were 
at  once  crowded,  and  the  houses,  in  their  confusion  and  grief, 
reflected  in  a  thousand  forms  the  panic  of  the  streets.  In 
frantic  haste,  the  most  valued  movables  were  packed,  and 
sometimes  hurled  in  trunks  from  three-story  windows.  In 
groups  and  squads  fugitives  poured  through  every  passage 
which  led  out  of  the  city,  with  carpet-bags,  satchels  and 
saddle-bags  in  their  hands.  Trains  of  cars,  coaches,  carts, 
horsemen,  drays  and  wheel-barrows  soon  hastened  along  aU 
the  roads  to  the  South,  except  those  which  were  blocked  up 
by  Johnston's  retreating  army. 

Governor  Harris  gathered  up  the  archives,  and  summoned 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  when  aU  fled  together. 

At  night  the  Confederate  store-houses  were  thrown  open 
to  the  poor.  But  when  greed  was  added  to  terror  the  mob 
became  uncontrolable,  and  the  order  was  retracted.  No 
authority,  however,  could  clear  the  multitude  from  the  doors, 
and  at  least  a  million  of  dollars  in  stores  was  lost  before,  by 
means  of  jets  of  water  from  fire-enguies,  the  ravenous  crowd 
was  dispersed. 

/Two  fine  gunboats  at  the  wharf  were  burned.  Two  bridges 
o^r  the  river,  one  a  railway,  the  other  a  wire  suspension 
bridge,  belonging  to  the  orphan  daughters  of  General  ZoUi- 
coffer,  were  destroyed. 

The  panic  begun  on  Sunday  subsided  only  as  the  popula- 
tion decreased.  Towards  the  last  of  the  week  all  the  business 
houses  in  Nashville  and  nearly  all  the  fine  dwellings  were 
shut  and  barred,  and  the  streets  were  deserted  and  silent 

General  Mitchell  did  not  arrive  at  Edgefield  until  Sunday. 
He  then  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  but  waited  for 
General  BueU,  who  came  Monday.  The  same  day  two  of 
Commodore  Foote's  gunboats,  following  eight  transports 
with  General  Nelson's  division  and  part  of  General  Critten- 
den's, came  up  the  Cumberland. 

The  following  passage  from  a  private  letter,  \vritten  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  by  James  ShankHn,  Major  of  the  Forty-Second 
regiment,  describes  a  part  of  the  voyage  up  the  river,  and  the 
arrival  in  Nashville : 

"  Yesterday  we  landed  at  Clarksville,  one  of  the  prettiest 
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towns  I  ever  saw.  As  we  approached  we  saw  white  flags 
floating  from  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  indicating  that 
the  people  had  followed  the  wise  example  of  Captain  Scott's 
'coon,  and  were  ready  to  come  quietly  down.  That  their 
tiriginal  intentions,  however,  were  not  quite  so  amiable  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  just  at  the  head  of  the  bend  of  the 
river,  which  sweeps  round  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  as  you 
approach  the  place,  there  had  been  planted  three  heavy  cannon, 
which  commanded  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  These 
had  been  placed  on  a  momid  of  earth,  thro^\^l  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  were  nearly  under  water,  as  the  river  had  since 
risen  high.  They  were  completely  surrounded  by  water,  the 
river  having  back^  up  all  over  the  comitry,  and  seemed  to 
be  floating  on  top.  "We  passed  by  these  savage  looking 
pieces,  "ghostly,  grim  and  ancient,"  standing  on  the  nightly 
shore,  and  rounded  in  at  Clarksville.  Wliile  we  were  waiting 
for  the  other  boats  to  come  up,  we  walked  round  the  town. 
It  is  on  high,  undiilating  ground,  clean  streets,  fine  buildings, 
great  wealth  and  fashion,  about  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
two  fine  college  buildings,  one  for  ladies.  People  seeme.d 
doubtful  as  to  which  side  they  should  take.  Business  was 
very  duU,  coffee  seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  and  other  things 
selling  at  proportionate  prices.  One  citizen  told  me  that  Con- 
federate money  passed  among  the  citizens  at  par.  Another, 
more  candid,  informed  a  crowd  of  bystanders  that  he  would 
sell  a  twenty  dollar  biU  he  had  for  seventy-five  cents.  A 
small  command  of  our  troops,  under  General  Smith,  occupy 
ClarksviUe. 

"  This  morning  in  coming  up  to  NashviUe  we  saw  more 
evidences  of  what  the  Rebels  would  have  liked  to  do  to  us. 
Three  heavy  cannon,  mounted  on  the  river  bank,  looked  grimly 
down  on  us.  The  place  is  built  right  against  the  river.  It 
does  not  look  well  as  you  approach  by  water.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  wdth  its  back  to  the  river.  The  water, 
being  high,  is  close  up  to  the  buildings,  and  into  some  of 
them. 

"As  we  passed  up,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  liouses,  a  goodly 
number  of  people  came  out  in  the  street  waving  caps  and 
handkerchiefs.     When  our  band  struck  up  '  Yankee  Doodle' 
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they  greeted  it  with  a  pretty  hearty  cheer.  In  a  yard  close 
by  the  river  I  saw  real  joy.  Some  twenty  were  collected, 
mostly  women.  One  old  woman,  I  took  her  to  be  old,  waved 
her  handkerchief  as  if  she  meant  to  make  it  her  business  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  But  the  real  joy  I  spoke  of  was  mani- 
fested by  a  young  girl,  a  grand-daughter,  I  imagine,  of  the 
old  lady  of  the  handkerchief.  She  did  not  restrain  herself, 
but  taking  off  her  bonnet  and  whirling  it  round  and  round 
her  head,  broke  into  impossible  jigs  and  graceful  pigeon- 
wings,  dancing  and  shuffling  as  though  full  to  overflowing  of 
genuine  happiness.  The  soldiers  cheered  her  loudly,  and  she 
danced  with  renewed  energy,  and  swung  her  bonnet  as  a  man 
does  his  cap  when  he  feels  three  hearty  cheers  bursting  from 
his  soul. 

"The  magnificent  State  House,  built  of  white  marble, 
stands  on  a  high  hfll,  and  can  be  seen  away  down  the  river 
before  any  other  building  is  visible.  From  the  dome  a  Rebel 
flag  has  floated  for  many  a  long  month  past.  It  was  there  I 
verfly  believe  this  morning,  though  I  may  be  mistaken.  But 
as  we  neared  the  town  I  saw  something  lilvc  a  flag  disappear 
from  the  building.  After  a  few  minutes  the  glorious  old 
banner  of  our  fathers  danced  and  flapped  and  floated  in  the 
bright  sun  over  the  dome  of  the  capitol.  My  heart  never  beat 
quicker,  and  my  soul  never  leaped  with  greater  joy,  than  when 
I  saw  it,  beautiful  in  the  clear  morning  light,  wave  over  the 
marble  pillars." 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  24th,  General  BueU  was 
visited  by  the  Mayor  of  Nashville,  but  the  city  was  not  for- 
mally surrendered  until  the  next  day,  when  assurances  were 
given  to  the  citizens  that  their  liberty  and  property  w^ould  be 
sacredly  respected,  and  the  following  order  was  issued  to  the 
soldiers : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio. 
General  Order. 

The  General  Commanding  congratulates  his  troops  that  it 
has  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  national  banner  to  the 
capitol  of  Tennessee.  He  believes  that  thousands  of  hearts 
in  every   part  of  the  State  will  swell  with  joy  to  see  that 
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honored  flag  reinstated  in  a  position  from  which  it  was 
removed  in  the  excitement  and  folly  of  an  evU  hour;  that 
tJie  voice  of  her  own  people  will  soon  proclaim  its  welcome, 
and  that  their  manhood  and  patriotism  will  protect  and  per- 
petuate it. 

The  General  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  though  the  occa- 
sion is  a  fit  one,  to  remind  the  troops  of  the  rule  of  conduct 
they  have  hitherto  observed  and  are  still  to  pursue.  We  are 
in  arms  not  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  rights  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  anywhere,  but  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  and  protect  the  constitution  under  which  ita 
people  have  been  prosperous  and  happy.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, look  with  indifference  on  any  conduct  which  is  designed 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  defeat 
these  objects;  but  the  action  to  be  taken  in  such  cases  rests 
with  certain  authorized  persons,  and  is  not  to  be  assumed  by 
individual  officers  or  soldiers.  Peaceable  citizens  are  not  to 
be  molested  in  their  persons  or  property.  Any  wrongs  to 
either  are  to  be  promptly  corrected,  and  the  offenders  brought 
to  punishment.  To  this  end  all  persons  are  desired  to  make 
complaints  to  the  immediate  commander  of  officers  or  sol- 
diers so  offending,  and  if  justice  be  not  done  promptly,  then 
to  the  next  commander,  and  so  on  until  the  wrong  is  redressed- 
K  the  necessities  of  the  public  service  should  require  the  use 
of  private  property  for  public  purposes,  fair  compensation  is 
to  be  allowed.  No  such  appropriation  of  private  property  is 
to  be  made  except  by  the  authority  of  the  highest  commander 
present,  and  any  other  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  presume  to 
exercise  such  privilege  shall  be  brought  to  trial.  Soldiers  are 
forbidden  to  enter  the  residences  or  grounds  of  citizens  on 
any  plea  without  authority. 

No  arrests  are  to  be  made  without  the  authority  of  the 
Commanding  General,  except  in  cases  of  actual  offence 
against  the  authority  of  the  Government;  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  fact  and  cncumstances  will  immediately  be  reported 
in  writing  to  headquarters  through  the  intermediate  com- 
manders. 

The  General  reminds  his  officers  that  the  most  frequent 
depredations  are  those  which  are  committed  by  worthless 
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characters  who  straggle  from  the  ranlcs  on  the  plea  of  being 
unable  to  march  ;  and  where  the  inability  really  exists,  it  will 
be  found  in  most  instances  that  the  soldier  has  over-loaded 
himself  with  useless  and  unauthorized  articles.  The  orders 
already  published  on  this  subject  must  be  enforced. 

The  condition  and  behavior  of  a  corps  are  sure  indications 
of  the  efficiency  and  fitness  of  its  officers.  If  any  regiment 
shall  be  found  to  disregard  that  propriety  of  conduct  which 
belongs  to  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens,  they  must  not  expect 
to  occupy  the  posts  of  honor,  but  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  be  placed  in  positions  where  they  cannot  bring  shame  on 
their  comrades  and  the  cause  they  are  engaged  in.  The  Gov- 
ernment supplies  with  liberality  all  the  wants  of  the  soldiers. 
The  occasional  deprivations  and  hardships  incident  to  rapid 
marches  must  be  borne  with  patience  and  fortitude.  Any 
officer  who  neglects  to  provide  for  his  troops,  or  separates 
himself  from  them  to  seek  his  own  comfort,  shall  be  held  to 
a  rigid  accountability. 

By  command   of  General  Buell. 

After  the  week  of  desolation  that  followed  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Donelson,  Nashville  saw  another  sight,  when  the 
magnificent  army  of  Buell  poured  along  her  streets.  Nelson's, 
Crittenden's  and  Mitchell's  were  the  first  divisions  to  encamp 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  The  first  battery  of  United 
States  artUlery  in  Nashville  was  the  Eighth  Indiana,  under 
Captain  Cochran.  General  Thomas  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
March  with  his  division  in  readiness  to  take  the  field. 

McCook's  troops  crossed  the  Cumberland  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow.  They  mis- 
took the  road,  and  went  two  miles  after  night  in  the  wrong 
direction,  then  returned  to  the  city,  marched  four  miles  on  the 
Franklin  turnpike,  and  bivouacked  without  supper  and  with- 
out tents,  in  a  wild  snow  storm,  which  continued  all  night. 
The  next  day  a  beautiful  wood  was  selected  for  a  camp,  and 
named  "Andy  Johnson."  General  Wood's  division  encamped 
near  Edgefield. 

Notwithstanding  the  ffight  of  a  great  number  of  citizens 
with  their  families,  many  secessionists,  in  facty  the  great 
23 
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majority,  remained  in  Nashville,  They  willingly  accepted 
national  protection,  but  were  malignant  in  their  feelings 
towards  national  troops,  and  not  inclined  to  dissimulation. 
The  women  especially  indulged  in  aversion  towards  northern 
soldiers,  and  finding  words  an  impotent  mode  of  expression 
unconsciously  copied  from  the  snake  the  trick  of  spitting, 
which  that  unhappy  creature,  it  is  surmised,  was  forced  to 
adopt  when  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  Pollard  says, 
"  The  ladies  of  Nashville  gave  instances  of  patriotism  that 
were  noble  testimonials  to  their  sex."  They  were  generous 
to  Confederate  soldiers,  and  showed  themselves  good  lovers 
as  well  as  good  haters. 

As  might  be  expected,  Nashville  was  full  of  spies,  and  as 
General  Johnston  had  retired  no  further  than"  Murfreesboro, 
the  surrounding  country  was  infested  with  Confederate  scouts 
and  guerillas.  John  Morgan,  whose  name  was  already  familiar 
to  the  second  division,  as  he  had  harassed  it  throughout  the 
winter,  now  made  himself  widely  known  as  a  partisan  leader. 
Captain  Scott,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Louisiana  cav- 
alry, though  less  notorious  and  efficient,  was  scarcely  less 
active.  Sometimes  openly  in  Confederate  uniform,  sometimes 
stealthily  in  citizens'  clothes,  but  oftener  in  the  dress  of  Fed- 
eral officers,  these  guerrilla  chieftains,  with  or  without  com- 
mands, ranged  the  country. 

Morgan  was  at  home  ever3rwhere.  He  entered  at  night  the 
house  of  a  friend  within  the  Federal  lines,  slept  in  the  best 
bed,  and  departed  with  only  a  sly  recognition.  He  walked 
on  the  streets  of  a  town  which  was  full  of  Federal  soldiers, 
chaffered  with  the  trades-people,  gave  them  a  wink,  and 
received  from  them  the  result  of  their  observations  as  to  the 
numbers  or  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  went  into  a  Fed- 
eral telegraph  office,  sent  a  dispatch  to  a  friend  or  an  enem.y 
in  the  North,  and  walked  off  unsuspected,  or  with  threats 
imposed  silence  until  his  safety  was  secured.  He  v/aylayed 
a  train,  destroyed  the  cars  and  took  the  passengers  prisoners. 
But  his  most  common  performance,  as  also  that  of  Captain 
Scott,  was  a  sudden  swoop  on  Federal  pickets. 

One  morning  as  company  C,  of  the  Thu-tieth  Indiana,  was 
on  the  picket  line  south  of  Nashville,  nearly  a  hundred  Rebels 
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-<5isguised  in  the<national  uniform,  coolly  rode  up,  and  while 
their  commanding  officer  informed  the  Federal  Captain  that 
there  should  be  a  different  disposition  of  the  pickets,  they 
•dashed  upon  the  company  and  carried  off  four  men.  Pursuit 
was  vain,  as  the  enemy  was  out  of  musket  range  before  the 
•affair  was  really  understood. 

Another  morning  a  still  bolder  attack  was  made  by  alar^er 
troop,  also  in  Federal  dress.  Approaching  within  fifty  yards 
•of  a  picket  line  of  "Wisconsin  soldiers  they  fired  on  them 
before  they  were  suspected.  The  pickets  stood  their  ground, 
the  long  roU  was  sounded,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Mc Cook's 
division  was  called  to  arms.  But  the  enemy  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  dastardly  destruction  of  pickets,  and  fled  imme- 
diately. 

One  evening  Captain  Braden,  an  officer  on  General 
Dumont's  staff,  was  attempting  to  make  a  purchase  at  a  farm 
house  on  the  Murfreesboro  turnpilce,  when  he  was  caught  by 
about  sixty  of  Morgan's  band.  They  disarmed  him,  took 
from  him  a  noble  horse  which  he  rode,  and  which  belonged 
to  General  Dumont,  mounted  him  on  a  poorer  animal,  and 
moved  towards  Murfreesboro  to  deliver  him  to  General  Hardee. 
After  proceeding  about  twelve  miles,  the  Captain  saw  a  party 
of  Federal  cavalry  at  a  distance.  Managing  to  fall  behind 
his  captors,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  wheeling  him  round, 
dashed  into  the  woods.  He  was  fired  upon  and  pursued,  but 
the  Federal  troops,  who  v/ere  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  in  a  sharp  fight  with  the  marauders,  killed 
four,  took  four  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Besides 
Captain  Braden,  several  captured  teamsters  were  released. 

Sometime  after  a  fine  horse  of  John  Morgan's  was  cap- 
tured, and  came  into  the  hands  of  General  Dumont,  who 
satisfactorily  retafiated  by  retaining  the  animal. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  Nashville,  the 
Louisville  railroad  "was  completed,  and  the  bridges  were 
rebuilt;  the  troops  were  paid,  were  again  thoroughly  equipped 
and  prepared  for  the  field ;  the  army  was  partially  reorganized ; 
Government  stores  in  vast  quantities  were  daily  received,  and 
Nashville  was  the  scene  of  endless  bustle  and  activity. 

After  the  abandonment  of  Bowling  Green,  nothing  was  left 
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to  the  Confederates  in  Kentucky  but  Columbus,  and  after  tne 
surrender  of  the  two  small  forts  at  Clarksville,  which  com- 
manded the  Bowling  Green  and  Memphis  railroad,  Columbus 
was  no  longer  tenable.  Without  waiting  for  a  drect  demon- 
station,  the  Confederates  left  in  hot  haste.  A  few  Illinois' 
troops  who  were  scouring  the  hostile  region  of  western  Ken- 
tucky, heard  a  rumor  of  their  departure,  and  cautiously 
approached  the  stronghold.  They  deliberately  surveyed  it 
from  without;  spying  no  enemy  they  entered,  and  looked 
suspiciously  about  them. 

All  was  as  silent  as  the  castle  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Here  was  everything  that  indicated  life — chairs,  tables,  stoves, 
beds,  provisions,  letters,  newspapers;  and  everything  which 
signified  destruction  or  defense — muskets,  bayonets,  immense 
piles  of  torpedoes,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, commanding  the  river  for  nearly  three  mUes ;  imbedded 
in  the  bluff  was  one  end  of  a  massive  chain  which  had 
stretched  across  the  river  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  gun- 
boats, and  was  broken  by  the  current;  but  no  human  being 
was  visible. 

Only  a  thorough  examination  could  convince  the  scouts 
that  they  had  really  entered  into  possession  of  the  vast  and 
formidable  fortifications  of  Columbus,  and  then  they  had  no 
flag  to  signify  their  triumph,  and  their  authority.  However, 
they  bought  some  striped  calico  in  the  little  town,  manufac- 
tured a  banner,  and  the  next  day  welcomed  Commodore 
Foote,  whose  gunboat  fleet,  with  a  hundred  spy-glasses  directed 
towards  the  strange  flag,  slowly  drew  near. 

Kentucky  was  at  last  free.  The  national  colors  floated 
from  Louisville  to  Bowlmg  Green,  from  Maysville  and  IVIill 
Spring  to  Columbus. 

And  in  Tennessee  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  planted  never 
more  to  be  removed. 

The  retreat  of  General  Price  in  Missouri,  his  defeat  on 
Sugar  Creek,  the  loss  of  Henry,  Donelson,  Bowling  Green, 
Nashville  and  Columbus,  especially  the  fact  that  Bowling 
Green,  Nashville  and  Columbus  had  fallen  without  a  blow, 
struck  terror  and  grief  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  But 
the  resolution  of  the  South,  like  iron  hgurdened  by  burning, 
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^"5:7X18  T)rily  strengthened  by  trial  and  defeat.  The  Grovernor 
of  Arkansas  issued  a  proclamation,  drafting  into  service 
■within  twenty  days  every  man  in  Arkansas  subject  to  military 
diaty.  The  Governor  of  Tennessee  -called  upon  every  man 
who  could  obtain  a  weapon  to  march  with  the  armies.  He 
bade  the  old  and  the  young,  wiierever  they  might  be,  to  stand 
as  pickets  to  the  struggling  armies,  and  he  appealed  to  all 
-citizens  to  open  their  purses  and  their  store-houses  of  pro- 
visions to  the  soldiers.  The  Governor  of  IVIississippi -directed 
every  man  who  was  able  to  bear  arms  to  have  his  arms  in 
readiness ;  aiid  required  the  appointment  of  enrollers  in  all 
the  counties  preparatory  to  drafting,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  gunshops.  A  terribly  earnest  spirit  pervaded  all  the  officials 
>of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  started  a  system  of 
measures  which  ied  to  the  passage  of  a  stringent  conscrip- 
tion act 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

NEW  MADRID  AND  ISLAND  NO.  10. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  President's  General  Ordery. 
the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  under  the  command  of  General  Pope,  left  St, 
Louis  to  join  Commodore  Foote  in  the  long  projected  move- 
ment down  the  river.  It  landed  at  Commerce,  where  it  was 
reinforced  by  five  Indiana  regiments,  the  Thirty-Fourth, 
Forty- Third,  Forty- Sixth  and  Forty-Seventh,  which  had  spent 
the  winter  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Fifty-Ninth,  which  was  just 
organized,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  Commerce.  Jesse  J. 
Alexander,  Colonel  of  the  last  named  regiment^  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  backer  when 
appointed  to  the  position.  The  Indiana  regiments  were  bri- 
gaded together,  and  Colonel  Slack  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  which  was  placed  in  the  third  divisioi:* 
©f  the  army,  under  General  Palmer.  The  Fifty-Ninth  was 
shortly  after  removed  to  Colonel  Wortbington's  brigade. 

General  Pope's  army  numbered  forty  thousand  men  when, 
he  moved  from  Commerce.  He  met  with  no  opposition^ 
except  some  slight  skirmishing  with  JefF  Thompson,  who  was= 
always  found  roving  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  but  the  mud 
was  so  deep  and  universal  that  his  progress  was  scarcely  five 
miles  a  day,  and  it  was  the  3d  of  March  when  he  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid. 

On  abandoning  Columbus,  General  Beauregard,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  the  Mississippi  river  had  been  entrusted,  fell 
back  about  forty-five  miles  to  Island  No.  10,  which,  with  New 
Madrid,  now  formed  the  left  of  the  new  Confederate  line,  EUid 
became  the  chief  barrier  to  Federal  progress. 

Island  No.  10  is  situated  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  short 
tiains  whicli  retard  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  New 
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Madrid  is  at  the  top  of  another,  and  is  northwest  of  the  island. 
Southeast  of  New  Madrid  is  a  long,  narrow  promontory; 
north  of  No.  10  is  a  similar  tongue  of  land.  From  No.  8, 
which  is  on  a  straight  line  above  No.  10,  to  New  Madrid  the 
distance  is  six  miles  across  the  land,  while  by  water  it  is 
fifteen.  The  distance  from  No.  10  south  to  Tiptonvillc  is  five 
miles  by  the  road  and  twenty-seven  by  the  river.  Reelfoot 
lake,  a  large  body  of  water,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  acres 
of  impassable  swamp,  extends  along  the  base  of  the  peninsula 
opposite  New  Madrid,  maldng  it  in  reality  an  island,  and  flows 
into  the  river  forty  miles  below  Tiptonville. 

Access  to  No.  10  from  the  interior  was  impossible,  except 
by  a  small  flatboat,  which  plied  two  miles  along  the  lake,  and 
through  a  passage  cut  in  the  cypress  swamps.  New  Madrid 
seemed  to  be  the  only  vulnerable  point,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  as  the  river  was  the  only  means  of  supply  for  the 
forces  on  the*  island  and  on  the  peninsula  around  it,  except  a 
road  from  Tiptonville  along  the  west  bank  of  Reelfoot  lake, 
that  New  Madrid  would  be  left  without  formidable  defences. 

Its  fortifications,  however,  though  they  were  considerable, 
did  not  compare  in  strength  with  those  of  the  island.  They 
consisted  of  a  bastioned  earthwork,  mounting  fourteen  heavy 
guns,  about  a  half  mile  above  the  town,  and  another  fort  of 
like  construction,  mounting  seven  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  together  with  lines  of  intrench- 
ments  running  round  from  one  to  the  other.  Five  regiments 
of  infantry  and  several  companies  of  artillery  formed  the  gar- 
rison. Six  gunboats,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  the 
armament  before  Columbus,  and  which  carried  from  three  to 
eight  heavy  guns  each,  were  anchored  along  the  shore,  and 
looked  directly  over  the  low  and  heavy  banks.  The  approaches 
were  commanded  by  at  least  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery. 

General  Pope  had  no  heavy  field  pieces;  it  was  impossible 
to  operate  against  such  a  force  with  light  artillery,  and  he 
sent  to  Cairo  for  a  few  siege  guns.  Meantime  he  thoroughly 
reconnoitered  the  ground,  lined  the  river  bank  below  with 
rifle-pits  for  a  thousand  men,  and  established  artillery  in 
sunken  batteries  of  single  pieces  between  the  rifle-pits.  This 
arrangement  presented  but  a  slight  mark  to  Rebel  gunboats, 
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while  it  so  blockaded  the  river  that  transpoiis  could  neither 
go  up  nor  down  without  suffering  under  a  heavy  fire. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  General  Mackall,  whom  Beauregard 
had  placed  in  command,  reinforced  New  Madrid  from  the 
island,  increasing  the  garrison  to  about  nine  thousand.  About 
the  same  time  four  heavy  siege  guns  reached  General  Pope. 
They  arrived  at  sundown  on  the  12th.  The  men  fell  to  work 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  threw  up  two  lines  of  breastworks, 
placed  the  guns  in  battery  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  redoubt,  and  opened  fire  at  daylight.  The  Rebel 
commodore  immediately  collected  his  whole  fleet  of  gunboats 
at  New  Madrid,  and  poured  a  rapid  and  furious,  but  inaccu- 
rate, fire  upon  the  breastworks.  The  cannonading,  begun  so 
early,  continued  through  the  day,  nevertheless  the  trenches 
were  advanced  and  were  extended  until  they  reached  round 
the  town.  During  the  afternoon,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
flank  our  batteries,  but  the  expedition  came  suddenly  upon 
some  field  guns  which  were  concealed  by  trees,  and  supported 
by  the  Indiana  Forty-Third,  and  was  driven  in  confusion  back 
into  the  works. 

Ohio  and  Illinois  troops  were  the  grand  guard  for  the  night; 
but  a  terrible  thunder-storm  raged,  and  they  were  unable  to 
discover  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  tempest  any  evidences  of  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  the  rain 
was  pouring  down.  General  Palmer  called  out  his  division  to 
inarch  to  the  relief  of  the  troops  in  the  trenches.  When  the 
color-bearer  of  the  Forty-Seventh  appeared  with  his  flag. 
Colonel  Slack  told  him  to  take  it  back  and  get  his  rifle  and 
bayonet;  he  expected  an  earnest  day,  and  wanted  every  man 
to  carry  his  gun.  His  orders  were  to  throw  up  new  intrench- 
ments  several  hundred  yards  nearer  the  enemy,  to  replant  the 
batteries,  and  to  be  prepared  to  storm  the  fortifications  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Men  never  went  into  battle  with  a 
higher  resolve  than  that  with  which  the  Indiana  brigade  now 
moved,  through  field  and  wood,  mud  and  water,  up  to  the 
intrenchments. 

They  received  an  easy  triumph.     A  rumor  met  them  that 
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the  place  was  abandoned.  Colonel  Slack  sent  forward  a 
reconnoitring  party,  which  made  the  discovery  that  Fort 
Thompson  was  vacant  at  the  same  time  that  a  deputation 
of  citizens,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  sought  an  interview  with 
General  Pope  to  surrender  the  town. 

The  Forty-Seventh  regiment  was  the  first  to  enter,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  was  the  first  to  rise  within  the 
walls. 

The  Confederates  fled  dm-ing  the  storm.  They  left  their 
dead  unburied,  with  many  other  though  less  painful  evidences 
of  haste.  Tliirty-three  cannon  remamed  within  the  fortifica- 
tions, with  great  numbers  of  small  arms  and  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition. 

The  only  point  of  approach  to  the  island  now  open  to  the 
enemy  was  the  landing  at  Tiptonville.  To  command  the 
landing  Palmer's  division  was  sent  to  Riddle's  Point,  which 
is  opposite.  It  started  at  nine  Sunday  night,  drawing  three 
pieces  of  light  artillery  and  one  heavy  iron  twenty-four  pounder 
by  hand  fourteen  miles  through  mud  and  water  and  pathless 
woods.  The  men  dug  rifle-pits,  and  were  ensconced  in  them 
when  on  Tuesday  morning  at  sunrise  they  were  discovered 
by  two  Kebel  gunboats.  At  once,  but  slowly,  the  boats 
steamed  up  the  river,  and  when  within  a  half  mile  commenced 
firing  upon  the  earthworks.  In  a  short  time  five  other  gun- 
boats arrived  and  joined  in  the  unequal  contest.  Two  hours 
the  four  guns  in  the  trenches  responded  to  twenty  on  the 
boats,  when,  relying  on  their  superiority,  the  boats  approached 
the  shore  in  front  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Indiana  to  effect  a 
landing.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Robinson  was  in  command  of 
the  regiment.  The  men  were  steady  and  trusty,  but  they  had 
only  one  cannon,  and  their  strength  seemed  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  gunboats.  However,  they  lay  still 
until  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices  and  could  even  dis- 
tinguish the  words  of  the  Rebel  officers,  when  they  rose 
and  fired  with  correct  aim,  and  their  single  cannon  threw  out 
its  balls  so  accurately,  that  one  boat  was  disabled  and  sent 
drifting  down  the  river.  This  was  but  the  opening  of  the 
struggle.  It  continued  with  determination  on  both  sides.  In 
the  heat  of  the  battle  Sergeant  Lindsay  sprang  forward  and 
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coolly  removed  from  the  gun  a  flag  to  save  it  from  injury,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  rear  he  planted  it  behind  the  rifle-pits. 
Another  boat  was  seriously  injured,  when  all  withdrew. 

Frequent  efforts  were  afterwards  made  by  the  enemy  to 
introduce  supplies  to  the  island,  or  to  pass  transports  for  the 
removal  of  troops,  but  the  vigilant  Indiana  regiments  in  the 
rifle-pits  frustrated  every  attempt. 

Commodore  Foote  with  the  gunboat  flotilla  sailed  from 
Cairo  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  New  Madrid.  On  the  16th 
he  commenced  bombarding  the  island,  and  continued  can- 
nonading it  day  and  night.  In  addition  to  seven  gunboats 
he  had  ten  mortars,  which  were  larger  than  any  that  had  ever 
been  brought  into  use  at  that  time.  But  they  were  inaccu- 
rate, and  while  the  firing  was  noisy  it  was  not  sanguinary. 
It  was  evident  that  the  rear  of  the  fortifications  must  be 
reached  in  order  to  close  the  road  to  Tiptonville.  While  Pope 
prevented  steamboats  from  ascending^he  had  not  even  a  skiff" 
by  which  he  could  cross  to  the  Tennessee  bank ;  but  he  was 
resolved  to  make  the  passage,  and,  greatly  to  the  merriment 
of  the  Confederates,  he  cut  a  canal  twelve  miles  in  length, 
from  one  bayou  to  another,  through  corn-fields,  woods  and 
swamps,  in  the  last  of  which  he  had  to  saw  off"  a  thousand 
large,  strong  trees  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Pope  then  requested  Commodore  Foote  to  send  him  one 
of  his  gunboats.  The  naval  commander  consented,  but  with 
hesitation,  as  running  batteries  was  then  an  untried  experi- 
ment.  One  dark,  stormy  night,  a  small  force  of  Illinois 
troops  landed  at  the  upper  Confederate  fort  on  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  frightening  the  sentinels  back,  spiked  all  the  guna. 
Two  nights  after,  before  the  mischief  was  repaired,  and  while 
it  was  again  dark  and  stormy,  the  Carondelet  slid  swiftly  past, 
her  guns  silent  and  all  her  ports  closed.  The  batteries  on  the 
island  fired  fast  and  furiously  upon  her;  but  an  hour  after 
she  started  she  fired  three  signal  guns  to  indicate  her  safety 
to  the  listening  and  anxious  fleet.  General  Pope's  army 
welcomed  the  vessel  with  wild  delight,  cheering  for  Commo- 
dore Foote,  for  the  Carondelet,  for  its  Captain,  for  its  cabin- 
boy,  and  for  the  Navy! 

Two  nights  after  tliis  feat  of  the  Carondelet,  the  Pittsburg 
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ran  the  batteries,  and  the  next  morning  four  little  stern-wheel 
steamboats,  which,  after  passing  through  Pope's  canal,  had 
lain  hidden  in  a  bayou,  appeared  in  front  of  Pope's  army. 
With  this  sight  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  the  Confed- 
erates that  success  was  hopeless,  and  that  their  only  safety 
lay  in  flight,  if  indeed  flight  were  not  now  unavailing.  Some 
found  their  way  over  the  lake  and  through  the  swamp,  but  the 
main  force,  after  drawing  up  three  times  in  line  of  battle,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  Pope's  army,  which,  protected  by 
the  gunboats,  had  crossed  the  river  at  midnight. 

The  stores  on  the  island  were  vast.  The  armament  was 
magnificent.  The  fortifications  were  constructed  with  the 
highest  engineering  skill.  Seldom  has  a  success,  so  bloodless 
in  its  accomplishment,  so  great  in  its  results,  been  achieved. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

BHILOH, 

"Is  net  death,  when  freely  chosen  and  prepared  for,  the  most  solemn  and 
beautiful  thing  to  which  life  can  aspire?" — Neihuhr. 

"  Men,  in  the  glowing  morning  light, 
What  gleams  defiance  from  yonder  height? 
See,  'tis  the  flaunting  rebel  flag!" 

With  throbbing  hearts,  and  eyes  aflame, 
From  soldiers'  throats  the  answer  came: 
•Tes,  'tis  the  cursed  rebel  rag! 
It  shall  fall,  though  in  falling  it  cost  us  life  I 
God  be  with  you,  children  and  wifel" 
Hark  to  the  drum !     Hark  to  the  fife! 
Through  the  ranks  the  summons  pealing, 
Bousing  every  noble  feeling! 
Ood  grant,  my  brother, 
If  not  in  this  world,  that  in  another 

We  meet  again  1^^ 
—The  Battle.    Adapted  from  Schiller,  by  G.  W.  Birdseye. 

After  their  retreat  from  Nashville,  the  Confederates  formed 
a  new  line  of  defence  along  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 
railroad  for  the  preservation  of  northern  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  Grand  Junction,  Corinth,  Florence,  Stevenson, 
all  situated  on  this  railroad  at  points  intersected  by  other 
roads,  were  important  positions,  and  were  guarded  accord- 
ingly. Early  in  March  General  Beauregard  assumed  com- 
mand, and  made  his  headquarters  at  Corinth,  which  was  near 
the  center  of  the  line.  He  was  shortly  after  joined  by  Gen- 
eral A.  S.  Johnston,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  from 
Murfreesboro,  by  General  Polk,  with  two  divisions,  from 
Columbus,  by  General  Bragg,  with  ten  thousand  Alabamians, 
from  Pensacola,  by  General  Pillow,  with  the  fugitives  from 
Fort  Donelson,  and  by  new  troops  who  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Governors  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Alabama.  He  expected  Van  Dorn  with  thirty  thousand 
men  from  Arkansas,  and  he  labored  indefatigably  to  create  an 
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army  so  vast  that  the  fact  of  its  existence  would  revive  the 
discouraged,  and  so  powerful  that  it  would  check  in  one 
battle  the  progress  of  the  victorious  Union  forces. 

Corinth  is  a  lively  little  town  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  on 
the  Tennessee.  It  is  built  on  low  land,  and  on  clay  soil,  and 
in  consequence  is  swampy  in  wet  weather  and  dusty  in  dry. 
In  the  direction  of  the  river  the  country  is  thickly  wooded, 
very  hiUy  and  crossed  by  numerous,  rough,  narrow,  crooked 
roads.  High  ridges  near  the  town  afford  such  advantages 
for  fortifications  that  it  might  have  been  made  nearly  impreg- 
nable. But  Beauregard  simply  built  separate  redoubts,  and 
connected  them  in  part  by  a  parapet  and  ditch,  and  in  part 
by  shallow  rifle-pits.  He  felled  the  trees  so  as  to  give  a  good 
field  of  fire  to  the  main  road  and  beyond  it  The  fortifica- 
tions were  undoubtedly  strangely  inferior,  but  the  Confederate 
army,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pollard,  "in  numbers,  'in 
discipline,  in  the  galaxy  of  distinguished  names  of  its  com- 
manders, and  in  every  article  of  merit  and  display,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a 
single  battle-field." 

The  Generds  in  chief  command  were  ail  men  of  mark. 
The  most  of  them,  also,  were  men  of  a  fine,  stately  presence. 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Hardee  and  Polk  were  all 
educated  by  the  National  Government  at  "West  Point 

Perhaps  no  Confederate  commander,  except  General  Lee, 
had  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  the  Rebel  government 
and  public  to  an  equal  degree  with  General  Johnston.  He 
was  nearly  sixty  years  old,  and  had  spent  his  long  life  in  the 
United  States  army.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  duellist,  and 
through  his  life  he  retained  a  high,  stubborn  temper,  which  he 
owed  perhaps  to  Scotland,  the  land  of  his  origin. 

Beauregard,  the  commander  of  the  department,  and  second 
in  rank  to  Johnston,  was  at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  hero- 
worshipping  South — in  genius  a  Napoleon,  in  chivahy  a 
Bayard.  In  some  points  of  character  he  was  not  unlike 
Napoleon.  He  was  quick  in  thought,  prompt  in  action,  and 
no  braver  man  ever  carried  a  sword.  He  was,  also,  as  Napo- 
leon is  described  by  one  of  the  best  analyzers  of  his  character, 
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"  behind  his  age,  a  man  of  the  past.  The  value  of  the  modern 
heart  and  growth  he  did  not  discern.  He  went  groping  in  the 
mediaeval  times,  not  having  yet  learned  that  ideas  are  stronger 
than  blows.  He  w.as  not  the  original  genius  he  has  been 
vaunted,  he  was  a  vulgar  copyist." 

Beauregard  resembled  Bayard  less.  Truth  sat  on  the  knight's 
manly  lips ;  loyalty  girded  his  armor  on ;  honor  pointed  his 
sword;  charity  to  the  captive  and  the  wounded  drew  upon  his 
head  the  blessings  of  his  enemy;  and  modesty  veiled,  while 
it  irradiated,  his  virtues  and  his  genius.  To  preserve  union 
he  gave  his  life  to  his  country.  The  historian  says :  "  The 
traitor  Bourbon  (he  who  would  have  divided  France  into  three 
independent  paltry  States,)  found  him  mortally  wounded,  sit- 
ting with  his  face  to  the  enemy  and  his  eyes  closed  in  prayer. 
In  this  posture,  which  became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death. 
Bourbon  expressed  regret  and  pity  at  the  sight 

"Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  Chevalier;  "I  die  as 
a  man  of  honor  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty;  they 
indeed  are  objects  of  pity  who  fight  against  their  king,  their 
country  and  their  oath." 

General  Beauregard  knew  truth  and  honor,  modesty  and 
loyalty  only  in  name,  and  as  for  charity — under  his  polished 
French  manner  he  concealed  the  keen  cruelty  of  the  shark.* 
He  was  as  deficient  in  common  sense  as  in  the  delicate  attri- 
butes of  manhood.  Fancying  the  word  "  abolitionist"  would 
fret  the  noble  North,  produce  perhaps  a  mutiny  in  the  north- 
ern ranks,  he  gravely  and  officially  recommended  its  adoption 
instead  of  the  more  common  terms  Federal  and  Yankee. 

Beauregard's  hair  before  the  war  was  of  unmingled  black, 
"now  it  was  sprinkled  with  snow, 

'  Nor  turned  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 

As  men's  have  done  from  sudden  fears;' 
nor  did  it  blanch  under  the  all-absorbing  labors  and  anxieties 
of  his  position,"  as  was  partially  the  case  with  General  Fre- 


*See  Beauregard's  request  to  the  Confederate  Govemiaent  to  starte 
prisoners. 
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mont;*  but  from  external  causes  produced  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  blockade.f 

General  Bragg  was  a  stern,  harsh  disciplinarian,  and  not 
much  loved,  but  he  possessed  great  energy  and  resolution, 
and  was  invaluable  to  the  southern  cause. 

General  Hardee  was  a  man  of  less  gravity,  and  of  a  lower 
tone  of  character  in  every  respect  than  Johnston,  and  in  some 
particulars  than  even  Bragg  and  Beauregard,  but  he  was 
more  affable  and  equally  prompt  and  spu'ited. 

General  Polk, or  "the  bishop,"  as  the  jealous  General  Pillow 
preferred  to  call  him,  was  more  intense,  more  impressible, 
more  vivacious  than  any  of  his  co-adjutors. 

Breckinridge,  a  handsome,  discontented  Kentuckian,  was 
another  General  of  note.  Withers,  Ptuggles  and  Cheatham 
were  division  commanders,  and  Yancey,  Crittenden,  Gladden, 
Gibson  were  not  mean  names  among  the  Brigadier  Generals. 

While  General  Beauregard  chose  his  position,  and  gathered 
about  him  a  great  part  of  the  strength  and  talent  of  the  South, 
neither  BueU  nor  Grant  was  idle. 

Having  clothed  and  equipped  his  army  anew,  and  in  some 
respects  re-arranged  his  brigades,  General  BueU  was  ready  to 
continue  his  progress.  Before  leaving  Nashville,  however,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  General  Mitchell,  he  directed  his  third 
division  to  advance  through  Murfreesboro,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  in  order  to  destroy  the  communication  of  the  enemy 
along  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad,  over  which  sup- 
plies passed  in  the  West  to  the  Rebel  army  in  the  East,  and 
troops  might  be  sent  from  the  East  to  reinforce  the  Rebel 
army  in  the  West;  he  detached  Negley's  brigade,  in  which 
was  the  Thirty-Eighth  Indiana,  from  the  second  division  for 
the  defence  of  NashviUe,  transferred  Colonel  IVIiller  from  the 
command  of  a  brigade  to  the  charge  of  the  barracks  in  the 
city,  and  assigned  General  Dumont  to  the  command  of  the 
post. 

On  the  16th  the  movement  began  through  a  beautiful  and 
biglily  cultivated  part  of  Tennessee.     War  had  not  yet  devas- 

*  Richardson's  "  Field,  Dungeon  and  Escape." 

tThe  Turveydrops  of  the  South  suffered  untold  mortification  for  want  of 
hair  dyes,  wigs  and  other  such  necessaries  of  the  toilet. 
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tated  that  region ;  and  farm  and  forest,  mansion  and  cabin 
were  fair  and  smiling  in  the  midst  of  nature's  plenty  and 
peace.  Hostile  feeling,  however,  was  very  strong  among  the 
inhabitants.  In  Williamson  county,  where,  it  is  said,  not  a 
single  vote  was  given  for  secession,  not  a  single  cheer  was 
now  uttered  for  the  Union.  Some  wept  at  the  sight  of  the 
almost  ceaseless  stream  of  invaders,  but  generally  its  course 
was  watched  with  scowls  and  sneers. 

At  Rutherford  creek  and  at  Duck  river,  while  a  troop  of 
BueU's  cavalry,  consisting  principally  of  the  Second  Indiana, 
held  at  a  distance  a  troublesome  force  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, the  second  division,  which  was  in  advance,  v%^as  forced 
to  build  bridges.  The  Michigan  engineers  were  no  longer  at 
hand,  and  WiUich's  pioneers  having  been  disbanded  and  their 
tools  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster's  department,  the  work 
was  no  small  task.  Where  laborers  are  plenty  and  pay  is 
little  or  nothing,  tools  are  scarce,  and  it  was  with  great  dilEr 
culty,  after  scouring  the  country,  that  a  sufficiency  could  be 
procured.  The  more  difficult  affair  of  the  tu^o,  the  bridge 
over  Duck  river,  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
WiUich.  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  by  means  at  firs4 
of  a  small  flat-boat  and  a  rope  ferry,  afterwards  of  a  pontoon 
bridge,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Nelson  and  Crittenden  and 
part  of  McCook's  crossed  the  river. 

Columbia,  on  the  south  bank  of  Duck  river,  showed  more 
than  any  place  through  which  the  army  had  passed  the 
presence  of  war.  Four  seminaries  or  colleges,  in  which  ^ 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  young  people  were  generally  in 
attendance,  were  either  closed  or  used  as  Rebel  hospitals. 

Beyond  Columbia  progress  was  exceedingly  slow  and  toi^ 
some.  It  continued  during  five  days  at  the  rate  of  six  and 
twelve  miles  a  day.  The  road  was  narrow,  rough  and  hill^^ 
The  only  relief  to  the  tedium  of  the  march  was  furnished  by 
tlie  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  in  the  chae- 
acter  of  the  people. 

In  southern  Tennessee  poverty  and  ignorance  succeed  Iq 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  central  region.  The  farm^ 
are  small  patches  of  stony  or  clay  soiL  The  farming  imple^ 
ments  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  manner  of 
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honse-keeping  is  as  ancient.  A  creaking  sweep  dips  up  water 
from  the  well.  The  big  wheel  or  the  little  wheel  hums  and 
drones  in  the  best  room  of  the  cabin.  A  gigantic  loom,  such 
as  furnished  the  similitude  for  Goliath's  beam,  fills  up  half 
the  kitchen.  Linen  whitens  on  the  grass-plot  beside  the  door. 
Cotton-cards  tear  apart  and  roll  up  the  fleecy  product  of  the 
little  fields.  Shadows  mark  the  time.  A  crane  swings  the 
kettle  over  the  fire,  and  a  sldllet  bakes  the  bread.  A  large 
portion  of  the  women  encroach  on  a  custom  which  in  other 
districts  of  the  United  States  is  the  nasty  prerogative  of  men. 
Not  uncommon  during  the  war  was  the  spectacle  of  a  mother 
with  three  or  four  grown  up  daughters  sitting  in  a  semi-circle 
and  spitting  tobacco  juice  over  the  sacred  hearth,  which  the 
father  and  sons  were  fighting  for  in  the  Confederate  army ; 
or  of  girls  in  rivalry  with  boys  expectorating  through  closed 
teeth;  or  of  a  v^^oman  dipping  snuff  and  fondly  sucking  her 
snuff-dipper,  sometimes  kindiy  passing  it  from  her  own  mouth 
to  that  of  a  friend.  Lowest  in  the  scale  of  southern  humanity 
are  the  clay-eaters,  a  '-feeble  folk,"  who  actually  "eat  dirt," 
and  by  this  custom  give  to  southern  literature  the  expression 
"dirt-eater,"  which,  though  applied  to  the  North,  was  never 
understood  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States  until  tlie 
march  of  armies  displayed  the  recesses  of  Temiessee  and 
Alabama  life. 

Not  being  in  the  habit  of  living  on  unpaid  labor,  such  of 
the  people  below  Columbia  as  labored  at  all,  were  honest, 
and  in  consequence  loyal.  They  v/armly  welcomed  the 
Union  army. 

April  6th,  as  the  army  plodded  along,  or  prepared  to  renew 
its  march,  a  hollow  rumbling  like  the  far  off  gathering  of  a 
storm  was  heard.  In  the  sky  there  Was  not  a  cloud;  tlie 
morning  smi  shone  serenely;  but  louder  and  more  distinct 
swelled  the  sound.  It  was  the  roar  of  battle*  The  Nortli 
and  South  had  met  on  the  field  of  ShUoh. 

"  Forward ! "  was  the  command  which  passed  along  the  line* 
"Forward  I  without  the  baggage  trains."  The  men  loaded  their 
muskets,  inspectors  saw  that  they  were  provided  wi  .h  forty 
rounds  of  cartridges,  and  horse  and  foot  tramped  through  ail 
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the  long  hom's  of  that  dreadful  day,  hastening  towards  the 
rising  and  falling  but  never  ceasing  tumult. 

General  Grant  left  Fort  Henry,  where  he  had  concentrated 
his  army  after  the  siege  of  Donelson,  before  General  Buell 
left  NashvUle.  He  occupied  the  second  week  in  March  in 
moving  up  the  Tennessee  with  his  army,  on  nearly  a  hundred 
transports.  He  landed  at  Savannah,  a  little  town,  of  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  one  hundi*ed  and  seventy  miles  above 
the  fort,  before  the  middle  of  the  month.  Making  this  place 
a  depot  for  stores,  and  retaining  to  guard  it  a  few  troops,  he 
sent  his  army  further  up  the  river,  five  divisions  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  ten  miles,  and  one  division,  under  General 
Lew  Wallace,  to  Crump's  Landing,  but  four  miles  above 
Savannah.  Pittsburg  Landing  was  selected  as  a  place  of 
debarcation,  and  as  an  encampment  by  General  Smith, 
because  creeks  flowing  each  side  of  the  position  left  open  to 
the  enemy,  should  he  choose  to  make  an  attack,  only  the 
front,  and  new  troops  resist  a  front  attack  more  bravely  than 
a  flank  assault. 

The  position,  now  known  as  the  battle-ground  of  ShUoh, 
is  an  oblong  area,  nearly  encircled  by  streams.  The  broad 
Tennessee  is  on  the  East,  Owl  creek  rises  in  a  ridge  on  the 
West,  curves  round,  and  with  Snake  creek,  into  which  it 
flows,  forms  the  northern  boundary.  Lick  creek  has  its  source 
in  the  same  ridge,  pursues  an  opposite  course,  makes  the  same 
sort  of  curve  round  the  southern  limit,  and  creeps  into  the 
river  through  a  narrow  marsh  not  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Snake  creek.  The  landing  is  in  a  ravine  mid- 
way between  the  Lick  and  Snake,  and  is  connected  with 
Corinth  by  a  Wagon  road,  which  divides  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
river,  one  branch  being  the  lower,  the  other  the  ridge  Corinth 
road.  Pittsburg  itself  is  nothing  more  than  tw-o  shabby 
houses.  The  original  forest,  and  dense  thickets  under  the 
trees  and  in  wet  ravines,  have  seldom  been  disturbed,  but 
besides  the  roads  one  or  two  clearings,  which  consist  of  a 
cotton-field,  a  corn-field,  a  peach-orchard,  and  a  cabin,  show 
that  the  country  is  inhabited.  In  the  spring  of  1862  a  hewed 
log-house,  called  the  Shiloh  Church,  stood  on  the  ridge  road, 
riot  quite  three  miles  from  the  river,  in  the  shade  of  a  noble 
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©ale  grove.  Not  one  log  now  lies  upon  another  to  mark  the 
spot.  At  the  point  of  the  ridge,  near  the  church,  two  jine 
springs,  now  as  then,  gush  up  from  gravelly  beds.  Many- 
springs  and  rivulets  of  clear  water  flow  at  the  base  of  the 
sharp  hills  into  which  the  ground  is  broken. 

The  five  divisions  round  Pittsburg  Landing  were  under 
the  command  of  Sherman,  Prentiss,  McClernand,  Hurlburt 
and  Smith.  General  Smith,  immediately  after  encamping 
the  army,  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  teniainated  fatally. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  his  division  by  W.  H. 
L,  "Wallace.  Except  Sherman,  all  the  division  comraandera 
were  Illinois  men.  The  only  Indiana  troops  on  the  field 
w^ere  in  Hurlburt's division,  the  "  Fighting  Fom'th,"  as  it  came 
to  be  called.  They  formed  the  Twenty-Fifth,  Thirty-First 
and  Forty- Fourth  regiments.  The  Twenty-Fifth  was  in  the 
second  brigade,  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Veatcb, 
and  the  Thu-ty-First  and  Forty-Fourth  were  in  the  third  bri- 
gade, Colonel  Lauman,  who  assumed  command  only  the  day 
before  the  battle,  and  mad^the  acquaintance  of  his  men  un- 
-der  fire. 

General  Sherman's  division  fronted  the  South,  and  was 
tirranged  as  outlying  pickets.  Three  brigades,  forraineg  the 
extreme  right,  were  three  miks  from  the  landing,  and  reached 
from  Snake  creek,  the  bridge  of  whidi  they  guarded,  beyond 
^hiloh  Church.  One,  the  extreme  left,  guarded  the  ford  of 
Lick  creek,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  T-ennessee.  This 
-last  brigade  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stuart.  The 
brigade  east  oi  the  chm'ch  was  under  Colonel  Hildebrand. 
The  first  line  of  Sherman's  right  was  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge, 
the  declivity  of  which  was  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  the 
iDase  watered  by  a  willow-bordered  brook.  The  division  was 
made  up  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Oliio  troops,  who  wexe  all 
inex|x;rienced  and  undisciplined,  not  one  regiment  having  yet 
•seen  a  battle. 

Nearer  to  the  river,  almost  parallel  with  it,  ajid  between  the 
sundered  parts  of  Sherman's  division,  lay  McClernand  and 
Prentiss,  the  former  overlapped  by  Sherman.  Mc  demand's 
men  were  nearly  all  from  Illinois,  and)  having  been  engaged  at 
Donelson,  they  had  both  experience  and  reputation.    Prentiss 
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with  raw  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri  troops,  was  on  the  left 
and  southeast  of  McClernand. 

Hurlburt  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  were  in  the  rear,  not  far 
from  the  river. 

No  defences  were  thrown  up  in  front,  although  both  Grant 
and  Sherman  v/ere  well  aware  of  the  danger  in  which  their 
proximity  to  the  Rebels  placed  them,  and  though  ridgy  ground 
and  thick  woods  offered  such  advantages  that  either  breast- 
works or  an  abatis  could  easily  be  made. 

The  Confederate  commanders,  meantime,  watched  with 
solicitude  the  concentration  of  Grant's  forces  and  the  approach 
of  Buell.  As  early  as  the  14th  of  March  Beam*egard  gave 
minute  instructions  to  his  men  in  regard  to  their  conduct  in 
the  coming  battle.  Under  all  ckcumstances  they  were  to  fire 
with  deliberation  at  the  feet  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  avoid 
over-shooting,  and  because  wounded  men  would  give  more 
trouble  than-  dead.  Each  man  must  single  out  hfis  mark 
Whoever  quit  his  standard  on  the  battle-field  under  fire,  on 
pretence  of  removing  or  aiding  the  wounded,  would  be  shot 
on  the  spot 

Not  only  instructions  were  given,  preparations  of  every 
kind  were  hastened  in  order  to  attack  Grant's  forces  before 
Buell's  arrival.  Beauregard  was  confident  that  taking  the- 
armies  singly  he  could  capture  them,  or  drive  them  into  the 
river,  or  on  their  transports,  and  bring  to  Corinth  the  abun- 
dant Federal  stores  which  were  at  Savannah.  His  movement^ 
however  was  delayed  by  various  difficulties,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  ascertained,  on  the  2d  of  April,  that  Buell  was  dan- 
gerously near,  that  he  issued  orders  to  advance.  Saturday 
morning,  April  5th,  was  fixed  for  the  attack,  but  the  roads 
were  so  bad  that  the  army  did  not  reach  the  approaches  to 
the  Federal  camp  until  late  Saturday  night.  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday a  cavalry  reconnoitring  force  appeared  in  front  of 
Crump's  Landing.  After  skirmishing  with  Wallace's  cavalry 
it  was  driven  back  and  pursued. 

Saturday  night  the  Confederate  troops  rested  not  a  mile 
from  General  Grant's  front,  within  the  sound  of  the  Federal 
drum.  Sunday  morning,  while  the  stars  were  still  shining, 
they  rose,  moved  on  silently  in  three  lines  ©i  battle,  led  re- 
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spectively  by  Hardee,  Bragg  and  Polk,  and '  with  a  strong 
reserve  under  Breckinridge,  towards  Pittsburg  Landing.  Cav- 
aby  formed  the  rear  of  each  wing  of  the  first  and  second  line, 
-of  the  left  wing  of  the  third  line,  and  the  right  wing  of  the 
reserve.  In  order  to  embrace  the  whole  Union  front,  the 
-reserve  was  brought  up  as  the  army  approached,  and  made 
to  extend  the  line  right  and  left.  A  brigade  of  Bragg's  corps 
•took  the  left  of  Hardee.  A  brigade  of  Breckinridge's  reserve 
supported  the  left  of  Bragg's  corps,  while  the  rest  of  Breck- 
inridge's force  and  Yancey's  brigade  of  Polk's  corps  advanced 
-on  the  right  to  the  fords  of  Lick  creek,  and  later  in  the  day 
assumed  a  commanding  point  opposite  Stuart. 

When  the  Union  pickets  became  aware  of  the  Confederate 
approach,  they  strove  to  fall  back  slowly  and  give  the  army 
time  to  spring  to  arms,  but  they  were  captured  or  scattered, 
■and,  almost  unannounced,  Hardee  and  Bragg  came  sweeping 
in  towards  the  center.  They  expected  to  strike  Prentiss  and 
McClernand,  and  turn  upon  Sherman  when  they  had  swept 
away  the  main  army,  or  crushed  it  into  one  mass.  But  while 
Bragg  struck  Prentiss  full  in  front,  McClernand  was  so  far 
behind  Sherman  that  he  escaped  the  first  blow,  and  Hardee's 
attack  fell  hard  on  Hildebrand,  standing  near  the  little  church. 

There  was  now  no  careful  choosing  of  position,  nor  arrang- 
ing of  lines  on  the  field  of  Shiloh.  Ordered  from  the  tent, 
from  the  table,  from  the  bed  into  the  full  blaze  and  roar  of 
battle,  the  troops  could  scarcely  hear,  or  hearing  comprehend, 
the  plainest  directions.  General  Prentiss  drew  up  in  front 
of  his  encampment  in  an  open  space  of  which  General  Bragg 
had  full  sweep.  He  could  not  hold  it.  He  was  instantly 
forced  back.  He  formed  his  brigade  within  his  encampment, 
but  only  to  l)c  driven  back  again,  and  so  rapidly  that  some 
of  his  men  were  captured  or  slain  in  their  tents  before  they 
had  iime  to  arm  or  even  dress  themselves. 

Sherman  stood  somewhat  better.  The  church,  held  by 
Hildebrand,  was  his  center.  But  Hildebrand's  raw  troops 
-gave  wa}-.  One  regiment  fled  without  lifting  a  hand ;  another 
wavered,  then  broke  and  ran  wildly  to  the  rear;  the  third  was 
in  confusion.  To  retain  the  central  point  was  hopeless,  and 
iSherman  lost  no  time  in  gaining  a  new  position  for  such  of 
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Hildebrand^s  brigade  could  not  be  collected.  As  his  foremost 
batteries  fell  back,  he  met  Captain  Behr,  and  ordered  him  to 
come  immediately  into  action.  Behr  gave  directions  to  his 
Company  to  assume  the  position  pointed  out.  Before  his 
Instructions  could  be  heard  he  was  shot  from  his  horse.  His 
death  so  confused  his  men  that  when  four  were  wounded  and 
sixty-eight  horses  were  Idlled,  they  fled  in  disorder,  leaving 
nearly  all  their  guns,  though  carrying  of  their  cassions. 

The  two  remaining  brigades  on  the  right,  like  wild  steeds 
df  the  prairie  when  flames  roll  from  every  side,  stood,startled 
and  trembling;  but  the  regtil  spirit  of  their  commander  held 
them  steady.  The  impetuous  Sherman,  his  face  soiled  with 
powder  and  blood,  was  a  targCT  to  the  enemy.  A  bullet  cut 
off"  his  bridle  within  two  inches  of  his  fingers;  a  second 
mdstled  through  the  top  of  Ms  hat.  His  horse  was  shot 
under  him ;  he  mounted  another ;  the  second  fell ;  he  bestrode 
a  third;  his  hand  was  shot  through,  an  aid  bound  it  in  a  sling. 
Wherever  he  went  the  bullets  fell  j  wherever  the  enemy  poured 
his  hottest  fire  he  went. 

When  McClernand  in  his  eamp  beard  the  din  of  battle  on 
his  right  and  left,  he  promptly  marched  forward  to  the  Corinth 
road,  extended  his  line  toward  Shiloh,  and  waited  the  coming 
in  of  the  battle  tide.  He  had  not  to  wait  many  minutes.  It 
rolled  up  against  his  right,  then  all  along  his  front,  but  he 
stood  like  a  rock  until  the  Confederates,  rushing  in  where 
Sherman  had  broken,  threatened  to  flank  him,  then  he  too 
drew  back,  leaving  bis  camp  m  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Before  eight  o'clock  Sherman  and  Prentiss  both  sent  to 
Hurlburt's  reserve  for  aid.  The  second  brigade,  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Indiana  and  three  Illinois  regiments,  were  marching  to 
Sherman  in  ten  minutes.  In  a  little  more  time  the  first  and^ 
third  were  on  their  way  to  Prentiss.  As  they  drew  near  hisr 
rear  and  left,  they  met  flying  thousands,  aU  vmmanned,  hag- 
gard, panting,  pushing  in  blind  strength  towards  the  river. 
The  fugitives  drifted  over  and  through  Hurlbm-t's  men.  A 
white-faced  Colonel  shouted  to  the  Forty-Fourth  Indiana^ 
"  They  outnumber  us  two  to  one !  My  command  is  all  gone ! 
You'll  be  cut  to  pieces!"  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  cowardly 
rascal!"  cried  Lieutenant  Hodges,  of  company  I;  "oi"  I'll' 
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run  yoo  through.  If  you  have  stampeded  your  regiment, 
you  shan't  run  oif  ours !" 

The  "  Fighting  Fourth"  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  jBirst 
brigade  on  the  south  side  of  a  large  open  field,  the  third  con- 
tinuing the  line  with  an  obtuse  angle  round  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  field,  and  extending  beyond  some  distance  into  the 
woods.  One  battery  was  placed  in  the  angle,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  line.  Scarcely  was  the  fire  of  the  enemy  felt 
when  the  artillerymen  on  the  right  fled,  leaving  cassions,  guns 
and  horses,  without  control.  Volunteers  from  the  two  other 
batteries,  Mann's  in  the  angle,  and  Ross'  on  the  left,  brought 
in  the  frightened  horses  and  spiked  the  guns. 

General  Breckinridge,  with  his  reserve,  approached  the  tliird 
brigade.  As  he  neared,  the  young  Major  of  the  Thirty-First 
Lidiana  rode  along  his  regiment,  his  face  aglow  with  the 
light  of  battle,  and  said,  "Be  cool,  men,  be  cool!"  While 
the  words  were  still  on  his  lips,  a  sweeping  volley  hurled  him 
from  his  horse,  and  struck  the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel. A  half  hours  steady  and  continuous  fii-e  repulsed  this 
fierce  attack.  But  the  pause  was  short.  The  struggle  was 
renewed  by  a  return  of  Breckinridge's  force.  It  advanced 
steadily  and  gallantly  over  the  open  field  in  front  within  four 
hundred  yards.  Fire  from  both  batteries  and  both  brigades 
drove  it  back,  but  only  to  return.  Three  hours  a  bitter  strug- 
gle continued  along  Hurlbut's  line.  General  Johnston  was 
in  Breckinridge's  rear,  delivering  an  order  to  an  aid,  w^hen  a 
piece  of  shell  struck  him  and  cut  an  artery,  from  which  he 
bled  to  death.  Colonel  Cruft  was  three  times  wounded.  One 
bullet  cut  through  the  surface  of  his  shoulder,  a  second  lodged 
in  his  thigh,  while  a  piece  of  shell  stuck  fast  in  his  skuU.  He 
picked  them  out,  without  dismomiting,  as  cooUy  as  a  man 
would  draw  a  splinter  from  his  finger. 

Colonel  Veatch's  brigade,  sent  early  to  the  assistance  of 
Sherman,  bore  itself  as  manfully  as  the  rest  of  Hurlbut's 
division.  A  private  letter  written  the  next  day  by  the  Major 
of  the  Twenty-Fifth,  tells  the  story  of  Indiana  on  the  right 
of  the  field  with  more  spirit  than  the  cold  pen  of  the  distant 
writer: 

"  We  had  hardly  left  the  camp  before  we  saw  the  roads  full 
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of  our  flying  men,  and  all  along  the  two  miles  we  passed  over 
were  strewn  guns,  knapsacks  and  blankets.  We  found  to 
our  dismay  that  our  front  had  been  completely  surprised,  one 
whole  division  scattered  and  retreatmg  in  utter  confusion,  and 
the  enemy  in  force  already  a  mile  witliin  our  camps. 

"  We  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  our  brigade  under 
Colonel  Veatch,  in  a  skirt  of  timber,  bordering  on  a  large 
field,  on  the  outer  edge  of  w^hich  our  troops  were  engaging 
the  enemy.  But  the  Confederates  pressed  on  in  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  just  as  the  troops  in  front  of  us  began  to  waver, 
we  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  flanked  us  on  the  right, 
and  was  rapidly  advancing  (in  what  force  we  knew  not,  but 
the  woods  were  swarming,)  to  attack  our  brigade  on  the  right 
and  rear.  So  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  change  front  to 
the  rear  to  meet  them.  The  Fifteenth  Dlinois  was  on  the 
right,  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  in  the  center,  and  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Indiana  on  the  left,  the  other  regiment,  the  Forty-Sixth 
Illinois,  by  the  rapid  flanking  of  the  enemy  becoming  detached 
from  the  brigade,  was  not  with  us  again  during  the  whole 
action.  This  brought  tlie  first  fire  upon  the  Fifteenth  Illinois, 
which  stood  it  nobly,  but  was  soon  overpowered,  likewise 
the  Fourteenth. 

"  In  the  meantime  our  troops  in  front  and  on  the  left  were 
completely  routed,  and  came  pell-mell  right  through  our  lines, 
causing  some  little  confusion,  and  hardly  had  they  passed 
through  to  our  rear,  when  the  enemy  was  upon  us ;  and  here 
the  fire  of  musketry  was  most  terrible.  Our  men  tried  to 
stand  up  to  it,  but  everything  was  brealdng  to  pieces  all  round 
us,  and  it  was  more  than  we  could  do  short  of  annihilation. 
We  poured  in  a  few  well-directed  volleys,  and  reluctantly  left 
the  field,  many  of  our  men  firing  as  they  fell  bacl^-.  The  loss 
here  was  heavy.  All  the  field  officers  of  the  Fifteenth  Eli- 
nois  were  killed  instantly.  Two  of  our  Lieutenants  were 
killed  and  three  wounded,  and  one  of  our  Captains,  George 
W.  Saltzman,  became  separated  from  us,  being  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  covered  entirely  by  the  thick  undergrowth.  After 
vainly  seeking  for  the  regiment  he  went  into  the  thickest  of 
battle  on  the  left,  joining  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  and  there 
bravely  fighting  for  his  country,  was  shot  through  the  heart 
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We  left  dead  on  this  field  fifteen  men  killed  almost  instantly 
on  the  first  fire,  and  a  large  number  wounded. 

"At  the  first  fire  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morgan  was  shot  in 
the  leg  and  carried  ofl'  the  field.  From  this  time  I  led  the 
regiment  in  person.  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  the  men  con- 
test the  ground  firmly  as  we  fell  back,  and  on  the  first  favora- 
ble ground,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  first  line  of  battle, 
I  planted  the  colors,  mounted  a  fallen  tree,  and,  waiving  my 
hat  with  all  my  might,  I  cheered  and  called  on  the  men  to 
rally  on  the  fllag,  never  to  desert  their  colors.  All  the  left 
wing  responded  to  my  call  most  nobly,  and  rallied  under  a 
galling  fire.  Our  loss  was  very  heavy.  Lieutenant  Henry 
L.  Brickett,  commanding  company  C,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  in  a  few  minutes,  refusing  to  be  carried  from 
the  field.  Lieutenant  Patterson  fell  here,  and  other  noble 
men. 

"  I  did  not  see  Colonel  Morgan  fall,  and  supposed  he  had 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  but  the  various  captains  collected 
a  large  number  of  their  men,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  under  cover 
of  the  regiment  on  the  left  and  rear,  they  brought  the  men 
up  and  and  joined  me,  and  I  thus  had  quite  a  battalion,  notwith- 
standing the  killed  and  wounded  and  lost.  The  men  who 
came  to  me  at  this  time  had  been  tried  in  the  furnace,  and 
were  true  men,  and  during  all  the  trying  scenes  of  the  rest 
of  the  day  they  never  faltered  in  obeying  my  commands  and 
did  most  nobly.  As  soon  as  our  brigade  was  collected,  Colo- 
nel Veatch  moyed  us  over  to  the  right  to  support  General 
McClernand's  division,  which  was  being  very  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy." 

Stuart's  brigade,  which  stood  at  the  far  left,  was  the  last 
of  the  outer  line  to  be  attacked.  When  Colonel  Stuart  saw 
long  lines  of  bayonets  appear  through  the  leaves,  he  drev»r  his 
troops  together  near  the  ford  and  awaited  their  approach. 
But  he  attracted  no  attention  until  ten  o'clock,  when,  as  he 
stood  listening  to  the  advancing  and  receding  roar  of  battle 
on  his  right  and  in  the  center  of  the  field,  he  was  startled  "by 
a  shell  from  the  opposite  blufts  of  the  creek.  He  had  ah'eady 
requested  aid  from  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  and  Wallace  had  sent 
him  Colonel  BIcArthur's  Brigade.     But  McArthur  bore  too 
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much  to  the  right,  and  ahnost  immediately  after  commencing 
his  movement  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  Bragg's  and 
Hardee's  forces,  which  had  poured  in  after  Prentiss.  He 
held  his  ground  until  Wallace,  with  the  rest  of  his  division, 
came  to  his  assistance. 

Now  eighty  thousand  men  were  fighting  in  that  small 
area,  one  side  with  the  energy  and  the  bitterness  of  despair, 
the  other  with  the  fury  of  a  bloody  and  sweeping  triumph. 
General  Grant  was  like  the  demon  of  old  Greek  superstition, 
moving  to  and  fro,  undistm-bed  and  cool,  untouched  by 
bullet  or  ball,  and  so  quiet  that  none  noticed  him  except  those 
to  whom  he  spoke.  He  said  to  Shemian,  "  Make  a  stubborn 
resistance.  I  will  keep  you  supplied  with  ammunition;"  to 
Prentiss,  "You  are  doing  right;"  and  so  to  one  and  another 
he  gave  a  suggestion  or  a  word  of  encouragement,  seldom 
an  order.  On  that  wooded  field  it  was  impossible  even  for 
liim  to  be  advised  of  all  the  movements ;  each  General,  there- 
fore, understood  he  was  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

The  desperate  fortunes  of  Prentiss  could  not  be  retrieved. 
He  tried  once  more  to  reform  his  broken  brigades.  But  he 
had  no  longer  a  brigade,  nor  a  regiment,  nor  a  whole  company, 
except  that  grouped  around  him,  were  three  thousand  faithful 
men.  They  fought  well,  but  they  were  overpowered,  cap- 
tured and  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army. 

With  Prentiss  gone,  Hmibut's  right  was  more  exposed  than 
ever;  his  left  also,  by  the  falling  back  of  Stuart.  He  sent 
two  batteries  to  the  rear,  because  of  the  death  of  artillerists 
and  horses,  and  was  obliged  to  call  upon  two  pieces  of  Cav« 
ender's  battalion  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the 
first  brigade,  while  he  moved  his  third  from  the  right  to  the 
left.  These  pieces  were  brought  into  action  by  the  sur- 
geon of  the  battalion,  and  a  Lieutenant,  and  effectually 
checked  the  enemy  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  a  new  front 
was  formed  with  tlie  third  brigade.  Lauman  was  now  in  an 
open  field,  in  which  were  a  few  scattered  trees.  The  enemy 
came  over  a  ridge  to  the  right  of  Stuart's  former  line,  and 
directly  in  Lauman's  front,  Texans  waving  their  lone  star. 
An  hour  of  uninterrupted  fighting  followed,  during  wliich  the 
brigade  did  not  swerv^e.    The  color-bearer  of  the  Forty-Fourth 
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fell;  another  seized  his  flag;  the  second  bearer  was  shot  down ; 
again  the  banner  was  tottering  to  the  earth,  when  a  third 
hand  grasped  it;  soon  the  third  heroic  hand  relaxed  its 
clasp  on  the  fatal  staff";  one  more  was  bold  enough  to  snatch 
the  trembling  colors,  Lieutenant  Newman,  of  company  F. 
He  also  fell.  Then,  to  a  man,  the  regiment  rallied  round 
the  flag,  bore  it  to  the  front,  and  held  it  stoutly  up  while  the 
battle  lasted. 

Willard's  battery,  under  Hurlburt's  direction,  was  thrown 
into  position  and  kept  up  a  steady  discharge  of  artillery  on 
the  Confederates,  until  Lauman's  brigade,  first  delivering  a 
deadly  volley,  obstructed  the  line  of  fire  by  charging  full  up 
the  hill.  A  heavy  force  tlu'eatened  to  close  in  between  Lau- 
man's brigade  and  the  river,  and  after  allowing  Mm  to  push 
forward  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  Hurlburt  recalled  him, 
and  retreated  quietly  and  steadily  beyond  his  camp  to  several 
twenty-four  pound  siege  guns  which  were  in  battery  on  the 
bluff. 

While  Hmiburt  defended  the  left,  Sherman  on  the  right 
saw  that  what  remained  of  his  division  was  held  by  a  break- 
ing cord.  He  ordered  it  back;  and  still  as  the  struggle  went 
on  he  ordered  it  further  back ;  until  at  last  his  broken  ranks 
stood  where  Wallace's  reserves  had  been  encamped. 

Major  Foster  again  tells  the  story  of  Veatch's  brigade: 

"  In  the  afternoon  our  pickets  reported  the  Rebels  advancing 
against  us  on  the  left  of  General  McClernand.  As  soon  as 
we  had  drawn  them  well  up  by  our  picliet  skirmishers,  under 
Captain  Rheinlander,  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  flanked  them, 
and  was  beginning  to  pour  upon  them  a  heavy  fire,  while  v/e 
were  moving  up  in  fine  style,  when  our  whole  left,  which  had 
been  for  eight  hours  steadily  and  stubbornly  resisting  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  gave  way,  and  came 
seeping  by  us  in  utter  and  total  confusion — cavalry,  ambu- 
lances, artillery  and  thousands  of  infantry,  all  in  one  mass, 
while  the  enemy  was  following  closely  in  pursuit,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  grape,  cannister  and  shells  tliick  and  fast.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  excitement  and  dismay.  It  appeared 
that  all  was  lost. 

"I  was  cutoff  from  Colonel  Veatch  by  this  receding  move- 
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ment,  and  as  I  could  receive  no  orders  from  him,  I  saw  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  but  to  withdraw.  But  I  was  unwilling  to 
throw  our  regiment  into  the  flying  mass,  only  to  be  trampled 
to  pieces  and  thoroughly  disorganized  and  broken.  So  I  held 
the  men  back  in  the  wash  on  the  side  of  the  road,  until  the 
mass  of  the  rout  had  passed,  when  I  put  them  in  the  rear  of 
the  retreat.  By  this  means  I  fell  into  a  heavy  cross-fire  of 
the  enemy,  but  I  preferred  it  to  being  crushed  to  pieces  by 
our  own  army.  Here  we  lost  a  number  killed  and  many 
wounded. 

'•  Colonel  Veatch  acted  with  great  courage.  He  was  always 
with  his  brigade  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  Two  horses 
were  shot  under  him,  one  was  shot  twice,  and  he  was  wounded, 
but  he  never  left  the  field." 

Wallace  was  the  last  division  commander  to  yield  ground. 
When  he  ordered  his  brigades  to  retreat  he  turned  his  back 
slowly  and  sadly  on  the  lost  field.  Where  he  turned,  there 
he  fell.  His  men  tried  to  snatch  hhu  from  the  ground,  but 
pursuing  bullets  swept  them  back,  and  they  left  him  alone  on 
the  field  of  his  glory. 

General  Grant  went  about  among  his  officers ;  he  had  not 
far  to  go,  they  were  close  together  on  the  river  bank,  and 
said,  "  The  enemy  has  expended  the  fury  of  his  attack.  We 
can  keep  him  off  to-day,  and  to-morro\^  go  at  him  with  fresh 
troops." 

With  General  Sherman  he  estimated  our  loss  and  our 
strength.  He  related  to  his  favorite  division  commander  that 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  battle  before  Fort  Donelson  he  saw 
that  either  side  was  ready  to  give  way  if  the  other  showed  a 
bold  front,  and  that  he  accordingly  assumed  the  requisite 
ef&ontery,  and  won  the  day.  He  thought  the  position  of 
affairs  on  the  present  field  was  similar,  and  he  trusted  with 
Lew  Wallace's  fresh  division  united  to  the  troops  which  had 
already  been  engaged  he^ould  assume  the  offensive  at  day- 
light.    He  gave  orders  accordingly. 

It  was  a  bold  heart  that  did  not  quail  at  the  thought  of  the 
morrow.  The  front,  originally  three  miles  in  length,  now 
extended  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Nearly  all  the  camps 
were  gone.     Nearly  half  the  artillery,  and  more  than  twenty 
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flags  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  One  division 
General,  with  two  thousand  two  hundred  of  his  men,  was 
a  prisoner.  Another  was  among  the  slain.  The  hospitals 
could  not  hold  the  wounded,  und  surgeons  pursued  their  work 
upon  a  long  bluff  in  the  open  air.  Every  regiment  reckoned 
its  noblest  and  its  best  on  that  bloody  bluff,  or  abandoned  on 
the  field.  Hundreds  of  distorted  dead  lay  not  a  mile  from 
the  landing.  Repulse  after  repulse  had  been  suffered ;  one 
more,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  army,  not  nineteen  thous- 
and men  would  be  swept  into  the  river.  Already  the  enemy's 
balls  were  dropping  in  the  water.  Hours  Sherman  had  held 
a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  Lew  Wallace,  who  before  noon 
was  ordered  from  Crump's  Landing,  only  six  miles  off.  His 
division  had  seen  service.  The  call  to  battle  was  to  him  as 
the  blast  of  the  bugle  to  the  merry  huntsman,  but  Sherman 
had  waited  in  vain.  No  reinforcements  and  no  w^ord  from 
them  had  arrived.  Would  they  yet  come?  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible they  had  shared  the  fate  of  Prentiss,  or  suffered  worse? 
Five  thousand  men,  nearer  ten  thousand,  whose  heart  and 
flesh  had  faild  for  fear,  cowered  on  the  river  brink.  They 
clung  to  their  helpless  guns,  but  showed  no  other  feature  of 
the  soldier.  Would  their  courage  be  restored  on  the  morrow 
by  the  sight  of  the  slippery  and  ghastly  field?* 

As  General  Grant  repeated,  '*  To-morrow  we  will  assume 
the  offensive,"  only  the  heart  of  Sherman  responded.  The 
placid  tenacity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  seemed  too  like 
that  obstinacy  which  will  not  look  fact  in  the  face.  But 
perhaps  the  tide  was  already  turning.  The  gunboats,  Tyler 
and   Lexington,  had  been  all  day  moving  up  and  down, 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  relates  that  while  he  was 
looking  at  oScers  going  round  among  the  men  on  the  river  bank,  storming, 
coaxing,  commanding,  he  heard  a  Major  utter  the  following  exhortation: 
'•Men  of  Kentucky,  of  Illinois,  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Iowa,  I  implore 
you,  I  beg  of  you,  come  up  now.  Help  us  through  two  hours  more.  By  all 
that  you  hold  dear,  by  the  homes  you  hope  to  defend,  by  the  flag  you  love, 
by  the  States  you  honor,  by  all  your  love  of  country,  by  all  your  hatred  of 
treason,  come  up  and  do  your  duty  now!"  "That  feller's  a  good  speaker!" 
remarked  one  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  so  far  recovered  his  equanimity  as 
to  be  able  to  listen,  but  as  he  made  the  remark  he  nestled  more  snugly  in 
his  place  of  security.    Life  is  sweet. 
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anxious,  but  unable  to  take  a  part.  At  last,  when  Beaure- 
gard's success  brought  the  Eebel  troops  near  the  mouth  of 
Lick  creek,  into  a  ravine  which  was  open  to  the  gunboat  artil- 
lery, Lieutenant  Gwin  asked  leave  to  fire.  He  promptly  and 
skillful]  y  availed  himself  of  the  permission  wliich  was  at  once 
given  him.  The  work  was  not  left  in  his  hands.  Broken 
regiments  and  disordered  battalions  came  gradually  into  line. 
The  seige  guns,  behind  which  Hurlburt  had  fallen,  were  kept 
in  play.  Colonel  Webster,  chief  of  Grant's  stafi',  collected 
other  guns,  and  so  directed  them  that  they  swept  every 
approach  to  the  landing. 

Ail  unexpectedly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  came  a 
brave  sight — cavalry,  banners,  bayonets,  long  lines  of  men  in 
blue,  tramping  gaily  to  the  music  of  the  cannon.  Buell! 
Buell  had  come! 

Ammon's  brigade  of  Nelson's  division,  accompanied  by 
thirty-five  men  of  the  Second  cavalry,  under  Major  Stewart, 
was  immediately  ferried  across,  together  with  Generals  Buell 
and  Nelson.  The  runaways  on  the  bank  crowded  to  the  water's 
edge  as  the  boats  approached.  Guards  with  fixed  bayonets 
kept  them  from  leaping  aboard,  but  could  not  hush  their  pit- 
eous stories  of  the  day's  disaster.  "Our  regiment's  all  gone 
but  sixteen;  all  killed  I"  "You'll  never  come  back!"  "Oh, 
I  pity  you!"  Such  exclamations  may  have  caused  some 
tremor,  but  excited  more  indignation  and  scorn  on  the  part 
of  the  fresh  soldiers.  The  rage  of  General  Nelson  waxed 
hot.  Scattering  curses  right  and  left,  he  hastened  to  the 
presence  of  General  Grant  and  requested  permission  "to 
open  fire  on  the  knaves." 

The  Sixth  Ohio  and  Thirty-SLxth  Indiana,  Colonel  (3tose, 
advanced  into  line  with  Grant's  forces  about  six  o'clock. 
Their  position  was  in  the  road  directly  under  the  fire  of 
the  Rebel  artillery,  and  they  soon  became  actively  engaged. 
General  Nelson  ascribed  to  these  two  regiments,  especially 
to  the  Thu-ty-Sixth  Indiana,  the  secession  of  firing  and 
speedy  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  to  a  more  distant  part  of 
the  field. 

General  Wallace  arrived  shortly  after  dark.  After  stand- 
ing all  forenoon  with  his  forces  concentrated  and  ready 
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to  mov'e,  he  received  orders  to  take  position  on  the  right  of 
Sherman,  forming  his  line  at  right  angles  with  the  river.  He 
started  at  once,  and  had  almost  reached  Snake  creek  on  a  road 
which  led  dnectly  to  Shiloh  Church,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  two  of  General  Grant's  aids,  who  informed  him  that  our 
army  had  retreated,  that  the  right  to  which  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  was  then  fighting  close  to  the  river,  and  that  the  road 
he  was  pursuing  would  take  him  to  the  enemy's  rear,  where 
he  would  certainly  be  cut  off.  Wallace  accordingly  made  a 
countermarch  to  the  river  road,  which,  following  the  windings 
of  the  Tennessee  bottom,  crosses  Snake  creek  by  the  bridge 
Sherman  had  so  long  held  for  him.  It  was  dark,  but  a  junc- 
tion w^s  effected,  and,  moving  in  silence,  Wallace  obtained  a 
position  which  was  not  far  in  the  rear  of  the  line  occupied  by 
Sherman  in  the  morning. 

The  tumult  of  the  day  was  followed  by  a  deep  silence, 
which  was  broken  only  by  the  landing  of  troops,  until  it 
occurred  to  General  Nelson's  mind,  ingenious  for  the  contri- 
vance of  pain,  that  the  enemy  would  be  refreshed  by  repose. 
He  forthwith  dispatched  a  message  to  Lieutenant  Gwin, 
advising  him  to  throw  an  eight-inch  shell  every  ten  minutes 
among  the  Confederates,  to  prevent  their  sleeping.  Qwiii 
immediately  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  continued  a  regu- 
lar j&re  through  the  night,  not  only  disturbing  the  enemy's 
sleep,  but  forcing  him  up  towards  the  church,  and  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  ground. 

A  storm  of  rain  came  up,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
troops,  many  of  whom  were  unprovided  with  blankets,  while 
all  were  without  fires  and  already  shivering  with  the  cold; 
but  as  much  to  the  refreshment  of  the  wounded,  who,  thirsty, 
feverish  and  bleeding,  received  no  consolation  but  fi"om  the 
cooling  drops. 

Before  nightfall  General  Beauregard  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  Richmond: 

"We  have  this  morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  strong 

position  in  front  of  Pittsburg,  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  ten 

hours,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  gained  a  complete  victory, 

driving  the  enemy  from  every  position. 

"The  loss  on  both  sides  is  heavy,  including  our  Con>- 
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mander-in- Chief,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  gallantly 
leading  his  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 

General  Beauregard,  however,  could  not  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  affairs.  General  'Johnston  was  dead; 
General  Gladden  would  die;  Generals  Cheatham,  Clark, 
Hindman,  Bushrod  Johnson  and  Bowen  were  all  wounded. 
The  Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky,  fighting  in  the  ranks, 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  The  list  of  the  lost  and  of 
the  incapacitated  for  further  service  was  long  and  black.  The 
Confederate  officers  were  ill  at  ease  about  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  The  coming  of  Buell  was  not  known  or  suspected; 
it  was  now  not  even  feared  that  he  woidd  arrive  in  time  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Grant;  the  cheering  of  his 
ti-oops  as  they  ascended  the  river  was  heard;  it  was  also 
responded  to  by  Confederate  troops  who  mistook  the  source; 
the  strains  of  "  Hail  Columbia"  were  wafted  over  the  bluffs 
below  Pittsburg,  but  they  excited  no  suspicion  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  force.  The  anxiety  of  the  Confederates  rose  from 
the  probability  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  would  appear  on 
the  ground,  and  drag  them  into  another  desperate  battle  before 
they  could  recover  from  the  exhaustion  to  which  they  were 
now  reduced,  and  would  thus  cause  them  to  lose  the  spoila 
which  they  had  so  hardly  gained,  and  all  the  fruits  of  victory. 
The  severity  of  the  storm  and  of  the  fire  from  the  gunboats 
robbed  them  of  needful  rest,  and  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  night,  added  to  the  confusion  into  which  the  fighting 
of  the  day  and  especially  the  repulse  of  the  evening  had 
thrown  the  army.  General  Anderson  says  in  his  report: 
"  With  my  saddle  for  a  seat,  and  a  blanket  thrown  over  my 
head,  I  sat  all  night  at  the  root  of  an  apple  tree.  My  staff" 
and  troops  cheerfully  partook  of  the  same  fare."  Many 
officers,  not  so  happy,  searched  all  night  for  their  troops,  and 
many  soldiers  for  their  regiments.  General  Jackson's  brigade 
in  General  Bragg's  corps  could  not  at  all  be  found.  Many 
regiments  were  broken  into  squads,  which  were  scattered 
beyond  possibility  of  concentration,  and  all  were  exhausted 
and  partially  disorganized. 

General  Beauregard  made  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  order, 
and  his  officers  gallantly  seconded  him.     A  strong  rear-guard 
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was  placed  to  catch  or  shoot  all  stragglers.  Another  effective 
force  was  sent  to  look  up  thieves  who  were  burrowing  in  the 
Federal  tents.  Miscellaneous  regiments  which  did  good 
service  the  following  day,  were  formed  of  troops  who  had 
lost  their  commanders,  and  of  commanders  who  had  lost 
their  troops. 

General  Beauregard  and  General  Bragg  snatched  a  few 
hour's  sleep  in  Sherman's  encampment,  near  the  church,  and 
were  early  at  work  arranging  their  forces  with  the  intention 
of  making  an  attack  before  Grant's  disheartened  trooys  were 
in  motion. 

The  Federal  officers  were  not  less  busy  during  that  gloomy 
night.     General  Buell's  troops  came  in  every  hour,  either  on 
crowded  steamboats  or  along  the  river  banks  through  eight 
or  tpn  miles  of  mud  from  Savannah.     Tired  and  dripping, 
shocked  by  the  sight  of  the  pale  wounded  and  the  ghastly 
dead  dimly  descried  in  the  darkness,  and  not  unaffected  by 
the  prognostications  of  the  fugitives,  who  renewed  at  each 
arrival  their  doleful  explanation  of  their  position,  they  yet 
marched  steadily  to  the  front. 
"  Like  a  cloud  of  dread, 
Heavy  and  dead, 
Was  the  sound  of  their  earnest,  anxious  tread." 

General  Buell  arranged  his  lines  with  great  care.  Nelson 
had  the  left,  the  ground  over  which  Stuart  and  Hm*lbm-t 
retreated.  His  division  was  in  three  brigades,  under  Colonel 
Ammon,  Colonel  Bruce,  and  Colonel  Hazen.  In  Ammon's 
brigade,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  was  the  Thirty-Sixth  In*diana 
and  two  Ohio  regiments;  Bruce's  brigade  consisted  of  three 
Kentucky  regiments;  Hazen's  of  two  Ohio,  one  Kentucky 
and  one  Indiana,  the  Ninth,  Colonel  Moody.  In  front  was- 
an  open  field,  partially  screened  on  the  right  by  a  skirt  of 
woods,  which  extended  through  the  enemy's  line. 

On  Nelson's  right,  where  Prentiss  was  captured,  was  Gen*- 
eral  Crittenden  with  seven  Ohio  and  Kentucky  regiments 
and  two  batteries.  In  front  of  Crittenden's  left  was  a  thick 
undergrowth,  before  his  right  was  an  open  field. 

General  Mc Cook's  division,  which  did  not  begin  tO  arrive 
until  daylight,  and  was  not  all  landed  until  ten,  was  arranged, 
as  it  came  up,  to  the  right  of  Crittenden,  where  MbClernand 
25 
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the  day  before  made  his  desperate  stand.  An  open  field  was 
in  front  of  Mc  Cook's  left,  and  woods  with  a  thick  under- 
growth before  his  right. 

The  gropnd,  mainly  level  in  front  of  Nelson,  formed  a  hollow 
in  front  of  Crittenden,  and  fell  into  the  bed  of  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  Owl  creek  in  front  of  McCook.  The  Hamburg  road, 
which  crosses  Lick  creek  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  passed  per- 
pendicularly through  the  line  of  battle  near  Nelson's  left.  The 
distance  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  Buell's  army  was 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

On  Mc  Cook's  right  was  Hurlburt's  first  iDrigade,  McCler- 
nand's  division,  and  such  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  and  Pren- 
tiss' troops  as  could  be  collected.  Hurlburt's  third  brigade, 
the  Thirty-First  and  Forty-Fourth  Indiana,  the  Seventeenth 
and  Twenty-Fifth  Kentucky,  was  next.  This  brigade,  though 
wet  to  the  skin  by  the  rain,  though  without  food  since  the 
broken  breakfast  of  Sunday,  and  sadly  reduced  in  numbers, 
seemed  neither  weary  nor  faint.  Cruft  was  a  stoic,  uncon- 
scious of  pain,  and  Reed,  though  more  ardent,  was  not  less 
enduring. 

Sherman's  division  stood  still  further  to  the  right,  and  last 
was  Lew.  Wallace's.  In  the  division  of  General  Wallace 
were  three  brigades,  under  Colonel  Smith,  Colonel  Thayer 
and  Colonel  Whittlesy.  The  first  contained  the  Eleventh 
Indiana,  Colonel  McGinnis,  the  Eighth  JMissouri  and  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Indiana,  Colonel  Hovey,  which  had  joined 
Grant's  army  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Donelson.  The 
second  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fu-st  Nebraska,  Fifty- 
Eighth  Ohio  and  the  Twenty-Third  Indiana,  Colonel  San- 
derson. The  third  was  composed  of  three  Ohio  regiments 
The  division  was  on  a  steep  ridge,  at  the  western  foot  of 
which  was  a  small  creek,  bordered  by  a  low,  muddy  bottom. 

Each  brigade  of  BueU's  army  furnished  its  own  reserve. 
Veatch's  brigade,  with  several  smaller  bodies,  was  held  back 
as  reserve  by  General  Grant. 

Recapitulated,  the  divisions  from  left  to  right  were,  Nelson, 
Crittenden,  McCook,  Hurlburt,  McClernand,  Sherman  and 
Wallace.  The  Indiana  troops,  in  order  from  left  to  right, 
were   the   Thirty-Sixth  and  Ninth,  the  Sixth,  Twenty- Ninth, 
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Thirtieth,  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Ninth,  the  Thirty-First 
and  Forty-Fourth,  the  Eleventh,  Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty- 
Third,  with  Thompson's  and  Thurber's  batteries ;  and  in  the 
reserve  the  Twenty- Fifth  regiment.  At  one  end  of  the  long 
•curving  line  was  the  Thirty-Sixth,  at  the  other  end  was  the 
Twenty-Third,  and  forming  the  center  were  McCook's  troops, 
^bout  half  of  which  were  Indiana  men. 

The  Confedrate  officers  were  not  able  to  form  their  army 
with  much  regularity.  A  part  of  Bragg's  and  a  part  of 
Polk's  corps  had  the  extreme  Rebel  right  before  Nelson. 
General  Bragg  himself  with  another  portion  of  his  corps  was 
on  the  extreme  right  in  front  of  Wallace. 

Breckinridge  was  in  front  of  McCook,  and  some  of  his 
brigades  were  before  Wallace  and  Sherman.  Beauregard 
was  in  the  center  of  the  Rebel  line,  near  Shiloh,  with  a  strong 
body  of  reserves.  A  battery  commanded  Nelson's  left; 
another  the  woods  in  front  of  Crittenden's  left;  a  third  com- 
manded the  same  woods  and  the  fields  before  Crittenden's 
right  and  McCook's  left;  a  fourth  was  in  front  of  McCook's 
right.  The  Confederate  line  was  well  defended  by  batteries, 
especially  the  center,  where,  beside  the  others,  was  a  cele- 
brated New  Orleans  battery,  the  Washington  Light  Artillery, 
and  in  front  of  Wallace,  where,  also,  with  others,  was  a  fine 
Xiouisiana  battery. 

The  design  of  the  Northern  commanders  was  to  make  a 
steady  advance,  especially  with  thek  right  and  left,  the  center 
■co-operating  according  to  circumstances.  The  Southern 
Generals  determined  with  their  left  to  make  a  steady  and 
vehement  effort  to  gain  the  right  of  Wallace,  with  their 
center  and  right  to  make  rapid  and  concentrated  assaults, 
first  upon  one  point,  then  upon  another. 

General  Nelson  roused  his  men  at  four  in  the  naorning  by 
riding  quietly  along  his  front.  When  the  line  of  battle  was 
dressed  and  the  skirmishers  were  well  out,  iie  sent  an  aid  to 
General  Buell  to  inform  him  that  he  was  ready  for  action. 
About  half  past  five  his  division  moved  toward  the  enemy  in 
pefect  order,  as  if  on  drill.  The  action  began  slowly,  but  as 
Nelson  advanced  grew  warm,  until  he  was  obliged  to  pause 
for  the  completion  of  Crittenden  aixd  McCook's  lines. 
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About  the  same  time  that  Nelson  made  his  advance  on  the 
left,  Thompson's  battery  on  the  extreme  right,  supported  by 
Thayer's  brigade,  opened  fire  on  the  Rebel  battery  on  the 
opposite  point.  Thuiber  aided  Thompson  by  across  fire.  In 
a  short  time  one  of  the  enmy's  gnns  was  dismounted,  and 
he  fell  back  to  a  strip  of  woods  in  his  right  and  rear.  Wal- 
lace's troops  crossed  the  muddy  hollow,  forced  the  Rebel  left 
back  on  its  center,  and  the  mass  to  retreat  confusedly  under 
a  deadly  fire.  When  off  the  point  the  Confederate  com- 
mander spread  out  Ms  flank  again,  and  fought  for  every  inch' 
of  the  ridges  and  hallows  over  which,  in  the  end,  he  had  tcy 
retreat.  Wallace  changed  his  front  to  meet  the  change  in 
the  enemy's  movements,  and  kept  his  flank  still  beyond  that 
of  the  enemy. 

General  Beauregard  sent  from  the  center  a  detachment  of 
apparently  twelve  regiments,  which  moved  in  beautiful  order 
across  the  opening,  in  plain  view  of  Wallace's  division,  evi- 
dently aiming  at  his  right  flank.  Thompson's  battery  shelled 
the  approaching  colmnn  vigorously,  but  without  checking  or 
turning  its  course,  and,  at  length,  out  of  ammunition,  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  give  the  defense  of  the  flank  to  Thurber^ 
Thurber's  battery  had  scarcely  gained  a  position  when  the 
Rebels  attempted  to  charge  it,  first  with  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  afterwards  with  a  body  of  infantry,  but  Wallace's  third 
brigade  advanced  into  a  strip  of  woods  in  front  of  the  bat- 
tery and  protected  it  successfully.  During  these  assaults  on 
the  flank,  the  front  of  the  division  was  exposed  to  a  severe- 
cannonading,  but  by  means  of  ravines  and  gullies  it  so  shel- 
tered itself  as  to  suffer  little  loss. 

Wallace's  movem.ents  were  several  hours  restrained  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  unbroken  his  connection  with  Sherman,^ 
whom  Grant  had  forbidden  to  advance  until  the  approach 
of  Buell's  army  along  the  main  Corinth  road  could  be  distin- 
guished. At  length,  mingling  with  the  waves  of  sound  On 
his  right  and  his  front,  but  plainly  distinguishable,  rolled  along 
the  uproar  on  the  left.  Now,  free  to  advance,  Sherman  kept 
pace  with  Wallace,  who  pushed  his  division  steadily  forwards 
Skirmishers  creeping  along  singly  or  grooping  themselves 
behmd  hillocks  commanded  the  force  in  their  front  while  they 
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protected  the  troops  in  their  rear.  An  open  field,  the  \^lo\v 
fringed  run,  the  steep  bank  beyond  it,  were  all  gained,  when, 
as  Wallace's  skirmishers  were  not  more  than  seventy-five 
yards  from  the  Eebel  lines,  a  battery  opened  on  tliem,  and 
the  woods  blazed  with  musketry.  The  skirmishers  stood,  and 
Thayer  and  Smith  fixed  their  bayonets  for  a  charge,  but  the 
•enemy  removed  his  guns  and  fell  back  to  a  new  position. 
Here  Lieutenant- Colonel  John  Gerber  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
was  killed.  "  No  man  died  that  day  with  more  glory,  yet 
many  died,  and  there  was  much  glory."  Captain  McGriffin 
and  Lieutenant  Southwick  also  fell, — gallant  spirits,  deserving 
honorable  recollection.  Many  soldiers,  equally  brave,  perished 
or  were  wounded  in  the  same  field.* 

Beauregard's  center  pressed  hard  on  Sherman.  Three 
times  Sherman's  line  was  broken,  once  so  completely  that 
"Wallace's  left  flank  was  gained,  but  the  Eleventh  Indiana 
and  Seventy-First  Ohio  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  at  right 
angles  with  the  first,  and  sharply  repelled  the  intruders. 
During  this  struggle  on  the  flank,  Thurber's  battery,  supported 
by  two  Ohio  regiments,  diligently  played  on  the  enemy's  left, 
and  the  center  of  the  division  continued  the  onward  move- 
ment. In  the  woods  and  out  of  the  woods,  up  hill  and  down 
hill,  standing,  charging,  lying  flat,  steady  but  quick,  cool  yet 
fiery,  always  obeying  orders  as  the  wave  obeys  the  wind, 
Wallace's  troops  fought  their  way  hour  by  hour  towards  the 
woods  and  hills  west  of  Shiloh  church. 

In  less  than  fom*  hours  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and 
in  every  form  except  of  cavahy  engagement,  from  right  to 
jcenter  and  from  center  to  left,  from  Wallace  to  McCook,  and 
from  McCook  to  Nelson,  the  conflict  was  in  progress.  There 
were  no  idlers  in  the  battle  of  the  7th.  Batteries  on  the  crests 
of  opposite  hnis  bellowed  and  smoked.  Skirmishers  crawled 
from  thicket  to  log,  and  from  log  to  tree,  warily  picking  out 
and  grimly  bringing  down  their  victims.  Long  fines  of  men 
faced  each  other,  and  at  the  word  of  command  filled  straight 
before  them  into  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  impenetrable  to 
the  eye.     Regiments  advanced,  delivered  fire,  and  seemed  to 

^  General  Wallace's  rejort. 
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sink  into  the  earth,  while  an  answering  &e  skimmed  over  them; 
Pity  and  fear  were  alike  unknown,  except  in  the  dread  moment 
when  change  of  front,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  bat- 
tle, or  the  fixing  of  bayonets  for  a  charge  caused  delay  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  flying  bullets.  In  such  a  pause  fear 
for  a  moment  has  birth,  the  pack  of  cards  is  flung  hastily  to 
the  ground,  the  little  Testament  in  the  side-pocket,  the  last 
letter  from  home,  the  daguerreotype  of  some  dear  face,  is 
pressed  close,  wliile  a  furtive  tear  steals  from  many  an  eye, 
and  an  unuttered  prayer  rises  from  many  a  heart. 

«  Trail  arms !     Double-quick !     March ! " 

They  march.  Scores  drop  killed  or  wounded.  On  they  go. 
Tliick  and  thicker  fall  the  bullets.  "  Charge  bayonets ! "  The 
muskets  are  raised.  A  long  line  of  bright  steel  glitters.  On 
they  go.  Tramp!  Tramp!  Awful  and  firm!  Tramp f 
Tramp!  Steady  as  fate!  They  rush  upon  a  battery.  The 
artillerists,  the  infantry  support  stand  until  they  catch  the 
gleam  of  the  glaring  eye,  of  the  white  face,  until  they  note 
the  dilated  nostril  and  the  sharp  eye-teeth,  then  they  run. 
Very  rarely  they  stand,  then  they  fire  close,  they  taunt,  they 
jeer,  they  curse,  they  sweep  off"  and  on,  up  and  down,  they 
dash  madly  together.  War  is  noble  and  fiendish,  and  in  it& 
turmoil  men  are  devils  and  angels. 

When  General  Nelson  had  advanced  a  mile  with  little 
opposition,  two  Rebel  batteries  tlireatened  to  demolish  him. 
His  first  brigade  was  forced  to  use  aU  its  efforts  to  protect 
his  flank,  while  his  third  bent  its  energies  to  the  capture  of 
the  battery  in  its  fi-ont.  With  blood  and  sweat  the  guns  were 
won,  but  scarcely  won  when  lost  again.  A  wUd  storm  of. 
musketry  raged  round  them;  and  a  fearful  cross-fire  from 
another  battery  swept  over  the  assailants,  the  Ninth  Indiana, 
the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  regiments.  The  woods  were  one 
sheet  of  flame. 

Nelson  had  entered  the  field  without  artillery,  as,  owing  to 
want  of  transportation,  the  three  batteries  belonging  to  his 
division  were  left  at  Savannah.  General  Buell  sent  him- 
Mendenhall's,  from  Crittenden's  division,  and  afterwards, 
before  it  reached  McCook's  division  to  which  it  belonged,  he 
ordered  Terrill's  battery  to  his  aid.     Both  batteries  put  oa 
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their  full  power.  Their  fire  was  terrific ;  Terrill's  guns  espe- 
cially were  effective,  wherever  they  turned,  silence  followed 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Yet  in  a  little  time  from  one  of 
those  powerful  guns  every  man  was  gone  but  Captain  Terrill 
and  a  corporal. 

General  Nelson  was  in  his  element.  He  rode  along  the 
embattled  line  and  gave  it  the  keenest  scrutiny.  It  bore  his 
searching  eye  as  it  bore  the  enemy's  missiles,  unflinching. 
Colonel  Ammon's  brigade,  at  one  time  forced  to  stand  under  a 
fire  which  it  could  not  return,  smiled  to  see  its  commander  seat 
himself  on  a  pile  of  corn,  which  happened  to  be  in  front,  and 
composedly  husk  some  ears  of  corn  for  his  horse.  The  Thirty- 
Sixth  Indiana  cheerily  responded,  while  Colonel  jGrose  rode 
slowly  and  tallied  cheerily  in  its  front.  The  Ninth  Indiana, 
saluted  with  "  Buena  Vista! "  "  Buena  Vista! "  as  it  made  a 
gallant  assault  on  a  battery,  shouted  "Donelson!"  captured 
the  battery  and  dragged  it  off. 

So  bravely  did  the  Ninth  bear  itself  that  the  granite-hearted 
General  could  not  wait  until  the  battle-storm  had  lulled  to 
give  it  words  of  commendation.  Deep  down  in  the  soul  of 
that  pitiless  man  was  a  spring  of  genuine  humanity,  which 
heaved  up  under  the  sound  of  artillery  or  at  the  sight  of  gen- 
erous courage. 

While  Nelson  captured  the  second  and  third  Confederate 
batteries,  Crittenden  attacked  the  enemy  in  front  and  took 
possession  of  his  fourth  battery.  But  Crittenden  met  with 
fierce  resistance,  and  his  advance  was  slow.  At  the  same 
time  Rousseau,  Mc Cook's  left,  fought  his  way  through  the 
open  ground  in  his  front,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Sixth  Indiana, 
which,  in  its  first  position,  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, and  formed  a  new  line  on  a  crest  which  was  partially 
sheltered  by  woods.  Here  Kirk's  brigade,  which,  on  its  arrival, 
had  been  placed  in  the  rear  of  Rousseau,  moved  to  the  front 
and  continued  the  line  tov/ards  the  right. 

Rousseau  and  Kirk  protected  the  road  to  the  landing,  which 
the  enemy,  at  this  point  Kentuckians,  who  were  almost  brave 
enough  to  atone  for  their  disloyalty,  if  one  virtue  can  atone 
for  the  lack  of  another,  was  resolved  to  gain.  The  Sixth, 
obliged  to  hold  its  position  next  to  Crittenden,  was  exposed 
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to  heavy  cannonading  on  the  left  and  front,  but  stood  at  its 
post  until  ordered  forward  to  protect  a  battery,  which  was 
advanced  beyond  Rousseau's  center.  Here  it  also  held  its 
ground,  twice  beat  back  a  much  larger  force,  and  twice 
brought  down  the  Eebel  flag. 

A  weakness  in  the  Confederate  resistance  became  gradually 
apparent  At  the  close  of  every  engagement  the  Federal 
line  was  farther  on.  Rousseau  at  last  ascended  to  McCler- 
nand's  camp.  There  it  was  that  Sherman  first  saw  BueU's 
army.  Looking  off  to  his  left  he  saw  Rousseau  and  Kirk 
and  Gibson  marcliing  in  unbroken  array  through  the  enemy's 
fire  towards  the  enemy's  front.  His  eye  rested  with  generous 
satisfaction  on  the  soldierly  movements  of  the  fresh  troops. 
WiUich,  with  his  regiment  in  double  column,  two  companies 
deployed  in  advance  as  skirmishers,  filed  tlnrough  Ku'k's 
brigade,  and  advanced  towards  Crittenden's  right,  which 
the  Confederates  were  tlireatening  from  the  oak  grove  near 
the  chm-ch.  With  as  much  trepidation  as  he  could  feel,  Sher- 
man watched  the  Germans  enter  and  disappear  among  the 
woods  and  thickets,  behind  which  were  massed  the  Confed- 
erate reserves.  In  twenty  mmutes  he  saw  them  return,  bear* 
ing  the  marks  of  a  severe  struggle.  It  was  not  the  enemy 
which  forced  the  Germans  back.  "When  they  entered  the 
wood  the  foe  fired  on  their  front,  and  they  did  not  falter,  but  their 
own  comrades,  by  some  strange  mistake,  poured  hot  voUeys 
on  their  rear,  on  their  right  and  on  their  left.  Such  a  fire  the 
oldest  troops  wiU  not  stand,  and  the  Thirty-Second  retreated, 
compelling  Kirk,  who  had  just  advanced  to  Rousseau's  po- 
sition, in  order  that  Rousseau  might  replenish  his  ammuni- 
tion, also  to  fall  back. 

There  was  no  disorder  in  Kirk's  regiments;  they  had  just 
cheered  Rousseau's  retiring  colmTin,  and  shouted  a  proud 
response  to  the  General  as  he  cried,  "  Colonel  I{irk,  the  fourth 
brigade  will  never  forget  the  noble  manner  in -which  you  have 
stood  by  us  this  day.  My  ammunition's  gone,  but  when  you 
need  me  I  will  stand  by  you  with  the  cold  steel!"  and  they 
now  closed  up  after  the  passage  of  Willich's  men,  presenting 
again  an  unbroken  front,  crossed  a  field  and  entered  the  dan- 
gerous wood. 
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Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  commander  of  the  Illinois 
regiment  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Bass,  who  had  before  been 
struck  by  a  ball  and  injured,  was  again  wounded,  this  time 
mortally.  The  loss  of  their  commanding  officers  staggered 
the  two  regiments.  Colonel  I{irk  galloped  in  their  front,  and 
shouted,  "Forward I"  The  color-bearers  advanced  with  the 
colors  and  planted  them  near  the  Colonel.  The  men  rallied, 
answered  with  a  shout,  and  with  a  rapid  advance.  At  the 
word  of  command  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  until 
the  enemy  was  almost  on  them,  then  sprang  up  and  sent  a 
volley  home.  AH  of  McCook's  division  was  soon  in  the 
dreaded  wood.  Colonel  Gibson's  brigade,  on  the  left  of  Kirk, 
the  Thirty- Ninth  Indiana  connecting  itself  with  the  Thirtieth, 
which  was  on  Kirk's  right,  Colonel  Willich,  having  reformed 
his  regiment,  marched  back  towards  the  enemy.  In  the  midst 
of  a  fearful  fire  which,  reaped  the  ground  almost  like  a  sickle, 
his  men  again  became  slightly  unsteady.  The  Colonel,  as 
cool  in  the  fiery  battle  as  on  the  secure  parade  ground,  stopped 
their  firing  and  drilled  them  in  the  manual  of  arms  until  they 
could  point  their  rifles  with  steady  and  deKberate  hands. 
McClernand's  and  Hurlburt's  Illinois  men  had  kept  together 
in  the  struggle  and  in  the  advance.  To  a  charge  of  the 
Thirty-First  and  Forty-Fourth  Indiana  and  the  Seventeenth 
and  Twenty-Fifth  Kentucky  Sherman  owed  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  before  his  left,  and  these  untiring  regiments  were  still 
pressing  on.  The  division  of  General  "Wood  now  arrived  at 
the  landing,  and  the  Fifteenth,  Fortieth  and  Fifty- Seventh, 
Colonel  Wagner's  brigade,  marched  up,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle;  the  other  brigades  followed,  but  were  not  able  to 
reach  the  ground  in  time  to  take  part.  Grant's  cool  eye 
examined  the  situation,  and  measured  the  strength  and  the 
spirit  of  the  combatants.  The  wings  of  the  enemy  were 
pushed  back  on  his  center,  and  his  case  was  desperate,  but  it 
was  not  yet  lost.  He  was  not  yet  beaten.  With  his  mind 
made  up  to  retreat,  he  was  watcliing  to  give  a  fierce  parting 
blow  and  escape  triumphant  in  defeat. 

Suddenly  the  Union  Commander-in-Chief  ordered  up 
Veatch's  reserve  to  make  a  charge.  Veatch  formed  his  reg- 
iments into  a  column  of  battalion,  dashed  forward  through 
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the  deserted  camps,  and  through  Buell's  army.  Buell  recalled 
him ;  his  task  was  done.  The  enemy  was  so  weak  that  the 
demonstration  snatched  from  him  his  last  hope  of  assaulting 
our  broken  lines. 

Nothing  is  now  left  him  but  ruin  and  retreat.  On  one  side 
come  the  fiery  troops  of  Wallace,  on  the  other  the  stout  hearts 
of  Nelson  and  of  Crittenden,  while  up  from  the  center,  strug- 
gling and  fighting  through  the  woods,  press  McCook's  gallant 
soldiers,  and  the  haggard  warriors  of  McClernand,  Hurlburt 
and  Sherman.  At  last  the  Rebels  run.  Over  the  hills  and 
through  the  woods,  far  back  to  the  hospital,  to  the  surgeon's 
bluff,  and  to  the  river,  ring  the  shouts  of  victory." 

"  Which  side  is  cheering?"  asked  Major  Am,  of  the  Thirty- 
First,  opening  his  dying  eyes.  "  Our  side,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  I  am  willing  to  die,"  he  said.  While  the  glad  shouts 
reverberated,  many  a  brave  soul  passed  away,  leaving  on 
dead  lips  a  smile  of  triumph. 

The  enemy  did  not  retire  in  confusion,  but  the  pursuit  was 
short,  the  soldiers  after  two  days'  hard  fighting  being  too 
much  fatigued  for  further  effort.  Colonel  Wagner's  brigade, 
which  was  fresh,  followed  a  mile,  when  it  was  ordered  back. 
General  Wallace  on  another  road  kept  up  the  pursuit  for  a 
mile  and  a  half.     Night  closed  in  cloudy  and  rainy. 

Victory  is  scarcely  less  terible  than  defeat.  Tuesday's 
sun  could  not  shine  on  the  torn  and  defaced  field  of  Shiloh. 
Sullen  and  dripping  skies  held  above  it  an  appropriate  gloom. 

The  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  contains  no 
statement  of  the  forces  engaged,  but  regimental,  brigade  and 
division  reports  show  a  strength  of  about  thirty  thousand  in 
Grant's  army,  and  fifty  thousand  in  Beauregard's  on  Sunday. 
The  reinforcements  received  by  Grant  on  Sunday  night  and 
Monday  morning  were  probably  equal  in  number  to  the  whole 
force  engaged  in  the  first  day's  battle.  The  Federal  loss  was 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  killed,  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded,  and  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  taken  prisoners.  Total,  thir- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  killed,  eight  thousand  and  twelve  wounded,  and 
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nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  missing.     Total,  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

The  total  of  the  Indiana  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Twenty-Fifth  regiment — Twenty-three  killed,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  wounded,  and  thirteen  missing — total,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine. 

Thirty-First  regiment — Twenty-two  killed,  one  hundred- 
and  ten  wounded,  and  ten  missing — total,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two. 

Forty-Fourth  regiment — Thirty-three  killed,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  wounded — total,  two  hundred  and  ten. 

Thirty-Sixth  regiment — Eight  killed,  thirty-seven  wounded, 
and  two  missing — total,  forty-seven. 

Sixth  regiment — Four  kiEed  and  thirty-seven  wounded — 
total,  forty-one. 

Eleventh  regiment — Eleven  killed,  fifty  wounded,  and  one 
missing — total,  sixty-two. 

Twenty-Third  regiment — Six  killed,  forty-two  wounded, 
and  three  missing — total,  fifty-one. 

Twenty-Fourth  regiment — Five  killed,  forty-three  wounded, 
and  one  missing — ^total,  forty-nine. 

Twenty-Ninth  regiment — Four  killed  and  sixty-five  wound- 
ed— total,  sixty-nine. 

Thirtieth  regiment — Twenty-five  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  wounded — total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Thirty- Second  regiment — Fourteen  killed  and  eighty-four 
wounded — total,  ninety-eight. 

Thirty-Ninthregiment-- Two  killed  and  thirty-fourwounded 
— total,  thirty-six. 

Ninth  regiment — Twenty  killed,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  wounded,  and  four  missing — total,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 

Fifty- Seventh  regiment — Four  woimded — total,  four. 

Thompson's  battery— one  killed  and  five  wounded— total,  six. 

Behr's  battery — one  killed  and  four  wounded — total,  five. 

Klein's  company  of  the  Third  cavalry,  having  advanced 
with  Nelson's  division,  and  a  small  number  of  the  Second 
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cavalry  was  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  during  the  battle  of  the 
7th,  but  not  engaged,  as  the  formation  of  the  ground  is  such 
tbat  horses  could  not  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  whole  number  of  killed  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  wounded,  one  thousand  and  sixty-four,  and  missing 
thirty-four.  Total  loss,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven. 

It  is  a  black  list.  When  we  at  home  heard  of  the  battle 
-of  Shiloh,  and  that  our  national  loss  was  ten  thousand,  such 
was  the  first  tidings,  our  hearts  seemed  to  stand  still  with 
horror.  In  the  majority  of  the  battles  which  had  as  yet  taken 
place,  the  casualties,  as  they  were  called,  had  been  numbered 
by  the  score,  or  by  the  hundred,  now  at  one  fell  swoop  thous- 
ands were  gone. 

All  channels  of  benevolence,  almost  aU  channels  of  action, 
were  turned  towards  that  field.  The  best  physicians  in  the 
State  offered  their  services,  their  patients  willingly  consenting 
to  their  absence.  Governor  Morton  chartered  several  steam- 
boats and  sent  them  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  with  surgeons  and 
nurses  and  every  comfort  and  luxury  which  money  could 
procure  and  which  love  could  devise. 

During  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  transports  which  came  up 
the  river  with  Buell's  fresh  soldiers,  went  back  laden  with 
Grant's  disabled  men.  The  work  of  removal  commenced 
then  continued  until  every  house  in  Savannah  was  a  hospital, 
and  the  streets  and  wharves  were  covered  with  the  wounded. 
Pale  and  patient  they  lay.  Now  and  then  a  voice  murmured 
"  Water ! "  and  the  new-comers  of  BueU's  army,  while  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  go  up  to  the  battle,  knelt  and  held  their  can- 
teens to  the  lips  of  the  sufferers.  None  but  they  who  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  Sunday  night  and  Monday  can  conceive 
the  strength  of  wOl  it  required  to  subject  horror  and  pity  and 
fear  to  the  stern  demands  of  duty. 

An  officer  who  visited  the  boats  Tuesday  wrote :  "I  went 
through  the  bloody  work  of  Sunday  and  Monday  with  calm- 
ness, and  without  much  feeling,  but  when  I  went  down  to-day 
and  saw  our  noble  officers  and  men  wounded,  on  the  boats, 
I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears." 

Notwithstanding  that  so  many  were  carried  away  it  was 
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long  before  the  number  on  the  gTound  seemed  to  decrease. 
Some  of  the  womided  found  the  shelter  of  tents,  but  others 
lay  in  the  open  air,  without  surgeon,  or  attendant  or  a  mouth- 
ful to  eat  until  Wednesday  morning.  And  still  later,  nearly 
a  week  after  the  battle,  many  lay  about  in  tents,  on  straw, 
with  no  nourishment,  exposed  to  the  weather. 

They  were  inexpressibly  thanlvful  when  laid  on  soft  beds, 
between  clean  sheets,  stimulated  by  nourishing  diet,  and 
soothed  by  cheerful  and  encouraging  words.  Forgetting  all 
their  pains  they  sweetly  slept. 

The  rebels,  while  they  had  possession  of  the  field,  were  not 
guilty  of  the  cruelty  which  disgraced  Pea  E-idge.  Many  of 
our  dead  who  lay  within  their  lines  during  the  night  were 
robbed,  but  their  bodies  had  in  no  instance  been  insulted. 
The  robberies,  probably,  were  as  often  committed  by  the 
country  people  of  the  region,  who,  regardless  of  storm  and 
darkness,  prowled  among  the  dead  lilve  wolves,  as  by  the  sol- 
diers. General  Wallace  was  found  where  he  fell,  unconscious, 
but  still  breathing.  A  kind  hand  had  placed  a  folded  blanket 
under  his  head  and  had  spread  another  over  him. 

The  torn  and  defacedfield  also  bore  testimony  to  the  sererity 
of  the  struggle.  Where  the  missiles  from  the  boats  had  fallen, 
the  trees  were  not  only  broken  but  burned.  There  were  sad 
evidences  that  the  wounded  who  lay  on  this  part  of  the 
ground  had  suffered  from  burning  bushes  and  logs.  Some,  it 
may  be,  were  smothered  or  scorched  to  death  before  the  rain 
fell  and  extinguished  the  fire- 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Indiana  had  fought  two  hours  where 
three  regiments,  one  after  another,  had  been  driven  back. 
Hardly  a  tree  on  that  spot  had  not  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bullets  in  it,  and  every  twig,  every  bush  and  every  stem  was 
cut  off.  Beside  a  little  rill  stands  a  young  oak,  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  cover  by  a  Rebel 
sharp-shooter.  Within  a  space  of  six  feet  upon  its  trunk 
were  ninety  bullet  holes.  A  few  feet  from  it  is  a  little  hickory 
sapling,  about  three  inches  through,  in  which  were  eighteen 
balls  within  a  length  of  three  feet  Near  the  extreme  right 
the  bushes  looked  as  if  a  hurricane  carrying  a  scythe  had 
passed  over  them.     Scores  of  trees  had  twenty,  thirty  and 
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forty  bullet  marks  on  them  from  the  root  to  a  line  as  high  as 
the  head.  It  looked  as  if  every  inch  of  the  space  had  been 
covered  by  a  leaden  cloud,  which  cut  and  crushed  as  it 
passed.* 

Many  a  story  was  related  of  courage  and  fortitude.  Gen- 
eral Wallace  told  that  while  he  was  pursuing  the  Rebels  he 
came  to  a  man,  shot  through  both  knees,  lying  by  a  tree.  He 
gave  the  General  an  imploring  look.  A  soldier  asked,  "  Shall 
I  carry  him  to  the  rear?"  The  General  answered,  "No,  not 
till  the  battle  is  over."  The  wounded  man  said,  "That's 
right.  General."     He  was  dead  when  the  pursuers  came  back. 

As  Wallace  passed  on  he  saw  a  soldier  going  back  to  a 
wounded  man.  He  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  "  I'm  out 
of  cartridges,"  answered  the  soldier.  The  wounded  man 
roUed  over,  took  off  his  cartridge-box,  handed  it  to  the  other, 
and  said,  "  Now  kill  somebody  with  them." 

Johnny  Robinson,  a  son  of  the  Lieutenai^t- Colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  regiment,  was  a  drummer  boy  in  the  regiment,  but 
on  Monday  he  dropped  his  drum,  obtained  a  gun  and  a 
cartridge-box  from  a  wounded  comrade,  and  fought  all  day 
with  the  boldest.  At  one  time,  while  skirmishing,  he  crept 
forty  or  fifty  yards  ahead  of  the  whole  line,  and,  resting  his 
rifle  on  a  log,  deliberately  fired  ten  or  twelve  shots  at  the 
Rebels  before  he  would  hear  the  order  to  come  back. 

A  wounded  man,  who  lay  on  the  ground  through  Sunday 
night  told  how  he  heard  a  voice  not  far  from  him  sing  low 
and  softly, 

"  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  sbul 

In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 

Across  my  peaceful  breast." 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Rogers,  of  the   Twenty-Third,   vvas 
unwearied  in  his  attentions  to  the  wounded  and  to  the  dead,^ 
burying  the  latter  with  that  tender  reverence  which  is  due  to  *r 
the  temple  of  man's  spirit,  even  when  deserted  and  shattered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fischer,  of  the  Thurty-Second,  performed  not 
only  his  duties  as  Chaplain,  but  showed  himself  a  skilful 

*  Eerry  Sulgrove,  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 
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surgeon  in  the  effective  service  he  rendered  Dr.  Jeanson,  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment. 

Dr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Rerick  were  with  the  Forty- Fourth  at 
at  all  times  during  the  fight,  caring  for  the  wounded.  They 
were  both  struck  with  balls,  but  neither  was  injured. 

With  the  exception  of  Pea  Ridge,  Shiloh  was  the  first 
battle  in  which  the  Rebels  showed  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
American  name.  The  long  series  of  disgraceful  surenders 
and  retreats  and  defeats  had  almost  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  the  South  for  bravery.  April  6th  and  7th  they  fought 
with  a  courge  and  endurance  which  shed  a  sort  of  mournful 
glory  over  their  wicked  cause. 

Beauregard  did  not  actually  claim  a  victory,  but  he  said  in 
his  report,  "  Despite  the  heavy  casualties  of  the  two  eventful 
days  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  this  army  is  more  confident 
of  ultimate  success  than  before  its  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
Not  only  did  the  obstinate  conflict  for  twelve  hours  on  Sunday 
leave  the  Confederate  army  masters  of  the  battle-field,  and 
our  adversaries  beaten,  but  we  left  that  field  on  the  next  day 
only  after  eight  hours  of  incessant  battle  with  a  superior 
army  of  fresh  troops,  whom  we  had  repulsed  in  every  attack 
on  our  lines ;  so  repulsed  and  crippled,  indeed,  as  to  leave  it 
Unable  to  take  the  field  for  the  campaign  for  which  it  was 
collected  and  equipped  at  such  enormous  expense  and  with 
such  profusion  of  all  the  appliances  of  war."  He  confessed 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  not  beating  Grant  back  to  his 
transports  and  the  river,  or  capturing  hkn  in  time  to  profit  by 
the  victory  and  remove  to  the  rear  all  the  stores  and  munitions 
before  the  arrival  of  Buell's  army  on  the  scene.  The  stores 
and  munitions  excited  the  cupidity  of  Beauregard,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  repeated  allusions  to  them.  "  The  first  day," 
he  says,  "we  gained  all  the  substantial  fruits  of  a  complete 
victory,  such,  indeed,  as  rarely  have  followed  the  most  suc- 
cessful battles,  for  never  was  an  army  so  well  provided  as 
that  of  our  enemy."  Again  he  speaks  of  the  "rich  and  oppor- 
tune spoils  of  war  scattered  broadcast  on  the  field ; "  and  in 
closing  he  states  "  that  most  of  our  men  who  had  inferior 
arms  exchanged  them  for  the  improved  arms  of  the  enemy. 
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Also  most  of  the  property,  public  and  personal,  in  the  <;amp 
from  which  the  enemy  was  driven  on  Sunday-was-rendered 
useless  or  greatly  damaged."* 

Although  Grant's  loss  was  almost  equal  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  was  greater  in  captured,  than  Beauregard's,  he 
retained  the  battle-field  with  "all  the  substantial  fruits  of  a 
victory,"  and  buried  not  only  his  own  dead  but  Beauregard's. 

Also,  the  second  day  was  fought  according  to  a  masterly 
plan,  and  even  on  the  first  before  nightfall  the  enemy  had  per- 
ceptibly recoiled.  But  Grant's  claim  to  a  victory  was  scarcely 
allowed.  Impatient  as  was  the  nation,  it  was  not  willing 
to  buy  success  at  so  costly  a  price,  and  could  not  accept 
without  shame  the  fact  that  the  army  was  surprised.  The 
camp  lying  asleep  in  the  enemy's  country  with  defenceless 
front,  even  the  outlying  pickets,  as  sherman  calls  his  division, 
roused  from  dreams  by  the  Rebel  shout!  Denunciation  was 
poured  upon  General  Grant  in  no  measured  terms.  He  was 
accused  of  drunkenness,  cowardice,  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion and  imbecility.  Even  the  soldiers,  who  seldom  fail  to 
support  a  commander  while  they  find  in  him  anything  to 
love  or  to  honor,  turned  against  him.  They  gave  him  the 
ignominous  appellation  of  "  Surprise  Grant,"  and  the  people, 
impotent  to  inflict  punishment,  yet  eager  to  express  their 
sense  of  its  desert,  snatched  up  the  nickname  and  bandied  it 
about  with  a  satisfaction  which  somewhat  relieved  their 
weight  of  mortification  and  grief. 

President  Lincoln  bore  with  the  apparent  short-comings 
of  the  General,  with  the  indignation  of  the  army,  and  with 
the  impatience  and  fretfulness  of  the  country,  only  saying 
that  if  Grant  was  addicted  to  whisky  he  wished  some  more 
of  his  Generals  could  be  provided  with  the  same  article. 


*  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  following  j'eu  d'  esprit  appeared  ia  the 
Louisville  Democrat: 

"Epitaph  discovered  on  an  old  tombstone  in  the  chUTch-yard  6f  Weis* 
nichtwo: 

'flere  lies  Toutant  de  Beauregard, 
Who  for  the  truth  had  no  regard; 
When  seized  by  Satan  he  will  cry, 
^I'Ve  caught  old  Satan  1    Victory  r« 


-^ly&Iiarme  l^C.^'^- 


mf^T'^i" ^^£.j]o(^moM^m  T.mm\i^- 
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General  Grant  declares  that  he  was  not  surprised.  "As  to 
the  talk  of  being  surprised,"  he  says,  "nothing  could  be  more 
false.  If  the  enemy  had  sent  us  word  where  and  when  they 
would  attack  us,  we  could  not  have  been  better  prepared. 
Skirmishing  had  been  going  on  two  days  between  our  recon- 
noitring parties  and  the  advance.  I  did  not  believe,  however, 
that  they  intended  to  make  a  determined  attack,  but  only  a 
reconnoissance  in  force." 

General  Prentiss  also  asserts  that  he  had  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  pickets  in  his  front,  and  that  he  was  more 
than  usually  watchful. 

However  it  may  have  been  with  the  Generals,  the  privates 
and  subordinate  officers  were  certainly  taken  by  surprise,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  ascribe  to  them  the  guilt  of  the  confusion  and 
disorder  into  which  they  were  thrown.  And  if  they  who  fled 
are  excusable  so  much  the  more  honor  belongs  to  the  brave, 
patient  men  who  stood  their  ground  on  Sunday.  An  officer 
of  the  Twenty-Fifth,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  said :  "  I  felt  that 
the  honor  of  the  regiment  that  day  and  at  that  hour  was 
almost  equal  to  life.  I  did  all  that  I  possibly  could  to  save 
it,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  believe  you  would  have 
been  reconciled  if  my  life  had  been  lost  in  that  terrible  fir& 
rather  than  have  had  me  and  the  regiment  disgraced  by  a 
total  rout." 

Such  was  the  universal  feeling  with  those  who  had  the 
resolution  to  stand.  Having  borne  the  first  fire,  they  could 
bear  everything.  No  Indiana  banner  fell,  no  Indiana  regi- 
ment fled;  no  Indiana  battalion  was  cowering  on  the  river 
brink  when  the  impetuous  Nelson  requested  leave  "  to  open- 
fire  on  the  knaves." 

Indiana's  robes  were  flecked  wdth  blood,  and  her  face  was; 
stained  with  tears,  but  her  honor  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  was- 
white  like  snow. 

A  ballad  which  appeared  the  first  day  of  1863,  as  a  Nev^r 
Year's  Address,  may  fitly  close  tliis  chapter: 


26 
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THE  OLD  SERGEANT. 


BY  FOESTTn  -WILSON,  OF  NEW  ALBANY,  INDIANA. 


The  Carrier  cannot  sing  to-day  the  ballads 

"With  which  he  used  to  go, 
Rhyming  the  grand  rounds  of  the  happy  New  Years 

That  are  beneatli  the  snow;  , 

For  the  same  awful  and  portentous  shadow 

That  overcast  the  earth, 
And  smote  the  land  last  year  with  desolation, 

Still  darkens  every  hearth. 

And  the  Carrier  hears  Beethoven's  mighty  death-march 

Come  up  from  every  mart, 
And  he  hears  and  feels  it  breathing  in  his  bosom, 

And  beating  in  his  heart. 

And  to-day,  like  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  veteran, 

Again  he  comes  along, 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Year's  struggles, 

In  another  New  Year's  song. 

And  the  song  is  his,  but  not  no  with  the  st-ory; 

For  the  story  you  must  know. 
Was  told  in  prose  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Austin 

By  a  soldier  of  Shiloh : 

By  Robert  Burton,  who  was  brought  up  on  the  Adams, 

With  his  death-wound  in  his  side; 
And  who  told  the  story  to  the  Assistant  Surgeon 

On  the  same  night  that  he  died: 

But  the  singer  feels  it  will  better  suit  the  ballad, 

If  all  should  deem  it  right 
To  sing  the  story  as  if  what  it  speaks  of 

Had  happened  but  last  night: 

"Come  a  little  nearer.  Doctor — thank  you,  let  me  take  the  cup  I 
Draw  your  chair  uj)— draw  it  closer — just  another  little  sup  I 
Maybe  you  may  think  I'm  better,  but  I'm  pretty  well  used  up — 
Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  I'm  just  a-going  up. 

"Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  no  use  to  try." 
"Never  say  that,"  said  the  Surgeon,  as  he  smothered  down  a  sigh; 
"It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  say  diel  " 
"What  you  say  will  make  no  diflference  Doctor,  when  you  come  to  die. 
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"Doctor,  'svhat  lias  been  tlie  matter?"     "You  were  very  faint  tliey  say; 

You  must  try  to  get  to  sleep  now."     "Doctor,  have  I  been  away  ?  " 
"No,  my  venerable  comrade."     "Doctor,  will  you  please  to  stay? 

There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  won't  have  long  to  etay, 

"I  have  got  my  marching  orders,  and  am  ready  now  to  go; 
Doctor,  did  you  say  I  fainted?  But  it  couldn't  have  been  so — 
For  as  sure  as  I'm  a  Sergeant,  and  was  wounded  at  Shiloh, 
I've  this  very  night  been  back  there,  on  the  old  field  of  Shiloh. 

"You  may  think  it  all  delusion — all  the  sickness  of  the  brain— 
If  you  do,  you  are  mistaken,  and  mistaken  to  my  pain; 
For,  upon  my  <3ying  honor,  as  I  hope  to  live  again, 
i  have  just  been  back  to  Shiloh,  and  all  over  it  again  1 

"This  is  all  that  I  remember:  the  last  time  the  lighter  came, 
And  the  lights  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the  noises  much  the  same, 
He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  something  called  my  name — 
'OkderlY'Sekgeant-IIobert-BuiitonI'    just  that  way  it  called  my 
name. 

■*'Then  I  thought  it's  all  a  nightmare — all  a  humbug  and  a  bore; 
It's  just  another  yrape  vin^,  and  it  won't  come  any  more; 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same  words  as  before, 
■•ORDEELY-SBitGEAirT-RoBERX-BuRTON!'  more  distinctly  than  before, 

«  That  is  all  that  i  remember  till  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  wc  stood  that  Sunday  night, 
Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  bluffs  opposite, 
When  the  river  seemed  perdition,  and  all  hell  seemed  opposite; 

♦*And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  agin  with  all  its  power, 
And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,  as  from  heaven  or  a  tower, 
And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said:  '/<  is  the  eleventh  hour! 
Okderlt-Sergeant-Robert-Burton,  it  is  the  eleventh  howJ ' 

"Doctor  Austin,  what  c?fl^ is  this?"  "It  is  Wednesday  night,  you  know,''' 
•"Yes,  to-morrow  will  be  New  Year's,  and  a  right  good  time  below. 
^'What  tim'c  is  it,  Doctor  Austin?"  "Nearly  twelve."  "Then  don't  you  go; 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened — all  this — not  an  hour  ago  ? 

*'  There  was  where  the  gunboats  opened  on  the  <dark,  rebellious  host, 
And  where  Webster  semi-circled  his  last  guns  upon  the  coast — 
There  were  still  the  two  log-houses,  just  the  same,  or  else  their  ghost, 
And  the  same  «ld  transport  came  and  took  me  over — ^^or  its  ghost! 

■"  And  the  whole  field  lay  before  me,  all  deserted  far  and  wide — 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss — there  McClernand  met  the  tide, 
There  was  where  stern  Sherman  rallied,  and  where  Hurlburt's  heroes 

ded— 
iiower  down  where  Wallace  chai'^ed  them,  and  kept  charging  till  he  died. 
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''  There  was  where  Lew.  Wallace  showed  them  he  was  of  the  cannie  kia — 
There  was  where  old  Nelson  thundered,  and  where  Kousseau  waded  in- 
There  McCook  'sent  them  to  breakfast,'  and  we  all  began  to  win — 
There  was  where  the  grape-shot  took  me,  just  as  we  began  to  win, 

"Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  silence  over  everything  was  spread, 
And  but  for  this  old,  blue  mantle,  and  the  old  hat  on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted  to  this  moment  I  was  dead ; 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon  the  dead ! 

"Death  and  silence!     Death  and  silence!     Starry  silence  overhead? 
And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the  dead. 
To  the  heaven  of  the  heavens  lifted  up  its  mighty  head! 
Till  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  heaven  all  seemed  waving  from  its  head? 

"Kound  and  mighty  based  it  towered— up  into  the  infinite, 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  built  a  shaft  so  bright; 
For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine;  and  a  winding  stair  of  light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  clear  out  of  sight ! 

'And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it  with  a  rapt  and  dazzled  stare — 
Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the  great  stair — 
Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke  of  'Halt!  and  who  goes  there?' 
'I'm  a  friend,'  I  said,  'if  you  are.' — 'Then  advance,  sir,  to  the  stair! ' 

"I  advanced — that  sentry,  Doctor,  was  Elijah  Ballantyne — 
First  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed  the  line — 
*  Welcome,  my  old  Sergeant,  welcome !     Welcome  by  the  countersign ! ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there  under  this  old  cloak  of  mine ! 

"As  he  gi-asped  my  hand  I  shuddered — thinking  only  of  the  grave — 
But  he  smiled,  and  pointed  upward,  with  a  bright  and  bloodless  glaive — 
'That's  the  way,  sir,  to  headquarters.'     'What  headquarters?     'Of  the 


'But  the  great  tower?'     'That  was  builded  of  the  great  deeds  of  the 
brave ! ' 


'Then  a  sudden  shame  came  o'er  me  at  his  uniform  of  Tight — 
At  my  own,  so  old  and  tattered,  at  his  so  new  and  bright, 
'Ah!'  sa,id  he,  'you  have  forgotten  the  new  uniform  to-night! 
Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at  just  twelve  o'clock  to-night.' 

"  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  you  were  sitting  there,  and  I — 
Doctor,  it  is  hard  to  leave  you.    Hark !    God  bless  you  all !     Good  bye  I 
Doctor,  please  to  give  my  musket  and  my  knapsack,  when  I  die, 
To  my  son — to  my  son  that's  coming — he  won't  get  here  till  I  die! 
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"Tell  him  his  old  father  blessed  him,  as  he  never  did  before — 
And  to  carry  that  old  musket — Hark !  a  knock  is  at  the  door — 
Till  the  Union — see  it  opens."     "Father!  father!  speak  once  more!" 

'■'Bless  you!"   gasped  the  old  gray  Sergeant,  and  he  lay  and  said  no 


When  the  Surgeon  gave  the  heir-son  the  old  Sergeant's  last  advice, 
And  his  musket  and  his  knapsack — how  the  fire  flashed  in  his  eyes 
He's  on  the  march  this  morning,  and  will  march  on  till  he  dies- 
He  will  save  this  bleeding  country,  or  will  fight  until  he  dies! 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

CORINTH. 

"Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won." 

— Byron's  Seige  of  Corinth. 

During  the  ten  days  following  the  battle  of  Shiloh  there 
was  no  small  degree  of  suffering  in  the  National  army  on 
the  Tennejssee,  especially  among  General  Buell's  troops,  who, 
after  their  forced  march  of  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  miles,  ren- 
dered doubly  hard  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  long  trains 
of  lumbering  wagons  in  the  narrow  road,  were  unprovided 
with  the  shelter  of  tents,  blanliets  or  overcoats.  Rain  poured 
down  almost  the  whole  time;  the  stench  of  the  battle-field 
was  intolerable ;  heavy  details  were  made  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  for  laying  corduroy  roads,  for  bridging  swamps,  and 
for  bringing  supplies  from  the  river ;  and  a  large  number  of 
troops  was  required  to  reconnoiter  the  country  and  to  guard 
the  camps.  Privation  and  hardship  were  borne  with  patience, 
and  toil  was  performed  with  cheerfulness,  but  their  effect  was 
severe,  and  the  number  of  sick  in  the  hospitals  increased  daily, 
until  the  slow  wagon  train  arrived. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle.  Major  General 
Halleck  immediately  left  St.  Louis  to  assume  command  at 
Pittsbm'g  Landing.  He  devoted  himself  during  several 
weeks  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  v\diich  was  now 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  General  Pope  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  of  a  few  regiments  which  General  Grant 
had  left  behind  at  Paducah,  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson, 
to  one  hundred  thousand.  He  divided  it  into  three  corps, 
called  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the  command  of 
General  Thomas,  General  Buell  and  General  Pope.  The 
corps  of  General  Thomas  formed  the  right  wing,  and  included 
five  divisions,  his  own,  Hurlburts,  Sherman's,  Davis'  and  that 
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of  General  Smith,  who  died  at  Savannah.  Buell  had  the 
center  with  the  fourth  division  of  his  old  army,  which  had 
accompanied  him  from  Nashville,  and  Pope  held  the  left, 
with  three  divisions,  under  Paine,  Stanley  and  Hamilton. 
The  reserve  consisted  of  McClernand  and  Wallace's  division, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  McClernand. 

In  March  General  Wallace  was  promoted  Major  General, 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  gallantry  before  Donelson.  He 
was  Indiana's  first  Major  General.  In  the  same  month 
Colonel  Manson  was  made  Brigadier  General,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  at  Mill  Spring,  and  Colonel  Ilascall  was 
advanced  to  the  same  position.  The  former  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  the  Tenth  regiment  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Kisc ;  the  latter  in  the  command  of  the  Seventeenth  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilder,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  Western  •  Virginia,  having  led  the  regiment  at  Cheat 
Mountain  and  Greenbrier,  and  in  most  of  the  severe  sldr- 
mishes  under  General  Reynolds  and  General  Rosecrans. 

In  April  Colonels  Ilovey  and  Veatch  were  promoted  for 
distinguished  services  at  Shiloh.  They  were  succeeded,  the 
one  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morgan,  the  other  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Spicely,  who  had  two  weeks  before  been  appointed  to 
the  place  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gerber.  Several  other 
changes  were  made  in  regimental  commanders.  Colonel 
Wilson,  who  resigned  in  March,  was  now  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  Fortieth  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Blake.  In 
the  place  of  Colonel  Bridgeland,  who  also  resigned,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ed.  IMcCook  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Second  cavalry. 

To  the  Indiana  troops  Vv^ho  were  engaged  at  Shiloh  were 
added  during  the  four  ensuing  weeks  the  Second  cavalry,  only 
thirty -five  of  which  were  on  the  ground  on  the  7th,  the  Seven- 
teenth, Fifty-First  and  Fifty-Eighth  regiments,  belonging  to 
General  Wood's  division,  but  unable  with  all  the  speed  they 
could  use  to  join  in  the  battle;  the  Tenth;  the  Fifty-Third, 
which  left  Camp  Morton  the  middle  of  March,  but  had  a  slow 
journey  round  by  Cairo  and  St.  Louis;  the  Fifty- Ninth, 
which  came  from  New  Madrid ;  the  Forty-Eighth  from  Padu- 
cah,  and  the   Fifty-Second  from   Fort  Henry.     The  Fifty- 
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second  was  put  in  Lauman's  brigade,  the  Fifty- Ninth  and 
Forty-Eighth  were  brigaded  together,  under  General  Buford, 
in  the  second  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
were  not  separated  during  the  war.  The  Eleventh  Indiana 
battery,  Sutermeister's,  also  arrived  immediately  after  the 
battle.  It  was  placed  in  the  reserve  artillery,  which  was  inde- 
pendent of  any  division,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Barnett,  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  volunteer  officer 
from  Ohioi 

"Our  camp,"  writes  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the  battery, 
April  26th,  "is  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  near  where 
the  hardest  fighting  was  done.  We  are,  as  it  were,  in  a 
grave-yard,  and  this  we  know  not  only  by  the  sight  of  graves. 
The  army  is  moving  gradually,  to-day  one  brigade  going  a 
little  beyond  the  advance,  and  in  a  few  days  another  some- 
what beyond  that. 

"  Since  leaving  Nashville  the  battery  has  had  sixteen  mule 
teams,  six  mules  to  each.  It  should  have  five  more  to  carry 
the  requisite  amount  of  ammunition.  It  still  attracts  atten- 
tion. There  are  other  siege-guns  here,  but  none  rifled,  I 
think.  Our  company  would  be  called  by  some  an  abolition 
concern.  We  have  eight  contrabands  hired  for  cooking,  and 
this  in  spite  of  General  Buell's  order  excluding  them." 

The  army  reached  from  Hamburg's  Landing  to  Crump's, 
and  filled  the  woods  for  many  miles  along  the  river  with  the 
din  of  military  life.  When  it  moved  from  the  river  towards 
Corinth  the  extremity  of  each  wing  was  thrown  back  in 
echelons  to  prevent  a  flank  attack.  Grant,  in  whom  HaUeck 
evidently  had  the  utmost  confidence,  was,  to  the  disgust  of 
the  country  and  the  displeasure  of  the  army,  appointed  second 
in  command.  General  HaUeck  excited  no  enthusiasm,  his 
reserve  and  taciturnity  were  even  forbidding,  but  he  was  felt  to 
be  great,  and  where  there  is  genuine  force  of  character  men  will 
excuse  many  deficiencies.  General  Pope,  who  joined  the  army 
the  last  of  May,  also  forced  an  acknowledgement  of  ability  and 
earnestness  from  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  For  Buell 
and  the  division  Generals  who  fought  at  Shiloh,  their  troops  con- 
ceived that  sort  of  affection  which  can  exist  only  between  those 
who  worthily  share  danger  and  suffering.     The  army  was  well 
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provided  with  wagons,  forage,  provisions,  hospital  stores  and  all 
that  could  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  so  vast  a  body  of  men. 

The  Confederates  were  also  reinforced,  re-organized  and 
again  well  prepared  for  battle.  "For  the  first  time,-'  said 
Beauregard,  "we  shall  meet  the  foe  in  strength  that  should 
give  us  victory.  Let  the  impending  battle  decide  our  fate, 
whether  we  are  to  be  freemen  or  the  vile  slaves  of  those  who 
are  free  only  in  name,  and  who  but  yesterday  were  vanquished, 
although  in  largely  superior  numbers,  in  their  own  encamp- 
ment on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Shiloh."  Not  only  was 
every  preparation  made  by  the  armies  for  a  battle  of  a  mag- 
nitude hitherto  unknown,  and  which  would  probably  decide 
th»  fate  of  the  war,  but  also  by  the  two  opposing  districts 
of  the  country.  All  churches  put  up  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  one  side  or  the  other.  All  civil  officers  and  all 
women  of  the  land  engaged  in  preparing  sanitary  stores  for 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  Governors  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  with  hundreds  of  nurses  and  surgeons,  and  a  fleet  of 
steamboats,  collected  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  awaited  the 
momentous  day.  Governor  Morton  applied  to  the  Secretary 
of  "War  for  permission  to  appoint  two  additional  assistant 
surgeons  to  each  regiment  in  the  army  of  General  Halleck. 
The  permission  was  granted,  and  he  sent  about  seventy  sur- 
geons to  that  army.  The  movement  led  to  the  amendment  of 
the  law  by  which  a  third  surgeon  was  added  to  each  regiment. 
Governor  Morton  visited  all  the  Indiana  regiments,  and 
aflectionately  exhorted  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  remem- 
ber in  the  dread  hour  which  was  close  at  hand  that  all  loyal 
eyes  and  hearts  were  upon  them. 

On  Thursday  morning,  May  12th,  Lidiana  met  with  a 
calamity  in  the  death  of  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Pittsburg 
Landing.  In  Governor  Morton's  annual  message  for  1862 
occurs  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professor 
Fletcher : 

"  The  death  of  Miles  J.  Fletcher  was  a  misfortune  to  the 
State.  Possessed  of  fine  talents,  highly  educated,  endowed 
with  every  accompHshment  that  can  make  a  man  attractive 
in  society,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  warmest  affections  and  the 
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most  generous  impulses,  he  united  with  all  these  an  indom- 
itable energy  of  characterthat  gave  him  no  rest,  and  ever  pressed 
him  forward  in  the  path  of  duty.  His  industry  was  a  marvel, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  he  accomplished  wonderful.  The 
duties  of  his  office  he  discharged,  not  scantily  as  a  task,  but 
with  a  devotion  and  pleasure  that  were  satisfied  only  with  a 
full  performance.  The  cause  of  education  he  regarded  as 
of  the  first  importance,  and  the  vocation  and  calling  of  the 
educator  the  most  honorable  and  dignified,  next  to  that  of 
the  Christian  minister.  The  misfortunes  of  his  country 
deeply  afflicted  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  dehght  he  took 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  and  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  education  of  youth,  he  would  have  resigned 
his  office  and  gone  to  the  field  had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by 
his  friends,  who  urged  that  he  could  serve  his  country  better 
in  the  position  he  then  held.  He  devoted  much  time,  labor 
and  money  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  He 
visited  the  hospitals  and  the  fields  of  battle  to  hunt  up  and 
minister  to  the  neglected  and  the  dying,  and  in  carrying  a 
wounded  man  upon  a  steamboat  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  suffered  a  bodily  injury,  from  which 
most  IL'icly  he  could  never  recover.  When  he  was  killed  he 
had  started  upon  another  mission  of  m.ercy  to  the  army.  I 
was  standing  by  his  side  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and 
never  before  did  I  have  brought  home  to  me  in  fuU  force  that 
passage  of  Scripture  which  declares  that  '  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.'  Had  I  been  asked  a  moment  before 
who,  among  all  the  young  men  of  Indiana,  bade  fairest  for 
a  life  of  great  usefulness  and  fame,  I  would  have  answered 
Miles  J.  Fletcher." 

General  Halleck  advanced  with  a  prudence  which  was 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  vast  interests  at  stake.  His 
progress  v/as  scarcely  perceptible,  and  at  every  halt  he  threw 
up  intrenchments  which  were  stronger  than  the  fortifications 
of  Corinth.  Trees  were  felled,  roads  were  made,  streams  and 
swamps  were  bridged.  Expeditions  were  sent  out  to  seize 
advanced  positions,  to  cut  the  communications  of  Corinth 
on  the  East  and  West,  and  to  scour  the  country.  An  expe- 
dition to  Purdy,  under  General  Wallace,  suffered  great  hard- 
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ship  from  exposure  to  a  long  continued  and  furious  storm. 
Another  to  Wilmington,  under  General  Paine,  had  two  severe 
struggles  with  the  enemy  before  the  place  was  permanently 
taken.  A  daring  raid  to  the  s  outh  of  Corinth  cut  the  Mobile 
road. 

The  troops  worked  cheerfully  day  and  night.  Life  in  the 
enemy's  country  improved  them  in  all  soldierly  qualities. 
They  marched  with  the  firm  step  of  veterans.  Much  more 
than  at  any  previous  time,  they  were  on  the  alert  as  skir- 
mishers and  on  picket.     Stragglers  were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Orders  were  peremptory  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment. One  day  a  single  Rebel  cavalryman  rode  towards  a 
company  of  the  Thirty- Ninth  Indiana,  which  was  scouting, 
and  fired,  sending  his  bullet  so  close  to  a  private  that  it  went 
through  a  tin  cup  at  his  belt ;  but  no  return  fire  was  allowed, 
and  the  bold  ranger  rode  off  unmolested. 

After  the  middle  of  IMay  skirmishing  was  constant.  The 
orders  to  avoid  an  engagement  were  still  enforced,  but  the 
skirmishes  were  often  equal  in  warmth  and  in  the  number 
engaged  to  the  battles  of  the  early  part  of  the  w^ar. 

The  enemy  preserved  an  unbroken  front,  and  fought  for 
every  foot  of  ground ;  but  at  length  Halleck  threw  up  redoubts 
and  placed  siege-guns  so  close  to  Corinth  that  trains  of  cars, 
drums  and  even  voices  within  the  hostile  intrenchraentsccoukl 
be  heard. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  29th,  the  enemy's 
musketiy  firing  ceased.  After  that  hour  there  were  no  more 
close  engagements.  Towards  evening  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries slackened  their  fire,  and  before  night  they  also  ceased. 
During  the  night  heavy  explosions  within  the  enemy's  works 
shook  the  ground,  rousing  every  camp  from  sleep.  In  the 
morning  clouds  of  smoke  hung  over  the  little  Confederate 
city.  Cautious  examinations  were  made,  but  no  enemy  was 
discovered,  and  shortly  after  daylight  HaUeck's  army,  without 
obstruction  or  molestation,  entered  the  fortifications  of  Beau- 
regard. The  town  was  abandoned  by  soldiers  and  citizens, 
an  empty,  desolate  place,  smoking  with  the  worthless  refuse 
of  Rebel  camps,  and  mocldng  its  invaders  with  wooden  guns, 
manned  by  stuffed  images  in  Rebel  uniform. 
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A  close  and  vigorous  pursuit  was  kept  up  more  than  a 
week  by  General  Pope.  He  had  several  warm  skirmishes 
with  the  Confederate  rear,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners, 
but  Beauregard's  army  escaped  with  little  loss  in  men  and 
still  less  in  munition.  The  Confederates  had  so  long  prac- 
tised evacuations  that  they  had  become  expertbeyond  example. 
They  did  not  leave  in  Corinth  or  lose  on  the  retreat  a  single 
piece  of  ordnance. 

The  abandonment  of  Corinth  was  forced  upon  the  Con- 
federates by  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  the  fear  of  Hal- 
leck,  and  the  necessities  of  Richmond;  but  it  was  not  so 
srreat  a  misfortune  as  it  seemed.  It  was  now  too  late  in  the 
season,  and  the  rivers  were  too  low  to  allow  HaUeck  to  make 
further  progress  into  the  interior,  and  with  the  possession  of 
Corinth  he  was  obliged  for  sometime  to  rest  content. 

General  Beauregard  in  his  retreat  paused  at  Tuscumbia; 
finding  that  position  too  near  the  Union  army,  he  proceeded 
to  Baldwin,  but  finally  assembled  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
at  Tupelo- 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

ADVANCE  TO  THE  CHARLESTON  AND  MEMPHIS  RAILROAD. 

0  my  country,  God  through  trial  brings  the  man  aa  pure,  as  strong! 
0  blind  giant,  shorn  and  fettered  by  thy  little  masters  long! 

Battle  of  the  Dead  Cicl. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  General  Buell  left  Nash- 
ville to  march  towards  Pittsburg  Landing,  General  Mitchell, 
at  his  own  request,  moved  off  on  an  expedition  to  Huntsville 
to  cut  or  take  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad  at  that  point.  Although  this  road  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Confederacy,  connecting,  as  it  did,  the  two 
great  Rebel  armies  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  and  although 
nearly  all  the  rolling  stock  of  all  the  railroads  from  Bowling 
Green  southward  was  collected  on  it,  Huntsville,  the  central 
point  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  was  allowed  to 
remain  almost  undefended,  a  false  security  being  induced  by 
the  ease  with  which  a  concentration  of  troops  could  be 
effected.  It  was  true,  however,  that  only  a  movement  con- 
ducted with  unprecedented  secresy  and  celerity  could  have 
the  slightest  chance  of  success. 

Such  an  enterprise  General  Mitchell  was  capable  of  lead- 
ing, and  such  a  one  his  division  was  well  fitted  to  carry  out. 
Within  ten  days  after  they  left  Nashville  they  rebuilt  sixty 
miles  of  railroad  and  twelve  thousand  feet  of  heavy  bridging. 
When  this  work  was  done,  Mitchell  made  Shelbyville  his 
depot  of  supplies,  and  from  this  point  advanced  with  a  speed 
which  defied  announcement.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  was 
little  more  than  a  long  day's  march  from  Huntsville.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  10th  General  Turchin's  brigade,  in 
which  were  the  Thirty-Seventh  Indiana  and  Simonson's  bat- 
tery, pushed  on  several  hours  before  the  other  brigades  of  the 
division  were  roused  from  sleep.  The  roads  were  wretched. 
They  dipped  down  into  unbridged  swamps,  mounted  rugged 
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hills,  lost  themselves  in  tangled  wildernesses,  and  at  the  best 
were  full  of  logs,  stumps  and  stones.  Battery  and  wagons 
creaked  and  groaned  after  the  toiling  beasts  of  draught ;  count- 
less times  they  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  obliging  the  men  to 
throw  down  their  knapsacks  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  At  night  no  tents  were  pitched,  and  sleep  round  the 
log  fires  was  short.  When  the  moon  went  down  and  the 
woods  grew  dark,  the  bugle  called  the  tired  sleepers  to  their 
feet  and  to  the  march.  The  way  now  gradually  grew  smooth 
and  open,  progress  became  rapid,  and  at  dawn  the  beautiful 
town  of  Huntsville,  the  key  to  the  coveted  railroad,  lay 
sleeping  and  defenceless  before  their  eyes.  Captain  Simon- 
son  placed  his  battery  in  position  on  a  convenient  eminence, 
while  the  infantry  and  cavalry  continued  their  swift  and  silent 
march.  Suddenly  the  stillness  of  early  day  was  broken  by  a 
steam  whistle  and  the  roar  of  a  rapidly  moving  train.  At  the 
sight  of  the  Federal  force,  crowdmg  on  steam,  the  train  rushed 
off  at  the  highest  speed,  easily  distancing  a  party  of  cavalry 
which,  with  singular  simplicity,  started  in  pursuit  Simon- 
son's  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  road,  and  another 
train,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  passengers,  was  cap- 
tured before  it  was  under  full  headway. 

Colonel  Turchin  now  hastened  into  the  town.  Three 
horsemen,  boldly  galloping  in  advance,  found  a  large  number 
of  Rebel  soldiers  sleeping  about  a  train,  and  captured  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  them,  including  a  Major,  six  Cap- 
tains and  three  Lieutenants.  The  citizens  of  Huntsville, 
roused  from  slumber  by  the  clatter  of  horses  and  the  cries 
of  soldiers,  rushed  to  their  windows  and  doors,  and  stood  in 
speechless  dismay  as  they  beheld  in  their  streets  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  the  blue  uniform  of  the  North. 

The  Thirty- Seventh  Indiana  immediately  occupied  the  city 
as  guard,  and  Colonel  Gazlay,  who,  in  March,  succeeded 
Colonel  Hazzard  in  command  of  the  regiment,  was  made 
Provost  Marshal. 

By  this  sudden  and  unexpected  stroke,  General  Mitchell 
captured  not  only  the  enemy's  chief  military  road,  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  artillery,  and  seventeen  locomotives,  with 
a  great  number  of  passenger  and  freight  trains.     Making 
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immediate  use  of  his  rolling  stock,  he  took  possession  in  less 
than  five  days  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  the 
road,  extending  his  force  to  Stevenson  on  the  East  and  to 
Tuscumbia  on  the  West.  At  Decatur  he  captured  the  entire 
camp  equipage  of  a  regiment.  His  guns,  when  fired  at  Tus- 
cumbia, were  distinctly  heard  by  Halleck's  army  on  the  field 
of  Shiloh.  Seldom  has  so  great  an  enterprise  been  accom- 
plished with  so  little  expense  of  time,  suffering  or  life.  Not 
a  single  life  was  lost. 

While  Mitchell's  advance  was  thus  proudly  established  in 
Huntsville,  and  along  the  railroad,  the  Forty-Second  Indiana 
which  formed  his  rear  and  guarded  his  communications,  was 
still  far  behind.  Its  movements  may  be  best  related  in  the 
words  of  Major  Shanklin,  extracted  from  private  letters: 

"We  left  Nashville  March  18th,  on  the  turnpike  leading  to 
Franklin.     After  three  or  four  miles  we  were  overtaken  by 
an  order  from  General  Buell  to  turn  back  and  join  General 
Mitchell's  division,  on  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike.     We  met 
an  Ohio  regiment  from  Mitchell's  division  going  over  to  take 
our  place  in  Crittenden's.     Both  regiments  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased.    Our  regiment  likes  Crittenden;    he   is  the    most 
modest, unassuming,  perfect  gentleman  you  can  find;  retiring, 
kind,  conscientious,  with  a  high  sense  of  honor.     He  said  as 
he   pressed  my  hand,    'God  bless  you!'     He  had   already 
parted  with  an  entke  brigade  which  had  been  with  him  all 
the  winter,  and  to  part  with  us  was  adding  the  last  straw  to 
tlie   camel's  back.      All   felt   sad   at  leaving   our   pleasant 
acquaintances  in  the  brigade,  and  going  among  entire  stran- 
gers.    The  only  consolation  was  the  prospect  of  being  under 
Dumont,  but  now  we  hear  that  he  is  ordered  to  Nashville  to 
command  a  division  on  the  way  to  that  place.     We  marched 
about  seventeen  miles  a  day,  being  one  day  behind  the  bal- 
ance of  Mitchell's  division.     The  roads  are  magnificent ;,  the 
country  is  beautiful.     Cedars  grow  in  great  abundance.    The 
soil  is  very  rich.     Clear  streams,  rushing  over  stone  or  gravelly 
beds,  abound.     On  each  side  of  the  road  farms  which  were 
once  fine,  but  now  are  abandoned  to  stubble  and  weeds,  reach 
acres  and  acres.     Some  of  the  residences  and  grounds  have 
been  adorned  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.     Away 
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off  in  the  distance  I  could  see  the  blue  hills,  which,  I  think, 
must  be  spurs  of  the  Cumberland,  with  the  blue  haze  of 
spring  gathering  around  them. 

"  The  Union  sentiment  in  Nashville  improved  greatly  while 
we  were  there,  but  along  the  road  we  saw  very  little.     The 
people  have  fled,  frightened  by  lies  about  our  devastation. 
Occasionally  negroes  come  to  us  for  protection,  and   I,  for 
one,  never  intend  to  force  them  to  go  back.     An  old  black 
woman  came  into  camp  the  other  day  with  pies  to  sell,  old 
fashioned  turn-overs,  which  made   me  think  of  my  boyish 
days.     One  of  the  men  asked  her  if  there  was  any  poison, in 
her  pies.     'No,  indeed,  Massa,'  said  she;  'there  is  no  pison 
in  dem  pies.     I  knows  de  kind  of  soldiers  to  pison.'     Coming 
along  the  road  we  met  a  man  on  horseback,  who  inquired 
if  we  had  seen  his  two  runaway  niggers.     We  told  him  there 
was  a  couple  of  stray  negroes  among  our  men  somewhere. 
We  were  halted,  at  the  time  for  a  rest,  and  he  passed  along 
down  the  regiment,  which  was  standing  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill ;  espying  the  negroes  he  made  them  come  out,  and  drove 
them  at  a  full  run  up  the  hill,  urging  his  horse  fairly  on  them, 
and  cursing  and  hooting  after  them,  striJiing  at  them  as  they 
went.     Will  you  believe  it?     We  all  stood  there  and  saw  him 
do  it  without  lifting  a  finger.     It  was  a  brutal  affair,  yet  there 
we  stood,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  interfere.     No  one 
but  Colonel  Jones  really  had  the  right  to  stop  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  Republicanism,  and  the  man  was  allowed 
to  drive  and  ride  dov/n  the  panting  negroes  right  past  us. 
The  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was,  after  having  driven  them  some 
distance  ahead,  tying  their  hands  behind  them  to  lead  them 
to  their  homes  (?)  again.     I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  after  they 
had  passed,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  see  any  member  of 
the  human  family  treated  so  brutally  again  with  out  interfering. 
As  the  regiment  moved  off  after  the  flying  negi-oes  the  band 
struck  up  '  Yankee  Doodle.'     I  thought  how  old  Robinson 
would  talk  if  he  had  witnessed  or  should  hear  of  the  scene. 
'Jones!'  he  would  say,  then  rubbing  his  nose  a  minute  or  two 
he  would  repeat,  'Jones,  umph!     Denby,  umph!     Shanklin 
umphi     Nice  men;  oh,  yes,  nice  men!'     We  are  camped 
about  a  mile  from  Murfreesboro,  in  a  beautiful  place,  cedar 
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all  around,  a  swift,  clear,  little  stream  in  front.  Very  cold 
and  a  little  snow.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  remain  here  two 
weeks,  until  the  bridge,  burnt  by  the  Rebels,  is  rebuilt." 

April  loth,  the  Forty-Second  was  at  Shelbyville,  from 
which  place  Major  Shanklin  writes : 

"At  last  I  have  been  in  a  battle,  not  large,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly desperate  and  bloody  contest,  where  the  killed  and 
wounded,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  fall  but 
little,  if  any,  short  of  the  great  battles  lately  fought.  One 
week  ago  to-morrow  General  Mitchell  ordered  three  regiments 
of  our  brigade,  under  Colonel  Lytle,  to  march,  and  our  regi- 
ment to  remain  behind,  part  at  this  place  to  guard  Govern- 
ment stores,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  division  by  the  Rilla 
road,  and  the  balance  at  a  little  place  called  War- Trace.  The 
object  in  occupying  War- Trace  was  to  guard  two  bridges 
about  three  miles  apart,  on  the  railroad,  which,  if  destroyed, 
would  endanger  the  transmission  of  supplies. 

"  The  General  ordered  that  two  hundred,  under  a  field 
officer,  should  guard  the  bridges,  and  Colonel  Jones  deputized 
me  with  four  companies,  I,  K,  B  and  C,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  men,  to  go  to  War- Trace  which  is 
about  eight  miles  from  Shelbjrville.  We  started  on  Monday, 
and  arrived  about  nine  p.  m.,  the  roads  being  exceedingly 
rough  and  stony.  War-Trace  has  three  or  four  hundred  in- 
habitants. We  encamped  between  the  bridges  half-way,  and 
sent  out  men  to  guard  each  bridge,  so  that  my  force  in  camp- 
was  not  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  first  three  days 
were  delightful.  We  found  good  Union  citizens,  who  kept 
us  supplied  with  fresh  butter,  eggs,  bread  and  turkeys,  and 
at  the  cheapest  figures.  We  were  on  a  high  piece  of  ground, 
covered  with  large  timber,  bvit  open  and  clear  of  brush.  Right 
in  front  ran  a  swift  creek,  called  the  War-Trace,  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Indians  tracedtheir  way  along  its  banks  in  early 
times,  when  on  the  war-path,  to  attack  the  whites  at  Nash- 
ville. The  ground  descends  a  little  towards  the  creek,  then 
abruptly  and  with  rocky  banks  twenty  feet  or  more  perpen^ 
dicularly  to  the  water's  edge,  maldng  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  ascend.  A  road  runs  on  the  left  of  the  position  to  the 
creek,  and  is  cut  out  so  that  a  bridge  is  thrown  o^ter  the 
27 
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stream.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  going  to  the  creek,  is  a  large 
field.  We  were  encamped  on  the  right  of  the  road,  in  an 
open  woods  extending  far  back  to  the  right  for  a  mile  or  more. 
It  is  a  wild  spot,  well  suited  for  guerilla  fighting.  I  pick- 
eted my  camp  as  carefully  as  possible,  but  having  no  cavalry 
could  send  out  no  scouts.  Thursday  night,  about  midnight, 
I  was  roused  by  a  sentinel,  who  told  me  that  a  man  wanted 
to  speak  to  me  immediately.  I  struck  a  light,  and  John 
Douglass,  a  good  Union  man,  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood, 
entered  the  tent.  He  stated  that  four  or  five  hundred  Rebel 
cavalry  had  encamped  near  his  house,  only  four  miles  from 
our  camp,  that  he  had  seen  their  fires,  and  that  a  faithful, 
intelligent  negro  had  been  close  to  the  camp  and  estimated 
their  numbers.  I  rose  and  dressed  myself,  aroused  the  men, 
had  them  load  their  guns  and  retire  sleeping  on  their  arms, 
sent  out  Captain  Mclntyre  with  Douglass  to  reconnoiter,  and 
roused  the  officers.  We  all  sat  round  a  camp-fire  and  passed 
away  the  small  hours.  After  a  while  I  heard  through  the 
darkness  a  sentinel  challenge,  'Who  comes  there?'  and  the 
answer,  'Friends.'  Who  should  appear  but  Captains  Atchi- 
soji.  Cooper  and  one  or  two  others.  The  down  train  had 
run  ofi"  the  track  between  War- Trace  and  Shelbyville,  and 
they  had  come  out  to  see  if  we  knew  why.  They  said  that 
Colonel  Denby  had  sent  out  Sanders  and  his  company  on 
horses  as  scouts,  and  that  the  men  we  had  taken  for  Rebel 
cavalry  were  undoubtedly  our  own  scouts.  I  thought  it 
might  be  true ;  still  I  sat  up  and  watched.  The  officers  one 
by  one  went  back  to  bed,  and  finally,  about  four,  I  went  to 
bed.  Cooper  and  the  rest  of  our  visitors  went  back  to  Shel- 
byville. I  took  off  my  clothes  and  put  on  my  double-wrapper, 
fearing  no  danger  whatever.  I  was  partly  awakened  at  day- 
light by  reveille,  and  by  hearing  the  boys,  as  usual,  call  '  Turn 
out,'  '  Turn  out'  Suddenly  the  noise  seemed  to  grow  louder, 
and  I  head  a  shout,  'They  are  coming,  boys!  They  are 
coming!'  and  at  the  same  time  the  crack  of  the  sentinel's  gun 
in  the  rear  of  my  tent.  The  confusion  grew  rapidly.  I  sprang 
out  of  bed,  pidled  on  my  pantaloons,  and  ran  out  in  my 
stocking  feet  The  bullets  pierced  my  tent  in  more  than  forty 
places.    I  turned  to  see  which  way  they  were  coming,  and 
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saw  their  whole  line  not  fifty  yards  off,  running  at  full  speed 
towards  our  tents,  (officers'  tents  are  always  in  the  rear  of  an 
encampment)  I  had  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  fired  immediately 
at  them,  and  running  down  to  the  quarters  of  the  men  I 
shouted  for  them  to  fall  in.  They  ran  out,  some  not  more 
than  half  dressed,  others  not  more  than  half  awake,  nearly 
all  more  or  less  bewildered.  I  shouted  to  the  men  to  fall  in 
behind  some  timber,  which  a  cavalry  company  that  had  left 
us  had  cut  down  to  protect  themselves.  They  rapidly  took 
their  places  and  began  firing.  I  then  began  to  feel  assured. 
The  men  brought  their  guns  to  bear  with  accuracy,  and  the 
effect  was  tremendous.  The  horses  of  the  enemy  became 
frantic.  Three  men  were  almost  instantly  killed,  and  many 
were  wounded.  Seeing  their  disorder,  I,  together  with  all  the 
officers,  who  acted  most  manfully,  urged  our  men  forward. 
They  advanced,  cheering  and  shouting,  from  tree  to  tree, 
keeping  up  an  almost  incessant  fire.  The  Rebels  rallied, 
fighting  close.  After  about  thirty  minutes  they  gave  way, 
retreating  in  every  direction.  Our  loss  was  four  killed,  five 
dangerously,  thirty  severely  and  slightly  wounded.  The 
attacking  party  said  along  the  road,  as  we  afterwards  heard, 
that  we  were  fifteen  hundred  strong,  that  they  had  killed  one 
hundred  and  lost  thirteen,  besides  many  wounded.  We  knew 
of  seven  of  their  men  being  dead.  It  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, they  having  Noiselessly  let  down  the  fences  and  got 
between  our  pickets  and  camp.  My  long  wrapper  with  its 
fancy  figures  and  red  lining  made  me  very  conspicuous.  One 
man  says  I  looked  forty  feet  high,  and  was  the  object  of  fre- 
quent shots,  especially  when  coming  from  my  tent  between 
the  two  parties.  One  soldier  says  that  I  called  to  him  as  he 
was  standing  by  a  tree,  and  told  him  to  shoot  the  man  that 
was  firing  at  me.  I  sent  to  Jones  next  day,  and  he  to  Dumont, 
for  reinforcements,  but  there  were  none  to  spare,  and  Jones 
ordered  me  back  to  Shelbyville.  I  am  very  proud,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the  men." 

After  Major  Shanklin  fell  back  to  Shelbyville,  Mitchell 
ordered  the  entire  regiment  to  repair  to  War- Trace,  where  it 
remained  until  the  last  of  April,  when  it  moved  to  Fayette- 
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ville,  about  thirty  miles  from  Huntsville.  May  1st  the  Major 
writes  from  Fay ette ville : 

^'  This  is  one  of  the  meanest  secession  holes  in  Tennessee. 
It  seems  that  the  only  way  effectually  to  stop  guerrilla  fight- 
ing is  to  hang  all  we  catch  and  to  burn  the  towns  where  the 
outrages  are  committed.  I  am  struck  with  the  utter  desola- 
tion which  hangs  over  the  place.  If  a  plague  had  visited 
the  town  it  could  not  be  more  deserted  or  desolate.  Every 
house  is  closed.  Very  few  people  are  to  be  seen,  and  they 
look  dark  and  gloomy.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  the 
towns  look.  It  is  not  like  a  Sunday  in  our  Northern  towns, 
as  some  newspaper  correspondents  says.  It  is  as  though  some 
fearful  and  terrible  calamity  had  swept  over  this  once  happy 
land,  leaving  blight  and  desolation  at  every  hearth  and  over 
every  home.  The  dreadful  horrors  of  war  are  visible  on  every 
hand.  It  was  the  same  way  at  Murfreesboro,  and  even  at 
Shelbyville,  the  people  there  not  knowing  but  affairs  might 
take  a  turn,  and  bring  the  secession  army  on  them  again. 

"  This  county  has  sent  two  thousand  into  the  army.  One 
whole  regiment,  lacking  a  few,  from  this  county  was  taken 
at  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  men  are  now  prisoners  in  Indian- 
apolis, Chicago  and  Cohimbus.  Every  day  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  people  towards  us.  Every 
dead  soldier  brought  home  rouses  a  tenfold  deeper  hate 
against  the  Northern  army. 

"Yesterday  there  was  a  report  in  town  that  the  Rebel 
General  Johnston  in  Virginia  had  killed  and  captured  fifty- 
seven  thousand  of  our  troops,  that  General  McClellan  had 
been  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  his  remains  were  at 
Richmond;  that  sixty  thousand  (they  always  get  up  their 
stories  by  thousands)  of  Halleck's  army  had  been  killed  by 
Beauregard,  and  any  number  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Strange  to  say,  many  actually  believe  these  foolish  and 
absurd  stories.  I  think  more  lies, and  bigger  ones,  have  been 
told  in  the  South  since  this  rebellion  broke  out  than  were 
ever  told  before  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  was  by 
this  extravagant  lying  that  secession  got  its  start,  and  having 
got  the  habit  established  the  people  find  it  impossible  to 
quit." 
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Before  closing  the  extracts  from  Major  Shanklin's  letters, 
the  following  passage,  although  not  bearing  on  the  war,  may- 
be introduced  for  the  suggestion  it  contains  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  equal  general  interest: 

« I  long  to  see  my  dear  little  boy  grow  up  to  be  a  pure- 
minded,  honorable  man,  a  true  gentleman.  I  know  you  wiU 
teach  him  all  the  little  politenesses  of  life  in  your  own  gentle 
way.  I  should  rather  have  him  a  finished,  accomplished  gen- 
tleman than  what  people  usually  call  great  or  brilliant.  These 
brilliant  men  generally  have  about  them  some  way  that  is 
unpleasant,  sometimes  disagreeable,  I  think  that  the  even- 
ness of  temper  and  gentleness  of  manner  w^hich  characterize 
the  true  gentleman  will,  in  the  long  run,  accomplish  more  in 
the  world  than  the  showy  brilliancy  which  all  young  men 
invariably  strive  after.  There  must  be  a  new  era  in  the 
manners  and  morals  of  this  country.  Our  national  misfor- 
tunes will  humble  us,  and  if  they  will  only  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  '  Young  America'  spirit  which  has  been  so 
general  over  the  land,  they  will  accomplish  one  great  good  at 
least.  The  arrogance  and  vain  boasting  with  which  our 
people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  other  nations  have 
gradually  led  us  to  be  arrogant  and  boastful  in  private  Kfe,  and 
now,  that  we  can  no  longer  be  so  arrogant  to  other  nations, 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  become  less  so  among  ourselves." 

The  Forty-Second  left  Fayetteville  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  29th,  and  reached  Huntsville  at  nine  the 
next  morning,  just  a  month  after  the  Thirty- Seventh  entered 
the  town. 

General  Mitchell,  who  delighted  to  honor  his  soldiers,  lost 
no  time,  after  his  division  was  established  along  the  raikoad, 
in  making  known  his  esteem  and  gratitude.  The  Govern- 
ment returned  thanks  to  General  JMitchell,  and  made  him  a 
Major  General,  and  his  command  an  independent  corps,  but 
sent  him  no  reinforcements,  while  the  enemy  began  to  con- 
front him,  to  threaten  the  whole  length  of  his  line,  and  by 
way  of  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga  to  menace  both  his  rear 
and  his  communications  with  Nashville.  His  right,  under 
Colonel  Turchin,  found  the  position  at  Tuscumbia  untenable, 
and  fell  back,  fighting  all  the  way,  to  Decatur.     Crossing  the 
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river  here,  Turchin  burned  the  bridge,  a  railroad  stnictnre, 
behind  him,  and  pursued  the  remainder  of  his  retreat  undis- 
turbed to  Huntsviile.  Shortly  after  his  retreat  he  was  ordered 
to  occupy  Athens,  where  he  came  near  falling-  into  disgrace 
on  account  of  depredations  on  Rebel  property  committed  by 
his  troops. 

Hitherto  the  most  scrupulous  respect  for  propriety  and  law 
had  controlled  the  intercourse  of  the  soldiers  with  the  citizens 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The  long  marches 
had  been  performed  not  only  without  any  general  devastation, 
but  without  injury  to  property,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases. 
Exorbitant  prices  had  been  paid  for  food.  Runaway  slaves 
had  been  denied  the  refuge  they  sought,  and  returned  to  their 
claimants.  Cabins,  corn-cribs,  hay-stacks  had  been  strictly 
guarded.  Hot  secessionists  laughed  to  see  their  flying 
property  driven  back  to  them,  and  sneered  while  they  arrogantly 
requested  protection  for  their  orchards  and  their  granaries. 

Especially  was  this  punctilious  care  for  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty exacted  by  General  Buell.  His  soldiers  sometimes 
actually  stood  on  guard  before  the  houses  of  men  who  sat  in 
doorways  and  cursed  them.  General  Halleck  and  General 
Grant  were  little  less  strict  in  their  requirements. 

Even  this  picture,  however,  has  its  bright  side.  Near 
McClernand's  encampment,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  was  a  poor 
widow's  house,  before  which  guards  marched  day  and  night. 
It  might  be  policy,  it  might  be  timidity,  or  it  might  be  preju- 
dice w^hich  gloved  the  iron  hand  of  power  in  its  intercourse 
with  citizen  foes,  but  it  was  only  beneficence  which  embraced 
with  a  protecting  arm  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  imitating 
as  far  as  it  went  in  this  direction  the  divine  source  of  right- 
eous government. 

General  Mitchell's  troops  were  kept  so  constantly  employed 
that  they  seldom  violated  strict  military  law;  except  when 
exasperated  beyond  human  endurance.  And  this  was  the 
case  with  the  soldiers  at  Athens.  They  were  fired  upon  from 
the  houses,  pelted  with  dirt  by  boys  in  the  streets,  mocked  and 
spit  upon  by  the  women.  Their  retaliation  went  no  further 
than  the  destruction  of  property,  and  if  they  were  not  justi- 
fiable tliey  were,  at  least,  excusable.     So  seemed  to  tliink  the 
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Government,  for  while  the  court  to  which  Colonel  Turchin's 
acts  were  submitted,  reprimanded  him,  the  Administration  at 
Washington  made  him  Brigadier  General. 

April  29th  General  Mitchell  surprised  Bridgeport,  and  after 
a  sharp  engagement  with  the  small  part  of  the  E-ebel  force, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  surprise,  made  a  stand,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  only  remaining  bridge  between  Florence  and 
Chattanooga. 

His  campaign  was  now  ended.  He  occupied  Huntsville 
in  security,  with  the  railroad  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  his  lines.  The  Tennessee  river  lay  in  his  front,  and 
on  its  further  side  was  all  the  enemy  he  anticipated.  He 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War:  "AU  of  Alabaima  north 
of  the  Tennessee  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 

During  the  month  of  ]\Iay  General  Mitchell  sent  out 
numerous  expeditions  against  small  bodies  of  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  several  warm  skirmishes  took  place. 

When  General  Buell's  army  marched  towards  the  South, 
General  Negley's  brigade  was  left  behind,  as  was  first  stated, 
for  the  protection  of  Nashville,  a  work  wliich  required  sleep- 
less vigilance  and  the  exertion  of  military  power  in  almost 
every  direction.  Under  the  orders  of  General  Mitchell,  Gen- 
eral Negley  advanced  with  his  force  to  Columbia,  where  he 
found  five  thousand  sick  of  Buell's  army.  Disposing  of  these 
by  placing  a  few  in  comfortable  houses,  and  sending  the 
greater  number  back  to  Nashville,  he  divided  his  troops 
among  eight  or  ten  different  points,  which  it  was  important 
to  guard.  The  Thirty-Eighth  Indiana  was  sent  to  Shelby- 
vUle,  from  which  place  it  made  frequent  and  rapid  marches  to 
intercept  John  Morgan's  guerrillas.  But  infantry  soldiers  are 
at  great  disadvantage  in  pursuit  of  cavalry,  and  run  as  it 
might  the  Thirty-Eighth  could  never  catch  John  Morgan. 

On  the  8th  of  May  General  Negley  concentrated  at  Pulaski 
nearly  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  surprise  large  troops  of  Rebel 
cavalry,  which  were  collecting  at  Rogersville.  On  the  13th 
he  left  Pulaski,  and  marched  twelve  miles.  Encamping  a 
few  hours,  the  troops  then  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-one 
miles  in  six  hours.  They  surprised  the  Rebel  pickets,  but 
not  succeeding  in  capturing  them,  the  alarm  was  given  and 
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the  enemy  escaped.  General  Negley  with  his  cavahy  pursued 
to  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  destroy- 
ing ail  the  water-craft  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  with  arrest- 
ing all  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  near 
Florence,  and  aU  the  iron  founders  who  had  been  working  for 
the  supply  of  the  Confederate  army;  with  exacting  from  them 
heavy  bonds  and  their  promise  not  to  sell  anything  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  with  levying  taxes 
upon  prominent  secessionists  to  remunerate  Union  citizens 
for  the  losses  they  had  been  made  to  sustain  by  the  enemy. 
The  expedition  was  not  after  all  a  failure,  and  General  Mitchell 
did  not  by  any  means  consider  it  such.  He  warmly  thanked 
General  Negley  and  the  troops  engaged  with  him. 

General  Negley  had  hardly  returned  to  Columbia,  when 
the  gathering  of  Confederate  cavalry  before  JMcMinnville 
became  so  alarming  that  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
demonstration  before  Chattanooga,  on  the  principle  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  Africa.  He  \vfxs  confident  that  such  a 
demonstration  would  collect  at  that  point  not  only  the  troops 
in  front  of  McMinnville,  but  many  of  the  guerrilla  parties  in 
middle  Tennessee,  and  even  General  Kirby  Smith  with  the 
force  which  was  then  holding  Cumberland  Gap. 

He  was  right.  Pushing  forward  hastily  from  Columbia 
he  passed  through  Pulaski,  Fayetteville  and  Winchester, 
where  he  dispersed  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  and  captured 
a  few  prisoners,  and  he  reached  the  mountains  in  time  to  sur- 
prise General  Adams'  Rebel  cavalry,  with  which  he  had  a 
hand  to  hand  fight,  in  a  narrow  lane,  over  broken  ground.  At 
Jasper  the  safety  of  his  flanks  was  endangered,  and  he  placed 
Colonel  Sill's  brigade  at  Shell  Mound  to  protect  his  right,  and 
a  regiment  at  Battle  Creek  to  guard  his  left  and  rear.  He 
then  ordered  Turchin's  brigade,  which,  with  nearly  all  his 
division,  Mitchell  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  advance  by 
one  road  on  Chattanooga,  and  another  brigade  by  another 
road.  The  attack  was  made  on  tke  7th,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  a  heavy  cannonade,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
enemy  was  driven  from  his  guns,  three  of  which  were  seriously 
injured. 

On  the  same  night  Kkby  Smith,  with  five  thousand  men, 
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arrived  in  Chattanooga  from  Cumberland  Gap.  General 
Negley  had  an  equal  force,  and  might  have  been  successful 
in  a  continued  attack,  but  "taking  into  consideration  the 
exposed  condition  of  both  front  and  rear  of  our  line  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  the  long  line  of  communication  over  a  hardly 
passable  road,  the  liability  of  a  rise  in  the  streams,  the  limited 
supplies  and  the  fact  that  the  expedition  had  accomplished 
all  he  expected  it  to  do,"  he  determined  to  retire. 

If  General  JVIitchell  could  have  received  reinforcements, 
and  if  supplies  could  have  reached  him,  he  at  this  time  would 
have  cleared  East  Tennessee  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment had  already  acquired  more  territory  than  it  could  hold 
without  an  increase  of  military  power,  and  further  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  given  up. 

General  Negley  began  his  retreat  across  the  mountains  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  while  Colonel  Scribner  with  his  reg- 
iment and  a  few  guns  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Confed- 
erates in  Chattanooga.  The  artillery  fire  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  town,  but  Scribner,  of  course,  did  not  follow  up 
his  success.  General  Negley  withdrew  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced,  and,  leaving  the  Thirty-Eighth  at  Shelbyville,  again 
established  himself  in  Columbia.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Thirty-Eighth  moved  to  Stevenson,  where  the  Thirty- Seventh 
was  already  encamped,  and  engaged  in  the  monotonous  and 
wearisome  business  of  guarding  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

MEMPHIS. 

From  out  the  dusk  of  far  receding  centuries 

One  clear,  prophetic  voice  of  warning  calls — 
'Tis  this:  that  in  the  hour  of  trust  and  trial, 

He  who  falters  falls  1  VY.  D.  G. 

Memphis,  the  principal  city  between  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  became  the  object  of  Commodore  Foote's  attentions 
after  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10.  Fifty-eight  and  seventy 
miles  above  the  city,  two  strongholds,  Fort  Pillow  and  Fort 
Randolph,  lay  in  the  way.  These  must  first  be  taken.  On 
the  12th  of  April  the  gunboat  fleet,  accompanied  by  trans- 
ports containing  the  divisions  of  General  Palmer  and  General 
Hamilton,  and  a  part  of  the  command  of  General  Stanley, 
left  New  Madrid  and  stood  down  the  river.  They  anchored 
the  next  day  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Fort  Pillow, 
which  was  situated  on  a  bend  commanding  the  stream  some 
distance  above,  and  consisted  of  a  succession  of  short  breast- 
works, mounted  by  siege-guns.  The  mortars,  brought  down 
by  the  boats,  were  placed  on  the  Arkansas  shore  at  Craighead 
Point,  and  the  daily  operation  commenced  of  sending  a  certain 
number  of  shells  into  the  fort. 

Apparently  Commodore  Foote  had  no  expectation  of  imme- 
diate success,  and,  indeed,  the  result  of  his  expedition  depended 
much  more  upon  the  movements  of  General  Halleck's  array 
before  Corinth,  than  on  any  demonstration  which  might  be 
made  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  week  in  April  General  Pope,  with  his  forces,  in 
which  was  included  the  Fifty-Ninth  Indiana,  left  the  fleet  in 
order  to  swell  the  army  on  the  Tennessee.  Shortly  after- 
wards Commodore  Foote  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  wound  received 
before  Fort  Donelson,  and  he  departed  never  to  return,  and 
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never  again  to  lift  hand  or  voice  in  the  service  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life. 

Captain  Davis  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  The 
land  forces,  which  included  the  Forty-Third  and  Forty-Sixth 
and  part  of  the  time  the  Thirty-Fourth  Indiana,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cameron,  were  landed  in  Arkansas,  near 
Osceola,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  proceed  down 
the  levee  and  through  the  woods,  cross  the  river  below  the 
fort  and  assault  its  rear,  while  the  gunboats  stripped  its  front 
of  gunboat  defences.  The  river  was  very  high,  completely 
overflowing  the  country,  the  attempt  was  consequently  relin- 
quished, and  the  troops  returned  to  the  boats.  "When  the 
waters  had  somewhat  abated  the  effort  was  repeated,  and 
during  several  days  the  men,  wading  in  mud  knee-deep, 
worked  at  the  construction  of  roads.  At  this  time  the  Forty- 
Seventh  anived,  and  with  most  of  the  land  forces  was  engaged 
in  a  severe  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  who,  in  making  a  recon- 
noissance,  discovered  the  Federal  plans.  The  consequence 
was  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Confederate  body  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  fort,  and  the  perma- 
nent retreat  of  the  Federal  troops  to  the  boats. 

Meantime,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  regular  firing 
into  and  out  of  the  fort  continued,  interrupted  in  its  monotony 
only  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  a  fierce  engagement  of  forty- 
five  minutes  duration  occurred  between  the  Union  gunboats 
and  a  Confederate  ram  and  gunboats,  in  which  the  latter 
were  either  destroyed  or  crippled,  while  the  former  suffered 
no  injury. 

June  4th  the  guns  in  the  fort  were  very  unequal  and  eccentric 
in  their  firing,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  Confederates  had  quietly  retreated, 
as  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  Corinth,  first  having  filled 
the  guns,  they  were  obliged  to  leave,  with  double  and  triple 
charges,  and  prepared  them  to  explode.  June  5th  the  Forty- 
Third  and  Forty-Sixth  raised  their  flags  over  Fort  Pillow. 
Fort  Randolph  was  also  found  abandoned. 

The  proud  and  beautiful  metropolis  of  Tennessee  now 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Federal  fleet,  and  not  mthout 
apprehension.     Commodore  Montgomery,  the    Confederate 
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naval  commander,  calmed  anxiety  and  fear  by  repeated  assu- 
rances that  he  could  withstand  and  repulse  any  number  of 
Northern  invaders. 

Before  sunrise  on  a  bright  June  morning,  four  days  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  forts,  Montgomery's  vessels,  eight  in 
number,  formed  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  city,  and  moved 
up  the  river  to  meet  and  challenge  the  approaching  Union 
fleet  of  five  gunboats  and  four  rams.  On  the  levee  and  on 
the  house-tops  spectators  stood  in  almost  breathless  suspense. 

The  Little  Rebel,  Montgomery's  flag-ship,  fired  the  first 
shot.  The  Cairo  replied  with  a  broadside,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  the  boats  were  engaged.  During  the  first  half 
hour  success  varied.  Now  one  and  now  the  other  fleet  seemed 
on  the  point  of  immediate  triumph.  Once  a  joyful  hurra 
rang  along  the  shore  as  a  maneuver  of  the  Federal  vessels 
induced  the  belief  that  the  whole  force  was  retiring.  But 
the  shout  died  away ;  the  battle  continued,  and  victory  grad- 
ually inclined  towards  the  North.  One  after  another  of  the 
Southern  vessels  were  disabled.  The  General  Lovell,  crowded 
with  men,  and  firing  her  guns,  was  struck  aft  by  a  fifty-pound 
ball.  She  went  down  like  lead.  In  four  minutes  the  gurgling 
waters  covered  the  tops  of  her  tall  chimneys.  Of  the  few 
men  who  were  able  to  free  themselves  from  the  sinking  vessel 
not  more  than  twenty  escaped  the  strong  current,  and  these, 
except  two  or  three  who  struggled  to  the  shore,  were  picked 
up  by  seamen  from  the  Union  flag-ship,  who  made  every 
effort  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  beings. 

An  hour  and  three  minutes  after  the  firing  of  the  first  shot 
the  combat  was  decided.  Two  of  the  Confederate  boats 
were  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  two  were  stranded  on  the 
Arkansas  shore,  one  was  wrapt  in  flame  and  smoke,  one  was 
captured,  one  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  and  one, 
the  last,  ended  the  battle  by  crowding  on  all  her  power  and 
turning  her  head  down  the  river. 

The  National  vessels  were  all  unhurt,  and  but  one  man, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  devoted,  lost 
his  life. 

Had  Providence  intended  to  humble  the  haughty  Memphians 
by  one  stroke,  to  the  human  mind,  none  could  have  been  more 
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sure  or  signal  than  the  total  and  swift  destruction  of  their 
city's  only  bulwark  under  theii-  eyes,  and  almost  within  the 
sound  of  their  voices. 

Without  further  resistance  Memphis  surrendered  to  what 
she  impotently  termed  the  "brute  force"  of  the  Northern 
invaders.  Arrangements  were  scarcely  effected  when  a 
drunlcen  sailor  who  had  been  shut  up  in  a  gunboat  several 
months  marched  the  whole  length  of  the  main  street  with  a 
black  woman  on  each  arm.  He  was  seized  and  locked  up  in 
the  guard-house  by  some  superior  officer,  but  his  poor  jolie 
exasperated  the  citizens  almost  as  much  as  the  success  of  the 
Northern  fleet. 

Colonel  Fitch,  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Indiana,  assumed  mili- 
tary authority,  and  undertoolc  the  task  of  subjecting  the  rebel- 
lious city  to  the  control  of  law  and  order.  The  citizens 
asserted  that  they  were  divided  into  two  or  three  parties,  but 
in  fact,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  they  formed  only  differ- 
ent shades  of  one  party,  and  that  opposed  to  the  Government. 
Nearly  all  patriots  went  North  when  they  found  they  could 
not  express  nor  even  hold  their  sentiments  with  safety.  Some 
who  had  hitherto  warmly  aided  and  abetted  the  Confederacy 
were  now  converts  to  success;  some  who  were  sincerely 
attached  to  their  country  were  afraid  to  declare  themselves, 
lest  the  Union  rule  should  be  temporary ;  a  few  were  both 
faithful  and  frank;  but  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  the 
present  population  seemed  to  be  composed  of  outspoken 
secessionists,  men  who  on  the  assertion  of  their  independence, 
and  while  they  yet  did  not  imagine  the  miseries  of  war,  strode 
the  streets  like  gods,  inflated  with  the  touch  and  taste  of  for- 
bidden fruit.  Now  that  unanticipated  evil  had  fallen  on  them, 
then-  bearing  was  little  less  lofty.  They  arrogantly  advised 
Colonel  Fitch  as  to  the  true  modes  of  conciliation.  They 
considered  that  the  introduction  of  provost  guards,  the  exer- 
cise of  military  power,  the  requirement  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  inquiry  into 
the  coming  and  going  of  citizens,  might  alarm  or  exasperate 
the  people.  They  dwelt  much  and  fondly  on  two  weighty 
words,  exasperation  on  the  one  side,  and  conciliation  on  the 
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other.     They  insisted  on  calling  the  United  States  army  the 
"enemy,"  and  the  Confederate  troops  "our  forces." 

To  assure  the  timid  of  protection,  to  confirm  the  doubting, 
to  convince  the  selfish,  to  reward  the  faithful,  to  punish  the 
traitorous  and  rebellious,  in  short  to  start  again  the  wheels 
of  Government,  and  to  do  it  without  friction,  might  weU 
perplex  the  brain  of  an  administrator  of  municipal  affairs. 
Colonel  Fitch,  in  harmony  with  the  custom  by  which  each 
military  ruler  applied  the  "  rose-water  policy"  of  the  Govern- 
ment, somewhat  according  to  his  own  principles,  went  to  the 
very  extreme  of  patience  and  conciliation.  He  retained  in 
office  the  city  council  and  police  force,  although  they  had 
faithfully  served  the  Rebel  rulers.  He  allowed  any  individual 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  go  North,  or  to  ship  goods 
for  the  North.  He  exhorted  residents  who  had  fled  from  their 
homes  to  return,  and  merchants  and  others  who  had  aban- 
doned their  business  to  re-open  their  stores  and  shops.  That 
he  succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Memphis  newspapers  of  that  date : 

From  the  Memphis  Argus  of  June  ipth. 

Thus  far  the  Federal  commanders  and  soldiers  have  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  manner  unexceptionable  to  the  people. 
So  long  as  their  present  conduct  is  maintained,  there  will  be 
no  clashes  with  the  citizens.  A  spirit  of  riot  never  existed  in 
Memphis,  and  can  only  be  called  into  life  by  persecution. 

From  the  Avalanche  of  the  10th. 

It  is  due  to  frankness  to  state  that  our  present  rulers  have 
acted  with  marked  propriety  since  their  arrival  in  our  city. 
They  are  orderly,  disciplined  and  well-behaved.  In  this 
respect  our  people  have  been  much  disappointed. 

From  the  Avalanche,  of  the  10th. 

AN    IMPORTANT    ORDER. 

"We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  specially  to  the  order 
of  General  Fitch,  upon  the  subject  of  slaves.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  cannot  fail  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many  of  our  people  upon  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  the  South.     "With  candor  and  truth  we  can  say  that  Gen- 
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eral  Fitch,  while  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  always  stood 
by  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South. 

Headquarters  on  Steamer  Von  Phul, 
2d  Brigade,  3d  Division,  District  of  Mississippi, 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  June  8,  1862. 
General  Order,  No.  10. 

All  negroes,  except  those  who  came  with  the  command  to 
this  place,  and  of  whom  descriptive  lists  are  filed  at  these 
headquarters,  will  be  excluded  from  the  lines  and  boats. 

Any  officer  or  soldier  violating  or  conniving  at  a  violation 
of  this  order,  will  be  severely  and  promptly  punished. 

This  order  will  be  read  at  the  heads  of  companies  to-mor- 
row, 9th  instant,  and  at  guard-mounting  every  morning  for 
a  week.  G.  N.  Fitch, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

So  much  cotton  and  sugar  had  been  destroyed  by  Confed- 
erate authorities  that  it  was  supposed  but  little  remained  in 
the  city  or  country,  but  the  city  alone  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  those 
staples,  and  they  now  began  to  find  their  way  to  the  wharf, 
from  garret  and  cellar,  from  meal-bag  and  pit.  Opening  the 
post  office  was  like  opening  sluice-gates.  The  citizens  mailed 
a  thousand  letters  the  first  day. 

June  13th  Colonel  Slack  with  his  regiment  arrived  from 
Tiptonville.  By  platoons,  bearing  the  National  flag  and  the 
regimental  colors,  the  Forty-Seventh  marched  through  the 
city  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  encamped  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  river.  The  sidewalks  and  win- 
dows were  full  of  silent  spectators.  The  Chaplain  of  the 
Forty- Seventh,  Mr.  Sawyer,  preached  the  next  Sunday  in  a 
church  from  which,  before  the  war,  he  was  expelled  on  account 
of  the  Union  sentiments.  The  Thirty-Fourth  arrived  soon 
after,  and  marched  along  the  streets,  making  also  a  gallant 
appearance.  The  Forty-Sixth  disembarked,  but  returned 
the  next  day  to  the  boats,  where,  with  the  Forty-Tliird,  it 
had  been  in  a  miserably  crowded  and  uncomfortable  condi- 
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tion  for  more  than  two  months,  with  but  the  intermission  of 
the  few  days  in  the  mud  and  water  opposite  Fort  Pillow. 

Colonel  Slack  assumed  command  of  the  city,  and  issued 
the  following  order: 

"  Hereafter  the  dealing  in  and  passage  of  currency  known 
as  Confederate  Scrip  or  Confederate  Notes  is  positively  pro- 
hibited, and  the  use  thereof  as  a  circulating  medium  is 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  imposition  upon  the  ignorant  and  deluded. 

"All  persons  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  order 
will  be  promptly  arrested  and  severely  punished  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities." 

The  city  authorities,  indignant  with  this  rough  handling, 
remonstrated,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  matter  for  sLxty 
days  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  people.  Colonel 
Slack  refused,  saying  in  the  close  of  his  reply : 

"  The  calamity  of  having  to  contend  with  a  depreciated 
currency  will  come  upon  the  people  sooner  or  later,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  as  well  come  now  as  sixty  days 
hence. 

"  Those  who  have  been  the  most  active  in  getting  up  this 
wicked  rebellion  are  the  individuals  whose  pockets  are  lined 
with  Confederate  notes,  and  if  sixty  days'  time  should  be 
given  them,  it  is  only  giving  that  much  time  for  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  issue  to  get  rid  of  it  without  loss,  and 
the  worthless  trash  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  unsus- 
pecting and  the  credulous,  who  have  always  been  the  dupes 
of  designing  Shylocks." 

Colonel  Slack  received  few  compliments  from  Southern 
papers.  He  was  gratified,  hovv^ever,  by  hearing  now  and  then 
of  the  utterance  of  sentiments  which  were  so  sincerely  loyal 
that  they  could  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

One  day  an  old  man  was  seen  intently  gazing  on  the 
American  flag  as  it  floated  above  one  of  the  hotels.  "  Don't 
you  like  that  flag  ?  "  asked  a  soldier.  "  I  love  that  flag,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "  I  live  in  IMississippi,  where  they  won't  let  it 
be  raised ;  but  I  love  it.  I  carried  it  through  the  Lidian  wars 
and  at  New  Orleans  under  General  Jackson.  I  love  my 
country,  but  they  call  me  a  traitor  now." 
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An  incident  of  a  different  character,  but  equally  worthy  of 
note,  occurred  at  this  time.  Mr.  Meldrum,  of  Madison,  wh3e 
visiting  Memphis,  strolled  out  to  the  cemetery.  Approaching 
several  men  who  were  engaged  in  digging  a  grave,  he  asked 
if  the  grave  was  for  a  soldier.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  For 
an  Indiana  soldier  ?  "  he  asked  again.  The  answer  was  again, 
"  Yes.'  A  carriage  containing  two  ladies  entered  the  grave- 
yard, and  driving  up  to  the  group  stopped.  The  elder  of  the 
ladies  stepped  out,  and,  after  looking  about,  said  to  the  other, 
"  Come,  you  need  not  be  ajDraid  on  account  of  your  dress, 
they  are  only  hospital  soldiers."  The  young  lady  obeyed, 
displaying  as  she  alighted  a  dress  made  of  the  Confederate 
flag.  "For  whom  are  you  digging  that  grave?"  asked  the 
elder;  on  receiving  the  reply  she  added,  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  every  one  of  you,  every  Northern  soldier,  put  into  just 
such  a  hole  as  that,"  She  continued  asking  questions  and 
making  remarks,  all  of  the  same  odious  and  unwomanly 
character.  The  soldiers  answered  her  politely  and  respect- 
fully, but  Mr.  Meldrum  endeavored  to  convince  her  that  she 
was  wrong  in  indulging  such  a  state  of  feeling.  He  might 
as  well  have  argued  with  the  wind. 

On  the  2d  of  June  General  Wallace's  division  left  Corinth 
to  co-operate  with  the  fleet,  and  to  unite  with  the  Forty- 
Third  and  Forty-Sixth  in  the  expected  attack  on  Memphis. 
It  passed  through  Purdy,  Bolivar  and  Summerville,  and  left 
the  beautiful  and  cultivated  region  in  which  those  towns  are 
situated  as  beautiful  and  prosperous  as  it  found  it  Once  or 
twice  an  ill-natured  secessionist  living  on  the  route  hid  his 
well-bucket  to  deprive  the  troops  of  the  refreshment  of  a  cup 
of  cold  water ;  but  oftener  the  people,  either  from  fear  or  love^ 
set  tubs  and  buckets  brimming  with  the  crystal  liquid  by  the- 
roadside.  Whether  it  was  from  fear  or  love  they  earned  a 
blessing.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  heat  was  intense^  a» 
summer  had  now  set  in  with  all  its  usual  southern  severity, 
not  a  breath  of  air  moved,  not  a  drop  of  moisture  fell,  the 
smaller  streams  were  dried  up,  the  roads  were  dusty,  yet  the 
division,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  marched  on  an  average 
fifteen  miles  a  day  for  five  days. 

In  Summerville  a  young  lady  met  the  Twenty-Fourfb 
28 
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Indiana,  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Many  days  had  it 
been  since  the  troops  had  seen  the  National  flag  in  any  but 
military  hands.  They  halted  and  gave  three  cheers  to  the 
brave,  warm-hearted  girl,  while  the  band  struck  up  the  "  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

Rest  was  allowed  at  Bolivar  and  at  Union  Station.  About 
noon  of  June  17th  General  "Wallace,  accompanied  by  a  few 
officers,  all  dusty,  jaded  and  sun-burnt,  arrived  in  Memphis, 
the  tidings  of  the  surrender  having  reached  them,  and  has- 
tened their  advance.  The  troops  began  to  come  in  at  mid- 
night in  a  terrible  storm. 

General  Wallace  assumed  command  of  the  city  by  virtue 
of  his  rank,  and  detennined  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bitter 
tone  of  the  Memphis  Argvs,  one  of  the  chief  newspapers  of 
the  city.  Accordingly  he  placed  the  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  of  the  New  York  Herald  at  the  edi- 
tor's table,  although  he  left  the  pecuniary  business  of  the 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors. 

Hundreds  of  citizens,  allowing  curiosity  to  overcome  pride, 
attended  the  first  dress  parade  of  the  Eleventh  regiment, 
which  was  famous  for  its  military  accomplishments,  and  in 
spite  of  the  brown  faces  of  the  soldiers,  their  dusty  and  worn 
dress,  and  the  stiU  more  objectionable  color  of  then-  uniform, 
the  spectators  actually  applauded  the  skill  and  grace  of  their 
evolutions,  and  in  their  remarks  to  each  other  admitted  that 
it  would  be  "  a  hard  day's  work  to  whip  that  regiment." 

General  Wallace  remained  but  a  few  days,  and  the  authority 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Slack,  who  issued  an 
order  requiring  all  city  officials  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
within  three  days.  The  citizens  were  as  usual  exasperated, 
and  submitted  with  their  usual  ill-grace.  In  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  law  they  felt  much  as  he  must  feel 
who  becomes  acquainted  with  a  hedge  by  running  into  its 
thorns. 

When  General  Grant  established  his  headquarters  in  Mem- 
phis, as  he  did  in  June,  he  found  that  constant  commmiica- 
tion  existed  between  men  in  the  Rebel  army  and  their  friends 
in  the  city,  and  accordingly  ordered  the  families  of  all  persons 
in  the  Confederate  array,  or  in  the  employ  of  the  Confederate 
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Government,  to  move  South  beyond  the  Imes  in  five  days 
from  the  date  of  his  order,  or  take  an  oath  that  they  had  not 
furnished  information  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  would  not 
give  intelligence  to  him  in  the  future. 

After  a  short  administration  General  Grant  returned  to 
Corinth,  leaving  the  reins  in  the  hands  of  General  A.  P, 
Hovey,  who,  still  increasing  the  rigor  of  Federal  rule,  required 
all  male  residents  of  the  city  betw^een  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Between  one 
and  two  thousand  succumbed,  and  five  hmidred  who  refused 
were  exiled  from  the  city. 

The  measm-e  subjected  General  Kovey  to  severe  criticism. 
The  New  York  Herald,  echoed  by  minor  papers,  sneered  at 
the  nine  days'  Indiana  commandant,  insinuating  that,  clothed 
with  a  little  brief  authority,  he  was  led  into  indiscreet  arro- 
gance, and  accused  him  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
Rebel  army  by  the  addition  of  at  least  a  thousand  men. 
Admitting  the  accusation.  General  Hovey  considered  a  thous- 
and armed  enemies  without  the  Federal  lines  less  dangerous 
than  a  thousand  enemies  within,  even  though  the  latter  should 
be  armed  only  with  a  bitter  and  venomous  tongue. 

General  Sherman  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  on  taking 
■command  of  the  post  confirmed  Hovey's  order,  and  added 
restrictions  upon  trade  for  the  pm-pose  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  gold,  silver  and  treasiuy  notes  into  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  also  took  possession  of  all  vacant  stores  and 
houses,  wdth  the  promise  of  turning  them  over  to  their  owners 
on  proof  of  loyalty. 

AYithin  six  weeks  the  post  at  ]\Iemphis  was  held  by  six 
commandants,  each  one  of  which  added  to  the  severity  of  his 
predecessor.  It  would  have  been  evident  to  any  ordinary 
people  that  they  were  conquered.  But  Southern  understand- 
ing is  obtuse,  and  the  Memphians  still  talked,  though  with 
bated  breath,  of  the  certain  triumph  of  their  sacred  cause. 
Sacred  indeed  is  the  ancient  cause  of  ambition  and  aristoc- 
racy, if  blood  and  tears  and  time  can  sanctify.  What  grander 
galaxy  in  history  than  Satan  and  Eve  and  Nimrod,  than  the 
Spartans  and  the  Patricians,  than  Louis  le  Grand  and  Tilly 
and  the  bleeding,  love-locked  cavaliers? 
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Step  by  step  the  stern  power  of  that  Government  which 
hitherto  had  been  so  lenient  that  its  restraints  could  not  be 
felt,  moved  on  towards  a  firm  re-establishment.  Treason 
began  to  hush  even  its  whisperings,  and  an  unmistakable 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  pervade  the  community. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIIL 

CUMBERLAND   FORD, 

Freedom's  soil  has  only  place  _ 

For  a  free  and  fearless  race — 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

—  Whittier. 

Cumberland  Gap  is  the  only  pass  in  a  mountain  nearly 
eighty  miles  in  length,  Roger's  Gap  and  Big  Creek  Gap  being 
roads  over  accessible  peaks,  not  depressions  or  breaks  in  the 
rocks.  They  are  from  ten  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  exceedingly  rugged,  while 
the  road  through  the  notch  is  good,  and  not  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  high.  The  mountains  are  abrupt  and  wild, 
clothed  and  crowned  with  the  usual  dark  ever-green  foliage  of 
mountains,  and  sparkling  with  springs  and  rills.  South  of 
the  pass  is  a  little  semi-circular  valley,  in  which  a  clear  stream, 
gushing  from  the  mountain  side,  and  a  busy  mill  did  constant 
service  to  either  Confederate  or  Federal  cause  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war. 

The  Confederates  formed  one  of  their  first  encampments 
in  1861  in  this  lofty  and  secure  valley,  while  in  the  pass,  and 
on  points  commanding  it,  they  built  four  or  five  of  their 
earliest  fortifications.  East  Tennessee  was  thus  held  in  their 
grasp,  and  the  railroad  line  of  communication  between  Rich- 
mond and  Alabama  was  preserved  from  any  direct  northern 
attack.  Ten  miles  northwest  of  the  Gap,  Cumberland  river, 
after  winding  its  way  with  little  obstruction  among  the  moun- 
tains, is  suddenly  and  sharply  driven  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  by  protruding  rocks,  until  at  last  it  finds  an  outlet  through 
hollows,  which  allow  also  the  passage  of  a  road.  Here  is 
Cumberland  Ford,  beautiful  to  poet  and  painter  if  they  ever 
wander  to  so  comfortless  a  region,  beloved  by  the  fervid  souls 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountaineers,  but  dreary  in  the 
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memory  of  the  United  States  soldiers  who  held  it  in  1862, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  June.  To  them 
the  rugged  peaks  only  shut  out  the  fair  expanse  of  heaven ;. 
the  whispering  pines,  the  rusMng  river,  were  always  lonesome 
and  sad;  the  little  fields,  stripped  and  peeled  by  winter  and 
by  the  merciless  hands  of  Zollicoffer's  troops,  and  barren  even 
in  the  prolific  month  of  June,  told  only  of  ugly  and  doleful 
poverty.  Life  at  Cumberland  Ford  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
scenery.  It  was  made  up  of  standing  picket  on  sullen  rocksy 
of  guarding  dark  ravines,  of  scouting  with  little  result,  of 
preparing  for  expeditions  which  seldom  took  place,  of  hungry 
days  when  waiting  for  the  wagon  was  the  sole  occupation, 
and,  for  too  many,  of  fever  in  crowded  hospitals. 

General  George  Morgan  had  command  of  the  post,  and 
of  the  seventh  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Like  many 
another  officer  in  our  army,  General  Morgan  carried  a  weight 
of  prejudice  which  prevented  the  exertion  of  liis  capacity  to 
its  full  extent.  He  was  never  especially  beloved  or  honored, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  lost  even  the  confidence  of  his- 
troops,  a  misfortune  to  them,  if  not  to  him.  One  brigade  in 
the  division  was  made  up  of  Tennesseeans,  and  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Spears,  of  East  Tennessee.  The 
Forty-Ninth  Indiana  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  to  reach 
the  place.  It  was  more  than  a  month  sounding  the  depths' 
of  Kentucky  soU  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  betweeii 
Bardstown  and  Cumberland  Ford.  The  single  road  from 
London  to  the  river,  though  stony,  hilly,  muddy  and  cut  up 
by  travel,  was  scarcely  worse  than  the  roads  the  regiment 
was  obliged  to  pursue  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Colonel 
Ray,  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  upright  men  in  whose 
care  a  regiment  was  ever  placed,  took  aU  the  necessary  steps 
during  this  long  and  fatiguing  march  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  his  men ;  he  watched  over  their  character 
with  equal  attention,  and  on  his  arrival  had  the  pleasure  of 
reporting  that  his  regiment  had  not  been  guilty  of  a  single 
misdemeanor.  To  the  correctness  of  his  report  the  stock  and 
farms  of  both  Union  and  Rebel  civilians  along  the  line  bore 
ample  testimony. 

March  11th,  with  five  days'  provisions,  and  without  tenta 
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and  wagons,  a  reconnoitring  party  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  in  which  were  included  parts  of  two  companies  of  the 
Forty-Ninth,  started  over  the  mountains  by  way  of  Big  Creek 
Gap.  General  Carter  was  in  command,  and  the  second 
officer  in  rank  was  Lieutent-Colonel  Keigwin,  of  the  Forty- 
Ninth.  The  troops  clambered  among  the  rocks  all  night  of 
the  13th,  at  daybreak  attacked  a  camp  of  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  tents,  horses,  mules,  wagons  and  twenty 
prisoners.  Moving  on  to  Jacksonborough,  only  thirty-seven 
miles  from  Knoxville,  and  to  Fincastle,  they  at  each  place 
repeated  the  attack,  and  each  time  with  a  like  result. 

On  this  expedition  the  troops  which  belonged  to  the  Six- 
teenth Ohio  and  the  Forty-Ninth  Indiana  went  close  to  the 
Gap.  "And  I  saw,"  writes  an  officer  of  the  Forty- Ninth  to 
his  wife,  -'for  the  first  time  a  Rebel  army, — men  pretending 
to  be  Americans, — in  arms  against  their  country.  About  five 
hundred  marched  out  of  their  camp  to  their  works,  and  of  all 
the  ragamufEns  I  ever  saw  that  crowd  would  take  the  pre- 
mium. 

"  In  company  with  General  Carter  and  ten  or  twelve  others 
I  went  so  close  to  their  works  that  I  could  hear  them  talk, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  could  distinguish  every  marked 
featm-e,  even  the  stars  on  their  accursed  flag,  count  their 
cannon,  and  carefully  examine  their  entire  fortifications.  Their 
works  were  full  of  men,  as  busy  as  ants  in  a  sand-pile. 

"After  we  had  spent  the  entire  afternoon  in  leisurely  exam- 
ining their  fortffications,  we  dropped  back  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  and  bivouacked  on  a  small  oak  ridge,  in  fuU  view  from 
the  Gap.  We  could  plainly  see  their  watch-fires,  and  our 
boys  soundly  slept,  with  four  thousand  Rebels  within  four 
miles. 

"Many  of  the  Rebels  are  undisciplined  troops,  lately 
enlisted,  and  poorly  armed.  Their  cannon  are  smaU,  not  by 
any  means  equalling  ours.  The  position  they  occupy  could 
be  made  very  strong,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  impregnable  to 
men  actuated  as  ours  are. 

"  The  Union  men  of  the  adjoining  counties  in  Tennessee 
are  still  flocldng  to  our  army;  nearly  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred have  joined  since  we  came  here." 
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The  reconnoissance  was  so  successful  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  fortifications,  and  on 
the  21st  of  March  nearly  three  thousand  troops  left  the  ford 
for  that  purpose.  In  skirmishing  the  Rebels  were  driven  back, 
but  no  impression  was  made  on  the  fortifications  by  a  fierce 
cannonade,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

In  April  the  Forty-Ninth  was  greatly  reduced  by  sickness, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  hardship,  and  which  was  increased 
in  severity  by  the  want  of  sanitary  stores,  damaged  bacon  and 
hard-tack,  being,  for  a  time,  on  account  of  distance  from  the 
base  of  supplies,  almost  the  only  articles  of  food  furnished 
to  either  camp  or  hospital.  Colonel  Ray,  after  failing  in 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  means  for  the  amelioration  of  suf- 
fering, almost  in  despair  reported  to  Governor  Morton  that 
he  had  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  sick  list,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continued  increase  in  the  number  for  the  want  of 
necessaries.     The  following  reply  was  immediately  received : 

"  Colonel  Ray — The  Governor  will  send  you  a  good  lot  of 
supplies,  and  two  additional  surgeons,  immediately,  via  Lex- 
ington. Never  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  any  assistance.  It 
will  be  promptly  given.  W.  R.  Holloway, 

Private  Secretary. 

The  supplies  came  without  delay,  and  were  received  with 
a  gratitude  which  cannot  be  described.  The  kindly  remem- 
brance of  home  friends  seemed  to  repay  the  sufferers  for  every 
hardship.  But  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  regiment  were 
with  the  dead,  where  there  is  no  more  a  reward,  and  no  more 
a  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun. 

Governor  Morton  requested  General  Buell  to  order  the 
regiment  to  some  healthier  point,  where  more  and  better  care 
could  be  taken  of  the  sick,  and  the  convalescent  could  more 
rapidly  recruit.  But  General  Buell  refused.  Governor  Morton 
then  applied  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who  refused  to  allow 
a  removal  of  the  entire  regiment,  but  gave  permission  to 
General  Morgan  to  do  what  he  chose  with  the  sick.  Colo- 
nel Ray  then  made  Ms  representations  directly  to  General 
Morgan,  and  received  an  order  for  their  removal  to  Lexington, 
whither  they  were  conveyed  without  delay  in  Government 
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The  regiment  numbered  for  duty  at  this  time  about  twt> 
hundred  men,  and  was  almost  constantly  on  duty  until 
April  30th,  when  camp  duties  ceased  for  a  time,  and  a  third 
movement  was  made  against  Cumberland  Gap.  The  attempt 
was  again  a  failure. 

This  same  month  the  Thirty-Third  arrived,  men,  horses  and 
mules  together  dragging  artillery  and  wagons.  The  Thirty- 
Third  was  nine  hundred  strong,  and  in  fine  order.  Other 
reinforcements  were  received,  but  General  Morgan  delayed 
until  June  before  he  made  a  decided  forward  movement  He 
tlien  advanced  in  co-operation  with  General  Mitchell's  expe- 
dition against  Chattanooga. 

Starting  on  the  12th,  the  division  wound  its  difficult  way 
eighteen  mUes  west  to  Roger's  Gap,  and  hoisted  cannon  and 
wagons,  by  means  of  pulleys  and  ropes  and  strong  arms,  over 
the  rocks  and  down  to  Powell's  Valley  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  night  when  the  work  was  achieved,  the  moon  had  set, 
and  darkness  hid  all  the  landscape,  but  the  Tennesseeans  in 
imagination  saw  their  homes,  and  wept  with  joy.  They  were 
doomed  to  one  more  disappointment.  Just  as  they  were 
ready  to  advance  to  the  pass  and  give  the  finishing  stroke  to 
their  work,  they  were  ordered,  by  a  dispatch  from  General 
Buell,  to  retrace  their  steps,  not  only  to  the  river,  but  back  to 
Williamsburg,  Kentucky,  and  there  encamp.  Again  the  heavy 
guns  were  lifted  over  the  precipitous  steeps ;  again  the  men 
climbed  after  them,  and  toiled  all  day  along  the  mountain 
side  to  hear  at  evening  an  order  bidding  them  to  turn  and 
scale  the  rocks  once  more. 

The  pass  was  abandoned.  General  Mitchell's  advance  to 
Chattanooga,  and  the  movement  of  Morgan's  division,  which 
was  said  to  be  thirty  thousand  strong,  convinced  the  Confed- 
erates they  were  about  to  be  shut  up  in  the  mountain.  As 
they  were  supplied  with  only  a  small  amount  of  food  and 
ammunition,  and  a  siege  could  but  result  in  their  starvation 
or  theii  surrender,  they  hastily  departed. 

The  tidings  of  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  and  of  the 
approach  of  the  Union  troops,  spread  far  and  wide  through 
the  valleys  of  the  region,  and  before  the  pass  was  reached  the 
division  was  met  by  throngs  of  anxious  and  joyful  country 
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people.  The  Tennessee  soldiers  left  the  ranks  and  dropped 
their  guns  to  clasp  hands  to  which  they  had  long  been  stran- 
gers, to  take  in  their  arms  prattling  children  who  had  forgotten 
them,  and  to  comfort  their  fearful  and  trembling  friends  with 
the  hope  that  peace  was  at  hand.  They  sat  down  on  the 
rocks  to  tell  of  their  escape,  of  their  trials  among  strangers, 
of  their  hospital  life,  of  their  home-sickness,  and  their  anxietieSj 
and  to  ask  what  had  been  the  shelter  of  the  family  when  the 
old  cabin  was  burned,  what  the  clothing  when  the  web  was 
stolen  from  the  loom,  and  what  the  food  when  the  plough  and 
the  harrow  were  broken,  and  the  grain  was  fired  in  the  field. 
Such  meetings  do  not  come  in  many  lives,  nor  are  they 
repeated  in  any. 

But  there  were  wistful  eyes  which  scanned  the  ranks  in 
vain.  No  answering  glance  met  theirs.  Death  had  dealt 
hard  with  the  refugees.  Many  who  had  proudly  joined  the 
Union  army,  and  had  looked  forward  to  the  moment  of  return 
with  an  unspeakable  longing,  were  lying  now  in  their  silent 
graves  far  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

INDIANA  TROOPS  IN  VIKGINIA. 

Leaving  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  where  Indiana 
soldiers  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri,  in  the  wilds  of  Ai-kansas, 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  among  the  hills  of 
Mississippi,  in  the  towns  of  Northern  Alabama,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee,  and  along  the  railroads  and  navigable 
streams  of  the  recovered  territory,  guarded  their  hard  won 
acquisitions,  it  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  our  troops  in 
Virginia. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Ninth,  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
regiments  to  Kentucky,  there  remained  in  the  Old  Dominion 
the  Seventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Sixteenth, 
Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty- Seventh  Indiana  infantry 
regiments,  with  three  bodies  of  cavalry,  two  of  which  v/ere 
independent  companies,  Bracken's  cavalry  and  Stewart's 
cavalr}\  During  several  months  the  latter  was  separated 
from  all  other  Indiana  troops,  and  engaged  in  scouting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Clarksburg,  and  skirmishing  and  reconnoi- 
tring in  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  18&1  were  as  active  and  almost 
as  eventful  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  as  in  the  Lam-el  and 
Cheat  mountains.  While  General  Garnet  fortified  himself 
on  Laurel  Hill,  General  Wise  sought  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Gauley,  and  was  saved  from  the  defeat 
which  demolished  the  army  of  the  former  only  by  superior 
agihty.  In  August  he  was  chagrined  by  receiving  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Floyd,  who  outranked  him.  While  it 
accorded  with  his  own,  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  supe- 
rior, but  he  demurred  when  Floyd,  having  fortified  the  cliffs 
of  the  Gauley  at  Carnifax  Ferry,  and  arranged  to  attack  the 
rear  of  the  Union  troops,  under  General  Cox,  on  the  Kana- 
wha, ordered  him  to  advance  with  reinforcements.     He  saw 
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no  reason  for  abandoning  plans  he  had  himself  made  for 
attaining  the  same  object,  until  he  failed  in  their  execution. 
It  was  then  too  late  to  reinforce  Floyd,  and  he  retreated 
thirty  miles,  to  the  Sewell,  fortified  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and,  ^^dth  open  reference  to  the  enemy,  but  a  covert  allusion 
to  his  rival,  called  his  position  Camp  Defiance.  It  was  well 
for  the  Union  force  that  the  independence  or  the  combative- 
ness  of  Henry  A.  Wise  asserted  itself  so  decidedly  at  this 
particular  juncture. 

General  Rosecrans,  shortly  after  entering  upon  his  duties 
as  commander  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  West  Virginia, 
and  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  established  himself  in 
Clarksburg,  from  which  point  he  could  communicate  with 
both  the  Cheat  mountains  and  the  Kanawha  Valley.  When 
General  Cox,  who  was  in  the  VaUey,  became  hard  pressed, 
Floyd  and  Wise  with  superior  numbers  both  upon  him. 
General  Rosecrans  determined  to  take  the  field.  Accordingly 
he  set  out  the  last  day  of  August,  with  about  ten  thousand 
men.  His  army  made  an  imposing  appearance,  stretching 
over  mountain  and  through  defile,  yet  the  country  people  con- 
stantly expressed  apprehension  for  its  safety,  asserting  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  small  force  from  some  secure  point  to 
give  it  a  decisive  check.  The  General  was  frequently  the 
recipient  of  advice,  which,  though  bestowed  with  simplicity, 
was  received  with  attention.  An  old  woman  shouted  from 
her  cabin  door,  "  You'd  better  take  care,  Floyd's  in  a  mighty 
strong,  ugly  place.  "  Her  earnestness  excited  a  smile,  but 
these  warnings  were  all  regarded,  and  the  march  was  made 
with  extreme  caution.  Skirmishers  were  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  among  them  none  were  more  lively  and  thorough 
than  Stewart's  cavalry,  which,  since  its  arrival  at  Clarksburg, 
had  been  called  the  escort  or  body-guard  of  the  General. 

From  the  top  of  a  hill  which  commanded  the  little  town 
of  Summersville,  the  cavakymen  obtained  their  first  glimpse 
of  a  Rebel  force,  which  had  been  hovering  about  since  the 
advance  commenced.  They  gave  chase,  but  with  no  other 
result  than  the  capture  of  two  militiamen  wearing  the  Rebel 
uniform  of  that  region,  a  green  hunting-shirt  and  a  hat  with 
the  odd  decoration  of  a  strip  of  white  cloth.     The  prisoners 
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would  give  no  information  except  that  General  Floyd's  posi- 
tion was  invulnerable. 

The  road  was  now  so  narrow,  the  mountains  so  rough, 
steep  and  densely  wooded,  that  the  cavalry  scouts  found  their 
work  exceedingly  difficult.  At  last  they  discovered  and 
reported  the  enemy  strongly  posted  on  cliffs  which  overhung 
the  Gauley,  and  which  were  covered  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks  by  a  tangled  and  apparently  inaccessible  woods.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  immediately  sent  out  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party,  with  directions  to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  recon- 
noissance,  however,  resulted  in  a  severe  action,  which  continued 
until  night,  more  than  four  hours.  The  troops  had  marched 
seventeen  miles  since  morning,  and  they  sank  to  rest  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  which  would  have  been  utter,  but  for  the 
expectation  of  assaulting  the  fortifications  on  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning  no  opposition  was  met,  the  camp  was  found 
deserted,  and  the  remains  of  a  slight  log  bridge  hanging  over 
the  wild  torrent  of  the  Gauley  betrayed  the  means  by  which 
General  Floyd  had  escaped.  Rosecrans  attempted  no  pursuit 
until  two  weeks  had  elapsed. 

Meantime  General  Lee,  baffled  on  the  Cheat  mountains, 
removed  to  Mount  Sewell,  increasing  the  number  of  troops 
at  that  point  to  twenty  thousand.  He  extended  the  breast- 
works four  miles,  and  strengthened  the  position  until  it  was 
invulnerable  to  any  force  which  Rosecrans  could  bring,  then 
reckoning  on  the  rashness  which  had  led  to  the  attack  on  the 
fortifications  at  Carnifax  Ferry  he  quietly  waited.  But  the 
Union  General  did  not  play  into  his  hands  as  he  expected. 
Rosecrans  watched  the  bristling  mountain  during  a  period  of 
nearly  two  weeks ;  his  scouts  meanwhile  penetrating  and  scour- 
ing woods  and  gullies,  without  discovering  a  weak  point  in  the 
fortifications,  or  even  meeting  with  a  stray  party  of  Rebel 
troops.  When  satisfied  of  Lee's  determination  to  remain 
within  his  works,  he  retired,  and  fortified  himself  on  the 
Kanawha,  three  miles  above  the  Gauley.  Floyd,  Lee  and 
Wise  having  gone  to  Richmojid  and  left  him  in  command, 
followed,  and  confronted  him  from  an  opposite  bluff.  Here 
again  both  combatants,  now  about  equal  in  number,  and 
within  intrenchments  of  equal  strength,  remained  stationary, 
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each  daring  the  other  to  make  the  first  move.  General  Floyd's 
position  commanded  the  road  used  by  the  Union  teamsters, 
and  enabled  him  at  one  time  to  cut  off  supplies,  but  with  this 
exception  neither  party,  during  several  weeks,  gained  an 
advantage. 

General  Rosecrans  at  length  perceived  some  indications 
of  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  resolved  to  flank 
and  surprise  him.  Unfortunately  he  suffered  a  defeat,  never- 
theless the  attempt  hastened  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate 
force,  and  in  consequence  closed,  for  the  present,  operations  in 
the  Kanawha  regions. 

In  October  Captain  Stewart  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant  Kirtley,  who  was  superseded  in  March  by 
Lieutenant  Sharra.  INIeantime  the  company  was  included 
in  the  First  cavalry.  Colonel  Baker,  and  made  company  I  of 
that  regiment.  Bracken's  Rangers  becoming  at  the  same  time 
company  K.  When  General  Rosecrans  was  removed  to  the 
West  the  two  companies  became  the  cavalry  escort  of  Gen- 
eral Fremont. 

The  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  regiments  of  Indiana  volun- 
teers were  the  first  that  left  the  State  for  a  longer  term  than 
three  months.  Then:  term  of  enlistment  was  one  year,  but 
they  werei  in  the  service  at  that  time  nearly  fourteen  months. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Twelfth  consisted  of  two  companies, 
which  were  raised  in  Fort  Wayne,  one  by  Captain  Link  and 
the  other  by  Captain  Humphrey,  who  aftervvards  became 
Colonel  Link  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Humphrey  of  the  reg- 
iment. Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  Colonel  Link  as  Major.  The  regiment  was  organized 
early  in  May,  put  under  the  command  of  John  M.  Wallace, 
and  stationed  on  the  Ohio  river  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
boats  suspected  of  being  laden  with  ammunition  and  stores 
for  the  South.  It  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
last  of  July  it  encamped  a  few  days  at  Sandy  Hook,  where 
a  change  was  made  in  its  ofiicers.  Colonel  John  ^L  Wallace 
was  appointed  paymaster,  and  called  to  Washington,  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Link  was  commissioned  Colonel.  The 
regiment  was  then  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  General  Aber- 
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crombie,  an  old,  experienced  military  man,  and  to  the  column 
of  General  Banks.  * 

During  the  first  months,  which  are  generally  the  most 
severe  on  the  health  of  troops,  the  Twelfth  was  in  remarkably 
good  condition,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  considerate 
attention  of  Colonel  Link.  He  was  always  careful  to  select 
a  cheerful,  healthy  location  for  a  camping  ground,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  personally  inspecting  the  condition  of  his  men 
in  addition  to  the  regular  examination  given  by  the  inspector. 
As  the  regiment  was  principally  made  up  of  young  men  from 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  were  ambitious  to  excel  in  every 
respect,  they  paid  great  attention  to  their  tents  and  camps,  as 
also  to  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness.  One  young  soldier 
in  writing  home  says : 

"jMother,  how  I  wish  you  could  see  us  at  evening,  (it  was 
summer,  and  they  were  in  proximity  to  the  pines;)  we  have 
laid  out  our  camp  in  streets,  and  brought  young  pine  trees 
and  planted  them  in  straight  rows  before  our  tent  doors. 
When  the  lights  are  burning  at  evening,  and  the  beholder 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  sees  the  long  rows  of  white  tents 
with  the  light  shining  through  the  green  pines,  it  is  a  very 
lovely  sight.  We  shall  not,  probably,  stay  here  long,  but  this 
care  for  the  beautiful  makes  our  men  forget  their  hardships ; 
and  home-sickness,  that  bane  of  soldier  life,  is  comparatively 
banished." 

Five  or  sLx  months  were  spent  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching after  the  fleet-footed  Virginians.  It  was  the  fortune 
of  the  Twelfth  to  be  continually  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
the  enemy,  and  to  be  always  disappointed  by  his  escape.  In 
its  pursuits  it  took  possession  of  a  number  of  towns  in  Mary- 
land which  were  afterwards  retaken  by  the  enemy,  The  first 
winter  quarters,  or,  rather,  headquarters,  were  at  Antietam, 
or  Sharpsburg,  Abercrombie's  brigade  being  stretched  out 
thirty  miles  along  the  Potomac  as  picket-guard.  The  soldiers 
still  look  upon  that  cold  first  winter  of  picket  duty,  lying 
lalmost  in  sight  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  while  all  was  quiet 
along  the  Potomac,  as  hard  service.  They  were  continually 
.skirmishing  with  Jackson  from  February  until  they  were 
mustered  out  of  the  service.    During  this  time  sickness  made 
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sad  inroads  in  the  regiment;  and  in  the  various  skirmishes 
many  men  were  captured  and  confined  in  that  horrid  prison 
at  Richmond,  where  they  suffered  for  long,  weary  months,  as 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  suffered  afterwards.  One  of 
the  number  was  Captain  Reuben  Williams,  who  at  a  later 
date  became  Colonel  of  "the  regiment 

The  Colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  Indiana  regiment,  Pleasant 
A.  Hackleman,  was  a  fair  example  of  American  patriotism. 
His  energies  were  devoted  to  a  profession  which  had  also  his 
affections,  and  in  which  he  achieved  unusual  success.  Life 
gave  him  all  that  he  could  wish,  business  prosperity,  social 
happiness,  the  desire  to  do  good,  and  the  means  wherewith 
to  accomplish  the  desire,  home  and  love  and  troops  of  friends. 
He  had,  moreover,  reached  an  age  at  which  the  most  active 
no  longer  disdain  their  ease.  Yet,  when  he  was  convinced 
that  the  army  needed  his  services,  he  turned  away  from  busi- 
ness, friends  and  home,  and  patiently  accepted  the  duties  and 
hardships  of  the  camp,  the  march  and  the  field. 

The  regiment  left  Richmond,  Indiana,  July  23d.  It  was 
the  first  to  march  through  Baltimore  after  the  massacre  of  the 
Massachusetts  troops  in  that  city.  In  August  it  was  placed 
in  Abercrombie's  brigade  of  Banks'  division,  and  its  history 
until  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Twelfth. 

Some  satirical  artist  has  painted  a  picture  which  he  calls 
"All  quiet  on  the  Potomac."  A  placid  moon  shines  upon  the 
placid  river,  and  on  a  row  of  graves,  which  form  the  fore- 
ground. A  solitary  picket,  whose  shadow  falls  athwart  the 
low  mounds,  is  the  only  living  thing  in  the  scene.  Imagina- 
tion involuntarily  adds  another,  and  the  eye,  in  obedience  to 
the  suspicion,  searches  a  thicket  and  endeavors  to  peer  behind 
the  black  trunks  of  the  trees  for  a  hidden  enemy. 

In  this  picture  may  be  read  much  of  the  history  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Twelfth,  and  of  all  the  regiments  which  were 
in  Virginia. 

Indiana  can  never  forget  the  men  who,  on  the  sentinel's 
nightly  beat,  trod  the  narrow  and  treacherous  line  between 
the  hostile  armies,  thehr  manly  hearts  the  only  bulwarks  of 
our  country,— of  home  and  happiness  and  law. 
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The  nineteenth  regiment,  on  its  organization,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Solomon  Meredith,  who  is  known  as 
one  of  the  tallest  men  in  Indiana,  and  as  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful aspirant  for  agricultural  honors.  The  regiment  left 
Indianopolis  August  5th,  and  went  into  camp  on  Kalorama 
Heights,  near  Washington,  August  9th.  It  was  temporarily- 
placed  in  the  brigade  of  General  Smith,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  engaged  in  the  protection  of  a  topographical 
party,  which  reconnoitered  the  ground  near  Lewinsville.  A 
cavalry  force  of  Confederate  soldiers,  about  fifty  in  number, 
was  driven  from  Lewinsville  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  parties  of  Union  soldiers  were  stationed  on  all  the 
roads  to  watch  the  enemy.  The  engineers  performed  their 
work,  and  the  force,  with  the  exception  of  one  squad  from  the 
Third  Vermont  and  another  from  the  Nineteenth  Indiana, 
was  concentrated  and  formed  to  return  to  the  encampments 
when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  whose  approach  had  been 
announced  by  the  Vermont  and  Indiana  pickets,  opened  a 
rapid  cannonade.  A  Union  battery,  which  formed  part  of  the 
brigade,  replied,  and  was  well  supported  by  the  infantry. 
The  firing  continued  an  hour,  the  advanced  pickets  suffering 
all  the  loss  that  was  sustained.  The  Nineteenth  lost  one 
man  killed,  two  wounded  and  three  captured.  All  the  troops 
behaved  well,  and  were  complimented  by  the  commanding 
General. 

The  last  of  September  the  Nineteenth  was  brigaded  with 
three  Wisconsin  regimenrs,  under  the  comand  of  General 
King.  In  October  the  brigade  occupied  a  position  on 
Arlington  Heighis,  near  Fort  Graig,  where  it  remained  during 
the  winter. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- Seventh  regiment  was  Sila& 
Colgrove,  a  prominent  lawyer,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
Winchester,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Legislature.  The 
regement  was  organized  in  Indianapolis  in  August,  and  went 
to  Washington  City  in  September.  In  Octoberit  was  removed: 
to  the  division  of  General  Banks,  which  was  called  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  placed  in  General  Gordon's 
brigade.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  it  was  in 
comfortable  quarters  near  Frederick  City,  Maryland. 
29 
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On  the  10th  of  June,  1861,  a  general  order  was  issued  from 
the  Adjutant  General's  office  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  pro- 
viding for  the  formation  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  under  the 
militia  law  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  river,  of  which  proposed  organization  Conrad  Baker, 
of  Vanderburg  county,  was  appointed  Colonel,  and  Scott 
Carter,  of  Switzerland  county.  Lieutenant- Colonel.  On  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  it  was  provided  in  orders  that  this 
regiment  should  be  organized  for  the  United  States  service 
for  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  In  pursuance  of 
authority  granted  by  the  orders  referred  to,  six  companies 
rendezvoused  at  North  Madison,  and  were  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1861,  and 
placed  under  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Scott  Carter, 
forming  a  part  of  the  First  cavalry. 

Having  received  orders  to  proceed  to  "Washington  City, 
the  six  companies  embarked  on  board  of  steamboats  at  Mad- 
ison on  the  25th  of  August,  with  their  horses,  which  were  the 
private  property  of  the  men  composing  the  command,  but 
without  equipments  or  arms.  They  reached  Wheeling  on 
the  28th,  and  disembarked.  They  remained  two  days,  and 
then  started  on  a  march  to  Pittsburg.  They  were  feted  and 
feasted  at  every  town,  village  and  camp  along  the  route,  and 
had  a  glorious  time,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  incon- 
venience of  a  "bare-back  ride."  From  Pittsburg  they  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  to  Washington,  which  was  reached  on  the  5th 
of  September.  They  remained  in  camp  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  until  the  1st  of  November,  (having  in  the  meantime 
been  equipped  and  partially  armed,)  when  the  battalion  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Sickles  at  Camp  Good  Hope, 
located  between  Washington  and  Bladensburg.  They 
remained  at  this  point  until  the  15th  of  October,  when,  being 
assigned  to  the  division  of  General  Hooker,  the  command 
marched  to  Budd's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac,  and  went  into 
camp.  The  regimental  headquarters  remained  there  during 
the  winter- 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1861,  these  six  companies  were 
assigned  to  the  Third  cavalry,  Forty- Fifth  regiment,  of  which 
regiment  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter  was  made  Colonel,  and 
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George  H.  Chapman  appointed  Major.  About  the  same  time 
four  new  companies  were  joined  to  the  same  organization, 
making  the  regiment  ten  companies  strong,  and  were  sent 
to  Kentucky.  In  the  winter  of  1862  two  more  companies 
were  joined  to  the  regiment,  and  subsequently  were  ordered 
to  the  western  army.  The  six  companies  which  were  sent 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  never  increased  in  number, 
so  that  their  military  history  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
portion  of  the  regiment  which  joined  and  continued  to  serve 
in  the  western  army.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  six  com- 
panies serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  regarded 
as  a  regiment,  and  did  the  work  of  a  regiment.  The  enlisted 
men  being  mounted  on  their  own  horses,  which  were  much 
superior  to  those  furnished  by  the  Government,  the  battalion 
was  generally  able  to  turn  out  as  many  "mounted  men  for 
duty"  as  the  full  regiments  with  which  it  performed  service. 

During  the  winter  of  1S61 — 62,  the  battalion  remained 
attached  to  the  division  of  General  Hooker,  and  performed 
duty  along  the  Potomac  river,  from  Budd's  Ferry  to  Point 
Lookout.  There  had,  previous  to  December  of  this  winter, 
been  a  considerable  contraband  travel  and  traffic  between  the 
southern  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  December  Major  Chapman  was  sent  to  St.  JNIary's  county, 
Maryland,  in  command  of  three  companies  of  his  regiment, 
with  orders  to  break  up  this  conti-aband  intercourse.  A  good 
many  arrests  were  made,  a  number  of  boats  and  a  quantity 
of  contraband  goods  were  captured,  and  the  work  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Third  cavalry  during  this 
winter's  service  were  of  a  delicate  nature,  but  were  discharged 
in  such  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  commendation  of  superior 
officers.  Under  date  of  December  20,  1861,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  General  Hooker's  staff  \^T:ote  to  Major  Chapman 
as  follows:  "The  General  directs  me  to  express  to  you  his 
great  satisfaction  for  the  intelligent  and  zealous  manner  with 
which  you  and  your  command  have  discharged  the  duties 
intrusted  to  you.  The  attention  of  the  Major  General  com- 
manding has  been  called  to  this  subject,  whose  commendation 
you  also  merit,  and  will  without  doubt  receive." 
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Subsequently  the  following  exti-acts  were  furnished  the- 
command  for  their  information,  and  could  notlijut  have  given 
the  officers  and  men  much  satisfaction : 

[Copy.] 
"Headquarters  Hooker's  Division, 
Camp  Baker,  Lower  Potomac,  Maryland, 
December  20, 1861. 
''-Brigadier  General  S.  Williams,  Adjutant  General  Army  of 
the  Potomac: 

"General — The  intelligence,  energy  and  good  conduct 
displayed  by  Major  Chapman  and  his  command  in  the  service 
in  which  they  are  engaged  merit  and  will  receive  my  com- 
mendation. The  Third  Indiana  cavalry  have  been  on  the 
wing  almost  all  the  time  since  they  joined  me,  singly  and  in 
bodies,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  their  first  irregularity. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  enlisted  men  is  as  exemplary  in  the 
absence  of  authority  as  it  is  when  present.  It  seems  no- 
example,  no  temptation,  can  lead  them  astray. 

Very  respectfully,  &c,  Jos.  Hoo-ker, 

Brigadier  General  Commanding  Di\'ision.'^ 

[Copij.] 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Washington,  December  21, 1861. 
"  General — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  20th  instant.     The  General  [McCleUan]  heartily 
commends  the  conduct  of  Major  Chapman,  and  is  also  glad 
to  learn  of  the  good  behavior  of  the  Third  Indiana  cavalry. 
"  I  am,  General,  &c.,  S.  Williams, 

"Assistant  Adjutant  General" 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA.. 

•*'There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees; 
liumble  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of 
silver  rivers;  meadows  enameled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers; 
thickets  which,  being  lined  with  the  most  f>leasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so 
toby  the  cheerful'disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds." — Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia. 

"They  closed  full  fast  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found^ 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground." 

— €hevy  Cliase. 

Although  "  West  Virginia  is  the  true  keystone  of  the 
Union  arch,"  it  was  in  effect  given  up  by  the  Confederates 
after  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  and  the  line  of  defence  was 
withdrawn  to  the  Valley,  for  which  they  struggled  with  a 
deathless  courage.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  is  the  fairest 
part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  almost  inaccessible  heights 
of  the  AUeghanies  bound  one  side,  the  gentle  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  the  other.  Deep  and  rapid  rivers  cut  their  way- 
straight  toward  the  North,  or  through  the  mountains  to  the 
plains  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  James  has  its  rise 
here,  the  Kanawha  and  the  Potomac.  The  Shenandoah 
stretches  its  whole  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lost 
river,  after  working  a  channel  among  rocks,  sinks  into  the 
ground,  then  mysteriously  comes  to  light  again.  Cedar  Run 
is  spanned  by  an  arch,  which  is  probably  the  remnant  of  some 
vast  cave.     Countless  caverns  perforate  the  rocks. 

Setting  aside  its  shape  and  its  situation,  its  rocks  and  its 
peaks,  which  malte  it  as  strong  as  a  walled  city  lined  with 
fortresses  and  guarded  by  stupendous  towers,  on  other  grounds 
the  VaUey  of  Virginia  is  well  worth  contention.  It  was  very 
beautiful  when  peace  blessed  the  country,  adorned  as  it  was 
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• 
with  a  happy  succession  of  rich  farms  and  blooming  gardens, 
of  lively  watering  places  and  hospitable  homes.  The  finest 
wheat  fields  in  the  world  extended  from  New  Creek  far  away 
in  the  direction  of  Fredericksbm"g.  They  were  not  only 
almost  limitless  in  extent,  but  bore  the  crowded  and  bent 
heads  which  delight  the  eyes  of  the  husbandman.  In  their 
season,  apples  and  pears,  peaches  and  plums  reddened  wide 
spread  orchards ;  and  bees,  humming  in  the  fields,  gathered  a 
store  of  sweets  for  every  farm-house. 

Once  the  Valley  was  known  as  the  seat  of  a  warm  and 
generous  loyalty.  Before  the  Revolution,  when  the  ports  of 
Boston  were  closed,  her  commerce  stopped,  and  her  people 
threatened  with  starvation,  the  fertile  farms  along  the  Shenan- 
doah poured  out  their  treasures  for  her  relief.  In  honor  of 
New  England  and  of  the  National  cause,  a  Lexington  grew 
up  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  a  Bunker  Hill  not  far 
from  the  Potomac,  and  near  the  Shenandoah  a  Charlestown, 
from  which,  in  a  later,  degenerate  time,  John  Brown  cast  his 
last  look,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  grain 
fields!" 

The  features  of  nature  remain  unchanged.  The  Valley  is 
now  as  wildly  beautiful  as  it  was  before  the  incoming  of  civ- 
ilization, except  that  here  and  there  on  the  green  sward,  or 
beside  the  clear  stream,  stands  a  blackened  ruin.  But  the 
loyal  generosity  vanished  long  ago,  and  peace  and  seclusion 
during  five  years  were  exiles  from  a  spot  in  which  war  raged 
like  a  fierce  tide  pent  up  in  a  narrow  bay,  or  like  a  storm  on 
a  mountain  lake. 

As  early  as  the  first  of  May,  before  the  Virginia  vote  on 
secession  had  been  taken,  the  Government  of  the  Confed- 
eracy sent  a  force,  called  an  Army  of  Occupation,  into  the 
Valley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  T.  J.  Jackson,  for- 
merly a  professor  in  the  military  college  at  Lexington.  Colonel 
Jackson,  in  spite  of  an  eccentric  and  nan-ow  mind,  an  angular 
and  abstracted  manner,  a  solemn  affectation  of  mystery,  and 
a  habit  of  muttering  to  himself,  which  made  his  pupils  call 
him  "  Old  Tom"  before  he  was  thkty,  was  a  man  of  singular 
power,  and  as  he  became  known  he  proved  to  be  of  more 
value  to  the  Confederate  cause  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand. 
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111  his  devotion  to  a  purpose  there  was  an  earnestness  and  an 
intensity  which  shamed  triflers,  and  which,  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously on  his  own  part,  and  almost  unconsciously  on  theirs, 
stole  into  their  minds  and  woke  in  them  a  real  life.  His  piety 
and  his  minute  observance  of  religious  forms  made  people 
believe  in  him.  He  believed  in  himself,  and  where  he  could 
not  win  men,  he  conscientiously  bent  them  with  an  iron  res- 
olution to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  an  admirer  as  having  "a  rough  mouth,  an  iron 
jaw,  and  nostrils  as  big  as  a  horse's;"  another  completes  the 
features  of  his  face  with  yellowish  gray  eyes,  which  were  as 
keen  as  a  hawk's,  and  a  nose  in  its  sharpness  not  unlike  the 
beak  of  a  bird  of  prey.  So  much  of  a  description  is  due  to 
one  who,  more  than  any  other  individual,  except  General 
Lee,  threw  around  secession  a  brightness  which,  like  tlie 
moon's  halo,  was  made  of  clouds. 

Colonel  Jackson  went  down  the  Valley  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  took  possession,  a  small  company  of  United  States  troops 
retiring  before  him,  and  leaving  the  arsenal  and  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  flames.  So  it  -^as  that  the  first  literal  fires 
kindled  by  the  war  were  in  the  mouth  of  the  Virginia  Valley. 

In  a  short  time  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Johnston  took  command 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  When  Colonel  Wallace,  with  the  Elev- 
enth Indiana,  appeared  at  Cumberland,  and  drove  the  Rebels 
from  Romney,  Johnston  retired  from  a  point  which  was  strong 
only  in  appearance  to  Winchester,  which,  as  the  center  of 
eight  or  ten  important  roads,  and  of  a  rich  rolling  country, 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns,  and  the  real  key  of  the  Valley, 
as  circumstances  afterwards  proved,  for  from  that  day  it  was 
kept  turning  in  the  lock  by  loyal  and  disloyal  hands  alter- 
nately. First,  however,  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
once  lovely  village  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  burning  the  superb 
bridge  over  the  Potomac. 

While  in  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  General 
Patterson  danced,  clumsily  enough,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Valley,  now  at  Bunker  Hill,  now  at  Charlestown  and.  now 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Colonel  Johnston,  assisted  by  his  able 
subordinates,  Stuart,  Pendleton  and  Jackson,  made  his  way 
to  ManassaSj  and  gave  effective  help  to  Beauregard.     In 
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October  Jackson,  promoted  to  the  position  of  General,  re- 
turned and  took  command  of  the  troops  in  and  around  Win- 
chester. He  lost  no  time  in  organizing  and  instructing  his 
raw  soldiers,  and  soon  had  under  his  command  a  disciplined 
army. 

General  Kelly,  a  loyal  Virginian,  the  same  that  was 
wounded  in  the  rout  of  the  Rebels  at  Phillippi,  and  after  him 
General  Lander,  had  command  of  a  line  of  troops  which  ran 
along  the  Potomac,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  which  reached  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Romney.  The 
center  of  this  line  was  at  Cumberland,  which  General  Kelly 
made  his  headquarters,  and  the  left  was  twenty-seven  miles 
east  of  Cumberland,  at  Hancock  and  Bath.  In  the  middle 
of  winter  Kelly  was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  the  Sev- 
enth, Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Indiana  regiments  to  the 
Virginia  and  Ohio  troops  which  had,  until  that  time,  com- 
posed his  command. 

The  Seventh,  under  Colonel  Gavin,  who  succeded  Dumont 
on  the  promotion  of  the  latter,  left  West  Virginia  the  last 
of  November,  and  during  the  following  three  weeks  repaired 
forty-eight  miles  of  railroad,  making  the  bridges  and  putting 
up  the  wires  included  in  that  extent  of  road.  It  was  placed 
on  guard  midway  between  Cumberland  and  Romney,  in  the 
beautiful  but  disloyal  village  of  Springfield,  which  it  reformed 
externally  by  raising  a  Union  flag  on  a  secession  pole  in  the 
public  square.     The  Seventh  was  in  Colonel  Tyler's  brigade. 

The  Thirteenth  left  Beverly  in  the  middle  of  December, 
marched  seventy-five  miles  in  mud  nearly  knee-deep,  and 
reached  Green  Spring  Run  in  four  days.  From  Green  Spring 
Run  the  regiment  went  to  Sir  John's  Run,  from  which  place, 
immediately  on  its  arrival,  it  made  a  hasty  exit.  The  Four- 
teenth left  West  Virginia  at  the  same  time,  and  went  directly 
to  Romney.  The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  were  at  first 
brigaded  together  under  Colonel  IQmball.  Shortly  afterwards 
Colonel  Sullivan  was  made  a  brigade  commander,  and  the 
Thirteenth  was  included  for  a  short  time  in  his  command.  In 
the  spring  Kimball  and  SuUivan  were  promoted  Brigadier- 
Generals.  The  former  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Harrow,  the  latter  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Foster. 
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To  figure  great  things  by  small,  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
from  January  to  June  of  1862,  was  a  stage,  and  all  the  sol- 
diers there  were  players.  The  curtain  is  drawn  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  a  mild,  open  winter  day.  Jackson  sweeps 
round  from  Winchester  to  Romney,  driving  his  enemy  like 
chaff  before  the  wind,  but  failing  in  the  great  object  of  his 
expedition.  In  the  same  act  Lander  and  Banks  force  back 
all  the  Rebel  outposts,  and  drive  Jackson  from  Winchester 
and  beyond  Strasburg. 

In  the  second  act  Jackson  turns  upon  his  pursuers,  and  on 
a  fair  Sunday  morning,  on  the  heights  of  Winchester,  is 
beaten  by  them  in  a  fiery  battle. 

In  the  third  act  Jackson  flies  the  whole  length  of  the  Val- 
ley, and  Banks  pursues  with  one  portion  of  his  force,  while 
another  portion  is  withdrawn  to  the  all  devouring  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Fremont's  advance  hastens  towards  Banks, 
and  the  important  town  of  Stauntoji  is  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Federal  Army. 

In  the  fourth  act  Jackson  masses  such  an  army  as  the 
mountains  never  before  saw,  and  sweeps  the  Valley  clean 
of  Union  troops. 

Last  act  of  all  "that  ends  this  strange  eventful  history," 
Jackson  stands  on  the  Potomac  and  casts  his  baffled  eye 
beyond;  he  makes  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  narrow  stream, 
but  he  never  enters  the  land  he  had  promised  himself;  and 
he  turns,  hunted  by  foes  from  every  quarter,  again  toward 
his  protecting  moutains.  At  Cross  Keys  he  is  forced  to 
fight,  and  at  Port  Republic  he  turns  from  his  course  to  beat 
back  the  brave  but  unwise  advance  of  Shields.  After  the 
two  battles,  he  sweeps  gradually  off  over  the  mountains,  and 
the  Union  troops  melt  away  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
all  but  the  thousands  who,  with  wounds  from  the  battles  and 
with  bruises  and  axhaustion  from  the  long  and  hurried 
marches,  are  laid  up  in  the  hospitals. 

In  every  act  of  this  wonderful  drama  are  Indiana  troops. 
In  the  first  are  the  Seventh,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Twenty- 
Seventh,  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  regiments.  In  the  second 
and  third  acts  are  the  Seventh,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth, 
In  the  fourth,  the  Twenty- Seventh  and  General  Milroy.     In 
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the  fifth  act  all  that  were  in  any  of  the  preceding,  except  the 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth,  and,  in  addition,  the  Indiana  escort 
of  General  Fremont,  whose  duties  are  not  few  nor  light,  and 
the  Third  cavalry. 

Preparatory  to  his  first  attempt  at  clearing  out  the  VaUey 
of  Union  troops.  General  Jackson  ordered  a  force  of  three 
thousand,  which  was  stationed  at  Moorefield,  and  two  others, 
which  together  numbered  eight  thousand,  and  which  were  at 
Winchester  and  Blue's  Gap,  to  advance  under  General 
Loring  slowly  towards  Romney  from  the  south  and  east, 
while  he,  moving  as  swiftly  as  it  was  possible  for  infantry  to 
march,  should  scatter  or  capture  the  troops  on  the  eastern  end 
of  Kelley's  line,  cut  off  the  railroad,  deprive  Cumberland  of 
its  supplies,  and  come  down  upon  Romney  from  the  north. 

The  third  day  of  General  Jackson's  march  a  piercing  wind 
rose,  and  rain,  snow,  sleet,  hail  fell  by  turns,  or  altogether 
during  many  hours,  but  he  marched  on,  although  some  of  his 
men  froze  to  death,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
scattered  Union  forces  fly  before  him.  The  Thirteenth  Indiana 
had  not  fairly  left  the  cars  at  Sir  John's  Run  when  it  was 
forced  to  join  in  the  flight.  The  country  people  also  fled, 
many  of  them  on  foot,  with  their  little  ones,  and  such  of  their 
property  as  they  could  carry.  Thus  burdened  they  waded 
the  freezing  river,  although  they  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
shelter  on  the  northern  bank. 

While  General  Jackson  proceeded  thus  rapidly,  carrying 
all  before  him.  General  Loring  leisurely  marched  towards 
Blue's  Gap,  a  pass  through  one  of  the  short  but  lofty  and 
rugged  ranges  which  break  the  level  of  the  great  valley. 
Before  he  reached  his  destination.  Colonel  Dunning  of  the 
Fifth  Ohio,  led  an  expedition  from  Romney  against  the  Con- 
federates already  at  that  point.  His  number  was  twenty-five 
hundred,  and  included  a  detachment  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana^ 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mahan.  Colonel  Dunning  started 
at  midnight,  and,  though  the  night  was  radiantly  clear,  would 
have  reached  the  Confederate  camp  without  discovery,  if  his 
men  had  not  unexpectedly  set  up  a  shout,  which  gave  warning 
of  then-  approach.  The  Confederates,  however,  were  driven 
out,  and  Colonel  Dunning  returned  to  Romney,  which  he 
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found  all  astir  with  the  tidings  of  General  Jackson's  approach, 
and  with  preparations,  made  under  the  direction  of  General 
Lander,  for  an  immediate  retreat.  His  men  had  marched 
thirty-two  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  but  not  a  moment  could 
now  be  allowed  for  rest. 

General  Jackson's  left  wing  was  but  six  miles  south  of 
Romney ;  his  center  was  already  at  Blue's  Gap,  the  expelled 
force,  accompanied  by  Loring  with  his  troops  from  Winches- 
ter, having  re-entered  the  pass  as  soon  as  Dunning's  back  was 
turned ;  and  his  right  had  reached  a  point  twelve  miles  east 
of  Springfield.  Romney  was,  in  consequence,  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  Jackson's  project  almost  executed.  His  entire 
force  was  twenty  thousand.  General  Lander,  who  had  but 
four  thousand  five  hundred  at  Romney,  had  no  alternative, 
and  no  hope  except  in  extreme  rapidity,  for  which  his  troops, 
even  those  who  had  just  retm-ned  from  Blue's  Gap,  were 
better  prepared  than  Jackson's.  He  sent  ofF  the  sick  and  the 
stores  under  a  strong  guard,  and  followed  with  his  rear  at 
midnight.  The  snow  had  melted  under  a  heavy  rain,  and  the 
roads  were  in  the  worst  condition.  At  dawn  he  reached 
Springfield,  where  he  found  the  Seventh  Indiana,  as  yet 
midisturbed,  guarding  four  roads  and  seven  fords.  This  reg- 
iment was  without  artillery,  and  without  camp  equipage, 
which  had  all  been  sent  away  the  day  before ;  it  was  also 
fatigued,  having  just  returned  from  a  purposeless  expedition 
to  Green  Spring,  where  it  had  spent  a  bitter  cold  night  hud- 
dled up  in  hog  cars. 

The  new  comers  slept  two  hours  on  the  ground,  then  con- 
tinued their  retreat,  leaving  the  Seventh  entirely  isolated. 
Two  days  elapsed  before  Jackson  entered  Springfield,  and  in 
that  time  the  Seventh  retired,  following  Lander  toward  Cum- 
berland. Instead  of  pursuing,  the  Confederate  General  con- 
tinued the  direct  course  to  Romney,  where,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  his  Government,  he  left  General  Loring  in  com- 
mand. Less  than  nothing  was  accomplished  in  this  expedition, 
although  for  a  moment  it  promised  every  success.  Confed- 
erate authorities  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  yet  know  of  what  stuff  the  old  professor 
was  made. 
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During  the  next  few  v/eeks  General  Lander  conducted  a 
series  of  reconrioissances,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
to  Winchester  of  the  whole  of  Jackson's  army.  The  only 
resistance  was  at  Bloomery  Gap.  Lander,  having  made  a 
bridge  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  at  the  dead  of  night 
over  the  Great  Cacapon,  where  it  is  crossed  by  an  unfre- 
quented mountain  road,  led  two  colums,  each  preceded  by  a 
body  of  cavalry,  with  such  rapidity  that  they  appeared  at  the 
pass  unexpectedly.  His  infantry,  among  which  were  the  three 
Indiana  regiments,  built  the  bridge  and  bore  the  hardships 
of  a  march  through  the  deep  snow  without  rest  or  sustenance, 
but  on  the  approach  to  the  pass  it  was  in  the  rear,  and  the 
cavalry  should  have  made  the  attack.  The  horsemen,  how- 
ever, showed  symptoms  of  fear,  hesitated,  held  back,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  running,  when  General  Lander,  who 
knew  no  such  word  as  fail,  spurring  to  the  front,  made  the 
onset  almost  alone.  Inspired  by  his  example,  the  cavalry 
recovered  courage,  seconded  him,  and  captured  almost  the 
whole  Rebel  force. 

Shortly  after  this  brilliant  dash,  General  Lander  applied 
for  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  rest  from  military  duties. 
His  application  had  not  yet  received  attention,  when  he  was 
called  away  by  that  Commander  "in  whose  war  there  is  no 
discharge."  He  died  while  almost  in  the  act  of  maldng 
another  midnight  attack.  Many  a  better  man  could  have 
been  better  spared  than  General  Lander.  He  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  General  Scott  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  South 
had  determined  to  resort  to  the  sword,  "in  any  capacity,  at 
any  time  and  for  any  duty."  He  had  been  nobly  and  ably 
faithful,  and  now  he  was  greatly  missed  and  truly  mourned. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  General  Banks  advanced 
up  the  Potomac,  taking  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Charles- 
town,  Martinsburg  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  moving  on  towards 
Winchester.  Colonel  Ashby,  with  a  large  cavalry  force, 
guarded  General  Jackson's  rear,  and  tantalized  the  Union 
troops  by  cunningly  keeping  himself  just  beyond  their  gi'asp, 
yet  within  their  sight.  Twelve  miles  from  Winchester  Gen- 
eral Banks  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Lander's,  now 
General  Shields'  division,  and  directed  it  on  its  arrival  to 
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proceed  with  another  division  round  by  Berryville,  in  order 
to  intercept  General  Jackson  should  he  retreat.  When  the 
advance  was  resumed,  the  Twelfth  Indiana  and  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts  led  the  van  on  the  direct  route.  Four  miles 
from  Winchester,  near  night,  the  enemy  seemed  preparing  to 
dispute  their  advance,  and  line  of  battle  was  formed,  the 
Twelfth  having  the  post  of  honor,  but  no  further  demonstra- 
tion was  made.  Long  before  day  the  troops  were  roused 
and  led  on  slowly.  The  fire  of  artillery  was  expected,  and 
the  spectacle  of  Confederate  troops  and  Confederate  flags 
was  anxiously  looked  for,  but  no  sound  was  heard,  no  enemy 
was  seen,  and  with  the  morning  rays  glancing  on  their  bay- 
onets, the  morning  air  ringing  with  the  notes  of  the  "  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  they  entered  Winchester.  Coldnel  Ashby 
had  just  galloped  through  the  streets  shouting  for  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  but  he  was  already  beyond  pursuit.  Four 
hours  later  the  left  wing  of  General  Banks'  army  arrived,  but 
without  having  met  Jackson,  who  went  directly  south  along 
the  Strasburg  road. 

The  first  act  of  the  National  authorities  on  taking  posses- 
sion was  the  publication  of  the  usual  order  forbidding  depre- 
dations. The  National  banner  soon  waved  from  every 
noticeable  point,  and  with  especial  grace  from  the  house  of 
Mason,  the  Confederate  commissioner  to  England, 

The  general  object  to  which  Banks  was  ordered  to  devote 
himself  was  the  protection  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and 
Washington,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  railway  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Shenandoah.  He  accordingly  began  to  send 
troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Manassas.  The  Sixteenth  Indiana, 
one  of  the  first  regiments  to  be  sent  forward,  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Shenandoah,  at  Snicker's  Gap,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  while  engaged  in  the  work  captured  several  men  belong- 
ing to  Jackson's  army.  The  Twelfth  regiment  followed  the 
Sixteenth,  and  with  the  brigade  crossed  the  mountains  and 
reached  Aldie.  General  Banks  sent  a  second  division  down 
the  valley  to  proceed  by  the  northern  route. 

Meantime  General  Shields  followed  General  Jackson,  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  numbers,  and,  if  it  could  be  done  to 
advantage,  to  force  him  to  fight     At  Mount  Jadtson  he  found 
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the  Confederate  General  strongly  posted,  and  within  support- 
ing distance  of  a  large  force  under  General  Johnson.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  to  Winchester,  making  the  whole  march 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  in  one  day.  His  troops  were  in  fine 
spirits,  and  formed  their  encampments  on  the  heights  south 
of  Winchester  with  joyful  anticipations  of  continued  success. 

Colonel  Ashby,  who  followed  Shields,  discovered  that 
General  Banks  was  rapidly  sending  troops  out  of  the  valley, 
and,  construing  the  movement  into  an  intention  to  withdraw 
the  entire  corps,  so  reported  to  General  Jackson,  who  lost  not 
a  moment  in  seizing  the  opportunity  for  striking  a  telling 
blow.  He  returned  immediately  towards  the  North,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Kernstown  on  the  21st  and  22d  of 
March.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  Colonel  Ashby  drove  in 
the  Union  pickets,  and,  in  an  active  skirmish  which  ensued, 
wounded  General  Shields,  who  had,  in  consequence,  to  be 
carried  to  the  rear,  four  miles.  The  report  of  scouts  that  no 
enemy  but  Ashby  was  in  front  did  not  entirely  satisfy  either 
Shields  or  Kimball,  who  took  the  place  of  Shields  in  the 
field,  and  they  made  arrangements  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

At  Winchester,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  number  of  much 
traveled  routes  converge.  Of  these  the  most  important  south- 
ern roads  are  the  Strasburg,  which  runs  directly  south,  and 
the  Cedar  Creek  and  the  Front  Royal  roads,  which  bend,  the 
first  towards  the  west,  the  second  towards  the  east.  Kerns- 
town is  oujthe  Strasburg  road,  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
Winchester.  The  ground  between  the  Strasburg  and  Cedar 
Creek  roads  rises  and  faUs  like  great  irregular  waves.  A  road 
runs  from  Winchester  to  Romney,  directly  west,  and  another 
runs  directly  east  to  Berryville.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  near 
Kernstown,  and  west  of  the  Strasburg  road.  Colonel  Kimball 
placed  three  batteries,  and  on  the  interior  or  northern  slope 
of  the  same  hill  he  planted  a  fourth,  with  a  large  infantry  and 
a  small  cavalry  force.  He  stretched  his  infantry  line,  which 
consisted  of  his  own  brigade,  about  a  half  mile  beyond  the 
Strasburg  road.  Behind  Kimball's  brigade,  in  a  longer  and 
thinner  line,  Sullivan's  reached  from  the  Romney  to  the 
Berryville  road,  his  center  resting  near  the  Strasburg  toll-gate. 
Still  behind,  north   of  Winchester,  and  within  its  encamp- 
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ments,  lay  Tyler's  brigade.  All  slept  on  their  arms,  except 
two  or  three  regiments  which  formed  a  double  line  of  senti- 
nels, arranged  like  the  brigades,  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio 
in  front  and  to  the  left  of  Kimball,  the  Thirteenth  Indiana 
from  the  Cedar  Creek  to  the  Front  Royal  road  in  front  of 
Sullivan. 

The  night  which  hid  the  movements  of  Kimball,  also  favored 
the  plans  of  Jackson.  He  arranged  his  force  to  cover  a  line 
two  miles  in  length.  He  placed  Ashby  on  and  east  of  the 
Strasbuj-g  turnpike,  with  Colonel  Burk's  brigade  as  a  support, 
and  also  as  a  reserve.  General  Jackson  himself,  with  several 
batteries,  took  his  stand  in  the  center  of  his  line,  on  a  hill 
nearly  a  mile  south  of  Kimball's  battery  hill.  Colonel  Ful- 
kerson's  brigade  was  on  his  left  in  a  field,  which  v/as  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall.  A  thick  grove  covered  the  slope 
in  front  of  the  wall,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Cedar  Creek 
road.  An  old,  little  used  road  ran  through  the  grove.  The 
wail  and  the  wood  were  first  a  screen,  afterwards  a  shelter  to 
Jackson's  left.  Garnett's  brigade  in  the  wood  and  behind  the 
field  formed  a  support  to  Fulkerson.  A  battery  commanded 
the  Strasburg  road,  and  one  protected  each  wing  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  A  stone  wall  also  covered  the  right.  Jaclvson 
was  thus  very  skilfully  posted. 

Both  Jackson  and  Kimball  worked  so  entirely  in  the  dark 
that  neither  was  aware  of  the  movements,  number  or  prox- 
imity of  the  other.  Dawn  revealed  nothing.  The  ravines  and 
hillsides,  woods  and  walls  concealed  the  carefully  arranged 
batteries  and  bayonets,  horse  and  foot,  and  presented  their 
ordinary  peaceful  appearance.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal. 
Each  afterwards  claimed  the  smaller  number,  but  each  con- 
sisted of  three  brigades  of  infantry^  six  batteries,  and  a  body 
of  cavalry.  In  the  character  of  the  cavalry  the  Confederates 
had  the  advantage.  Ashby,  the  commander,  was  a  keen,  fiery 
little  man,  fitted  for  his  position  by  the  hardihood,  coolness 
and  sldll  which  he  had  acquired  in  a  life  devoted  to  fox-hunt- 
ing and  horse-racing.  He  rode  a  milk-white  steed,  which 
seemed  inspired  by  his  own  bold  spirit.  His  men  had  had 
like  training,  and  as  horsemen  were  unequaled,  as  soldiers 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Confederacy. 
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The  National  cavalry  force,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made 
up  of  pioneers  from  the  woods  and  villages  of  the  young 
State  of  Michigan, — good,  sturdy  men,  who  were  accustomed 
to  ride  and  to  hunt,  but  more  as  a  business  than  as  a  pastime. 
They  knew  little  of  the  leaping,  the  prancing,  the  caricoling, 
the  dashing,  reckless,  headlong  speed  and  fire  which  made  up 
the  life  and  glory  of  Ashby  and  his  troop. 

But  again  Jackson  was  deceived  as  to  the  Union  force, 
imagining  it  to  be  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred,  and  his 
troops  were  fatigued  by  their  rapid  march.  The  sun  came 
up  slowly,  and  as  late  as  eight  or  nine  o'clock  an  Ohio  officer, 
Colonel  Mason,  who  had  been  sent  outtoreconnoiter,  reported 
that  none  but  Ashby's  force  was  in  front,  and  that  no  sound 
was  to  be  heard  but  a  somewhat  brisk  picket  firing.  So  General 
Banks  and  General  Shields,  who  were  holding  an  anxious 
consultation  by  the  bedside  of  the  latter,  concluded  that 
Ashby  was  simply  amusing  himself  by  giving  a  false  alarm, 
and  General  Banks  no  longer  hesitated  to  follow  the  last 
division  he  had  sent  towards  Washington. 

But  neither  Colonel  Mason's  eyes  nor  ears  were  good,  for 
as  early  as  eight  artillery  firing  began  on  the  hills,  and  Kim- 
ball was  anxiously  endeavoring  to  discern  the  length  and  posi- 
tion of  the  rebel  line,  one  end  of  which  was  slowly  moving 
on  towards  his  left.  His  left,  the  Eighth  and  Sixty-Seventh 
Ohio,  did  not  seem  to  share  his  anxiety.  The  two  regiments 
marched  steadily  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  engaged  shortly  in 
a  sharp  contest.  Clark's  battery  came  rattling  up  the  turn- 
pike, with  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  shouting  behind  it.  Sulli- 
van's brigade  drew  in  from  right  and  left  and  rear,  concentrated 
before  the  toll-gate,  then  pushed  on  behind  the  Fourteenth. 

Colonel  Ashby,  who  led  the  Rebel  advance,  paused  at  the 
sight  of  a  force  so  unexpectedly  large.  He  did  not  retreat, 
but  he  did  not  move  on,  and  as  the  Union  force  was  little 
less  surprised,  it  also  paused.  The  firing  slackened,  and 
almost  died  away.  Near  noon  Jackson  began  to  draw  his 
reserve  up  towards  his  center,  and  increase  his  artillery  firing, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Ashby  withdrew  from  the  left,  and 
Garnett  advanced  to  flank  Kimball's  right  Just  then  Tyler's 
brigade,  which  was  sent  forward  as  soon  as  Shields  became 
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aware  of  the  attack,  reached  the  ground.  An  order  met  it, 
"  Go  to  our  right.  Take  the  batteries  on  the  hill."  These 
were  the  batteries  in  the  field  with  Fulkerson's  brigade. 

On  Tyler's  right  was  the  Seventh  Ohio,  on  his  left  the 
Twenty- Ninth,  the  First  Virginia  in  his  center,  the  Seventh 
Indiana  in  th6  rear  of  the  right,  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  on  the  rear  of  the  left.  Colonel  Tyler  marched 
towards  the  west,  then  with  his  right  flank  on  the  Cedar 
Creek  road,  and  his  left  on  the  old  road  through  the  woods, 
he  turned  and  moved  steadily  and  silently  almost  half  a  mile. 
Turning  again  towards  the  left,  he  faced  Garnett's  brigade, 
Jackson's  extreme  left.  A  blinding  fire  met  him,  and  his  men 
threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  behind  a  ridge.  But 
they  rose  as  soon  as  the  first  volley  had  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  gave  back  shot  for  shot,  and  shout  for  shout. 
Garnett's  brigade  was  sheltered  by  the  trees,  and  Fulkerson's 
by  the  stone  wall.  At  first  they  merely  held  their  ground? 
but  soon  Garnett  advanced,  and  was  followed  by  Fulkerson. 
Tyler  withstood  the  two  Rebel  brigades  nearly  three  hours, 
then  he  yielded  slowly,  and  they  pressed  forward.  The  day 
seemed  lost,  when  near  and  nearer  came  a  shout.  "  That 
shout  was  worth  a  thousand  men,"  said  Colonel  Tyler  after- 
wards. It  stopped  shrinking  feet ;  it  nerved  failing  hands,  and 
when  the  fiery  faces  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  came  up  out 
of  the  woods,  following  the  war  cry,  loud,  long  and  terrible, 
rose  again  the  din  of  battle.  No  orders  could  be  heard,  but 
through  all,  and  over  all,  penetrated  and  swelled  the  shout  of 
on-coming  troops,  behind  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  Pennsylvania,  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  the  Sixty- 
Seventh  and  Fifth  Ohio. 

Now  it  was  Garnett's  turn  to  fall  back,  and  now  the  stone 
wall  could  no  longer  shelter  Fulkerson.  But  Fulkerson  did 
not  fly,  he  marched  slowly  and  bravely  across  the  field. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  deepening  shades  of  twilight  made 
pursuit  impossible;  the  Rebels,  therefore,  retired  safely  to 
their  wagons.  The  Union  soldiers  slept  on  the  field.  It  was 
the  first  real  battle  of  most  of  the  troops  engaged,  and,  though 
in  the  flush  of  victory,  many  a  man  lay  down  that  night  sick 
at  heart,  because  of  the  blood  and  horror  about  him. 
30 
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The  Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was  one  hundred  and 
three  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  wounded.  In  killed 
and  wounded  the  Seventh  lost  forty-four,  the  Thirteenth 
thirty-seven,  and  the  Fourteenth  fifty-four,  a  quarter  of  the 
whole. 

The  Confederate  loss  is  not  certainly  known.  Pollard 
states  it  at  one  hundred  killed,  two  hundred  wounded  and  three 
hundred  prisoners;  but  as  he  greatly  over-estimates  the  Fed- 
eral loss,  his  statement  is  not  probably  correct. 

The  Confederates  also  lost  two  guns  and  four  caissons. 
One  of  the  guns  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  Fourteenth 
by  General  Banks,  but  it  was  never  taken  from  Winchester. 

Captain  Kelly,  of  the  Fourteenth,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

General  Jackson  was  bent  on  repossessing  the  valley.  To 
him  it  was  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  its  loss  was  the 
loss  of  all.  It  was,  therefore,  slowly  and  sullenly  that,  on  the 
night  after  the  battle,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  broad  fields 
of  the  lower  Shenandoah,  already  ripening  for  the  harvest. 

General  Banks,  who  returned  from  Harper's  Ferry  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle,  bringing  back  with  him  the 
division  of  General  Williams,  was  on  the  pursuit  the  next 
day.  But  he  was  forced  to  move  slowly.  The  country 
people  gave  good  words  to  Jackson,  the  bridges  afforded  him 
safe  and  easy  passage  over  the  streams ;  the  mills  supplied  him 
with  flour,  and  the  sleepless  and  restless  Ashby  hovered  pro- 
tectingly  over  his  rear.  Banks,  on  the  contrary,  received 
scowls  and  curses  from  the  inhabitants;  found  no  grain  in 
the  mills,  and  was  constantly  checked  by  the  mountain  rivers 
as  they  rushed  along,  bearing  the  ashes  of  burning  bridges; 
while  always  disappearing  over  the  hill-tops  before  him  were 
the  flying  horsemen  of  Ashby.  Now  and  then  from  the  artil- 
lery, which  lumbered  along  with  Ashby's  troop,  a  shell  or  a 
ball  fell  among  the  pursuers ;  on  the  bank  of  some  stream, 
at  the  entrance  of  some  village,  for  round  about  every  village 
the  mountains  form  a  wall,  or  at  some  turn  in  the  road,  a  skir- 
mish took  place,  but  Jackson,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  made  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  important  fighting. 
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Banks  pressed  on  to  Middletown,  to  Strasbnrg,  to  "Wood- 
stock, to  Mount  Jackson,  to  New  Market,  and  last  to  Har- 
risonburg. During  the  latter  part  of  the  route  news  came 
of  the  victories  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  at  Island  No.  10,  at 
Fort  Pulaski  and  New  Orleans.  At  Harrisonburg  an  enthu- 
siastic celebration  was  held,  and  all  hearts  and  voices  pro- 
claimed the  war  near  its  close. 

May  6th,  the  Union  pickets  southeast  of  Harrisonburg  were 
driven  in,  and  Colonel  Foster  was  sent  the  next  day  with  his 
regiment  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
directed  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  accordingly  after  driving 
a  small  body  of  the  enemy  from  Honeyville  beyond  Somer- 
ville,  he  turned  to  withdraw  with  the  expectation  of  a  general 
attack  on  the  morrow.  Captain  Conger,  of  the  First  Vermont 
cavalry,  joined  him,  and  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
He  did  not  obey,  and  suffered  the  usual  punishment  of  dis- 
obedience. When  Colonel  Foster  had  gone  two  or  three 
miles,  he  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Conger:  "We 
are  surrounded,  come  to  our  assistance ;"  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dispatch  from  General  Sullivan:  "  Do  not  pursue  the 
enemy ;  beware  of  a  surprise."  The  order  was  imperative, 
the  entreaty  no  less,  and  Foster  turned  and  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  hot-headed  Vermonter.  He  found  him 
almost  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  and  only  extricated 
iiim  at  the  expense  of  a  half  hour's  terrible  fighting,  and  with 
tlie  loss  of  twenty-eight  men. 

At  Harrisonburg,  Banks  was  connected  with  Milroy,  who 
was  at  McDowell,  forty  miles  west,  by  a  good  public  road. 
The  situation  of  itself  suggested  a  union  of  the  two  forces, 
and  an  advance  on  Staunton,  which  commands  the  direct 
road  through  the  mountains  to  Bichmond,  and  which  was  less 
than  sixty  miles  distant.  Banks  was  ordered  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  this  movement,  awaiting  a  signal  from 
McClelian. 

Jackson  saw  the  situation  with  extreme  anxiety.  He  seemed 
to  have  called  troops  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  front 
of  Richmond,  only  to  lead  them  by  a  longer  but  easier  route 
to  its  rear.  Yet  hope  rose  over  fear.  The  very  extremity 
of  the  danger  opened  a  way  to  brilliant  success.     If  lie  could 
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ensnare  Banks  here,  or  drive  him  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  he  would  at  least  give  Lee  time  to  finish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Richmond,  and  to  organize  and  train  the  raw  soldiers 
the  late  conscript  law  had  put  into  the  ranks.  He  dared  to 
indulge  a  still  bolder  hope,  by  a  sudden  dash  down  the  valley, 
to  capture  or  scatter  the  army  of  Banks,  and  to  spring  upon 
Washington  before  National  troops  could  have  time  to  come 
to  its  rescue,  and  thus  save  Richmond,  win  "Washington,  turn 
the  face  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  northward,  and  drive 
the  war  from  Virginia  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

To  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this  daring  conceptiaii,  he 
called  General  Ewell  with  a  full  division  from  Gordonsville 
to  the  front  of  General  Banks,  and  himself  repaired  to  Staun- 
ton, where  he  reinforced  his  army  with  a  corps  of  cadets, 
under  the  command  of  the  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  and  with  a  division  under  General  Edward  John- 
ston, made    its  number  something  like  forty  thousand. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  Banks  was  ordered  to  send  to 
McClellan's  assistance  the  whole  of  Shields'  division,the  most 
experienced  and  active  part  of  his  corps.  He  protested,  yet 
when  his  scouts  reported  that  Jackson  had  disappeared  among 
or  beyond  the  mountains,  he  admitted  to  the  President  his 
belief  that  the  valley  was  almost  cleared  of  Confederate 
troops,  and  that  Jackson  was  on  his  way  to  Richmond.  This 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  skirmishes  of  the  succeeding 
days,  in  which  the  prisoners  taken  were  from  Ewell's  corps. 

May  12th  Shields'  division  started  east.  It  marched  stead- 
ily, reached  Falmouth  in  ten  days,  and  went  into  camp  oppo- 
site Fredericksburg,  but  only  to  be  immediately  ordered  back 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

General  Fremont,  when  he  succeeded  Rosecrans  in  the 
command  of  the  Mountain  Department,  as  the  district  over 
which  he  was  placed  in  authority  was  now  called,  made  his 
headquarters  at  Wheeling,  where  he  remained  nearly  two 
months,  engaged  in  organizing  his  little  army,  before  he  was 
by  General  Jackson's  last  attempt  to  gain  the  valley,  sud- 
denly summoned  into  the  field.  His  corps  consisted  of  Gen- 
eral Milroy'sand  General  Schenck's  brigades,  of  an  incomplete 
brigade  which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cluseret, 
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and  of  General  Blenker's  division.  Blenker's  division  would 
make  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war,  if  its  march 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  join  Fremont  was  a  sam- 
ple of  its  proceedings.  It  lost  itself  among  the  mountains, 
and  was  not  found  until  General  Rosecrans  made  an  extended 
and  systematic  search.  It  had  marched  and  counter-marched, 
during  nearly  two  months  of  extraordinary  rains,  without 
tents  or  shelter.  General  Rosecrans  re-clothed  it  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  a  few  days,  and  hastened  its  progress  to  Peters- 
burg, West  Virginia,  Fully  one  half  the  men  on  their  arrival 
at  this  place  were  unsupplied  with  overcoats  and  blankets, 
and  the  whole  division  was  rejx)rted  by  the  medical  director 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  starvation  and  incipient  scurvy. 

General  Milroy  left  his  bleak  and  windy  eyi-ie  on  the  Cheat 
mountains  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  spring  allowed  an 
advance.  On  the  1st  of  May,  having  driven  a  small  oppos- 
ing force  before  him,  he  was  at  McDowell,  a  little  village  sit- 
uated in  a  deep  basin  among  the  hills,  and  his  advance  guard 
was  east  of  the  Shenandoah  mountain. 

In  consequence  of  the  movements  described,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  act  of  the  campaign,  the  Union  forces  which 
were  drawn  into  action  were  widely  scattered.  Banks  at 
Harrisonburg,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  one  thous- 
and men  at  Winchester,  formed  the  only  Union  troops  in  the 
Valley.  Fremont  was  at  Wheeling,  with  the  body  of  his 
army  at  Petersburg  and  Franklin,  and  the  advance  at 
McDowell.     Shields  was  at  Fredericksburg. 

Suddenly  Milroy's  van  came  flying  back  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  his  front,  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  appeared 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Confederate  army.  He  w^as 
almost  surrounded  before  he  had  warning  of  the  approach 
of  danger. 

His  little  army  looked  with  dismay  on  the  bristling  hills^ 
but  caught  the  resolution  of  their  commander,  "  We'll  not 
yield  a  foot  to  treason! "  and  repeated  his  welcome,  "  You  are 
just  in  time!"  to  General  Schenck,  who  hastened  from  Frank- 
lin to  his  assistance,  marching  thirty-four  miles  in  one  day. 
Schenck,  however,  was  the  ranking  officer,  and  when  he  saw 
that  after  a  three  hours'  battle  the  Confederates  did  not  lose 
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ground,  and  did  increase  in  numbers,  be  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  he  conducted  to  Franklin  with  rapidity  and  skill. 
General  Fremont,  who  had  left  Wheeling  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  MUroy's  danger,  arrived  at  Franklin  at  the  same 
time. 

General  Jackson  was  satisfied  to  prevent  the  union  of  MO- 
roy  with  Banks,  and  he  went  back,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  ad- 
Tanced,  to  finish  his  preparations. 

Meantime  General  Banks  retired  to  Strasburg  to  the  joy 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Harrisonburg,  who  illuminated  their 
houses  the  night  he  departed.  He  began  to  fortify  his  new 
position,  and  sent  troops,  less  than  a  thousand  in  number,  to 
Front  Royal  in  the  mountains,  twelve  miles  east,  to  guard 
the  Manassas  railway  at  that  point,  and  also  arranged  guards 
along  the  railway  from  Front  Royal  to  Strasburg.  One  com- 
pany of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Indiana  was  stationed  five  miles 
east  of  the  latter  place. 

He  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  unusual  danger,  as  Ashby, 
who  was  continually  in  his  front,  was  making  no  more  than 
his  usual  demonstrations,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d 
of  Mayy  he  was  startled  by  the  report  that  Front  Royal  was 
attacked,  and  the  commandant  of  the  post  with  all  his  men 
captured  or  slain.  Incredulous,  but  prudent,  he  dispatched 
as  large  a  number  of  reinforcements  as  be  could  spare,  whUe 
he  reflected  on  his  mode  of  proceeding  should  the  tale  prove 
true.  But  one  way  was  open,  a  race  for  dear  life,  and  for 
that  he  prepared.  Late  at  night  scouts  reported  the  enemy 
in  overwhelming  numbers  bearing  down  on  every  road  from 
the  east  to  Strasburg,  and  sweeping  along  more  distant  routes 
to  Winchester.  Cavalry  and  infantry  set  off  before  day, 
escorting  wagons  and  hundreds  of  disabled  men  who  had 
been  left  by  General  Shields,  and  before  noon  all  the  Union 
force  was  out  of  Strasburg.  Donnelly's  brigade  was  fore- 
most, Gordon's  was  next,  and  General  Hatch,  with  cavalry 
and  artillery,  was  last.  Now  the  race  was  in  earnest.  Ashby's 
cavalry  gained  the  Winchester  road  in  front  of  the  wagons, 
which  to  escape  them  hastened  to  the  rear,  and  then  turned 
off  on  another  road,  while  Donelly,  followed  by  Gordon,  cut 
through  the  opposing  troops  to  Winchester.     Gordon  turned 
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back  to  meet  and  defend  the  train.  The  enemy  swarmed 
about  it,  and  the  troops  burned  many  of  the  wagons  while 
they  fought  their  way  forward  with  all  they  could  protect.  It 
was  two  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  Winchester. 
Before  dawn  the  roar  of  artillery  called  them  from  their  short 
rest  to  another  Sunday's  battle  on  the  wave-like  heights  south 
of  the  town. 

The  officers  most  actively  engaged  under  General  Jackson 
were  Generals  Ewell,  Elzey,  Taylor  and  Winder.  Donnelly 
had  the  left  wing  of  General  Banks'  army,  was  southeast  of 
Winchester,  and  received  the  first  attack,  which  was  made  by 
General  Ewell.  Taylor  and  Winder  together  fell  upon  Gor- 
don, who  was  on  the  ridge  southwest  of  the  town,  with  the 
Third  Wisconsin,  the  Second  Massachusetts,  the  Twenty- 
Ninth  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Twenty- Seventh  Indiana. 
Ewell,  making  no  impression  on  Donnelly,  changed  his  tac- 
tics, and,  in  co-operation  with  General  Elzey,  who  had  the 
Confederate  left,  stretched  and  curved  his  line  preparatory  to 
an  assault  upon  the  Union  flanks.  The  movement  was  well 
executed,  but  it  was  observed,  and  the  National  troops  with- 
drew, the  "Massachusetts  and  Indiana  regiments  bringing  up 
the  rear.  In  the  streets  of  Winchester  the  ranks  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  firing  from  the  houses,  and  as  they  emerged 
from  the  town  the  confusion  was  increased  by  a  heavy  dis- 
charge of  artillery. 

Again  Jackson  saw  the  cup  of  success  just  at  his  lips.  A 
few  moments  more  and  his  swift,  bold  troopers  would  cut  off 
the  last  hope  or  chance  of  escape  to  the  Union  army.  But 
Ashby's  gallant  men,  who  had  never  failed  before,  failed  him 
now.  They  were  in  the  rear  pillaging  the  captured  wagons. 
Their  failure  could  not  be  retrieved,  and  General  Banks 
escaped  the  greatest  danger  which  had  yet  assailed  him. 

One  army  and  then  the  other  passed  through  Martinsburg, 
which,  when  they  entered,  and  when  they  left,  was  as  still  as 
the  grave,  and  more  empty,  for  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled. 
Already  the  people  of  the  valley  had  seen  enough  of  war, 
but  they  afterwards  saw  many  a  darker  day  than  the  Sunday 
en  which  Jackson  chased  Banks  through  their  streets. 

At  sundown  General  Banks  mustered  his  forces  on  the 
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southern  shore  of  the  Potomac.  ''A  thousand  camp-fires  were 
burning  on  the  hill  sides;  a  thousand  carriages  of  every 
description  were  crowded  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  river 
which  rolled  between  the  exhausted  troops  and  their  coveted 
rest."  Civilians,  men  and  women,  wliite  and  black,  carrying 
bundles  and  babies,  trundling  wheel-barrows,  driving  carts  and 
leading  lean  horses  on  which  were  strapped  the  old  and  the 
sick,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  army.  At  noon  of  the  next  day, 
by  the  aid  of  the  ford  and  the  ferry,  and  a  pontoon  bridge 
which  had  been  brought  from  Strasburg  in  the  wagons,  aU 
were  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac. 

The  retreat  of  fifty-three  miles  was  effected  in  forty-eight 
hours,  with  cheerfulness,  mutual  confidence  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  privates,  and  perfect  order,  except  in  the  few 
moments  immediately  after  the  battle.  Everything  at  Front 
Royal  was  lost,  and  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
at  Winchester.  Fifty-five  wagons  were  either  burnt  or  cap- 
tured. The  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was 
nine  hundred  and  five;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  four  were 
from  the  Twenty-Seventh  Indiana. 

Several  surgeons  voluntarily  remained  in  the '  hospitals, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  battle- 
fields at  Front  Royal  and  Winchester.  Dr.  Gillespie,  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the  Sixteenth,  were 
both  made  prisoners  in  this  way. 

General  Jackson,  having  seen  General  Banks  beyond  the 
Potomac,  tried  to  effect  a  crossing  for  himself,  but  he  could 
not  find  an  unguarded  ford,  nor  could  he  allure  the  Federal 
troops  from  their  strong  defensive  positions.  On  a  dark  and 
stormy  night  he  fiercely  attacked  Harper's  Ferry,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  equal  fury,  and  at  last  was  forced  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  Potomac,  on  Washington  and  on  his  vision  of 
rolling  the  streams  of  war  back  from  the  South  over  the  golden 
fields  of  the  North.  Now  had  he  need  of  a  fleet  foot,  a  wary 
step  and  a  sharp  eye.  From  far  and  near  troops  were  spring- 
ing towards  him.  The  sun,  which  rose  on  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester and  sunk  on  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac,  saw  nearly 
half  a  million  patriots  start  to  arms,  and  at  almost  the  same 
moment  the  army  of  Fremont  at  Franklin  on  the  west,  and 
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the  division  of  Shields  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  east,  tiirn 
their  faces  towards  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Fremont  and  Shields,  the  latter  with  the  addition  of  a 
brigade  under  Bayard,  from  McDowell's  corps,  both  left  their 
trains  behind.  Without  incumbrance,  they  were  able  to  go 
fourteen,  eighteen  and  twenty-two  miles  a  day,  often  in  rain, 
often  over  roads  which  were  steep  and  sharp  and  rough.  Fre- 
mont's route  was  across  the  mountains. 

Tuesday  Shields  met  at  Manassas  Junction  a  few  troops 
which  had  escaped  from  the  surprise  at  Front  Royal.  The 
sight  of  them  inflamed  the  ardor  of  his  men.  Friday  at  noon 
Kimball,  who  led  the  advance,  routed  the  enemy  at  Front 
Royal. 

Only  twelve  miles  now  were  between  Shields'  division  and 
the  road  which  Jackson  was  pursuing.  If  Fremont  was  near, 
the  great  Confederate  chieftain  and  his  bold  followers  would 
return  no  more,  or  only  after  a  terrific  battle,  to  the  hills  of 
the  South. 

Fremont  was  not  near.  He  marched  twenty  miles  Friday, 
in  spite  of  a  rain,  which  made  progress  exceedingly  difficult, 
but  only  reached  the  western  base  of  the  last  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. Saturday  he  spent  in  climbing  this  barrier.  At  dark 
he  came  to  a  point  where  the  road  divides,  the  right  branch 
turning  southeasttowards  Strasburg,the  left  northeast  towards 
Winchester.  Burning  heaps  of  wood  along  the  Strasburg 
road  designated  that  as  the  route  to  be  pursued,  and  gave  to 
the  troops  the  intelligence,  which  as  yet  they  had  but  sus- 
pected, that  they  were  really  in  pursuit  of  Jackson.  At  the 
same  time  a  report,  said  to  be  from  scouts,  passed  along  the 
lines  that  Jackson  was  but  a  few  miles  south  of  Winchester, 
though  moving  as  rapidly  as  only  he  could  move.  Fatigue 
could  not  restrain,  and  darkness  could  not  conceal,  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm.  As  the  soldiers  came  pouring  down  the 
mountains,  out  of  the  darkness,  in  a  ceaseless  stream,  they 
burst  into  song.  Above  the  thundering  tramp  of  almost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  long  before  their  faces  or  forms 
were  visible,  rose  the  mighty  chorus,  "Hurra!  Hurra! 
Hurra!  "  The  General  dismounted  and  stood  by  a  huge  fire. 
His  face  had  the  same  sad,  intense  look  it  wore  in  the  Mis- 
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somi  campaign,  and  was  lighted  up  with  the  same  noble  sym- 
pathy and  confidence.  Around  him  was  his  gallant  escort 
of  Indiana  men. 

The  day's  march  closed  at  this  point.  The  men  lying 
down  to  sleep  in  slanting  or  swimming  fields.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday.  General  Fremont  early  put  his  men  in  line  of 
battle,  and  sent  Cluseret  with  his  advance  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  Jackson  into  Strasburg.  Cluseret  soon  fell  in 
with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  made  an  attack,  and,  after  a  brisk 
engagement,  fell  back,  with  the  expectation  of  drawing  Jack- 
son's army  to  Fremont's  front.  But  Jackson  had  aheady 
entered  Strasburg,  and  it  was  his  rear  instead  of  his  advance 
with  which  Cluseret  was  engaged.  Of  course  the  rear  could 
not  be  allured  from  the  line  of  the  retreat.  When  General 
Fremont  discovered  the  mistake  he  hastily  resumed  his  march. 
But  the  opportunity  was  gone.  It  had  come  and  gone  while 
Fremont  was  climbing  the  last  ridge  of  mountains. 

INIonday  morning,  General  Bayard  with  his  brigade,  which 
was  now  in  advance  of  Shields'  division,  appeared  from  the 
east,  and  entered  Strasburg  with  Fremont,  a  little  more  than 
a  day  after  Jackson's  entrance. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  follow  Jackson,  and 
catch  him  from  behind,  unless  General  Shields,  by  proceed- 
ing up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  could  yet  get 
before  him.  The  effort  to  do  this  was  made.  Fremont 
retained  Bayard,  and  continued  in  the  track  of  Jackson. 
Shields  hastened  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Valley.  The 
rapidity  of  the  pursuers  was  scarcely  equaled  by  the  celerity 
of  the  pursued,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  advantage  which 
the  bridges  gave  Jackson,  it  is  probable  the  chase  would  soon 
have  ended.  As  it  was,  his  rear  came  almost  daily  in  contact 
with  Fremont's  advance.  Friday,  the  6th,  a  fiercer  contest 
than  had  yet  occurred  took  place  beyond  Harrisonburg.  Col- 
onel Windham,  the  Federal  commander  in  the  engagement, 
was  killed,  and  the  bold  Ashby  was  carried  dead  in  the  arms 
of  his  men  from  the  field.  The  two  armies  were  now  so  close 
together  that  Jackson  was  forced  to  turn  upon  Fremont.  He 
turned  with  the  valor  of  a  lion.  At  a  spot  called  Cross  Keys, 
where  two  roads  cross  at  right  angles,  he  arranged  his  men 
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so  that  they  were  protected  and  partially  concealed  by  abrupt 
hills  and  large  trees.  Here  he  coolly  waited  an  attack.  The 
battle  began  with  heavy  firing,  and  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence almost  until  dark.  General  Milroy,  himself  in  advance 
of  his  foremost  battery,  led  the  center,  forced  the  enemy  back 
from  point  to  point,  penetrated  Jackson's  center,  and  was 
almost  in  contact  with  his  guns,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
his  left  flank  was  exposed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  brigade 
which  had  fought  four  hours  at  his  side.  An  order  to  retire 
was  immediately  sent  to  him. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  a  concise  narration 
of  the  pursuit  written  by  General  Fremont: 

"At  a  council  of  general  officers,  held  on  Saturday,  it  was 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  the  troops  could  not  be 
carried  further.  The  question  before  the  council  distinctly 
was,  whether  or  not,  in  their  exhausted  condition,  and  the 
absolute  want  of  provisions,  they  could  be  safely  moved  for- 
ward another  march,  upon  the  certainty  that,  if  we  were  able 
to  do  so,  the  enemy  would  be  reached  within  that  distance 
and  a  battle  fought.  Except  upon  the  certainty  of  a  battle, 
their  condition  would  not  have  justified  an  advance,  but  upon 
this  incentive  the  troops  were  ordered  forward  the  next  day 
into  a  country  where  every  advantage  was  with  the  enemy ; 
and  at  Cross  Keys  attacked  him  at  sight,  and  in  confessedly 
twice  their  number.  They  fought  this  battle  gallantly,  and 
upon  their  last  ration  lay  down  upon  the  hard-fought  field 
tired  and  hungry,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morning  were  again 
in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  who  escaped  only  by  means  of  the 
bridge  which  intervened  between  him  and  destruction." 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  General  Shields  to  understand 
why  a  bridge  intervened  between  Jackson  and  destruction. 
General  Shields  went  up  the  east  side  of  the  Shenandoah  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day,  entirely  without 
baggage,  but  over  ground  which  quicksands  made  exceedingly 
fatiguing.  Cinders  and  ashes  floating  down  the  current  kept 
him  informed  that  General  Jackson  was  outstripping  him. 
June  4th,  Wednesday,  he  ordered  Colonel  Carroll  with  the 
fourth  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Seventh  Indiana,  First  Vir- 
ginia and  two  Pennsylvania  regiments,  to  hasten  to  Port 
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Republic  and  save  the  bridge  at  that  point,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jackson  would  proceed  on  the  turnpike  to  Staunton, 
in  preference  to  the  mountain  road  which  led  through  Port 
Republic,  and  with  the  intention  to  pass  over  this  bridge  and 
join  General  Fremont.  It  was  ten  at  night  when  the  order 
was  received.  The  men  had  marched  twenty  miles  since 
sunrise.  They  were  roused,  however,  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
cheerfully,  though  painfully,  trudged  fifteen  miles  further 
before  they  were  allowed  to  stop  for  sleep.  Saturday,  Colo- 
nel Carroll,  then  at  Conrad's  store,  twelve  miles  in  advance 
of  the  most  of  his  brigade,  and  eighteen  in  advance  of  his 
division,  with  the  Seventh  Indiana,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cavalry,  and  a  single  battery  of  six  guns,  was  directed  to  go 
on  to  "Waynesborough,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  to  destroy 
there  the  depot,  bridge  and  train,  and  to  attack  Jackson's 
flank.  He  was  overtaken  during  the  first  day  by  several 
detachments,  and  his  number  somewhat  increased.  In  the 
night  scouts  reported  to  him  that  Jackson's  train  was  but  a 
few  miles  beyond  Port  Republic,  where  it  was  guarded  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalrymen. 

Port  Republic  is  a  village  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  rivers,  the  parent  streams 
of  the  Shenandoah.  The  bridge  which  Carroll  was  ordered 
to  save  was  over  North  river,  and  connected  with  the  road 
leading  to  Cross  Keys,  which  was  two  or  three  miles  distant. 

Early  Sunday  morning  Colonel  Carroll  galloped  through 
South  river,  which  is  shallow,  and  took  possession  of  the 
bridge.  Jackson's  army  was  directly  before  him  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  river ;  Shields  was  far  behind ;  Colonel  Tyler 
was  nearer,  but  not  yet  within  sight  or  sound;  Carroll's 
infantry  was  a  half  mile  off,  though  hastening  up ;  his  cavalry 
was  but  a  handful,  and  he  had  with  him  only  two  guns.  It 
was  impossible  to  hold  the  bridge,  but  he  could  do  better,  he 
could  destroy  it,  and  make  Jackson  fight  Fremont  with  an 
impassable  river  in  his  rear.  One  half  hour  Fate  held  in  her 
hand  the  civic  crown  with  which  the  brows  of  those  are 
wreathed  who  save  the  lives  of  fellow-citizens.  But  Carroll 
was  no  Horatius,  to  fight  while  his  men  applied  pitch  and 
the  torch.     The  golden  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deed  slipped 
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unrecognized  from  the  patriot's  grasp.  Carroll  fell  back  with 
his  cavalry  and  his  infantry,  and  the  Rebels,  seizing  the  bridge, 
turned  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  after  him. 

Two  miles  down  the  river  Carroll  was  joined  by  General 
Tyler,  and  came  to  a  stand.  The  two  officers  applied  their 
field-glasses  to  an  examination  of  Jackson's  rear,  and  calcu- 
lated that  it  could  defy  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
Without  their  glasses  they  could  plainly  see  the  bridge  offer- 
ing a  broad  and  easy  passage  to  the  enemy.  Beyond  the 
bridge  they  could  see  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a  fearful  battle. 
Sometimes  faint,  and  sometimes  loud,  they  could  hear  the 
unceasing  roar  of  musketry  and  artillery.  If  valor  did  not 
call  upon  them  to  fight,  discretion  exhorted  them,  to  run,  and 
pointed  to  them  the  open  road  of  safety  behind  them.  They 
heard  neither  voice,  and  lay  still.  As  night  fell  the  hollow 
roaring  grew  faint,  and  died  away.  The  moon  and  stars 
came  out  and  cast  their  sacred  light  on  two  battle-fields, — 
where  the  struggle  had  been,  and  where  it  was  yet  to  be,  where 
the  grass  was  trodden  and  stained  and  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  trees  were  scarred,  and  the  dead  lay  sleeping,  and 
where  the  eartii  was  still  green  and  fresh,  and  the  living  were 
lost  in  wearied  slumber.     Both  were  alike  silent. 

The  following  sentence  is  found  in  the  diary  of  a  private 
in  the  Seventh  regiment: 

"  We  felt  confident  that  the  calm  would  last  only  until  day- 
light shut  out  the  beautiful  stars,  and  that  the  day  would  cut 
down  like  withering  grass  many  who  were  now  in  health  and 
vigor.  We  thought  of  the  kind,  familiar  faces  far  away,  and 
the  dear  hearts  which  were  ignorant  of  our  awful  danger,  but. 
which  never  forget  to  pray  for  us.  Unrestrained  tears  fell  over 
many  a  brown  cheek,  but  we  looked  to  high  heaven  for  pro- 
tection, and  fell  asleep  on  our  arms." 

Through  the  night  General  Jackson's  train  wound  in  safety 
along  the  mountain  road,  and  his  army,  undisturbed,  crossed 
the  river.  As  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  General  Winder 
led  a  brigade  from  the  main  line  toward  the  little  Union  army 
of  Tyler,  numbering  about  three  thousand  men.  He  crossed 
South  river  on  a  bridge  of  wagons.  Behind  him  came  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  General  EweU,  and  after  the  engagement 
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had  begun,  and  had  continued  long  enough  to  show  that  not 
an  equal  and  not  a  double  force  could  drive  the  Federals 
back,  General  Jackson  ordered  forward  Generals  Taliaferro 
and  Trimble,  thus  increasing  the  Confederates  engaged  to 
eight  thousand. 

As  General  Winder  approached,  Tyler  formed  his  line  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent,  each  horn  terminating  in  a  battery. 
The  left,  the  Sixty-SLxth  Ohio,  was  sheltered  by  a  rugged  and 
wooded  hill;  the  right,  the  Seventh  Indiana,  stood  in  a  field 
on  the  low  river  bank,  among  stalks  of  green  corn.  Not  a 
man  but  felt  it  was  almost  certain  ruin  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming and  determined  numbers  of  Jackson.  If  yesterday 
they  dared  not  burn  a  bridge  in  the  rear  of  an  army  which 
was  fiercely  fighting,  how  could  they  to-day  stand  their  ground 
before  that  same  army  disengaged? 

As  the  Confederates  came  near  they  spread  out  right  and 
left  without  breaking  the  line  in  front,  and  in  the  face  of  well 
directed  artillery  and  musketry  marched  up  towards  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Winder's  brigade  found  shelter  behind  the  fence 
of  the  field  in  which  stood  the  Seventh  Indiana,  and  lost  no 
time  in  getting  into  action.  Taylor  met  with  no  success  in 
repeated  attempts  to  plant  a  battery  opposite  Tyler's  left,  and 
a  portion  of  his  brigade  crossed  the  ground  and  joined  in  the 
attack  on  the  Seventh.  With  this  reinforcement  Winder 
made  a  rapid  and  bold  charge  on  both  front  and  flank.  His 
troops  swept  down  like  an  engulfing  billow ;  but  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  spread  out  their  folds  and  waved  and  flapped.  Colo- 
nel Gavin  rode  up  and  down  the  front,  and  cheered  and 
praised  his  men;  their  own  hearts  cheered  them;  perhaps 
they  remembered  "the  dear  ones  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
awful  danger,  but  who  never  forgot  to  pray  for  them;"  what- 
ever they  remembered  or  felt,  they  met  the  on-coming  wave 
as  the  sturdy  rock  meets  the  sea,  tossing  it  back  broken  and 
foaming. 

Strengthened  with  two  more  Virginia  regiments,  the  Con- 
federate force,  again  like  the  relentless  sea,  returned  to  the 
charge.  Higher  it  rose  than  before,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
all  resistance;  five  shots,  one  after  another,  struck  Colonel 
Gavin's  horse;  the  Colonel  was  dismounted;  the  regiment 
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was  pushed  back,  and  the  right  was  on  the  verge  of  defeat, 
when  the  Sixth  Ohio,  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Seventh 
Indiana,  crossed  to  the  front.  The  two  regiments  together 
pressed  back  the  enemy  over  the  field,  over  the  fence,  and 
forced  him  at  last  to  fly  right  and  left.  The  glad  shout  of 
victory  rose  from  the  Federal  right,  but  it  sank  before  wild 
cheers  from  the  Confederate  right. 

Jackson,  watching  his  left,  and  weighing  its  spirit  against 
the  resolution  of  Tyler's  right,  turned  to  General  Taylor, 
pointed  to  the  battery  on  the  hillside,  and  said:  "Take  that, 
or  the  day  is  lost! "  Taylor  cried  to  his  men :  "  Louisianians, 
can  you  take  that  battery?"  "We  can!"  they  shouted,  and 
five  regiments  rushed  over  the  low  ground  and  up  the  hill  in 
the  face  of  ball  and  flame.  Twice  they  took  the  battery,  and 
twice  it  was  retaken.  The  third  time  they  held  it,  and  driving 
the  regiments  which  supported  it,  they  sent  up  the  shout 
which  startled  the  Federal  right.  Tyler  gave  the  order  to 
retreat,  and  his  little  army  retreated,  leaving  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field. 

The  retreat  continued  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  the  pursuit 
but  six  or  eight. 

General  Fremont  had  not  remained  an  idle  listener.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  conflict,  and  hastened  to  join  his  forces 
to  those  of  Tyler.  He  reached  the  river  at  noon.  Tyler 
was  gone;  Jackson  was  vanishing  over  the  hills,  and  the  dis- 
loyal bridge,  after  having  so  well  served  the  traitor,  was 
smoking  in  ruins. 

The  losses  at  Port  Republic,  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
were  one  thousand.  The  Seventh  Indiana,  which  went  into 
the  fight  with  three  hundred  and  fifty,  had  eighteen  killed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  wounded,  and  thirty-two  miss- 
ing. One  of  the  killed  was  Captain  Waterman,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  bravery.  The  losses  at  Cross  Keys  were 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

No  stain  but  of  blood  was  on  the  rough  blue  uniforms  of  the 

private  soldiers.     They  were  prompt  and  patient  and  true. 

Their  fight  was  worthy  of  their  cause.     God  bless  their  name 

and  memory!     But  somewhere  there  was  shame.     The  dis- 

«  appointment  and  gloom  with  which  both  the  armies  of  Fre- 
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mont  and  of  Shields  saw  the  escape  of  Jackson,  and  tnrned 
from  the  battle-fields  of  the  Upper  Shenandoah,  can  be 
measured  only  by  their  toils,  their  hardships  and  their  hopes. 

General  Fremont,  in  a  proud  and  affectionate  report  which 
he  makes  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  says:  "They  were 
always  prompt  in  obedience,  patient  in  suffering,  and  efficient 
in,  action." 

The  troops  of  Shields  had  spent  the  winter  in  skirmishing 
with  Jackson,  and  trying  to  get  a  fair  fight  Vith  him.  They 
met  him  after  many  disappointments  at  Winchester,  and 
drove  him  before  them  almost  to  Staunton.  Their  soldierly 
character  caused  them  to  be  tronsferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  to  be  returned  immediately  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  In  one  month  they  marched  more  than  four  hundred 
miles,  half  of  this  distance  in  extreme  haste,  and  under  the 
influence  of  intense  excitement.  Their  clothes  wore  out, 
their  shoes  gave  out,  and  blood  from  their  lacerated  feet 
sprinkled  many  a  mile  of  the  stony  road  east  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

A  few  passages  from  the  private  letters  of  private  soldiers 
may  give  a  little  glimpse  of  individual  life  in  the  Valley  cant- 
paign  of  1862.  The  following  was  written  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  Shields'  division  before  Fredericksburg.  The 
writer,  Samuel  V.  List,  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh,  and 
about  nineteen  years  old.  He  was  killed  long  after  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness: 

"  We  walked  over  some  very  poor  land.  I  fear  a  great 
many  poor  people  will  suffer  for  something  to  eat  in  this  part 
of  the  country  before  another  year.  Thousands  of  acres 
around  Manassas,  and  between  here  and  there,  are  thrown 
out  into  a  common,  the  fences  all  being  burned  by  the  Rebels. 
I  have  seen  but  one  field  ploughed  for  corn  since  we  left  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  that  was  about  one  half  planted. 
There  is  hardly  a  field  of  wheat  standing.  I  believe  I  saw 
one  field  yesterday,  and  that  did  not  look  as  if  it  could  make 
more  than  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  rebels  have  literally 
murdered  their  own  families  to  gratify  their  passions.  We 
reached  Falmouth  about  four  o'clock  to-day,  marched  through 
it,  and  camped  on  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  which^ 
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is  one   of  the  most  beautiful  places  I  have  yet  seen  in  Vir- 
ginia.    There  is  a  tremendous  force  here. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  not  have  missed  the  sight  for  five  dollars.  It 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
I  went  down  to  the  branch  to  wash,  (the  Doctors  recommend 
that  we  wash'off  every  chance  we  can  get.)  and  while  I  was 
there  the  cars  came  in,  and  I  noticed  quite  a  stir  among  the 
soldiers  round  the  train.  I  suspected  there  was  some  General 
or  'big  man'  on  the  cars;  so  I  went  to  see  too.  Sure  enough, 
two  big  men  stood  there,  'the  men  for  the  times.'  They  took 
an  omnibus,  drawn  by  four^ray  horses,  and  followed  by  Gen- 
eral McDowell  and  staff,  proceeded  to  General  McDowell's 
headquarters  over  in  town.  Old  Abe  was  dressed  very  plainly, 
and  looked  very  much  care-worn,  still  he  seemed  to  be  in  fine 
spirits  at  the  prospect  of  soon  crushing  this  unholy  rebellion. 
Secretary  Stanton  is  fine  looking,  with  black  whiskers  and 
hair.  I  don't  know  what  brought  them  here,  unless  it  was  to 
see  us  Western  boys.  There  were  a  great  many  disappointed 
fellows  when  they  heard  the  President  had  been  here  and  it 
was  too  late  to  see  him." 

It  may  be  that  the  President  and  Secretary  visited  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Shields' 
division.  It  was  regarded  on  all  quarters  with  no  little  atten- 
tion. "  We  gazed  with  special  interest,"  says  an  officer  in 
General  King's  brigade,  "  at  those  veterans  of  six  months' 
service,  who  had  actually  smelt  powder,  and  been  in  battle. 
Standing  round  their  camp-fires  making  coffee,  cleansing  their 
weapons  and  accoutrements,  or  fitting  up  their  shelter  tents 
with  walls  of  cedar  boughs,  they  seemed  to  us,  unfledged, 
tyros,  warriors  worthy  of  our  homage." 

The  following  was  wi-itten  by  one  of  the  Thirteenth,  from 
a  hospital  in  Luray,  where  he  was  left  during  the  last  pursuit 
up  the  Valley: 

"  When  General  Jackson  found  that  Shields'  force  was  out 
of  supporting  distance,  he  bounced  on  Banks  like  a  thousand 
of  brick.  We  turned  right  round  when  we  heard  of  it,  and 
marched  back. 

31 
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"  On  the  march  many  a  timie  I  went  romid  to  my  comrades 
and  asked  them  for  a  piece  of  cracker,  which  I  would  not 
have  looked  at  at  home.  You  can  have  no  idea,  nor  can  any 
other  man,  what  it  is  to  march  all  day  with  a  heavy  load,  in 
mud  and  water,  with  your  shoes  full  of  mud  and  gravel, 
wading  rivers,  rained  on,  nothing  or  very  little  to  eat,  then  at 
night  stand  guard.  You  must  count  your  pieces  of  cracker, 
or  you  will  have  none  to-morrow. 

"  Sometimes  we  never  stop  till  after  night,  then  if  there  is 
a  whole  division  camping  together  every  man  has  to  lie  dow^n 
in  his  place  as  in  ranks.  K  we  get  a  place  that  is  any  ways 
level,  that  is  aU  w^e  ask.  Before  morning  we  sometimes  find 
ourselves  in  the  water,  with  our  pockets  full  of  it.  We  get 
up  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  try  to  dry  our  blankets 
before  a  fire.  Then,  if  we  have  time,  the  cry  is,  '  Boys,  where 
do  you  get  water?'  Off  we  go^\dth  our  canteens  to  a  creek 
where  horses  and  mules  are  drinking,  and  men  are  washing 
their  faces  and  their  feet.  It  makes  no  difference.  We  get 
the  water,  make  our  coffee,  and  breakfast  is  ready.  Then  the 
bugle  sounds,  'Fall  in!'  Our  loads  are  again  on  our  sore 
shoulders,  we  feel  a  little  stiff  till  we  get  warmed  up  lilve  an 
old  horse,  then  we  go  fast  enough.  This  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  over  a  month.  When  we  reached  Luray  half 
our  regiment  was  barefoot,  and  could  not  wallv  on  the  stony 
pike,  so  we  were  left." 

Thomas  Fisher  writes  to  his  mother: 

"A  mother  is  like  time,  not  missed  until  lost,  her  cares  and 
attentions  are  so  interwoven  with  one's  nature.  '  Uncle  Sam' 
is  kind,  but  no  one  ever  says  now,  '  Come,  Tom,  let  me  see 
if  this  or  that  fits  you;'  or  when  my  clothes  get  wet  pleads 
with  me  to  take  them  off  and  put  on  dry  ones.  I  miss  you, 
mother,  as  I  never  missed  you  before;  but  if  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again,  I  would  still  enlist,  because  our  Government  is 
the  freest  that  ever  existed,  and  our  cause  the  hope  of  civil- 
ized man,  the  precious  fruit  of  the  labors  of  Washington  and 
his  comrades." 

This  affectionate  and  true-hearted  boy  was  also  killed  before 
Richmond,  in  1864. 

It  yet  remains  to  recount  the  part  taken  by  the  Third  cav- 
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airy  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  Jackson.  Upon  the  transfer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  front  of  Washington 
to  the  peninsula  of  the  James,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
leave  the  battalion  of  the  Third  cavalry,  owing  to  the  limit 
of  transportation  for  horses.  General  Hooker  much  regretted 
to  part  with  the  organization,  and  officers  and  men  of  the 
battalion  alike  regretted  the  necessity  which  cut  them  off  from 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  division,  and  which, 
at  that  time,  was  construed  by  many  as  closing  to  them  all 
chance  of  participating  in  the  active  scenes  of  the  war.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  while  the  command  was  in  barracks  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Washington,  orders  were  received  to  join 
General  Geary's  brigade  on  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
railroad.  The  command  marched  from  Washington  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  25th,  and  passing 
through  Fairfax  Court  House,  bivouacked  at  Gainesville  that 
night.  Early  the  following  morning  it  proceeded  to  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  in  Bull  Run  mountain,  where  Colonel  Carter 
reported  to  General  Geary,  and  received  orders  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  to  the  vicinity  of  Warrenton.  The  troops 
under  General  Geary,  mainly  infantry,  had  the  day  previous 
fallen  back  from  the  neighborhood  of  Manassas  Gap,  under 
the  impression  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  front  in  strong 
numbers.  The  reconnoissance  developed  nothing  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  returning  to  Thoroughfare  Gap  it  was  a  cause 
of  surprise  that  the  force  left  there  had  fallen  back  to  Manassas 
Junction,  having  abandoned  and  destroyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  property.  Colonel  Carter  marched  his  command 
to  Gainesville,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, where  the  main  body  of  General  McDowell's  force  was 
concentrated. 

On  the  28th,  having  received  orders  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance along  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  and  intention  of  the  enemy,  the  battalion  went 
as  far  as  Aldie,  the  day  following  marched  to  Upperville,  on 
the  Winchester  turnpike,  and  on  the  30th  crossed  the  Shenan- 
doah. After  proceeding  some  five  miles  towards  Winchester, 
v/hich  was  understood  to  be  held  by  the  enemy  in  consider- 
able force,  the  commanding  officer  prudently  recrossed  to  the 
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eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  bivouacked  in  Ashby's  Gap.  It 
was  raining  heavily.  General  Geary  came  up  the  following 
day,  and  remained  at  that  place  until  the  3d  of  June,  when 
he  went  to  Piedmont.  The  Third  cavalry  was  placed  on 
guard  duty  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  which  was  then  in 
operation  to  Front  Royal,  and  remained  on  such  duty  until 
about  the  13th,  when  the  command  marched  to  Luray  to  join 
General  Shields'  division,  with  which  it  went  to  Front  Royal. 
When  the  division  was  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
the  Third  cavalry  was  left  at  Bristow  Station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railroad. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 

THE  CAPTURED  DRUMMER. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there. 

Tempered  the  midnight  mountain  air, 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold. 

Benumbed  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famished  and  chilled,  through  ways  unknown, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journeyed  on. 

— The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  following  diary  and  narrative,  by  one  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Port  Republic,  show  that  the  policy  of  incapacitating 
oxir  captured  soldiers  for  future  military  service  was  adopted 
early  in  the  war.  The  writer  is  Austin  D.  Springer,  drummer 
of  company  F,  Seventh  regiment. 

June  9th.  I  was  left  on  the  field  by  our  little  band  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  wounded,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
All  prisoners  were  surrounded  by  guards  Vvdtli  bayonets  fixed, 
and  marched  back  over  the  entire  battle  ground,  to  the  rear 
of  the  Rebel  army.  The  dead,  wounded  and  dying  were 
strewn  over  the  field  just  as  they  had  fallen,  and  many  were 
calling  for  water,  for  help  and  for  friends.  The  sight  was  so 
horrible  that  I  could  hardly  help  wishing  that  I  had  been  one 
of  the  fallen,  that  I  might  not  have  the  scene  forever  stamped 
on  my  memory.  We  marched  nine  miles  to  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  There  the  Rebels  set  up 
a  flag  they  had  taken  from  the  Twenty-Ninth  Ohio,  and  as 
it  floated  in  the  air  they  laughed  scornfully,  and  taunted  us 
and  sneered  at  us.  Our  hearts  burned,  but  we  could  say 
nothing.  We  had  not  had  anything  to  eat  the  whole  day, 
not  even  breakfast,  and  were  hungry,  but  no  rations  were 
brought  to  us.     We  had  no  blankets,  the  fires  were  small,  for 
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want  of  wood,  and  a  cutting  wind  blew  on  the  mountain. 
We  could  not  sleep  for  cold. 

June  10th.  The  morning  was  cold  and  drizzly.  "We  were 
called  into  line  at  seven  o'clock,  without  any  breakfast,  and 
started  on  our  way.  The  guard  was  instructed  to  bayonet 
or  shoot  any  one  who  could  not  keep  up.  When  we  had 
reached  the  foot  of  tkc  mountain,  we  were  all  crowded  into 
a  miserable,  old  log  stable.  We  were  wet,  hungry  and  tired. 
The  colors  of  the  Twenty- Ninth  Ohio  were  again  set  up,  and 
we  were  tormented  by  questions,  such  as:  "  What  did  you  all 
come  down  and  invade  our  soil  for?"  and  by  nicknames,  such 
as  "  Mudsills,"  "  Lincoln  Hirelings,"  and  "  Yankees."  At  night 
a  little  flour  was  given  us.  We  wet  it  with  water  and  baked 
it  on  boards  and  flat  stones.  Forty-three  of  our  regiment 
and  four  hundred  others  were  crowded  together  that  night  in 
the  old  barn.  After  all  seemed  to  be  asleep.  Sergeant  Harry 
Fisk  quietly  ripped  the  flag  from  the  staff"  and  hid  it  in  the 
lining  of  his  blouse.  He  cut  the  staff  into  two  or  three  pieces 
and  hid  the  spear  in  the  hay. 

June  11th.  When  daylight  came,  the  guards  discovered 
that  the  flag  was  gone,  and  there  was  soon  a  boisterous  hunt 
made  for  it,  while  threats  and  curses  were  heaped  upon  us. 
Lieutenant  Playett,  the  officer  in  charge  of  us,  offered  fifty 
dollars  for  the  man  who  had  burnt  the  colors,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  When  the  search  was  given  up,  we  started  on 
our  march  without  any  breakfast.  We  met  troops  going  to 
reinforce  Jackson.  All  along  the  road  citizens  joined  the 
guard,  with  their  double-barreled  shot  guns,  and  calling 
us  thieves  and  marauders,  threatened  to  shoot  us  if  we  but 
made  a  crooked  step.  We  bore  this  treatment  as  long  as  we 
could,  then  we  told  the  officers  in  charge  that  we  were  human, 
and  had  feelings,  and  it  was  wrong  to  allow  us  to  be  treated 
so.  Ijieutenant  Hayett  listened  to  us,  then  told  these  men 
that  they  could  turn  back..  The  cavalry  boys  treated  us  very 
kindly.  We  arrived  at  Ivy  Station,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles,  at  sunset,  and  lay  down  at  night  without  any  supper 
and  without  any  shelter. 

June  12th.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  suffered  much 
from  hunger  and  weakness.     We  felt  as  though  we  could  not 
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bear  life  much  longer,  and  could  not  help  thinking  of  home 
and  friends.  Then  we  prayed  that  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suffered  ten-fold  for  our  sakes,  that  he  would 
enable  us  to  stand  up  cheerfully  under  the  insults  and  priva- 
tions we  received  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  started  to  Charlottsville,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
The  country  was  hilly,  the  roads  muddy  and  slippery.  We 
passed  beautiful  farms  and  houses,  among  them  Thomas 
Jefferson's. 

We  reached  Charlottesville  at  noon.  The  citizens  seemed 
to  have  some  sympathy  for  us.  They  gave  us  something  to 
eat,  but  not  half  enough  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  Many  of  the 
boys  were  sick  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  At  night  we  were 
crowded  into  dirty  wretched  cars. 

June  13th.  At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  we  started  to 
Lynchburg  without  any  breakfast.  The  colored  population 
cheered  us,  and  the  white  citizens  abused  us  all  along  the 
way.  We  arrived  at  Lynchburg  at  four  o'clock,  and  marched 
about  a  mile  to  camp,  where  there  were  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred of  General  Banks'  men,  captured  in  ]\Iay.  Rations  for 
the  day  were  here  issued  to  us,  three  crackers,  one  quarter 
pound  salt  beef,  half  a  dozen  small  half-rotten  potatoes.  We 
were  so  hungry  we  ate  everything,  without  even  washing  or 
cooking.  We  thought  of  home,  and  longed  for  the  crumbs 
than  might  be  left  on  the  tables  there.  We  had  no  cover  or 
shelter  at  night. 

June  14th.  We  gathered  up  little  chips  and  sticks  and 
made  some  fires,  but  we  had  no  breakfast  to  cook,  as  vve  had 
eaten  everything  the  evening  before.  We  divided  ourselves 
into  messes.  A  great  many  citizens  were  out  to  see  the 
"  Yankees,"  as  they  call  us,  and  to  get  our  greenbacks.  The 
water  we  drink  is  very  unhealthy;  it  is  just  like  physic.  This 
evening  we  received  rations,  the  same  as  yesterday.  We 
boiled  the  meat  and  potatoes  in  our  tin  cups. 

June  15th.  It  rained  all  night.  We  could  not  sleep  at 
all.  The  Rebel  Secretary,  Benjamin,  and  a  General  came 
to  see  us  this  morning,  and  we  told  them  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  show  us  more  humanity  they  had  better  Idll 
us  at  once,  or  let  us  go.     Benjamin  told  us  they  had  not  the 
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means  to  treat  us  as  well  as  our  own  Government,  but  that 
they  would  soon  let  us  go. 

June  16th.  The  cavalry  left  us  to-day,  and  the  city  guards 
took  their  place.  The  officers  were  separated  from  us,  and 
taken  inside  the  fair  ground.  We  find  but  little  pleasure  in 
life  here  in  this  lonesome  place.  Have  nothing  to  read  but 
one  little  pocket  testament.     Boys  are  getting  sick  very  fast. 

June  17th.  Boys  suffer  much  from  warm  days  and  chilly 
nights.     The  guards  are  very  strict  and  cross. 

June  18th.  The  day  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  sad  to  be  shut  out 
from  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  But  a  still  small  voice  within 
seems  to  say,  "  Be  comforted,  all  will  yet  work  out  for  your 
own  and.  others'  good."  I  never  knev/  before  the  worth  of 
liberty.  The  boys  are  sickening  fast  on  the  scanty  rations 
v/e  draw,  and  the  water  we  use. 

June  19th.  Moved  into  the  fair  grounds.  Only  four  shade 
trees  inside  the  premises ;  one  deep  well  inside.  We  are  to 
be  confined  to  one  and  a  half  acres  of  ground  in  one  corner 
of  the  field.  Twenty-four  hundred  confined  to  this  small 
piece  of  ground.  We  drew  flour,  bacon,  peas  and  rice  to-day, 
a  half  ration.  We  have  an  old  slcillet  lid  to  do  the  cooking 
for  our  mess.  We  have  poor  v/ood,  and  not  much  of  it.  We 
almost  die  from  thirst,  water  is  so  scarce.  Sometimes  we 
cannot  get  a  drop  till  noon;  we  cannot  get  any  to  wash  our 
hands  and  faces  with.     The  place  is  loathsome. 

June  29th.  Five  men  died  to-day.  The  nurses  say  they 
cried  for  something  to  eat  until  they  could  no  longer  be 
heard. 

June  30th.  The  E,ebels  tell  us  that  our  army  is  getting 
defeated,  and  that  they  are  capturing  a  great  many.  I  pity 
all  the  poor  fellows  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

We  lived  in  this  way  until  the  16th  of  July,  when  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  had  rather  die  on  my  way  home  than  in 
this  prison.  It  could  only  be  death  any  way,  so  I  secured  a 
Eebel  coat  and  an  old  white  hat  from  one  of  our  own  men, 
and  asked  the  boys  to  give  me  four  days'  rations  of  flour. 
They  advised  me  not  to  undertake  the  journey,  but  when 
they  saw  I  was  determined,  they  gave  me  the  flour,  and 
wanted  to  help  me  study  up  some  lies  to  tell  if  I  was  recap- 
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tured;  but  I  told  them  I  would  risk  it,  and  I  raised  my  heart 
to  God  and  asked  him  to  shield  and  guide  me  throughout 
my  dangerous  journey.  I  baked  my  bread,  and  when 
night  came  I  leaped  over  the  guard's  beat  while  his  back  was 
toward  me,  and  went  among  the  Rebels  in  another  part  of  the 
ground.  I  held  my  haversack  so  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
passed  several  squads  without  being  noticed.  I  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  climb  the  high  fence,  but  I  managed  to  get  up 
into  a  tree,  swing  out  to  the  shed  which  ran  all  around  the 
ground  inside  of  the  fence,  and  from  the  shed  spring  down 
about  ten  feet.  I  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  and  struck  a  bee-line 
for  James  river.  A  storm  was  gathering,  and  the  darkness 
was  so  great  that  I  could  not  tell  where  I  was  going,  but  I 
ventured  through  a  low  and  lonesome  bottom,  waded  a  stream 
and  climbed  a  mountain  beyond.  It  began  to  rain,  and  as  my 
clothes  were  thin  I  was  wet  through,  and  my  bread  became 
as  soft  as  mush.  I  began  to  wish  I  was  back  in  the  prison, 
but  I  thought  of  how  the  boys  had  told  me  never  to  get  dis- 
couraged, and  I  hoped  for  the  best.  I  staid  on  the  mountain 
top  shivering  until  morning,  then  tramped  two  hours  until  I 
reached  the  James.  I  stood  on  the  banks  a  while  loolting  at 
the  beautiful  river  and  the  waving  fields  of  corn  and  wheat, 
then  I  climbed  a  hill  and  stopped  in  some  bushes  to  spend 
the  day.  I  spread  out  my  bread  to  dry,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  In  the  evening  I  was  very  near  caught,  first  by  a  group 
of  young  men,  and  afterwards  by  some  one  coming  on  a 
run;  but  I  hid  behind  a  tree,  and  nobody  saw  me  but  a  little 
dog,  which  gave  no  alarm.  It  rained  ail  the  evening,  and  I 
got  soaked,  and  my  bread  soft  again,  but  I  started  down  the 
mountain  with  the  intention  of  following  the  canal  into  West 
Virginia,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  When  I  reached 
the  foot,  I  took  the  tow-path,  and  traveled  until  I  came  to 
thick  woods,  which  almost  hid  the  path  and  the  canal  too. 
The  frogs  were  making  an  awful  noise,  it  was  as  dark  as  dun- 
geon, and  so  lonesome  I  could  not  stand  it,  so  I  about-faced 
and  went  back  a  mile,  intending  to  walk  on  the  railroad  sixty- 
five  miles  to  Charlottesville,  then  on  the  turnpike  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  go  back  as  I  came.  As  I  neared  the  bridge  I 
could  see  a  light,  and  soon  a  guard  at  the  far  end,  and  I  had 
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to  choose  between  swimming  the  river,  with  my  bread  already 
so  wet  that  it  was  very  heavy,  and  stealing  over  the  bridge. 
I  chose  the  latter,  and  pulled  off  my  shoes  so  as  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  I  feared  to  find  a  guard  on  the  first 
end  of  the  bridge,  but  there  was  none,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  going  over  the  bridge  so  lightly  I  could  scarcely  hear 
myself.  Every  moment  I  expected  to  hear,  "Halt!  Who 
comes  there?"  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  a  little  below  the 
bridge,  never  noticed  me.  I  went  on  as  fast  as  I  could,  but 
soon  got  very  tired,  and  lay  down  in  some  bushes  and  fell 
asleep.  When  I  av/oke  it  was  daylight  and  raining,  and  I 
went  to  an  old  barn  across  the  road,  climbed  into  the  loft  and 
covered  up  in  clover.  I  felt  very  thankful,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  About  noon  I  was  awalcened  by  a  voice  calling, 
"Who  dat  up  dab?  Who  dat  coughed?"  I  crawled  out, 
looked  down,  and  said,  "I'm  just  lying  up  here  out  of  the 
rain."  "Where  have  you  been?"  "At  Lynchburg."  "Where 
are  you  going?"  "To  Charlottesville.  How  far  is  it  to 
Lynchburg?"  I  asked.  "Five  miles,"  he  answered.  "Don't 
tell  any  one  I  am  here,"  I  said.  "  O,  no,  sah ;  dat's  none  o' 
my  business."  "  Won't  you  please  bring  me  something  to 
eat?"  "I'd  like  very  well  to  accommodate  you,  sah,  for  I 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  hungry;  but  colored  folks  hasn't  got 
much,  nothing  but  corn  bread.  Lay  down!  Lay  down!  Here 
comes  one  of  the  boys."  They  did  not  climb  into  the  loft, 
and  I  fell  asleep.  Just  before  dark  I  heard  some  one  running 
towards  the  barn,  and  I  thought  my  time  had  come.  But  it 
was  the  old  negro  with  a  chunk  of  corn  bread.  I  started  out 
again  after  dark,  but  it  was  so  cold  and  rainy  that  I  went  into 
a  garner  and  covered  myself  up  with  husks.  Before  midnight 
it  cleared  off,  and  I  was  on  my  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
free.  At  daylight  I  stopped  in  some  woods  where  there  were 
a  great  many  blackberries  and  a  nice  spring  of  water.  I  spent 
the  day  eating  berries,  reading  my  testament,  and  watching 
the  sun.  At  last  it  went  down,  and  the  birds  hushed  their 
noisy  songs  and  began  twittering  softly  to  each  other  in  the 
trees.  This  night  and  the  two  following  I  spent  in  traveling, 
sleeping  in  the  fields  or  woods  in  the  day  time.  On  the  night 
of  the  21st  I  found  a  negro  sleeping  in  a  shed,  and  punched 
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him  with  a  cane  till  I  woke  him.     I  asked  for  something  to 
eat,  but  he  said  the  meal  was  in  a  chest,  and  Bill  was  away 
with  the  key.     I  had  to  wait  an  horn*  or  two  for  the  key,  but 
when  Bill  came  he  ran  to  the  spring  for  some  water,  made 
dough,  put  it  in  the  ashes. to  bake,  and  put  some  meat  on  to 
fry.     In  a  few  minutes  the  meat  and  bread  were  done ;  I  never 
tasted  anything  so  good.     I  asked  for  what  was  left,  and  they 
said,  "  Take  it  and  welcome."     I  told  them  all  about  myself, 
and  they  were  very  much  tickled,  but  were  afraid  I  could  not 
get  over  Stone  river  bridge,  because  it  was  constantly  guarded. 
But  I  did  pass  the  bridge,  and  had  no  difficulty  at  all  that 
night.     The  next  night  I  got  lost,  and  wasted  almost  the 
whole  night  trying  to  find  the  road.     When  day  came  I  was 
two  miles  from  Charlottesville.     I  went  near  the  town,  and 
as  it  was  raining  climbed  into  a  stable  loft  and  went  to  sleep 
in  the  hay.     The  owner  of  the  stable  discovered  me,  thought 
I  was  a  sick  Rebel  soldier,  and  was  so  kind  I  was  .  afraid  of 
him,  and  when  he  had  gone  into  the  house  came  ofl"  as  fast 
as  I  could.     Now  I  had  to  go  through  the  city  in  daylight, 
but  I  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  walked  past  the  hospital,  where  I 
saw  four  or  five  soldiers  in  the  yard,    met  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  street,  and  went  limping  along  v/ith  a  cane  in  my  hand. 
I  was  eyed  pretty  closely,  but  no  one  said  anything  to  me.    I 
stopped  at  a  house  and  got  something  to  eat,  then  went  on, 
meeting  soldiers  every  few  steps.     I  traveled  along  all  that 
day  and  the  most  of  the  next  without  meeting  with  any  dis- 
tm-bance,  and  feeling  that  I  was  safe,  because  I  was  near 
the  Blue  Ridge.     But  I  was  now  really  in  the  greatest  danger. 
The  very  next  night  I  unexpectedly  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  cavalry  company,  regiment  or  brigade ;  I  could  not  at  all 
tell  the  number,  but  it  was  very  dark,  and  I  escaped,  some- 
times by  crawling,  sometimes  by  rolling,  sometimes  by  going 
straight  along,  and  sometimes  by  making  a  big  circle  round. 
All  the  time  I  kept  my  shoes  in  my  hand,  and  did  not  even 
dare  to  breathe  loud. 

The  next  day  I  spent  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  feeling 
pretty  hungry,  for  I  had  eaten  my  last  crumb.  In  the  evening  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  saw  there  a  little  log- 
cabin.     A  negro  woman  told  me  the  man  of  the  house  was  in 
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the  army,  so  I  ventured  in.  There  sat  a  frail  woman,  about  thirty- 
years  old,  who  had  once  been  good  looking,  and  was  yet  a  smart 
woman.  The  supper  table  was  standing,  but  there  was  nothing 
left  on  it.  The  woman  asked  me  to  take  a  chair.  She  said  her 
five  children  all  had  the  measles,  her  old  mother  was  lying  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  her  husband  had  been  forced  into  the 
Southern  army.  "  Here  we  are  alone,"  she  said,  "with  no  one 
to  take  care  of  us,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  what  little  the  neigh- 
bors give  us.  Oh,  this  cruel  war!  I  have  seen  enough  trouble 
to  kill  anybody."  The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  If  ever 
I  felt  sorry  for  any  one  I  did  for  her,  for  she  was  the  picture 
of  despair.  I  said  I  thought  the  war  would  soon  be  over,  and 
was  as  cheery  as  I  could  be.  I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  that 
I  was  captured  at  Port  Republic.  She  was  surprised,  but  her 
sympathy  was  none  the  less  because  I  was  a  Union  soldier, 
and  she  hoped  I  might  get  through  safe.  She  wished  her 
husband  would  come  home,  and  every  one  else,  and  the  Union 
be  restored  as  it  was  before  the  war.  She  had  her  servant 
bake  me  some  bread  and  boil  me  some  rye  coffee,  and  when 
1  was  done  eating  she  told  me  to  take  some  bread  and  wel- 
come.    I  bade  her  an  affectionate  farewell. 

I  had  a  hard  night  climbing  down  the  western  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  keeping  clear  of  Rebel  pickets  on  one  side  and  precipices 
on  the  other,  cutting  my  bare  feet  on  the  stones,  and  wet  to  the 
skin  with  the  cold  rain.  I  was  nearly  an  hour  skirting  around 
what  I  supposed  was  a  troop  of  cavalry,  but  found  out  at  last 
to  be  a  few  cattle.  Just  at  daylight  I  reached  Port  Republic. 
The  battle  ground  was  so  desolate  I  could  not  look  at  it  long. 
Our  men  had  been  buried  in  shallow  graves,  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  their  bones  were  scattered  about 
the  ground.  Just  before  the  sun  went  down,  I  made  an  agree- 
ment with  two  negroes,  that  I  saw  ploughing  a  field,  to  meet 
them  at  a  little  tree  a  while  after  dark.  They  came  an  hour 
after  dark,  and  gave  me  my  haversack  full  of  bread  and  meat, 
and  a  large  blackberry  pie,  just  baked,  which  they  said  I 
must  eat  right  away.  I  did  so,  with  a  good  degree  of  appe- 
tite, and  thanked  them  time  and  again.  I  was  about  to  start 
when  one  of  them  said,  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  swap  pants 
with  him,  as  I  had  a  Government  pair  on,  and  he  a  Rebel 
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pair."  I  traveled  on  fast,  but  not  far,  as  I  lost  my  way,  and 
before  daylight  I  lay  down  and  fell  sound  asleep.  When  I 
wakened  I  was  m  plain  sight  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  it 
is  a  thousand  wonders  I  had  not  been  captured,  as  cavalry 
was  passing  constantly. 

The  day  after  I  was  kindly  entertained  at  dinner  by  an  old 
woman,  who,  in  the  evening,  sent  a  little  boy  up  the  moun- 
tain to  me  with  a  basketful  of  fritters  and  other  good  things. 
I  told  the  boy  to  tell  his  mother  she  was  the  finest  woman  I 
had  met  with  for  some  time.  Towards  morning,  as  I  was 
trudging  along,  several  bodies  of  cavalry  passed,  and  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  see  if  they  wore  our  uniform,  but  I  could  not? 
and  just  after  daylight  I  went  to  a  house,  and  asked  a  man 
if  he  knew  whether  the  Yankees  were  in  Luray.  He  asked 
me,  with  a  big  oath,  if  I  did  not  just  see  them  pass.  "  I  saw 
cavalry,  of  course,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  could  not  tell  whether 
they  were  Yankees  or  our  men."  (I  was  trying  to  play  off 
Rebel  to  him.)  "  You're  a  Yankee  yourself,"  said  he.  I  had 
nothing  to  defend  myself  with,  and  started  on,  feeling  pretty 
good  over  it.  I  asked  the  next  man  I  saw  how  long  the  Yan- 
kees had  been  in  Luray.  "About  two  weeks,"  he  answered. 
"What  State  are  they  from?"  "Ohio  and  New  York,  I 
believe."  I  knew  now  that  I  was  all  right.  In  a  few  miiuites 
I  saw  our  men  out  in  the  woods;  they  were  watching  me;  I 
felt  so  proud  to  see  them  that  I  began  to  whistle,  but  I  walked 
along  as  if  I  did  not  see  them.  When  I  was  pretty  near,  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  called  me.  I  went  to  him,  and  the  boys 
all  gathered  around,  for  they  thought  they  had  a  Rebel  pris- 
oner. The  Colonel  asked  me  where  I  was  from.  I  told  him 
Lynchburg.  "  Where  are  you  going?"  "To  Luray.  What 
cavalry  is  this?"  I  asked.  "Ashby's,"  he  answered,  with  a 
kind  of  laugh,  thinking  he  had  me  fooled.  I  was  just  as  much 
tickled,  for  I  knew  I  had  him  fooled.  I  said  he  was  mistalcen, 
for  I  had  seen  Ashby's  cavalry.  I  then  told  him  who  I  was, 
but  he  said  he  didn't  believe  everything  now-a-days,  and  asked 
a  great  many  questions.  Then  he  was  not  certain  that  I  was 
not  a  spy,  and  sent  a  cavalryman  with  me  to  Luray.  W^hen 
I  got  in  sight  of  the  little  town,  and  heard  the  beating  of  the 
drums,  and  saw  our  troops  marching  round,  with  the  Stars 
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and  Stripes  flying,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  new  world,  and  when 
I  was  in  camp  among  our  own  Union  boys,  no  language  can 
describe  my  joy.  Thay  gathered  round  me  by  hundreds,  for 
it  spread  like  wild-fire  that  a  soldier  had  got  in  from  prison. 
At  dinner  I  got  some  good  coffee,  the  first  I  had  had  for 
nearly  two  months.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  General's  quar- 
ters, where  a  great  many  questions  were  asked  me.  As  I  had 
walked  nearly  all  the  way  barefoot,  my  feet  were  swelled  up 
and  very  sore,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  touch  them  to  the 
ground.  On  account  of  my  feet  I  had  to  stay  there  two  days 
and  nights. 

The  last  day  of  July  I  started  for  my  old  regiment,  which 
was  five  miles  north  of  Warrenton.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
rupted on  my  journey  by  the  pickets,  who  all  had  to  know, 
after  they  had  looked  at  my  pass,  why  I  had  Rebel  clothes  on. 
I  got  in  sight  of  the  Seventh  August  4th,  It  was  in  line,  and 
not  ragged  and  dirty  as  when  I  last  saw  it,  but  had  new  uni- 
forms, and  even  white  gloves.  Some  one  called  out,  "  There 
comes  our  drummer!"  Officers  and  men  broke  for  me,  and 
in  less  than  a  half  minute  I  was  surrounded,  and  shaking 
hands  with  everybody.  I  talked  in  answer  to  their  questions 
till  I  was  hoarse.  That  evening  I  drummed  for  dress  parade, 
after  which  the  General  came  around  to  see  me,  also  the 
Colonel,  and  many  other  officers.  The  next  morning  at  an 
early  hour  I  started  on  the  march,  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment, drumming  with  the  rest  of  the  band. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIl 

THE  TWENTIETH. 

Thinking  no  less  of  them, 

Loving  our  country  the  more 
We  sent  them  forth  to  fight  for  the  flag 

Their  fathers  before  them  bore. 
Though  the  great  tear-drop  started, 

This  was  our  parting  trust: 
God  bless  you,  boys,  we'll  welcome  you  horn 

When  Rebels  are  in  the  dust. 

— Song 

The  story  is  told  of  a  hardy  Highland  Chief,  some  eighty 
or  ninety  years  old,  that  in  passing  through  a  camping  ground 
of  his  clan  he  discovered  his  grandson  comfortably  sleeping, 
with  his  head  on  a  large  snow  ball.  "  Hout,  tout! "  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  "has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  grandson  o'  mine 
canna  sleep  without  his  pillow?"  and  at  the  same  time  his 
indignant  foot  sent  the  snow  ball  flying.  Preparatory  to  their 
departure  from  Indianapolis,  the  officers  of  the  Twentieth, 
as  if  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  luxury-hating  Highlander, 
marched  their  men  to  the  depot  on  the  double-quick,  when 
there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  haste,  through  three 
miles  of  dusty  streets,  when  the  direct  distance  was  not  one 
mile,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  train  did  not 
leave  until  late  in  the  evening.  It  was  the  2d  of  August,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  ninety  in  the  shade,  and  a  number  of  the 
new  soldiers  sank  from  exhaustion.  One  did  not  recover,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

From  so  unpromising  an  introduction,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  officers  of  the  Twentieth  were  "  unfeeling  brutes,"  as 
too  many  officers  are  described.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
generally  observant  of  their  duties,  and  William  L.  Brown, 
the  Colonel,  was  possessed  of  unusual  excellence  of  char- 
acter.    The  unnecessary  suffering  of  the  first  march  v/as  due, 
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undoubtedly,  to  some  mistake,  a  thing  which  is  seldom 
acknowledged,  but  which,  in  spite  of  "red  tape,"  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  in  military  life. 

The  Twentieth  was  organized  at  Camp  Tippecanoe,  where 
it  lay  several  weeks.  One  day  while  there.  Colonel  B  rown 
was  visited  by  two  women  from  the  country,  who  desired  the 
release  of  their  sons,  their  impression  being  that  a  man  could 
as  easily  be  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  he  was  mustered 
in.  "  Two  of  my  boys  are  already  gone,"  said  one,  "  and 
this  is  my  youngest."  "  They  are  brave  boys,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "just  what  the  Government  needs."  A  few  moments 
the  mother  stood  silent,  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  then 
she  said,  "  Well,  if  John  really  wants  to  go,  and  his  services 
are  needed,  I  reckon  I  must  let  him  go."  "  I  want  to  go, 
mother,"  said  her  son.  The  other  young  man  was  equally 
determined,  and  the  mothers  went  away  resigned,  though 
weeping. 

The  Twentieth  left  Indianapolis  unexpectedly,  in  conse- 
quence few  friends  were  at  the  depot,  and  no  cheers  were 
heard.  "  They  make  little  fuss  over  us,"  remarked  one  of  the 
officers.  "  Yes,"  said  Colonel  Brown,  "  but  they  shall  when 
we  return." 

At  Cockeysville,  seventeen  miles  from  Baltimore,  the  regi- 
ment left  the  raihroad  and  encamped  in  a  pleasant  spot,  with 
abundant  springs  of  delicious  water  near.  The  landscape, 
formed  of  gentle  hill  and  valley,  and  diversified  by  well-cul- 
tivated farms,  with  their  neat,  white  houses,  and  by  groves 
of  oak  and  chesnut,  of  dark  pine  and  cedar,  and  fragrant 
spruce  and  arbor  vitse,  makes  the  memory  of  the  first  encamp- 
ment in  Maryland  a  peaceful,  pastoral  picture. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  16th,  Harvey  Bassett,  of  Indian- 
apolis, says: 

"  The  daily  routine  of  camp  is  finished ;  the  pale  moonlight 
sleeps  on  grassy  banks  or  struggles  faintly  through  the  dense 
fohage  overhead  on  our  snow-white  tents;  the  sentinels  are 
pacing  the  lonely  watches  in  silence ;  the  smouldering  fires 
are  fast  dying  out;  the  shrill  cry  of  the  katy-did  mingles  with 
the  voices  of  the  men,  as,  gathered  in  groups  around  in  tents, 
or  on  the  grass,  they  make  the  clear  night  resonant  with  their 
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Methodist  song  singing,  now  their  only  solace  after  the  long 
tedious  drills,  and  previous  to  the  last  roll-call  at  nine  o'clock 
and  the  tap  for  all  lights  out. 

"To-day  I  heard  a  quail  and  a  meadow-lark  in  a  stubble 
field  near  us.  You  cannot  imagine  how  such  things  affect 
one  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  whistle  of  Bob  White, 
the  first  heard  since  I  left  home,  made  me  home-sick,  tired 
of  my  situation,  and  long  to  be  again  at  home  in  the  West." 
Towards  the  last  of  September  the  Twentieth  went  to 
Baltimore.  It  was  loudly  cheered  on  its  march  through  the 
city,  and  was  criticised  somewhat  after  this  manner:  "These 
broad-shouldered  Hoosiers  are  pretty  good  pluck!"  "What 
big  fellows  they  are! "  '  "  I  wonder  how  many  more  such  men 
are  in  Indiana!" 

"  I  like  the  appearance  of  Baltimore,"  says  Harvey  Bassett, 
"and  I  saw  some  beautiful  faces  at  the  windows.  There 
were,  however,  not  a  few  grim  and  growling  countenances 
that  looked  secesh  and  disunion." 

From  Baltimore  the  regiment  went  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
which,  with  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  frowned  over 
land  and  sea,  and  at  Fortress  Monroe  seven  companies  em- 
barked on  the  S.  R.  Spaulding  for  Hatteras  Island. 

The  low  shores  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  peninsulas  and  islands^ 
which,  perhaps,  were  an  unbrolien  strip,  until,  by  the  restless 
sea,  they  were  torn  into  their  present  form.  Cape  Hatteras, 
always  the  terror  of  navigators,  and  the  light-house  of  Hat- 
teras, long  a  faithful  beacon,  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
points  of  interest  for  many  hundred  miles.  The  sandy  soil 
supports  little  groves,  or  clumps  of  the  live-oak,  persimmon, 
fig  and  pine,  and  grape  vines  which  bear  delicious  clusters.  Of 
fresh  water  there  is  the  very  scantiest  supply.  The  inhab- 
itants are  a  few  poor  fisher  families.  The  men  spend  their 
days  on  the  sea,  and  the  women  cultivate  patches  of  sweet 
potatoes. 

Protected  by  these  stretches  of  sand,  the  sounds  of  Alber- 
marle  and  Pamlico  afforded  to  Confederate  vessels  escape 
and  retreat  from  the  blockading  squadrons,  as,  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  they  had  given  a  hiding  place  to 
32 
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pirates.  To  conceal  the  obscure  and  crooked  inlets,  which 
alone  opened  an  entrance  into  the  sounds,  the  Confederates 
extinguished  the  beacon  on  Ilatteras  Point,  regardless  of  the 
storm-beaten  mariner  who  now  peered  in  vain  through  the 
darkness  for  the  kindly  warning;  and  to  defend  the  opening 
to  the  Albermarle,  they  built  two  forts  on  Hatteras  Inlet,  call- 
ing them  respectively  Hatteras  and  Clark.  Fort  Hatteras 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  was  approachable  only 
by  a  long,  winding  strip  of  sand,  and  a  narrow  causev^^ay 
through  a  marsh  of  five  hundred  yards.  Fort  Clark  was  a 
small,  square  redoubt,  a  little  more  than  a  half  mile  north  of 
Fort  Hatteras.  An  expedition  under  Commodore  Stringham 
and  General  Butler  obtained  possession  of  these  forts  the 
last  of  August. 

September  27th  the  S.  R.  Spaulding  approached  the  low 
coast  of  Hatteras  Island  with  our  Twentieth  regiment  aboard. 
A  dark  storm  threatened  behind,  white  breakers,  a  dangerous 
sand  bar,  and  a  narrow  uncertain  inlet  looked  even  less  prom- 
ising in  front.  Excited  by  the  novelty  and  danger  of  the  sit- 
uation, many  of  the  soldiers  resorted  to  singing  as  a  sort  of 
expression  of  their  feelings. 

"What  though  the  tempests  rage, 
Heaven  is  my  home; 

Short  is  my  pilgrimage, 
Heaven  is  my  home; 

And  time's  wild,  wintry  blast 
Soon  will  be  over,  past, 

I  shall  reach  home  at  last — 
Heaven  is  my  home," 

mingled  with  the  roar  of  waters  and  winds,  while  the  good 
ship,  creaking  and  straining,  passed  safely  over  the  bar. 

The  following  day,  which  was  Saturday,  the  soldiers  were 
transferred  to  three  steamers  and  two  barges,  and,  with  a  few 
tents  and  two  days'  rations,  they  started  to  Loggerhead  Inlet, 
not  quite  fifty  miles  north,  where  they  were  t6  throw  up  a 
fort  to  prevent  privateers  running  up  the  sound.  The  day 
was  delightful;  the  sound  was  as  smooth  and  bright  as  a 
mirror;  the  fine  band  of  the  regiment  was  in  the  foremost 
vessel;  jolly  old  salt  tars  manned  the  barges,  and  land,  east 
and  west,  soon  sank  below  the  horizon.     At  sunset  they  cast 
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anchor  about  three  miles  from  shore,  and  Colonel  Brown,  with 
Major  Smith  and  Adjutant  Stiles,  went  in  a  little  boat  to 
reconnoiter  the  landing.  Without  much  difficulty  the  explo- 
rers found  the  settlement  of  Chicliamacomico,  to  which 
geographers  give  almost  as  large  a  place  on  the  map  as  it 
occupies  on  the  sand.  For  the  first  hour  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  all  women ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  indi- 
viduals of  the  bolder  sex  began  to  show  themselves,  earnestly 
and  painfully  eschewing  all  knowledge  of  politics.  One  old 
man  alone  pointed,  with  a  grateful  smile,  to  the  "  U.  S."  on 
the  belt  of  one  of  the  officers,  and  said:  "It  makes  me  feel 
safe  to  see  those  letters  again."  The  arduous  labor  of  land- 
ing occupied  until  nearly  noon  of  the  next  day,  when  the 
boats  went  back  to  Hatteras  Inlet. 

In  all  their  marches  Indiana  soldiers  never  found  themselves 
in  a  more  strange  or  solitary  spot  than  the  suburbs  of  Chick- 
amacomico,  the  single  town  on  Hatteras  Island.  That  fisher- 
men, who  v/ere  cradled  on  the  waves  and  who  were  conscious 
of  no  tie  to  country,  and  citizen-soldiers,  who  were  natives 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  who  acknowledged  but  one 
stronger  tie  than  the  love  of  country,  should  here  be  pent 
together  was  not  the  least  singular  feature  of  the  position. 
In  front  of  the  encampment,  if  that  could  be  called  an  en- 
campment, in  which  were  but  two  or  three  tents,  lay  the  placid 
sound,  and  less  than  a  mile  in  its  rear  roared  the  breakers 
of  the  Atlantic,  making,  day  and  night,  that  "ancient  music, 
only  not  so  old  as  He  who  made  creation."  A  little  wind 
mill,  which  ground  corn  for  the  island,  slightly  broke  the  dead 
level  of  the  landscape.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
of  this  lonely  situation  upon  the  minds  of  the  men.  They 
had  scarcely  landed  when  they  began  to  feel  cut  off  from  all 
the  world. 

Tuesday  the  steamer  Fanny  appeared.  She  was  loaded 
with  all  the  equipments  of  the  regiment,  including  their  knap- 
sacks, and  with  provisions,  which  were  already  much  needed. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  Twentieth  were  on  board,  also  ten  New 
York  Zouaves.  She  anchored  two  miles  from  shore.  A 
barge  was  sent  to  her  and  was  loaded,  when  three  Confed- 
eiate  steamers  hove  in  sight,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
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fighting.  Firing  commenced  as  soon  as  the  boats  were* 
within  gun-shot,  but  there  was  no  chance  for  the  Fanny^ 
except  in  being  pushed  ashore,  which,  as  her  officers  and  crew 
immediately  deserted  her,  was  no  easy  matter.  She  con- 
stantly got  further  off,  and  when  five  miles  away  ran  aground. 
Lieutenant  Logan,  who  was  near  in  a  fisherman's  skiff,  with 
the  hope  that  he  could  set  fire  to  the  Fanny,  offered  the  boat- 
men sixty  dollars,  all  the  money  he  had,  to  put  him  on  boards 
but  they  would  neither  be  hired  nor  persuaded,„and  he  was 
forced  to  see  the  vessel  captured.  The  men  on  shore,  stand- 
ing in  line  of  battle,  helplessly  looked  on  while  their  clothes, 
provisions,  ammunition  and  comrades  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Thursday  two  gun  boats  came  tip,  and  landed 
stores  and  tents,  but  a  Rebel  steamer  appearing,  they  gave 
her  chase,  and  were  not  seen  again. 

Friday  at  dawn,  once  more,  slowly  moving  specks  on  the 
horizon  seemed  to  promise  succor  and  protection.  As  they 
grew  larger,  and  assumed  shape,  they  became  six  gun  boats 
and  two  batteries,  with,  seemingly,  from  three  to  four  thous- 
and troops ;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  anxious  watchers,  the 
traitor  flag  waved  above  them.  Colonel  Brown  hastily  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  Fort  Hatteras,  lor 
reinforcements,  and  marched  his  men  down  to  the  beach  to 
receive  the  enemy.  His  number  was  barely  five  hundred  and 
fifty,  a  whole  company  having  been  sent  the  day  before  to 
guard  a  landing  five  miles  below.  The  camp  was  shelled, 
and  the  little  wind  mill  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  first  fire,  which 
was  too  far  out  to  be  returned,  even  if  the  regiment  had  been 
supplied  with  better  arms  than  the  old-fashioned  smooth-bore 
muskets  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  on  their  hasty 
departure  from  Indianapolis. 

A  large  body  of  the  enemy  landed  three  miles  in  the  rear 
of  the  Twentieth,  and  another  was  preparing  to  land  on  the 
left  and  in  front,  when  Colonel  Brown  gave  orders  for  a  rapid 
retreat.  The  men  had  had  no  breakfast,  they  had  left  their 
coats  in  camp,  and  they  had  no  wagons,  but  they  were  cool 
and  merry,  shouting  to  the  Confederate  artillerymen  when 
shells  fell  short,  "  Put  in  more  powder! "  "  No  lives  lost  yet." 
Sergeant- Major  Croraley  and  the  Chaplain,  JVIr.  Porter,  went 
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out  to  bring  in  the  pickets  when  the  regiment  left  camp,  they 
were  consequently  in  the  rear  at  the  commencement  of  the 
retreat.  Cromley  with  one  of  the  pickets  was  captured,  and 
Mr.  Porter  saved  another  only  by  snatching  him  in  his  arms, 
and  carrying  him  out  of  the  range  of  the  pursuers. 

The  poor  fisher-faixiilies  had  suffered  from  previous  visits 
of  Rebels,  and  with  such  things  as  they  could  hastily  throw 
into  two  or  three  light  wagons,  they  joined  in  the  flight.  A 
wom.an,  carrying  her  baby,  which  was  but  three  days  old, 
trudged  twelve  miles  through  the  sand.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, and  the  white  beach  intensified  the  rays  of  a  burning 
sun.  No  water  could  be  found,  except  when  a  marsh  was 
crossed,  or  time  was  taken  to  scratch  a  hole  in  the  sand.  Shoes 
became  intolerable  from  the  Aveight  of  sand  which  crowded 
into  them,  and  many,  even  of  the  officers,  threw  them  away. 
Sometimes  a  man  fell  from  exhaustion,  but  his  good  natured 
-comrades  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  until  he  could  walk 
again. 

Faint  with  hunger,  tormented  with  thirst,  and  always 
delayed  by  the  yielding  ground,  the  men  reached  the  landing 
of  Kinnykeet,  which  is  about  eight  miles  above  the  light- 
house. It  was  .sunset,  and  they  began  to  feel  more  hope  of 
escape,  when,  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  island,  they  saw  the 
enemy  before  them,,  preparing  to  land.  The  peril,  connected 
■with  their  exhausted  condition,  was  more  imminent  than  any 
they  had  yet  undergone.  Happily  every  movement  of  the 
force  attempting  to  reach  the  shore  was  thrown  out  with  sin- 
gular and  perfect  distinctness  by  the  illuminated  western  sky, 
while  their  own  motions,  and^ven  their  figures,  Avere  obscured 
by  the  blue  and  now  darkening  eastern  heavens,  which  formed 
their  back-ground.  As  they  hastened  on,  closely  watching 
the  Confederates  in  their  struggle  with  a  troublesome  sea, 
they  came  within  hearing  distance,  but  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  waters  drowned  their  voices,  and  they  safely  passed  the 
-dangerous  pomt.  At  nine  at  night  they  reached  the  light- 
house, thirty-three  miles  from  Chickamacomico.  Captain 
Eead's  company,  which  formed  the  rear-guard,  picked  up 
during  the  day  a  hundi'ed  stragglers,  kept  off  the  main  bod/ 
«of  the  enemy,  and  did  not  lose  a  man. 
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At  daybreak  a  few  reinforcements  and  provisions  amved 
from  the  forts,  and  two  men-of-war  came  up  and  drove  off  the 
Confederate  fleet.  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the 
enemy,  and  on  Saturday  evening,  just  a  week  from  the  gay 
excursion  up  the  sound,  a  haggard,  miserable  troop,  exciting 
the  pity  of  even  the  New  York  Zouaves,  straggled  into  the 
encampment  between  the  forts.  The  Zouaves  cooked  them 
supper,  and  gave  up  to  them  their  sleeping  quarters,  them- 
selves contentedly  burrowing  in  the  sand  for  the  night. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  all  found  thek  way  to  the 
encampment.  The  last  to  arrive  was  a  musician,  who,  from 
fatigue,  hunger  and  the  bewilderment  occasioned  by  solitary 
wanderings  over  the  trackless  sand,  was  half  crazed. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  those  who  escaped  captm*e 
was  the  sutler.  He  lost  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  partner 
in  business,  all  being  on  board  the  Fanny.  When  he  was 
wdthin  eight  miles  of  the  light  house  he  stopped  with  three 
men,  whose  feet  were  so  sore  they  could  scarcely  hobble,  and 
slept  a  few  hours  in  the  sand.  They  all  started  at  three  in 
morning,  but  were  not  early  enough  to  escape  the  attention 
of  a  squad  of  the  enemy,  which  immediately  began  a  pursuit, 
and  so  rapidly  gained  on  them  that  it  was  evident  the  lame 
men  had  no  chance  of  escape.  They  accordingly  surrendered. 
The  sutler  tried  vv hat  virtue  there  was  in  his  heels,  and  found 
them  faithful  friends  in  need.  He  lost  his  cap  in  the  race,  and 
bullets  whizzed  past  his  cheek,  but  he  escaped  unharmed. 

In  the  Chickamacomico  affair  the  Twentieth  lost  forty-six, — 
twenty-eight  captm-ed  on  the  Fanny,  seventeen  captured  on 
the  retreat,  and  one  drowned.  Separated  from  his  comrades, 
the  last  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  a  man-of- 
war,  which  sent  a  boat  to  rescue  him.  He  sprang  into  the 
surf  to  meet  the  boat,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  swim. 

That  the  first  act  of  their  military  career  should  be  a  retreat 
was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  the  soldiers.  One,  Wesley 
Kemper,  writing  to  his  father,  says;  "It  was  not  our  fault. 
There  were  six  times  as  many  of  them,  and  we  were  in  a 
tight  place.  I  never  was  in  so  tight  a  place  in  all  my  life. 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  I  have  the  jBrst  man.  to  see  who 
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is  a  coward  in  our  regiment.  We  were  ordered  to  retreat, 
and  we  obeyed  orders." 

Another  soldier  writes :  "  What  do  Indiana  people  say  about 
the  affair?     Is  the  impression  out  that  we  acted  cowardly?" 

At  this  time  Indiana  soldiers  were  in  the  front  line  of  our 
armies  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Missouri  prairies,  and 
they  never  yet  had  been  in  a  defeat.  Indeed,  for  some  months 
to  come,  their  own  bravery  and  skill,  combined  with  favorable 
circumstances,  insured  a  successful  termination  to  every 
engagement  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Twentieth,  although  conscious  that  a  successful  retreat 
in  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  where  a  fight  would  have 
been  madness,  was  the  next  thing  to  victory,  were  most 
anxious  to  learn  if  they  had  injured  the  good  name  of  their 
regiment,  or  the  reputation  of  their  State.  None  but  the 
Rebels,  however,  could  call  the  affair  a  defeat.  They  reported 
the  death  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  "  Hessians,"  accounting  at 
the  same  time  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  by  the  une- 
qualcd  Heetness  of  foot  possessed  by  the  "cowardly  whelps." 

No  tree,  no  shrub,  not  a  blade  of  grass  diversify  or  give  life 
to  the  scenery  about  the  forts.  Fine,  white  sand  stretches 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  almost  as  much  under  the  sway  of  the 
winds  as  the  never  resting  waves.  The  sea  is  dreary,  and 
the  sand  is  drearier,  for  the  monotony  of  the  former  is  broken 
by  the  flying  ships,  while  the  latter  is  ever  the  same.  But 
our  soldiers  had  no  time  for  meditation  or  melancholy.  Sleep 
ing  in  shanties,  with  nothing  under  or  over  them,  they  were 
roused  every  morning  at  four  o'clock  for  drill,  and,  except 
when  breastworks  were  to  be  built,  or  wood  to  be  chopped, 
drill  was  almost  uninterrupted  through  the  day.  Not  only 
the  usual  officers  participated,  even  the  Chaplain,  when  not 
among  the  sick,  to  whom  his  attentions  were  most  kind  and 
considerate,  was  indefatigably  engaged  as  Captain  of  the 
artillery  company. 

A  few  days  after  the  retreat,  a  report  reached  the  camp  of 
the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed 
near  the  light-house.  The  men  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
their  fatiguing  race  down  the  island,  and  at  dress  parade  not 
many  of  the  companies  could  count  more  than  thirty,  but  on 
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the  prospect  of  a  fight  the  average  number  was  eighty.  The 
alarm  proved  false,  but  in  consequence  a  breastwork  was 
built  from  low  water  in  the  Atlantic  to  low  water  in  the 
Pamlico,  and  the  camp  was  well  fortified.  As  there  were  no 
stoves  on  the  island,  it  was  necessary  to  haul  and  chop  great 
quantities  of  wood.  Building,  hauling,  ditching  and  chopping 
were  done  almost  entnely  by  the  Indiana  troops,  the  Zouaves 
refusing  to  work.  "  Human  nature  remembers  more  readily 
injuries  than  benefits,"  says  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  Twen- 
tieth verified  the  shrewd  old  man's  observation.  They  forgot 
the  generosity  of  one  night  in  the  shnking  of  many  days,  and 
the  two  regiments  began  to  dislike  each  other  so  warmly  that 
they  had  to  be  separated.  Accordingly  the  Zouaves  were 
marched  two  miles  north.  Colonel  Hawkins,  who  had  been 
commander  of  the  position,  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  the 
Chickamacomico  afiair,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Wil- 
liams, who  could  or  would  do  nothing  with  the  New  York 
Zouaves,  consequently,  the  Indianians,  although  they  obeyed 
him,  evinced  as  much  dislike  and  disrespect  as  possible,  bawling, 
screaming  and  yelling  like  savages  while  they  worked  under 
his  eye.  General  Williams  was  not  punctilious.  He  appa- 
rently thought  tliis  behaviour  an  innocent  outbreak  of  West- 
ern character.  He  afterwards  declared  that  the  Indianians 
worked  harder  and  had  less  respect  for  their  officers  than  any 
soldiers  in  the  service. 

Upw^ards  of  two  thousand  men  constituted  the  land  force  at 
Hatteras  Inlet.  The  forts  mounted  two  hundred  large  guns. 
Five  ships  of  war,  beside  several  smaller  vessels,  were  in  the 
harbor.  In  favorable  weather  the  Spaulding  arrived  twice  a 
week  with  letters  and  papers.  Every  day  ships  in  the  Burnside 
expedition  were  seen  sailing  by  towards  the  South.  Atone  time 
three,  v/hich  had  been  rolling  about  five  days  in  a  storm,  were 
driven  inward,  and  gave  to  our  exiles  a  precious  cargo  of 
news.  The  Pacific  telegraph  was  completed;  the  battle  of 
Leesburg  fought  and  lost;  the  battle  of  Wild  Cat  fought 
and  won. 

October  days  grew  cloudy  and  cold,  but  no  clothing  arrived, 
and  the  men,  with  their  summer  garments  fluttering  in  tatters, 
and  with,  in  many  instances,  bare  feet  and  bare  heads,  grumbled 
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as  they  drew  round  their  smoky  fires  of  green  wood  in  the 
day,  and  grumbled  as  they  crowded  together  for  warmth  on 
then-  bare  floors  at  night.  They  felt  themselves  cast-aways 
on  a  sandy  beach,  neglected  and  forgotten  by  all  the  world. 

At  last  the  Spaulding  arrived  with  hundreds  of  blankets, 
shirts,  pantaloons,  drawers,  socks,  with  everything,  indeed, 
that  could  be  desired.  Seventy  men  were  detailed  to  bring 
the  cargo  to  shore,  and  by  dark  all  the  clothing  was  on  the 
sand,  ready  to  be  distributed.  Every  man  in  the  regiment 
seemed  to  have  a  letter  or  paper  to  read,  and  certainly  every 
man  was  full  of  rejoicing.  It  was  midnight  before  the  noisy 
joy  subsided,  and  sleep  and  silence  crept  over  the  encampment. 
The  silence  did  not  long  continvie,  for  while  the  soldiers  slept 
the  winds  awoke,  and  winds  and  waves  together  rose  high 
and  higher,  until  sweeping  over  the  neck  of  land  betv/een  the 
forts,  water  gurgled  through  the  floors  of  the  little  shanties, 
and  roused  the  camp.  "  In  a  few  minutes,"  says  Harvey 
Bassett,  "  everything  was  completely  submerged,  and  the  tide 
poured  in  great  waves  between  the  two  forts,  washing  a 
channel  large  enough  for  gunboats  of  the  largest  size,  and 
cutting  off"  all  communication  with  Fort  Hatteras.  Our 
danger  was  extreme.  It  was  too  dark  to  see,  and  the  water 
covered  everything  three  feet  deep.  Many  took  refuge  on  the 
sandy  walls  of  Fort  Clark,  but  they  threatened  every  moment 
to  fall.  The  breastworks  we  had  constructed  with  so  much 
labor  were  swept  off"  like  cobwebs;  an  immense  sea  com- 
menced running,  and  seemed  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  main  body  of  the  island.  There  we  stood,  shiver- 
ing, cold  and  wet,  until  daylight." 

Dawn  showed  a  gloomy  spectacle.  The  camp  was  ruined. 
The  heaps  of  clothing  were  all  gone,  but  one  boat  load,  which 
had  been  hauled  up  to  Fort  Clark.  Broad  rivers  raged  where 
the  night  before  lay  smooth,  dry  sand.  The  sea,  roaring  with 
a  deep,  hollow,  awful  sound,  lashed  and  foamed  and  swept 
inward  as  if  seeking  to  devour  the  whole  island.  On  the 
gale  came  the  distant,  wofal  boom  of  signal  guns  from 
wrecked  vessels. 

During  a  lull  in  the  wind,  Major  Smith,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Gardner  of  the  Zouaves,  set  out  to  carry  a  message 
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to  Fort  Hatteras.  Several  times  their  horses  lost  their  foot- 
ing, and  they  were  submerged,  but  they  reached  the  fort  after 
repeated  efforts,  and  obtained  orders  to  move  three  miles  up 
the  island. 

This  second  retreat  left  the  Twentieth  even  more  destitute 
than  the  first,  but  with  a  degree  of  manly  gratitude  and  joy 
they  had  not  before  experienced  for  the  deliverance  from  the 
sudden  onset  of  an  unanticipated  and  most  powerful  enemy. 
The  men  made  huts  of  boughs,  talked  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  waited  for  the  next  turn  of  fate.  It  was  a  welcome  one. 
November  9th  the  Spaulding  brought  orders  for  a  return  to 
Fortress  Monroe. 

Between  life  on  Hatteras  Island  and  in  the  region  pro- 
tected by  Fortress  Monroe,  may  be  inserted  the  following 
story  of  prison  life,  written  by  C.  W.  Demotte,  who  was  cap- 
tured near  Chickamacomico : 

"Shortly  after  we  commenced  our  retreat  at  Chickama- 
comico, Colonel  Brown  saw  the  Hebels  were  making  such 
slow  progress  that  he  ordered  four  men  back  to  camp  for  the 
canteens  and  haversacks.  I  was  one  of  the  number.  We 
filled  the  canteens  with  water  and  the  haversacks  with  crackers. 
While  we  were  going  down  the  beach,  the  Rebels  saw  us, 
and  fired  several  shells  at  us.  They  came  pretty  close,  but 
hit  nobody.  When  we  got  to  the  place  where  we  had  left 
the  regiment  it  was  gone.  The  Rebels  by  this  time  had 
landed,  and  were  in  hot  pursuit.  We  were  over-burdened, 
and  threw  away  all  but  one  canteen  each.  We  had  left  our 
guns  with  the  companies.  In  half  an  hour  the  water  was 
all  out  of  my  canteen,  for  I  overtook  men  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  regiment,  and  were  suffering  for  water,  and  divided 
with  them  as  long  as  I  had  any;  when  it  was  all  gone  I  threw 
away  the  canteen,  and  tried  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  trudged 
along,  my  feet  sinking  about  four  inches  in  the  sand  at  every 
step.  The  heat  of  the  sun  seemed  to  be  almost  equal  to 
that  of, a  furnace.  Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirred.  About 
twelve  o'clock  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  go  further,  but 
I  went  to  the  ocean  beach  and  waded  in  the  surf.  This  cooled 
my  blood,  drove  away  my  headache,  eased  the  pain  in  my 
feet,  which  were  blistered  aU  over,  and  even  quenched  my 
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thirst.  I  began  to  feel  quite  supple,  and  got  along  twenty-five 
miles,  within  three  miles  of  the  light-house,  where  I  knew  I 
would  be  safe.  About  sunset  I  could  go  no  further,  and  fell 
asleep  on  the  sand.  About  nine  o'clock  I  woke  up  shivering. 
The  wind  had  risen,  and  was  blowing  cold  and  heavy  off  the 
ocean.  With  great  difficulty  I  dragged  myself  about  a  mile 
to  a  patch  of  pine  brush ;  here  I  lay  until  daybreak,  sleeping 
but  little.  I  then  rose  again,  went  a  short  distance  and  fell 
in  wuth  three  men,  who  had  slept  near  me. 

"After  going  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  house,  and,  sup- 
posing we  were  then  safe,  we  went  in  to  get  a  'bite.'  But  in 
a  few  minutes  about  twenty-five  men  of  the  Third  Georgia 
regiment  came  out  of  the  brush,  surrounded  us  in  a  twinkling, 
brought  their  pieces  to  a  ready,  and  ordered  us  to  surrender. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  thought  it  the  best 
thing  we  could  do.  The  Captain  ordered  us  to  give  up  our 
arms.  We  had  none.  Colonel  Wright  then  came  up,  and 
the  Captain  addressed  him  thus :  "  Colonel,  we've  got  four  of 
'em;  what'll  we  do  with  'em?'  Colonel  Wright  answered, 
'I  don't  know;  you  might  as  well  take  'em  out  and  shoot 
'em.     We  can't  be  pestered  totin'  Yankees  round  with  us.' 

They  did  tote  us,  however,  or  rather  marched  us  back  to 
camp,  over  the  ground  we  had  just  traveled.  We  got  to  the 
boats  that  evening,  Saturday,  October  5th,  at  sunset.  Quite 
a  number  of  troops  did  not  get  there  until  the  next  evening. 

"Sunday  night  we  started  for  Roanoke  Island;  got  there 
Monday  morning,  and  found  our  boys  who  had  been  captured 
on  the  Fanny  lying  off  the  island  in  an  old  schooner.  Monday 
evening  we  were  transferred  to  an  old  barge,  and  taken  in  tow 
by  an  old  transport  steamer,  run  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Albermarle,  through  Currituck  sound,  and  up  the  canal 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  to  Norfolk.  We  arrived  Octo- 
ber 9th,  and  were  locked  up  in  jail  like  criminals  until  the 
19th,  when  we  were  sent  to  Richmond.  In  Norfolk  we  were 
fed  on  bread,  beef  and  soup ;  in  Richmond  ditto.  Here  we 
were  confined  in  tobacco  factories,  and  guards  were  stationed 
around  the  building  to  shoot  as  many  as  they  possibly  could, 
at  least  such  seemed  to  be  their  orders,  and  they  carried  them 
out  to  the  letter,  shooting  quite  a  number  when  they  were 
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only  passing  the  windows.  Murder  in  cold  blood  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  Our  rations  were  one  small,  sour 
loaf,  about  six  ounces  of  meat,  poor  fresh  beef,  and  one  pint 
of  soup  thickened  with  strong  corn  meal.  We  staid  in  the 
factories  until  October  30th,  when  we  started  for  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

"  We  arrived  November  2d,  were  marched  through  the  city 
under  guard,  with  a  brass  band,  consisting  of  three  instru- 
ments, one  bass,  one  snare  drum  and  a  cymbal,  all  played  by 
negroes.  They  played  Dixie  and  something  else,  we  sup- 
posed it  was  the  '  Rogue's  March.'  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  principally  young  ladies  and  negroes.  The 
exclamations  of  the  former  were,  '  See  the  Yanks!  Why  they 
look  like  anybody  else!'  The  commander  called  a  halt  in 
front  of  the  State  prison.  We  were  marched  in,  and  the  door 
was  locked  after  us.  The  debtor  cells  were  about  sixteen 
feet  square  on  the  second  floor.  The  criminal  cells  were 
about  eight  by  five,  and  on  the  third  floor.  In  the  debtor  cells 
were  put  seventeen  men,  in  the  criminal  five.  But  two  State 
prisoners  were  there,  one  for  murder,  the  other  for  attempting 
to  blow  up  a  magazine  in  Charleston  when  the  war  first  broke 
out.  The  murderer  was  afterwards  pardoned  and  taken  into 
the  army;  the  other,  a  German,  told  them  that  before  he 
would  go  into  the  Southern  army  he  would  lie  in  prison  until 
the  flesh  dropped  from  his  bones. 

"  The  next  day  after  we  got  there,  Sunday,  a  few  ladies 
and  gentlemen  came  in  to  seethe  menagerie  of  Uncle  Sam's 
live  Yankees.  They  said  this  was  a  just  and  holy  war,  and 
on  a  footing  with  that  of  the  Revolution ;  that  God  was  on 
their  side,  &c.,  &c. 

"  We  were  kept  in  close  confinement  until  about  the  first 
of  January,  1862,  when  the  order  came  from  Richmond  for 
us  to  be  released  from  close  confinement,  as  the  privateers 
were  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  prisoners  of  war.  We 
could  then  have  the  yard,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  during 
the  day.     At  night  we  were  locked  up. 

"January  2d,  Colonel  Corcoran  came  with  his  crowd  and 
joined  us.  The  prison  would  not  hold  all,  so  they  built  a 
long  shed,  and  divided  it  into  six  rooms.     The  shed  was  very 
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close  to  the  wall,  and  there  was  no  guard  on  the  outside  until 
nine  at  night.  One  night  three  men  raised  a  board  in  the 
floor,  dug  under  the  wall,  and  got  out  before  nine,  taking 
with  them  a  chart  they  had  copied  from  an  atlas  which  one 
of  the  officers  had.  The  partitions  in  the  shanty  were  broad 
boards,  nailed  up  and  down.  Some  of  the  men  broke  a  board 
at  the  bottom  so  they  could  slip  it  aside,  and  when  the  officers 
came  to  count  us,  which  they  did  every  morning,  this  board 
was  moved  before  they  entered  and  four  men  came  through 
from  the  adjoining  room,  then  when  the  officers  went  out  they 
slipped  back,  and  were  counted  a  second  time.  All  right  in 
both  rooms.  In  a  few  nights  six  more  went.  The  counting 
all  right  still.  The  next  night  three  more  went,  and  still  the 
right  number  was  counted.  But  one  morning,  about  four 
days  after  the  last  had  left,  the  officers  made  a  mistake,  and 
came  back  to  count  again.  The  boys  thought  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  did  not  try  to  conceal  it.  The  officers  counted 
again,  and  thirteen  men  were  gone.  They  were  mad,  fright- 
ened. They  counted  again  and  again.  Still  thirteen  were 
missing.  Then  they  called  the  roll.  No  better.  They  wanted 
to  know  which  way  the  boys  had  gone.  We  told  them  they 
ought  to  know. 

''  When  they  found  that  all  who  were  gone  were  from  the 
shanty,  old  Captain  Shyvers  clapped  some  of  us  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  he  was  glad  it  was  none  of  his  old  crowd. 
They  were  all  too  good  boys  to  give  him  so  much  trouble. 
But  they  were  always  very  careful  after  this  to  have  us  locked 
up  inside  the  iron  bars  before  sunset.  Yes,  we  were  very 
good  boys.  None  of  us  got  away.  We  chuckled  in  our 
sleeves,  and  made  the  old  Captain  believe  that  if  he  would 
turn  us  out  in  the  street  we  would  make  no  attempt  to  get 
away.     Wish  he  had  tried  us! 

"  Opposite  '  our  house'  lived  a  young  lady,  who  wi-ote  a 
letter  to  us  one  day.  She  sent  it  over  by  a  little  negro  girl, 
who  slipped  it  through  a  crack  in  the  fence.  The  lady  said 
that,  although  she  was  born  in  the  South,  and  owned  slaves, 
she  was  for  the  Union,  sympathized  with  us,  and  wished  us 
all  the  good  luck  imaginable.  It  pleased  us  to  find  a  friend 
in  South  Carolina. 
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"  We  carried  on  a  bone  work  manufactory,  carving  figures, 
letters,  rings,  and  almost  everything.  We  would  often  make 
a  ring  with  a  United  States  flag  on  the  top  of  it,  or  some- 
thing else  that  was  pretty  and  patriotic,  and  hold  it  up  so  that 
our  lady  friend,  who  was  always  sitting  at  her  window,  could 
see  it.  She  would  understand  that  it  was  for  her,  and  would 
send  her  little  negro  girl  into  the  street;  the  ring  would  be 
thrown  out,  the  little  girl  would  find  it,  and  take  it  to  her 
mistress.  After  dark,  when  we  were  locked  up,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet,  some  of  the  boys  would  let  down  a  string 
from  the  window,  and  the  little  black  girl,  who  would  be  there 
playing  about  with  a  newspaper  under  her  apron,  would  tie 
the  paper  to  the  string  when  the  guard's  back  was  turned. 
We  could  not  get  the  daily  paper  in  any  other  way. 

"  Our  rations  were  thirteen  ounces  beef  bones,  nine  ounces 
pilot  bread,  and  one  pint  soup,  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  rice.  Until  the  fu-st  of  January,  all  that  had  no  blankets 
had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor.  Many  had  not  a  change  of 
clothes.  At  this  time  a  donation  of  clothing  and  blankets 
came  to  us  from  our  regiment.  There  was  an  outrageous 
expressage  to  pay  before  we  could  get  them,  and  as  we  had 
no  money  we  determined  to  sell  a  part  to  redeem  the  remain- 
der. Just  then  we  received  a  present  of  seventy-eight  dollars 
from  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.  We  paid  the  expressage  and 
divided  the  remainder. 

"While  here  I  received  one  letter  from  home,  and  wrote 
one,  which  I  sent  North  by  Captain  Worthington,  of  the 
First  Michigan,  who  was  exchanged. 

"  The  last  of  February  we  were  put  on  parole,  and  sent  to 
Richmond.  March  1st  they  came  in  with  a  parole  to  be 
signed  by  us.  Every  man  grasped  the  pen  with  eager  hand, 
and  doubtful  mind.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  every 
man  had  signed  it.  We  were  told  we  would  leave  for  home 
in  a  few  days.  We  hoped  and  waited,  but  days  passed,  and 
we  did  not  go.  Many  went  to  the  hospital  sick,  myself  among 
them.  Some  died,  the  others  recovered  slowly.  May  1st 
another  parole  came  for  us  to  sign.  We  doubted,  yet  hoped 
and  signed  it.  Again  days  passed,  and  we  did  not  go.  At 
last,  INIay  12th,  we  were  put  on  the  flag  of  truce  boat,  and 
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May  14th  we  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe.  "VVe  reached 
Washington  the  15th,  were  paid  off  the  24th,  and  started 
home  the  27th,  thanking  God  that  we  were  on  free  soil,  and 
under  the  glorious  and  will-be-victorious  old  flag." 

The  harbor  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  between 
Capes  Henry  and  Charles,  is  larger  and  finer  than  that  of 
New  York,  and  the  country,  to  which  it  gives  access,  affords 
commercial  advantages  which  are  also  superior  to  those  of  the 
metropolis.  The  mouths  of  five  rivers,  the  Potomac,  James, 
Rappahannock,  York  and  Elizabeth,  are  included  within  a 
line  not  more  than  fifty  miles  in  extent,  and  their  branches 
reach  to  the  vast  coal  fields  of  Virginia.  The  tide  rolls  up 
these  rivers  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  giving  to  the  State 
a  thousand  miles  of  tidal  coast.  The  tide-water  counties  are 
low  and  flat,  with  much  swamp  land,  which  art  has  never 
attempted  to  drain.  A  wild,  tangled  forest  grows  in  these, 
bogs,  as  in  the  days  of  Captain  Smith  and  Powhattan. 
Tongues  of  sound  land,  which  pierce  the  morasses,  are  warm 
and  sandy,  abundantly  capable  of  producing  fruit  and  grain, 
and  in  some  cases  are  under  cultivation.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  numerous  tributary  rivers  is  the  Chickahominy. 
It  rises  north  of  Richmond,  and  lazily  flows  half  round  the 
city  into  the  James.  The  swamp,  through  which  it  flows,  is 
heavily  timbered,  and  averages  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  yards  in  width.  The  tops  of  the  trees  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  highlands,  and  entirely  screen  from 
view  bottom  lands  and  slopes.  The  stream  is  sometimes  in 
a  single  channel,  oftener  divided  into  several.  When  but  a 
foot  or  two  above  its  summer  level  it  overspreads  the  whole 
swamp,  and  when  a  little  higher  it  sweeps  over  large  areas 
of  the  bottom  lands,  clear  to  the  foot  of  the  highland  slopes. 
Even  when  not  overflowed,  the  ground  in  wet  weather  is 
loose  and  spongy.  The  vegetation  of  this  region  is  tropical 
in  its  luxuriance  and  splendor.  Storms  are  also  tropical  in 
their  violence  and  frequency.  Dews  are  heavy,  and  skies  are 
misty. 

The  growths  of  Virginia  enterprise  during  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  were  Hampton  near  Fortress  Monroe,  York- 
town  on  the  York,  Williamsburg  and  a  few  other  antique 
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settlements,  too  pretentious  to  be  called  villages,  too  stunted 
and  too  mossy  to  be  ranked  with  American  towns. 

On  a  point  of  land,  which  is  almost  an  island,  being  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand, 
the  United  States  Government  built  Fortress  Monroe,  one 
of  the  largest  fortresses  in  the  world. 

It  was  under  the  shadow  of  Fortress  Monroe  that  the  Twen- 
tieth w^ent  into  winter  quarters.  The  men  were  supplied  with 
everything  they  could  need,  were  made  happy  by  boxes  of 
good  things  from  home,  and  were  almost  transformed  by 
decent  clothing.  They  were  treated  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion by  soldiers  from  other  States,  whom  they  in  turn  admired. 
No  mean  jealousy  was  felt  on  either  side,  yet  it  was  with 
some  complacency  the  Indianians  discovered  that  they  could 
not  be  excelled  in  light  infantry  battalion  drill,  nor  equaled 
in  target-shooting,  and  that  they  heard  a  compliment  inci- 
dentally paid  by  General  JNIansfield,  who  was  a  favorite  com- 
mander. "The  soldiers  of  the  Indiana  Twentieth,"  the 
General  remarked,  "could  do  without  food  longer  when  they 
had  to;  eat  more  when  they  had  got  it;  suffer  more  without 
being  disabled;  get  into  line  of  battle  quicker;  stay  there 
steadier,  and  swear  harder  than  any  men  he  ever  saw."  Pity 
truth  required  the  last  clause! 

An  event  which  was  talked  of  in  every  tent,  for  at  least 
one  evening,  was  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Bison,  the  wife  of  one 
of  Captain  Shannon's  men.  She  had  walked  from  Laporte 
to  Baltimore,  and  endured  more  hardship  on  her  solitary  jour- 
ney than  her  husband  on  the  beach  of  Hatteras. 

New  regiments  arrived  continually  from  the  North  and 
departed  towards  the  South.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  brought 
into  port  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  taken  out  again.  Several 
gunboat  fights,  with  no  important  result,  took  place.  Inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  England  and  France  was  a  constant 
topic  of  conversation,  but  always  pronounced  improbable. 
Wesley  Kemper  writes  to  his  father:  "You  speak  about  going 
to  war.  You  had  better  hold  off  until  the  young  men  are 
whipped  out;  then  you  can  come  out  and  take  their  place. 
I  think  En  gland  and  France  will  stay  at  home.  I  don't  think 
they  are  such  fools  as  to  put  their  men  in  our  way  to  be  killed 
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off.  But  if  they  do  pitch  in,  we'll  have  to  fight  lOve  sixty, 
and  I'm  one  of  the  boys  that  will  give  the  last  drop  of  blood 
to  save  our  country.  I  will  not  come  home  until  the  war  is 
over,  or  I  am  killed.  If  I  die  on  the  field  I  will  die  an  hon- 
orable death.  If  I  live  I  will  see  the  pleasures  we  are  fight- 
ing for." 

Time  passed  on.  The  great  naval  expeditions  accom- 
plished little  or  nothing.  The  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac 
dug  ditches  and  piled  up  sand.  The  huge  men-of-war  in 
Norfolk  harbor  chased  little  fleets  of  musquito  gunboats 
around  among  the  willows.  Discouragement  or  vexation 
began  to  prevail.  Harvey  Bassett  writes,  "  Yes,  the  war  will 
be  over  at  last  in  sixty  days,  with  the  great  tree  of  liberty 
left  lying  on  the  ground,  uprooted  and  branchless." 

Opening  spring  found  the  shores  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
of  the  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers  bristling  with  batteries. 
On  the  northern  shore  an  almost  continuous  line  extended 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  nine  miles,  to  Newport  News.  The 
Confederate  batteries,  beginning  at  Sewall's  Point,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  southeast  boundary  of  Hampton  Roads, 
extended  farther  along  the  southern  shores.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  Merrimac,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  vessels  scuttled 
and  sunk  in  the  spring  of  1861  in  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  had 
been  raised  and  was  repaired  and  clad  in  iron. 

As  early  as  November,  a  vessel  cased  in  iron  steamed  out 
of  Elizabeth  river,  down  to  Sewall's  Point,  and,  turning,  dis- 
appeared again.  But  as  weeks  and  months  passed  without 
other  demonstrations,  it  was  asserted  that  she  was  a  failure, 
and  wooden  ships  of  war  continued  to  guard  the  line  of  Union 
troops  and  batteries. 

On  the  morning  of  March  8th  all  was  quiet  as  usual  in 
this  warlike  region;  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe  pointed 
silently  over  Hampton  Roads  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  the  mag- 
nificent ship  Minnesota  lay  before  the  Fortress;  the  guns  of 
the  Rip  Raps  guarded  the  center  of  the  channel;  the  Roanoke 
and  St.  Lawrence  lay  before  the  Rip  Raps;  the  batteries  of 
Newport  News  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  James,  and  before 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Newport  News,  where  our  Twentieth: 
lav,  removed  within  the  last  fortnight,  rocked  the  Cumberland 
33 
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and  the  Congress,  both  vessels  of  large  size.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  each  of  these  ships  of  war  was  a  number  of  war 
steam  tugs.  "What  was  hidden  by  the  distance,  and  by  the 
windings  and  the  batteries  of  the  opposite  shore,  no  one 
knew  or  seemed  to  care,  until  about  noon  a  steamer  deliber- 
ately came  out  of  Elizabeth  river,  passed  down  before  the 
Point  and  turned.  She  was  an  immense,  black  monster,  and 
was  recognized  at  once  as  the  Merrimac.  Slowly  and  steadily 
she  steamed  up  the  channel,  the  attention  of  ship  and  shore, 
of  friend  and  foe  fixed  upon  her.  The  Minnesota  and  sev- 
eral tugs  left  the  fortress  to  follow.  The  Roanoke,  although 
with  a  broken  shaft,  was  towed  along  some  distance  behind- 
Taldng  no  notice  of  her  followers,  the  hostile  vessel  steered 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Congress,  Rebel 
steamers  and  tugs  in  her  wake,  Rebel  steamers  coming  down 
the  James  to  meet  and  support  her.  The  Congress  saluted 
her  with  a  broadside,  she  returned  it,  but  without  pausing, 
and  moved  on  towards  the  Cumberland.  Coming  close 
up  to  the  waiting  wooden  vessel,  she  suddenly  stopped, 
backed  off,  pointed  her  bow,  and  ran  forward  again,  cutting 
into  the  Cumberland  below  the  water  mark  with  a  sword-like 
iron  snout  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  The  trembling  ship 
stooped  until  her  top  sail  yards  touched  the  water,  but  she 
righted  again,  and  all  hands  poured  fire  upon  '^the  enemy. 
The  Merrimac  repeated  the  maneuvre,  backing  off,  rushing 
forward,  and  inflicting  an  other  deadly  wound.  "Surrender!" 
demanded  the  iron  clad.  "  No ! "  responded  the  wooden  ship, 
and  her  firing  went  on,  and  her  flag  fluttered,  until  with  all 
her  wounded  she  went  down.  The  sailors  and  marines  who 
could  climb  into  the  rigging,  or  could  spring  from  the  decks, 
alone  were  saved. 

Throughout  the  combat  massive  iron  balls  from  the  colum- 
biads  on  the  shore,  and  from  every  Union  vessel  in  the  riv»r, 
fell  on  the  Merrimac,  but  fell  as  harmlessly  as  hailstones. 
Now,  as  if  first  noticing  their  firing,  the  iron  clad  turned  tp 
give  her  attention  to  the  shore  batteries.  But  she  could  not 
get  a  position  that  would  command  them,  and  after  but  littte 
delay  she  addaressed  herself  to  the  Congress.  In  a  few  minutes 
eyery  gun  on  land  and  water  wa^  esgaged;     In  ihirty  minutes 
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the  Congress  was  in  flames.  She  struck  her  colors,  but  Gen- 
eral Mansfield  ordered  Colonel  Brown  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
boarding  her.  Immediately  Captain  Rayburn  and  Captain 
Read  deployed  their  companies,  which  were  twice  as  large  as 
usual,  at  the  water's  edge.  Shot  and  shell  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  men,  fanning  their  faces,  and  cutting  oft"  the 
tent  tops  behind  them,  but  not  injuring  a  man,  or  rendering 
a  single  arm  unsteady.  With  new  Enfield  rifles  they  took 
unerring  aim  at  the  steam  tug  which  was  boarding  the 
Congress,  and  "  paid  the  Rebels  well  for  all  their  Hatteras 
•  troubles." 

The  surgeon  of  the  Congress,  in  a  description  of  the  fight, 
says :  "  To  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  sharpshooters  of  the 
Twentieth  Indiana  alone  do  officers  and  crew  of  the  Con- 
gress owe  their  deliverance." 

Delaying  at  this  point  no  longer  the  Merrimac  went  down 
the  harbor  to  the  ]\Iinnesota,  which  was  aground,  but  only 
accomplished  a  sort  of  introduction  preparatory  to  a  fight  on 
the  morrow.     She  had  done  enough  for  one  day. 

"About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  flames  burst  through  the 
deck  of  the  Congress,  and,  igniting  her  rigging,  spread  a 
luminous  glare  over  the  heavens  and  across  the  harbor.  Her 
tall  masts  resembled  columns  of  fire.  Her  shrouds,  ropes  arid 
sails  looked  like  silver  threads.  Before  midnight  her  guns 
became  heated  and  discharged  their  loads  all  around,  but  did 
no  damage  beyond  sinking  a  small  sloop.  Shortly  after  her 
magazine  blew  up,  throwing  cinders  far  heavenward  amidst 
clouds  of  sparks  and  flakes  of  rope ;  then  the  mass  sank 
beneath  the  waves,  carrying  down  the  burned  and  charred 
bodies  of  many  a  gallant  tar."     (Bassett.) 

The  night  of  the  8th  of  March  was  full  of  gloom..  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  brave  patriot  heart*  were  under  the 
yellow  waters  of  the  James;  the  majestic  ships  which  had 
long  been  guardians  of  the  army  and  shore  were  sunken  and 
blackened  ruiiis;  the  doom  of  the  Minnesota  was  spoken; 
the  whole  Union  fleet,  the  land  forces,  stores  and  magazines 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a  monster  whose  scaly  sides  seemed 
impenetrable  to  the  heaviest  missiles.  If  Hampton  Roads 
were  cleared  what  would  hinder  the  enemy  from  sinldng  ail 
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the  blockading  vessels,  and  what  would  preserve  Baltfmore^ 
Washington,  New  York  even? 

The  sun  of  the  9th  scattered  a  mormng  mist,  and  disclosed 
the  stage  of  action  and  the  actors  to  the  eyes  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  civilians.  The  Merrimac  steamed  saucily  out 
from  Craney  Island,  and,  followed  by  two  steamers  loaded  with 
soldiers,  moved  towards  the  IVIinnesota.  As  she  approached^ 
a  black  craft,  contemptible  in  size  and  form,  announced  herself 
as  champion  of  the  challenged  vessel  by  moving  in  her  front,, 
and  gliding  swiftly  towards  the  Merrimac.  The  new-comer 
was  the  Monitor,  a  short-lived  and  unfortunate  vessel,  but. 
now  nobly  opening  her  career.  She  had  two  guns,  while  the- 
Merrimac  had  six;  but  her  size  was  in  her  favor.  It  enabiecJ 
her  to  skim  round  and  round  her  enemy,  to  assault  her  in  art 
unexpected  quarter,  to  escape  pursuit,^  and  to  be  swift  and  to 
come  close  in  chase  of  her  antagonist.  After  a  combat  of 
four  hours  the  Merrimac  was  driven  off,  and  the  Monitor 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  force  of  the  concussion  of 
exploding  shells  and  guns  was  found  in  the  large  numbers  of 
birds  which  were  scattered  dead  over  the  plain. 

After  the  exciting  interruption  of  the  naval  battle,,  camp 
life  returned  to  its  monotony.     Bassett  writes: 

"  We  have  just  been  driven  into  quarters  Irom  battalion 
drill  by  a  storm  of  sleet  and  rain,  which  has  set  in  to  give  the 
privates  rest  and  rust,  and  the  officers  vexation.  I  sit  down 
to  write  you  a  forced  letter ;  I  say  forced,  for  I  have  vainly 
waited  for  some  event  to  transpire  which  might  give  me  a 
paragraph.  When  you  see  in  the  telegraph  column  that  all 
is  quiet  round  Yorktown,  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  have 
either  been  pent  up  within  our  tents  by  one  of  the  numerous 
showers  by  which  we  have  been  supplied  of  late,  or  that  a 
beautiful  clear  day  has  passed,  and  we  have  formed  many  a 
'  hollow  square,'  and  '  closed  column  on  the  center  division^ 
times  innumerable,  or  have  tramped  weary  miles  in  brigade 
drills,^  and  probably,  as  to-day^  for  instance,  have  worked  in 
the  trenches,  throwing  up  breastworks.  We  have  built  a  long 
redoubt  across  our  water-front,  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from 
our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Menimac,  but  she  has  failed  to  make  her 
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appearance.  The  only  incidents  which  serve  to  enliven  our 
<3amp  are  the  arrival  of  contrabands,  who  come  in  daily.  I 
will  tell  you  how  they  get  here,  it  is  quite  a  scene.  All  along 
the  opposite  shore  are  numerous  oyster  beds ;  you  recollect 
•'  De  floating  scow  of  ole  Virginny,'  and  the  negroes  collect 
the  oysters  in  small  sail  boats.  Every  morning  quite  a  fleet 
is  seen.  Presently  one  boat  moves  out  a  little  further  from 
the  shore,  and  edges  off  until  it  is  almost  beyond  reach  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  when  suddenly  it  puts  about,  crowds  on  all 
«ail,  and  makes  for  our  shore.  Instantly  a  secesh  steam  tug 
gives  chase,  and  then  commences  a  race  for  life.  When 
within  range  of  our  guns,  one  of  our  Dahlgrens  administers 
a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  tug,  and  she  puts  back  with  a  flea  in 
her  ear.  The  darkeys  make  for  shore  with  loud  hurrahs,  and 
claim  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  had  two  such 
cases  day  before  yesterday  within  an  hour. 

"The  forest  trees  are  clothed  in  verdure ;  swallows,  martins 
and  innumerable  water  fowl  flit  around  our  camp ;  and  we 
have  given  our  tents  a  very  homelike  appearance  by  planting 
'vvild  flowers,  rose  bushes  and  forest  trees  in  our  quarters." 

At  last  events  began  to  culminate.  Yorktown  was  evac- 
uated. The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  fought.  Sewall's 
Point  was  successfully  bombarded.  Norfolk  was  forced  to 
surrender. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Twentietli,  nearly  a  thousand  in 
number,  and  in  excellent  health,  set  out  on  a  moonlight  march, 
preparatory  to  taking  possession  of  Norfolli.  On  their  arrival 
eight  companies  were  immediately  taken  across  the  bay  to 
Willoughby  Point,  while  two,  unable  to  obtain  passage,  lay 
down  under  eave-troughs  and  board  piles  for  the  night.  It 
was  a  wonderful  night  Earth  and  sky  were  illuminated  with 
dock  yards,  ships  and  Confederate  quai'ters,  set  on  fire  by  the 
retreating  enemy.  Just  before  dawn  a  terrific  explosion  rever- 
berated along  the  many  lines  of  shore.  The  Merrimac,  the 
monster  monarch,  that  was  to  sweep  the  seas,  had  been  filled 
with  combustible  materials  and  set  on  fire.  Only  her  black- 
ened masts  remained  above  the  waters,  more  bare  than  the 
inasts  of  her  victim,  the  Cumberland,  which  stiU  spread  their 
sails  to  ike  sky. 
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The  two  companies,  left  behind  at  Fortress  Monroe,  em- 
barked early  in  the  morning,  and  were  the  first  Federal  troops 
which  landed  at  the  wharf.  The  flag  of  the  Twentieth  was 
the  first  to  wave  over  the  Rebel  city. 

President  Lincoln,  Mr,  Stanton  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  visited  Norfolk  the  same  day,  and  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers,  while  the  countenances  of 
the  citizens  looked  as  black  and  ugly  as  their  city. 

Norfolk  is  a  dirty  place,  with  high,  unpainted  houses,  nar- 
row, crooked  streets,  and  broken  pavements.  The  only  inter- 
esting spot  in  the  city  is  the  grave-yard,  where  moulder  in 
unmarked  graves  forty  physicians  and  nurses,  who,  in  1855, 
when  the  city  was  suffering  from  yellow  fever,  and  was  for- 
saken by  her  native  physicians,  left  their  northern  homes  and 
gave  their  services  and  their  lives  to  their  southern  country- 
men, as  they  then  considered  them,  certainly  their  fellow 
creatures. 

The  fortifications  were  strong,  and  several  miles  in  extent. 
The  navy  yard  was  still  burning  when  the  troops  entered,  and 
Elizabeth  river,  between  Norfolk  and  Portsmoth,  was  of  a 
deep  coffee  color,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which 
had  been  thrown  into  it. 

The  Tw~entieth  encamped  near  Portsmouth.  The  following 
letter  was  written  while  there,  by  the  Sergeant- Major  of  the 
regiment.  It  shows  something  of  the  strictness  with  which 
the  soldiers  were  kept  within  their  camps.  They  did  not 
approach  or  even  pass  the  houses  of  citizens  except  on  special 
business: 

"I  have  been  to  Fortress  Monroe  on  business.  They  waved 
the  American  flag  at  me  from  the  first  house  I  passed  after 
leaving  camp.  I  saluted  it.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  two 
ladies  talking  at  a  gate;  they  looked  very  hard  at  me, but  did 
not  speak.  I  passed  through  the  market  house  in  Portsmouth. 
Everybody  looked  at  me  in  wonder,  glancing  at  my  sword 
and  then  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  what  is  he  going  to  da 
with  us?  One  lady  seemed  badly  scared,  but  I  never  let  on 
that  I  saw  her,  until  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  house,  when  I 
asked  a  man  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  He  said  that 
she  was  afraid  of  me,  that  people  had  told  so  much  about  the 
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Yankees  that  everybody  was  afraid  of  them ;  he  added  that 
I  had  a  wicked  looking  eye.  I  just  smiled  a  little  at  him, 
then  I  asked  him  if  I  had  a  wicked  eye.  He  said  that  I  did 
not  smile  as  I  came  through  the  market,  or  I  would  not  have 
scared  the  lady.  I  went  on,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  smile 
at  all  the  ladies  I  met.  So  I  did,  and  they  would  remark  to 
each  other,  '  He  is  in  a  good  humor.'  At  Norfolk  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  secessionists,  who  made  faces  at  me, 
and  said,  '  There  goes  one  of  Lincoln's  plug  uglies.'  I  never 
said  a  word,  but  considered  the  source,  as  the  fellow  said  when 
the  jack  kicked  him." 

The  writer  of  the  above  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and 
though  he  had  little  education,  he  had  an  intelligent  and  really 
beautiful  and  refined  countenance.  It  was  certainly  not  his 
"wicked  eye"  which  frightened  the  Southern  lady. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  Twentieth  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  encamped  near  Fair  Oaks,  on  the  York  river 
railroad.  It  was  assigned  to  Jamieson's  (afterwards  Robin- 
son's) brigade,  Kearney's  division,  Heintzelman's  corps. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  ARMY  OF   THE   POTOMAC. 

"When  the  last  trumpet  shall  bring  forth  the  dead,  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  thousand  will  rise  from  the  fields  and  swamps  of  the  Peninsula, 
witnesses  to  the  cruelty  of  a  conservative  campaign." — //.  W.  Beecher. 

The  announcement,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1861,  that  the 
departments  of  Washington  and  Northeast  Virginia  would 
constitute  a  geographical  division,  under  General  McClellan, 
though  General  Scott  was  thus  practically  superseded,  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
was  ascribed  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  Lieutenant-General, 
while  the  restoration  of  West  Virginia  was  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  young  aspirant  for  public  trust  and  honors.  The 
latter  was  known  as  an  observing  traveler,  an  accurate  engi- 
neer, and  a  correct  writer  on  military  subjects;  he  was  also 
recommended  by  a  modest  and  reserved,  yet  manly  and  affa- 
ble manner;  but  perhaps  the  most  efficient  agent  in  the  pro- 
motion of  his  popularity,  after  the  brilliant  campaign  of  West 
Virginia,  was  the  eminent  need  of  a  leader,  and  an  almost 
religious  faith  on  the  part  of  the  nation  that  for  such  a  need 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  provision. 

General  McClellan  found  the  affairs  that  were  placed  under 
his  supervision  in  almost  hopeless  confusion.  Washington 
was  defended  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  by  earth- 
works, but  was  open  to  any  force  which  might  ford  the  river 
a  few  miles  above.  The  army  was  reduced  by  defeat,  deser- 
tions and  the  withdrawal  of  the  three  months'  men  to  less 
than  fifty-five  thousand.  The  patriotism  of  many  inferior 
officers  and  men  had  effervesced,  and,  incapable  of  any  prin- 
ciple which  could  produce  a  steady  attention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  monotonous  duty,  such  individuals  spent  their  time 
and  themselves  in  places  of  dissipation. 
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The  first  act  of  the  new  commander  was  to  order  idle  sol- 
diers out  of  the  city,  and  to  direct  their  services  to  their 
appropriate  duties  in  their  respective  commands.  He  then 
gave  assiduous  attention  and  undeniable  skill  and  talent  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  army.  He  was  seconded  on  every  hand.  Recruiting  and 
equipping  began  anew.  Troops  poured  into  Washington, 
and  were  assigned  to  camps  of  instruction,  where  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  military  exercises  was  required  of  them. 

McClellan's  observation  of  the  European  soldier  assisted 
him  in  acquiring  a  thorough  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  American,  and  a  confident  reliance  on  the  united  flex- 
ibility and  independence  which  fit  the  latter  to  gain  easily 
and  without  loss  of  self-respect,  the  characteristics  of  the 
soldier.  Therefore,  while  he  required  of  him  severe  applica- 
tion, and  expected  from  him  a  rare  degree  of  excellence,  he 
showed  him  unvaried  respect  and  kindness. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  time,  from  the  chaotic  mass  of  raw, 
rude,  roaring  volunteers  in  and  around  the  capital,  emerged 
a  noble  and  beautiful  army.  At  the  first  grand  review  seventy 
thousand  soldiers  appeared,  clothed  with  neatness,  taste  and 
comfort,  in  every  respect  well  equipped,  bearing  themselves 
in  a  soldierly  manner,  and  performing  with  accuracy  and 
readiness  all  required  military  evolutions.  So  large  an  army 
was  never  before  concentrated  in  America.  Perhaps  in  the 
world  so  large  an  army  in  so  short  a  period  had  not  reached 
equal  attainments.  Not  only  the  spectators,  the  whole  nation 
was  gratified  and  proud,  and  very  grateful  to  the  man  who 
had  achieved  the  work. 

From  this  review  may  be  dated  the  assignment  to  the  high- 
est place  in  public  estimation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
However  fondly  scattered  communities  or  individual  States 
might  turn  to  regiments  on  the  ocean  or  the  gulf  coast,  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri  or  the  distant  wildernesses  of  Arkansas, 
the  nation,  until  the  last  year  of  the  war,  set  its  strongest 
interest  and  its  warmest  admiration  on  the  army  of  young 
men  who  lay  in  camp  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  or  who 
engaged  in  battle  in  the  swamps  and  forests  of  Virginia.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  so  little  a  circumstance  as  one  review 
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that  the  high  rank  of  the  eastern  army  was  due,  but  to  various 
causes,  chiefly  to  its  immense  size,  its  perfection  in  dress  and 
drill,  and  its  position  near  the  National  and  not  far  from  the 
Rebel  capital,  where  also  it  was  of  easy  access  to  intelligent 
visitors  and  newspaper  correspondents. 

November  1st,  1861,  General  McClellan  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
The  reflected  greatness  of  his  office,  added  to  his  untning 
activity  and  unfailing  suavity,  gave  him  an  unprecedented 
popularity.  From  army  and  country  he  received  that  infat- 
uated devotion  which  is  called  hero-worship. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  Confederate  lines 
were  advanced  as  far  as  Munson's  Hill,  a  few  miles  from 
Mexandria,  but  they  were  withdrawn  just  as  a  secret  night 
attack,  of  which  they  were  no  doubt  informed,  was  to  go  into 
operation.  During  several  months  the  main  body  of  the 
hostile  army  extended  from  Aquia  creek  to  Winchester,  never 
advancing  beyond  Centreville,  and  never  numbering  in  the 
whole  line  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  in 
front  of  McClellan,  that  is  east  of  the  mountains  never 
amounting  to  more  than  eighty  thousand. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  grew  daily.  In  October  it  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  and 
it  continued  to  increase  until  the  first  of  February  its  max- 
imum was  attained,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  As  the  autumn  of  1861  in  Vir- 
ginia was  remarkably  open  and  warm,  and  the  roads  were  so 
smooth  and  hard  that  they  invited  to  an  onward  movement, 
it  occasioned  general  surprise  and  disappointment  that  when 
McClellan  was  provided  with  so  magnificent  an  army,  his 
dispatches  to  the  war  department  should  be  of  one  unexciting 
and  unvaried  tenor:  "All  quiet  on  the  Potomac!"  Twice 
the  quiet  was  brolien.  Once  at  Ball's  Bluff"  in  October,  when 
nineteen  hundred  men,  engaged  in  a  reconnoissance,  under 
General  Stone,  met  four  thousand,  were  driven  back  to  the 
river,  and  there,  as  no  adequate  means  to  cross  the  stream 
had  been  provided,  were  driven  into  the  water,  or  slaughtered. 
The  Sixteenth  Indiana,  though  not  belonging  to  the  unfor- 
tunate reconnoitring  party,  was  brought  to  the  spot  shortly 
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after,  and  engaged  in  a  brisk  sldrmish.  Two  of  its  men  were 
shot  while  standing  on  picket,  and  two  were  drowned  while 
recrossing  the  river. 

The  Potomac  quiet  was  broken  again  when  two  large  for- 
aging parties  met  near  Drainesville,  to  the  complete  discom- 
fitm-e  of  the  smaller,  which,  this  time,  was  the  Confederate 
force. 

As  autumn  wore  away,  and  winter  came  slowly  on ;  as  an 
open  and  pleasant  December  passed,  with  "Washington  in  a 
partial  state  of  siege,  its  avenue  to  the  ocean  quite  cut  off, 
and  dependent  for  subsistence  on  a  single  railroad,  which  was 
also  the  only  source  of  supply  to  the  army;  as  exposure  and 
monotony  began  to  desti'oy  the  health  and  life  of  the  troops, 
and  as  subordinate  officers  of  every  grade  declared  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  McClellan,  having 
ordered  all  deserters  and  contrabands  to  be  sent  unquestioned 
to  him  at  Washington,  grave  doubts  in  regard  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  General  arose,  especially  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  position  enabled  them  to  see  the  play  of  wires,  or  the 
inner  workings  of  events.  They  feared  that  McClellan  was 
timid,  or  that  he  was  ambitious,  or  that  his  loyalty  was  chilled 
by  the  aspect  the  war  was  assuming  towards  slavery.  "  The 
President  was  greatly  depressed  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  national  affairs — with  an  exhausted 
treasury — the  hostile  feeling  of  foreign  nations — the  frightful 
condition  of  the  national  finances — the  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  leading  Generals  of  the  army,  Buell  and  Halleck, 
corresponding  direct  with  Washington,  would  have  no  cor- 
respondence with  each  other — and  worse  than  all,  the  long 
inactivity  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  He  said  to  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  from  whom  the  above  sentence  is  quoted: 
"  If  something  is  not  done  soon  with  the  army  to  save  the 
country,  the  whole  bottom  of  things  will  fall  out.  If  General 
McClellan  don't  intend  to  do  something  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  I  should  like  to  borrow  it  for  awhile,  provided 
I  can  see  it  can  be  made  to  do  something.  Napoleon  could 
not  stand  still  with  such  an  army." 

At  length,  in  the  last  of  January,  the  President  reluctantly 
resumed  a  power,  which  he  had  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance, 
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because  of  his  greater  trust  in  McClellan's  military  ability 
than  in  his  own;  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Union  issued  an  order  that  February  22d  be  the  day 
for  a  general  movement  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  The  order  was  communicated 
to  the  heads  of  the  different  armies,  but  it  was  not  published 
until  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  months.  In  the  West,  as  already 
related,  it  added  to  the  activity  and  animation  prevailing 
there ;  but  it  had  no  perceptible  effect  in  the  East.  Military 
labors,  building  fortifications  and  drilling,  continued  with 
unvaried  industry  and  exactness.  The  General  seemed  like 
one  doomed  to  everlasting  preparation.  He  was,  however, 
revolving  in  his  mind  an  important  change  in  his  plan  of 
operations.  Being  under  the  impression  that  the  force  in  his 
front  was  almost  double  its  real  size,  he  determined,  if  he 
could  gain  the  President's  approval,  instead  of  making  the 
advance  wliich  had  now  for  six  months  been  contemplated, 
to  attack  Richmond  by  the  lower  Chesapeake  while  the  mass 
of  the  Confederate  army  was  still  at  Centreville  and  Manas- 
sas, The  President  objected,  arguing  that  the  change  would 
require  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  would 
involve  more  risk,  and  in  case  of  disaster  would  scarcely  allow 
of  retreat.  He  said:  "Going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
field  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  is  only  shifting 
not  surmounting  a  difficulty.  You  will  find  the  same  enemy, 
and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments  at  either  place."  The 
General  claimed  that  the  roads  in  the  Peninsula  were  passa- 
ble at  aU  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  the  woods  were  less  dense 
than  near  the  Potomac ;  and  above  all  that  the  assistance  he 
would  gain  from  the  navy  would  enable  him  to  overcome 
much  greater  obstacles  than  he  could  hope  to  surmount 
without  this  assistance.  After  some  discussion,  much  con- 
sideration and  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  General  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington, 
the  President  waived  his  preference. 

March  9th  General  McClellan  issued  an  order  for  the  move- 
ment of  his  army.  Immediately  all  was  activity  in  the  long 
motionless  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  order  seemed  equally 
to  affect  the  Confederates.     On  the  same  day  they  evacuated 
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their  strong  line  at  Manassas.  When  the  National  troops 
approached  the  fortifications  of  Centreville,  which  stretched 
from  a  point  a  half  mile  north  of  the  town,  as  far  south  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  they  found  that  in  spite  of  a  bold  front 
they  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  allow  of  the  mounting 
of  heavy  guns,  and  that  a  part  of  the  Confederate  artillery 
consisted  of  logs  of  wood  painted  in  imitation  of  artillery. 
The  discovery  of  the  "  Quaker  guns"  was  made  with  mingled 
amusement  and  indignation;  but  it  was  with  unmingled 
chagrin  that  they  saw  the  log  cabins  in  which  the  Confed- 
erates had  comfortably  wintered,  while  they,  in  flapping  tents, 
battled  with  rain  and  snow.  The  desolate  plains  of  Manassas 
were  crossed,  lines  of  dismantled  fortifications  were  left 
behind,  and  INIanassas  Junction  was  reached  before  any  evi- 
dence of  haste  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  seen.  Here 
bridges,  depots  and  machine  shops  were  still  burning. 

The  old  battleground  threw  a  shade  of  solemnity  over  the 
exhileration  which  resulted  from  change  of  scene,  and  the 
belief  that  the  movement  was  an  onward  march  to  Richmond. 
Broken  trees  and  long,  dismal  trenches,  on  which  the  grass, 
springing  up  everywhere  else,  refused  to  grow,  marked  the 
spots  where  the  struggle  was  close  and  hard.  General 
McDowell,  the  commander  on  that  ill-fated  day,  rode  now 
beside  McClellan,  and  pointed  out  the  places  where  the  chief 
movements  had  occurred,  and  doubtless  how  the  day  might 
have  been  different. 

The  young  General,  as  he  listened  to  the  stern,  experienced 
man  who  rose  and  fell  that  21st  of  July  by  the  mere  force 
of  circumstances,  could  scarcely  avoid  a  foreboding  that  the 
stream  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  smoothly  was  now 
"nearing  some  verge  to  make  a  short,  an  angry  and  precipi- 
tate descent." 

General  McClellan  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  fires  which 
suggested  proximity  to  the  enemy.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, and  expeditiously  prepared  for  a  removal  to  the  James. 
On  the  14th  he  issued  a  spirited  proclamation,  in  which 
occurred,  with  a  slight  variation,  an  expression  he  had  used 
in  one  of  his  first  proclamations  in  West  Virginia.  Then  it 
was,  "  I  fear  but  one  thing,  that  you  will  not  find  foemen 
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worthy  of  your  steel ;"  now,  "  I  will  not  disguise  it  from  you, 
you  have  brave  foemen  to  encounter,  foemen  well  worthy  of 
your  steel."  As  he  had  had  no  conflict  with  the  enemy, 
except  in  the  blunder  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the  victory  at 
Drainesville,  it  is  probable  the  change  in  his  estimate  of  his 
enemy's  valor  was  due  to  the  vast  preparations  he  had  him- 
self made. 

Never  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  the  national 
prospect  been  so  bright  as  it  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
A  wonderful  change  had  come  over  everything.  Half  a  mil- 
lion men  were  in  the  field,  among  them  not  one  enforced 
soldier.  They  were  men  who  had  an  interest  in  the  struggle 
on  account  of  their  business,  and  their  families,  and  because 
they  felt  the  Government  must  be  sustained ;  and  youth,  who 
were  still  more  generous,  even  if  less  patriotic.  In  every 
quarter  success  was  attending  the  patriot  arms.  With  the 
Confederates  the  change  of  the  past  few  weeks  was  as  great. 
The  time  for  which  their  troops  entered  the  service  was 
expiring,  their  conscript  law  was  not  yet  passed,  and  their 
losses  in  forts  and  battles  were  numerous  and  disastrous.  It 
was  the  almost  universal  belief  that  one  good  gripe  at  the 
Confederate  throat  would  end  the  war.  t^ 

General  INIcClellan  seemed  to  understand  the  crisis.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  his  vast  army  was  at  Alexandria,  pre- 
pared to  go  down  the  bay.  The  embarkation  commenced 
on  the  17th  of  March.  The  weather  was  beautiful;  the  sky 
was  a  cloudless  dome;  the  Potomac  was  a  mirror  of  light; 
birds  were  returning  from  the  South ;  trees  were  budding,  and 
balmy  winds  were  blowing.  A  blue  river  of  soldiers  flowed 
steadily  from  the  massed  army  towards  the  hundreds  of  wait- 
ing vessels.  The  music  of  a  hundred  bands  swept  over  every 
other  sound,  and  filled  earth  and  sky.  All  was  ominous  of 
good. 

In  a  long  past  age  the  shores  of  the  Pirseus  witnessed  a 
similar  scene.  "  The  crowds  of  foreigners,  drawn  thither  by 
curiosity,  were  amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  and 
the  citizens  accompanying  were  moved  by  deeper  and  more 
stirring  anxities.  Their  sons  and  brothers  were  starting  out 
into  a  sea  of  undefined  possibilities.     At  this  final  parting 
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ideas  of  doubt  and  danger  became  fearfully  present,  and  the 
relatives  now  separating  at  the  water's  edge  could  not  banish 
dark  presentiments.  The  moment  immediately  succeeding 
the  farewell  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  touching.  Silence 
having  been  enjoined  and  obtained  by  sound  of  trumpet,  both 
the  crews  on  every  ship  and  the  spectators  on  shore  followed 
the  voice  of  the  herald  in  prayer  to  the  gods  for  success,  and 
in  singing  the  paean.  Officers  on  every  deck  made  libations 
with  goblets  of  silver  and  gold.  Never  in  Grecian  history 
was  an  invocation  more  unanimous,  emphatic  and  imposing 
addressed  to  the  gods.  Never  was  the  refusing  nod  of  Zeus 
more  stern  and  peremptory." 

Thus  the  historian  of  ancient  Greece  introduces  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Syracusan  expedition,  which  brought  night  upon 
the  noon  of  Athens.  With  little  change  the  words  may  open 
the  peninsula  campaign. 

Never  had  the  United  States  felt  so  intense  an  interest  in 
an  undertaking.  Never  were  prayers  more  unanimous  and 
emphatic.  They  rose,  not  at  sound  of  trumpet,  from  the 
waterside,  and  uttered  by  one  voice,  in  one  hour,  of  that,  the 
vastness  of  the  army  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  country 
would  not  allow;  but  from  church,  fireside  and  closet,  for 
many  a  day  and  week.  Never  were  prayers  more  earnest, 
and  never  was  the  refusal  of  Jehovah  more  stern  and  per- 
emptory. 

The  parallel  may  be  drawn  farther.  In  McClellan  existed 
tlie  timidity,  the  slowness,  the  lukewarmness,  the  barometer- 
like sensibility,  rising  and  falling  with  outside  pressure,  and 
almost  the  superstition  which  mark  the  character  of  Nicias. 
Where  the  Unfortunate  Greek  stood  in  awe  of  eclipses,  the 
American  had  a  correspondingly  enervating  fear  of^  the  ballot. 
For  the  soldierly  and  far-sighted  Lamachus  we  may  read 
Sumner,  or,  though  their  rank  was  lower,  Kearney  or  Hooker. 
There  was  also  more  than  one  Alcibiades  high  in  the  Army 
«f  the  Potomac. 

^he  evening  bf  MaKih  17th  was  dark  and  stormy.  Qld- 
Nicias  would  hate  deplored  the  evil  omen. 

i^By  the  first  of  April  the  whole  of  McClellan's  army  -u^a-s 
eHcampe.d'  near  Hampton,  atid  looking  fprward  to  ,an  earfy 
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entrance  into  Richmond;  but  the  General  determined  to  forego 
the  principal  object  he  had  come  so  far  to  gain,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrible  Merrimac, 
which  had  possession  of  the  river,  and  to  advance  instead 
along  the  peninsula,  between  the  York  and  the  James.  He 
moved  consequently  towards  Yorktown,  and  on  the  4th  of 
April  brought  his  army  up  before  that  place. 

Yorktown  is  seventy  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  south 
side  of  York  river.  It  was  already  famous  for  the  siege  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  within  its  walls,  whence  he  came,  according 
to  an  old  Yankee  joke,  with  the  corn  shelled  off,  and  his  name 
reduced  to  Cobwallis. 

The  Confederate  works,  which  in  outline  were  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  British  in  the  former  siege,  were  incom- 
plete. General  Magruder  was  in  command.  His  force, 
according  to  the  largest  estimate,  was  eleven  thousand.  It 
was  divided  among  Yorktown,  Gloucester,  Mulberry  Island 
and  the  line  of  the  Warwick,  a  little  stream  running  nearly 
across  the  peninsula,  between  salt  marshes  and  forests. 

"  The  sooner  the  siege  is  commenced  the  more  easily  will 
the  capture  be  accomplished,"  Lamachus  said  as  the  Greeks 
approached  Syracuse.  "  Every  day  that  is  given  Cornwallis 
may  cost  us  many  lives,"  declared  Washington  when  he  was 
before  Yorktown.  JNIr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  McClellan :  "  It  is 
the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay  the 
enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you, — that  is,  he  will  gain 
faster  by  reinforcements  and  fortifications  than  you  can  by 
reinforcements  alone.  It  is  indispensable  that  you  strike." 
Magruder  understood  the  position  as  well.  "  Every  hour  that 
you  hold  out  brings  us  reinforcements,"  he  emphatically 
assured  his  troops. 

The  Confederates  held  out,  and  the  Federals  held  off  until 
fifty  thousand  men  were  at  Yorktown  and  in  the  neighboring 
garrisons.  But  the  Union  army  was  by  no  means  idle.  Every 
man,  who  was  not  employed  as  picket  or  outpost,  was  up  to 
his  knees  in  mud  and  water  every  day,  and  all  day,  making 
roads  and  bridges,  intrenchments  and  ditches. 

General  McClellan  intended  to  take  Gloucester  by  landing 
on  the  Severn  river  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  a  force  which  was 
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then  to  go  up  the  left  bank  of  the  York  in  the  direction  of 
West  Point.  General  McDowell  was  to  execute  the  move- 
ment, but  his  corps,  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  at 
Alexandria,  was  unexpectedly  detained  by  the  President  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,  and  in  consequence  McClellan's 
second  plan  of  advance  was  put  out  of  joint,  A  little  unfair- 
ness on  his  own  part  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inter- 
ference. In  spite  of  his  promise,  he  made  arrangements  to 
withdraw  all  but  twenty  thousand  troops  from  the  front  of 
the  capital,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  included  in 
his  calculation  the  forces  in  the  Valley  and  in  West  Virginia. 
As  these  were  really  not  available  in  case  of  a  rapid  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  President  did  not  accord  to  him  the  credit 
of  having  observed  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  allowed 
to  remove  his  operations  to  the  peninsula.  However,  after  a 
short  delay,  he  permitted  Franklin's  division  of  McDowell's 
corps  to  proceed  down  the  bay. 

By  the  first  of  May  all  the  work  that  could  be  contrived  was 
done ;  roads  were  corduroyed ;  trenches  were  dug ;  parallels, 
pontoon  bridges  and  crib-bridges  were  completed;  platforms 
for  batteries  were  laid,  batteries  were  arranged;  magazines 
were  finished;  gabions,  fascines,  abatis,  excavations,  embra- 
sures, redoubts  were  all  in  order.  "A  terrific  bombardment 
was  to  be  opened  on  the  town;  the  finest  troops  were  to  be 
set  apart  to  follow  up  the  bombardment  by  a  grand  assault; 
the  steam  transports  waited  a  signal  to  push  immediately  up 
the  York  river,  and  to  land  Franklin's  troops  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  on  the  Confederate  line  of  retreat." 

The  curtain  was  to  be  raised  on  the  4th  of  May,  On  the 
3d  the  whole  of  Magruder's  line  engaged  in  active  firing.  On 
the  night  of  the  3d  balls  from  besieged  and  besiegers  con- 
tinually crossed  each  other  in  the  air.  The  sky  blazed  and 
roared  with  streaming,  falling  and  bursting  shells.  At  mid- 
night the  tumult  reached  its  climax.  Before  daylight  all  was 
quiet  in  front  of  Yorktown,  and  all  was  quiet  within  the 
fortifications,  but  all  was  stir  and  activity  on  the  narrow  roads 
beyond,  for  the  enemy  was  hastening  to  Richmond, 

"  Few  men  were  killed  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  but  disease 
took  a  fearful  hold  of  the  army,  and  toil  and  hardship,  unre- 
34 
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deemed  by  the  excitement  of  combat,  impaired  the  morale, 
McClellan  did  not  carry  so  good  an  army  from  Yorktown  as 
be  took  there."     (Barnard.) 

General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  he  would  "push  the  enemy  to  the  wall."  Accordingly^ 
after  two  days  he  was  able  to  get  Franlclin's  troops,  ten 
thousand  splendid  soldiers,  which  had  been  lying  two  weeks 
on  the  transports  in  order  to  be  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's 
notice,  off  to  West  Point. 

Meantime  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  with  five  divisions 
of  infantry,  pushed  on  to  Williamsburg,  where  they  encoun- 
tered and  carried  a  difficult  line  of  works,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  three  thousand  men.  The  Union  army  fought  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  at  great  disadvantage,  but  with  great 
bravery.  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War^ 
"  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them'  in  check  here, 
while  I  resume  the  original  plan." 

He  did  not,  however,  resume  the  original  plan,  although 
before  he  left  Williamsburg  Norfolk  was  taken,  the  JMerrimac 
destroyed,  and  the  blockade  of  the  James  broken  up.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  peculiar  difficulties  presented  by  the  Cliickahom- 
iny,  and  a  desire  to  keep  up  a  direct  railroad  communication 
with  the  North,  and  to  connect  with  McDowell  coming  from 
Fredericksburg,  determined  his  adherence  to  the  present  route. 
He  moved  slowly,  on  account  of  the  roads,  which  were  almost 
impassable,  and  occupied  two  weeks  in  traversing  forty  miles 
to  the  Chickahominy,  where  he  resumed  digging  and  chop- 
ping, bridge  and  road  making.  On  the  19th  he  received  an 
order  to  advance  his  right  to  meet  McDowell's  left.  After 
eight  days  he  made  the  movement,  but  it  had  no  other  result 
than  the  extension  of  his  line,  as  it  was  at  this  juncture  that 
General  Jackson,  who,  with  fifteen  brigades,  left  Richmond 
early  in  May,  threatened  Washington  from  the  Valley. 

The  last  of  May  General  Johnston,  the  commander  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  seized  an  opportunity,  when  the  Union 
army  was  divided  by  the  Chickahominy,  to  make  an  attack. 
General  McClellan  had  thrown  across  two  corps  by  means 
of  Bottom  bridge,  and  a  corduroy  bridge  made  b}^  Sumner's 
men.    ^General  Sumner  had  several  more  bridges-  ready,  but 
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not  yet  laid;  he  had  an  old  road,  the  Grape  Vine  road,  under 
repair,  but  not  yet  complete.  Two  days  more  would  proba- 
bly see  his  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  rear 
of  the  corps  of  Keyes  and  Heintzelman.  The  five  other  corps 
of  the  army  were  stretched  along  towards  the  northwest, 
until  the  tip  of  the  right  wing  was  twenty  miles  from  the  tip 
of  the  left.  The  sudden  massing  of  the  Union  force,  in  the 
view  of  General  Johnston,  was  not  an  imminent,  but  it  was 
a  possible  danger;  the  sweeping  round  of  the  right  over 
Mechanicsville  bridge  and  New  bridge  was  more  probable. 
He  determined  to  make  an  attack  before  this  movement  could 
be  effected.  Arranging  his  army  to  approach  in  three  points, 
on  the  front  along  the  Williamsburg  road,  on  the  right  along 
the  Nine  Mile  road,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Charles  City  road, 
he  commenced  the  movement  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st. 
His  arrangements  were  so  complete  that  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  insure  success  but  a  rise  in  the  river,  and  a  heavy 
storm,  which  came  up  in  the  night,  gave  certain  promise  of 
that. 

The  Union  picket  line  extended  from  the  river  on  the  right, 
across  the  York  river  railroad  to  the  Williamsburg  turnpike, 
which  is  parallel  with  the  railroad,  and  on  to  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  about  five  miles,  most  of  the  men  standing  in  water 
or  on  tufts  of  gi-ass  and  briers  above  the  bog.  General  Casey's 
division,  which  consisted  of  raw  and  sickly  troops,  formed  the 
van  of  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  making  intrenchments. 
A  half  mile  in  its  front  lay  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  on  the 
Williamsburg  road,  directly  behind  the  line  of  pickets,  on  a 
spot  called  Fair  Oaks,  from  a  neighboring  clump  of  oaks. 
Three  quarters  of  a  mile  back  of  Casey,  where  seven  pine 
trees  stand  in  a  group.  General  Couch's  division  was  more 
securely  protected  by  a  finished  line  of  rifle-pits  and  an  abatis. 
On  the  right  and  rear  of  Couch,  Kearney's  division  reached 
from  near  Savage's  Station  on  the  railroad  to  the  river.  On 
the  left  and  rear  of  Couch,  Hooker's  division  was  on  the 
borders  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  Hooker  and  Kearney  were 
in  Heintzelman's  corps;  Casey  and  Couch  were  in  the  corps 
of  Keyes. 

About  eleven  pickets  reported  the  enemy  in  sight,  and  the 
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isolated  Pennsylvania  regiment  went  forward  to  their  sup- 
port, but  so  hastily  and  with  such  a  want  of  preparation  that 
it  was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  disorder  spread,  and  sev- 
eral regiments  broke  and  ran.  The  Confederates  cheered 
with  a  shrill  shriek,  which  is  peculiarly  Southern,  and  has- 
tened in  pursuit,  capturing  the  unfmishefl.  works,  filling  woods 
and  fields,  not  only  in  front  but  on  both  flanks,  and  pushing 
on  nearly  a  mile  before,  at  the  second  line  of  defence,  near 
the  Seven  Pines,  they  met  with  a  steady  resistance.  Couch's 
front  stood  bravely  up  to  the  enemy,  but  a  Confederate  force 
was  gaining  the  bank  in  his  rear,  when  General  Sumner, 
having  crossed  the  river  and  followed  the  sound  of  artillery, 
came  to  his  assistance.  Before  night  the  round,  hearty  huzza 
of  Northern  voices  gave  assurance  of  a  Northern  victory. 

Now  was  McClellan's  opportunity,  "that  moment,  so  fleet- 
ing in  war  as  in  other  circumstances."  As  easily  as  the  fifteen 
thousand  of  Sumner's  corps,  forty  thousand  men  might  have 
been  thrown  over  the  new  bridges,  which  needed  but  a  few 
finishing  strokes.  If  this  had  been  done,  in  all  probability 
the  army  would  have  marched  into  Richmond  the  next  day. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  General  McClellan  gave  orders  for 
the  securing  of  the  new  bridges,  and  the  crossing  of  the  army 
at  daybreak.  The  movement  was  prevented  by  the  deceitful 
river,  which,  having  delayed  its  rise  twenty  hours  beyond  the 
time  calculated  by  General  Johnston,  began  to  swell  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  in  a  few  hours  submerged  the  extrem- 
ities, shook  the  foundations  and  tore  off'  the  planking  of  every 
new  bridge,  covering  the  little  islands  in  the  bogs,  and  spread- 
ing over  the  ground  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  same  night  reinforcements  from  the  South  reached 
Richmond,  and  were  forwarded  to  Johnston.  The  Confed- 
erates renewed  the  battle,  but  fought  with  an  indiscreet  vehe- 
mence, which  resulted  in  serious  loss.  Column  after  column 
which  went  forward  against  the  Union  front  returned  in  shat- 
tered fragments.  General  Johnston  was  wounded,  and  forced 
to  leave  the  field.  The  remnant  of  his  army  held  out  after 
his  fall,  but,  in  the  end,  broken  and  defeated,  fled  within  the 
fortifications  of  Richmond. 

"  We  might  have  gone  right  into  Richmond,"  said  General 
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Heintzelman.  "  We  should  have  gone  to  Richmond,"  said 
General  Keyes.  "We  missed  another  opportunity,"  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  wrote,  "and  these  opportunities  never 
returned."  Consternation  prevailed  in  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital; but  General  McClehan  ordered  his  troops  to  refrain  from 
pursuit,  and  quetly  established  his  lines  across  the  Williams- 
burg road,  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  Two  days  after  the 
battle,  General  Hooker  made  a  reconnoissance  along  the 
Williamsburg  road,  to  a  point  within  three  miles  and  a  half 
of  the  city,  without  seeing  anything  of  the  enemy. 

Through  the  month  of  June,  on  the  Chickahominy,  bloody 
skirmishes  were  of  daily  occurrence,  but,  as  in  April  and 
May,  digging  and  ditching  were  the  regular  employment  of 
the  army,  until  the  last  week  of  the  month.  For  bridges, 
roads  and  batteries,  the  men  dragged  all  the  timber,  the  ground 
being  too  soft  for  the  employment  of  horses  to  any  extent. 
Night  as  well  as  day  was  spent  in  labor,  the  workmen  stand- 
ing in  water,  which  often  reached  to  their  knees,  and  some- 
times to  their  armpits.  "  I  belong  to  Uncle  Sam,"  writes 
young  Kemper,  "and  I  am  just  like  a  slave.  When  I  am 
ordered  to  do  anything  I  know  it's  no  use  talking,  for  I  have 
to  toe  the  mark.  You  must  excuse  all  mistakes,  for  it  is 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  since  I  had  any  sleep.  It  will  soon 
be  one  year  since  I  left  home  to  defend  my  country,  and  in 
that  time  I  have  slept  in  a  bed  but  one  night.  I  hope  the  war 
will  be  over  l^efore  many  days ;  then  I  want  father  to  kill  the 
fatted  calf." 

No  food  but  hard  bread,  salt  meat  and  coffee  reached  the 
army;  and  the  faint  laborer,  loathing  his  stale  dinner,  often 
threw  it  into  the  swamp,  and,  without  sustenance,  plied  the 
spade  or  the  axe.  The  sun  was  hot;  rain  was  frequent:  the 
air  was  heavy  and  motionless:  the  upturned,  watery  earth 
exhaled  poison  and  pestilence.  Dysentery  and  miasmatic 
fevers  preyed  upon  the  army.  Every  day  squads  went  from 
the  camps  to  the  hospitals,  and  in  almost  equal  numbers  from 
the  hospitals  into  the  burial  places.  Twelve  thousand  were 
on  the  sick  list:  twenty  thousand  furloughed  men  were  at 
home,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  not  so 
many,  were  on  the  ground  and  fit  for  duty. 
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The  soldiers  met  danger  and  death  with  courage,  and  bore 
toil  and  disease  with  patience,  considering  them  evils  insep- 
arable from  war.  They  gave  a  full  and  voluntary  faith  to 
the  administration.  Even  when  they  knew  that  in  their  daily 
toil  they  were  pitted  against  the  slaves  of  the  South,  all  the 
trenching  and  intrenching  in  the  Southern  army  being  the 
labor  of  negroes,  whUe  the  services  of  an  army  of  blacks  who 
would  gladly  spade  up  the  whole  State  of  Virginia  were 
denied  them;  even  when  they  saw  on  high,  airy,  healthy 
ground,  above  their  wretched,  crowded,  low  hospitals,  the 
white  house  of  General  Lee,  empty,  locked  and  guarded  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  owner's  wife  posted  on  the  door, 
their  faith  and  resignation  remained  unshaken.  They  were 
especially  devoted  to  General  McClellan,  at  first  as  the  imme- 
diate representative  of  the  Government,  but,  in  time,  like 
Papists  accepting  saints  in  lieu  of  loftier  powers,  many  looked 
no  higher  than  the  leader  who  always  took  off  his  cap  to 
them  and  gave  them  a  friendly  smile. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  satisfied  eye  of  McClellan  surveyed 
his  finished  works.  They  seemed  to  render  impregnable  any 
point  between  the  Vkginia  Central  Railroad,  which  runs 
north  from  Richmond,  and  the  western  edge  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  a  few  miles  from  the  James.  If  his  line  had  reached 
the  James  full  half  the  city  would  have  been  invested.  Be-» 
tween  ten  and  twenty  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  were 
included  in  the  arc,  and  five  or  six  public  highways,  with  two 
railroads,  were  intersected  by  it.  Both  extremities  of  the 
army  cm'led  towards  the  rear,  the  northern  resting  on  the  left 
of  the  Chickahominy  and  Beaver  Dam  creek,  the  southern 
lying  along  the  north  edge  of  White  Oak  Swamp. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  McCaU's  division  at  Beaver 
Dam  creek  began  the  long  line.  Sykes  and  JNIorrell  were 
next,  bending  out  from  McCall  to  Coal  Harbor,  and  back  to 
New  bridge,  commanding  which,  on  an  eminence  on  the  south 
side,  was  Smith.  In  order  followed  Slocum,  Sedgwick,  Rich- 
ardson, Hooker,  Kearney  and  Couch.  Hooker  and  Kearney 
had  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  line.  Couch  sweeping  back 
from  Kearney's  left  to  the  river.  The  rafiroad  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  was  guarded  by  Casey's  division.     The 
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White  House  oa  the  Pamunkey  was  the  depot  of  supplies. 
There  were  four  stations  on  the  York  river  railroad,  between 
the  White  Plouse  and  the  front.  At  each  station  were  hos- 
pitals. General  McClellan's  headquarters  were  on  the  left 
bank,  in  the  rear  of  Porter. 

In  one  respect  the  position  of  the  Union  army  was  singular. 
Though  cut  in  two  by  the  most  uncertain  of  rivers,  it  could 
not  be  united  without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Confederate  force,  which,  large  as  it  was,  could  be  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hours.  Greneral  McClellan  was  in  the  condi-* 
tion  of  a  timid  Alpine  traveler,  who  is  described  as  becoming 
transfixed  with  trepidation  at  the  unfortunate  moment  when 
he  has  set  one  foot  over  a  chasm  of  little  breadth  but  of  fath- 
omless depth.  He  desired  above  all  things  to  be  across  the 
river,  but  he  was  afraid  to  move.  He  entreated  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  President  for  reinforcements,  but  his  entreaties 
were  only  scantily  complied  with,  or  were  absolutely  refused. 
There  was  now  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  lie  patiently 
behind  his  finished  works  and  await  an  attack,  or  move  beyond 
them  and  make  an  attack.  He  did  not  form  a  decision,  but 
was  drifting  into  the  first  alternative,  when  a  change  in  affairs 
thrust  him  upon  the  second. 

Meantime  he  requested  of  the  President  permission  to 
write  an  article  on  the  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Lincoln  discouraged  the  effort,  not  from  want 
of  respect  for  General  McClellan's  literary  abilities,  so  much 
as  from  fear  that  such  a  work  would  divert  his  time  and 
attention  from  the  army  under  his  immediate  command.  The 
General  modestly  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  employed 
himself  in  preparing  both  for  an  advance  and  a  retreat.  For 
the  latter  by  sending  transports  laden  with  provisions  and 
forage  from  White  House  to  Fortress  Monroe ;  for  the  former 
by  giving  increased  attention  to  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
lines. 

While  delay  was  wasting  the  Union  army,  it  was  building 
up  the  Confederate  force.  Astringent  conscript  law  brought 
daily  accessions  of  troops  to  General  Lee.  On  the  evacua- 
tion of  Corinth  nearly  all  of  Beauregard's  army  was  removed 
to  the  Confederate  capital     General  Jackson's  movements 
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after  the  battle  of  Port  Republic  were  bidden  in  the  mystery 
which  he  loved,  and  which  he  now  had  good  reason  to  value ; 
but  the  administration  at  Washington  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  joining  the  army  at  Richmond.  The  Federal  General, 
however,  was  incredulous,  until  on  the  24th  he  received  a 
direct  intimation  that  Jackson  was  not  far  from  Ashland,  and 
would  attack  his  right  on  the  28th.  Conviction  was  followed 
by  prompt  action.  He  moved  his  headquarters  across  the 
river  to  a  bluff  in  the  rear  of  his  centre,  and  ordered  Heintzel- 
•man's  corps  to  move  towards  Richmond.  That  this  move- 
ment was  a  stroke  of  policy  to  avert  the  national  condem- 
nation which  would  be  sure  to  follow  a  defeat  behind  his 
intrenchments  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  McCleilan  was  convinced  that  the  bright  sun  of  Wednes- 
day, June  25th,  ushered  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  for 
which  both  he  and  General  Lee  had  long  made  ready,  but 
from  which  they  both  had  cautiously  held  back. 

After  the  movement  commenced,  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  The  Rebel  force  is  stated  at  two  hundred  thousand,  in- 
cluding Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  the 
splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and  if  it  is 
destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it, 
and  share  its  fate.  But  if  the  result  of  the  action  which  will 
occur  to-morrow,  or  shortly  after,  is  a  disaster,  the  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  It  must  re&t  where 
it  belongs.  I  feel  that  'there  is  no  use  in  again  asking  for 
reinforcements." 

The  President  replied : 

"  Your  dispatch  yesterday,  suggesting  the  probability  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  talk- 
ing of  whom  the  responsibility  will  belong  to,  pains  me  very 
much.  I  give  you  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  presumption  that 
you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have ;  while  you. 
continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give 
you  more  if  I  would.  I  have  oraittedy  shall  omit,  no  oppor- 
tunity to  send  reinforcements." 

The  25th  was  one  of  the  fairest  of  June  days.  The  six 
succeeding  days  were  also  brig,ht  and  rainless.     The  Army? 
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of  the  Potomac  would  have  been  lost  had  not  this  eventful 
week  been  so  singularly  dry. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Heintzelman's  most  advanced 
redoubt  on  the  Williamsburg  road  was  a  large  open  field, 
beyond  that  a  swampy  belt  of  timber,  and  further  in  advance 
another  open  field,«commanded  by  the  works  of  the  enemy. 
The  pickets  of  both  armies  had  stood  in  the  respective  edges 
of  the  belt  of  trees,  since  the  last  advance,  quite  near  together. 
In  the  left  of  the  wood  many  of  the  trees  were  felled  to  form 
an  abatis.  Kearney  was  behind  the  abatis.  Hooker  behind 
the  standing  trees  in  possession  of  a  redoubt.  Robinson's 
brigade  had  Kearney's  left.  In  Robinson's  brigade  was  the 
Twentieth  Indiana,- called  now  for  the  first  time  into  action, 
and  the  only  Indiana  regiment  on  the  Peninsula. 

Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  the  hum  of  the 
camp  was  broken  by  rolling  drum  and  heavy  tramp.  The 
joyful  bearing  of  men  proud  to  lay  down  the  spade  and  the 
axe  and  to  take  up  again  the  musket;  the  length  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  line;  the  rapidity  of  the  march,  and  that  the 
movement  was  an  attack,  marked  the  first  of  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  before  Richmond.  In  every  conflict  which  followed, 
the  Union  army  stood  on  the  defensive.  General  Hooker 
remained  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  where  his  eye  could  com- 
mand the  movements  of  his  two  brigades.  General  Kearney, 
a  man  of  iron  and  fire,  scorning  fear,  and  loving  danger,  rode 
before  and  round  his  division,  his  armless  left  sleeve  telling 
his  soldiers  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  battle. 

Hooker's  column  entered  the  wood  and  disappeared.  The 
Confederate  pickets  did  not  fall  back  until  General  Magruder 
had  time  to  form  a  line  of  b.attle  behind  them. 

At  first  the  battle  was  sustained  by  one  Federal  brigade, 
Hooker's  right  having  become  entangled  in  logs  and  thickets, 
and  the  Confederate  force  not  stretching  out  to  Kearney,  but 
massed  on  the  center.  The  wings  pushed  up,  however,  with- 
out much  loss  of  time,  and  the  Confederates  fell  back  through 
the  woods  and  the  field  to  their  rifle-pits.  At  this  moment 
McClellan,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  who  mis- 
understood the  position,  ordered  a  retreat.  As  soon  as  it  was 
obeyed,  the  order  was  countermanded,  woods  and  fields  were 
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retaken,  and  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  were  won  and  occupied  by 
our  troops  before  the  middle  of  the  aftornoon.  The  struggle 
then  seemed  to  be  over;  but  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour 
high  it  was  violently  resumed  by  an  attack  upon  Robinson's 
brigade,  which  was  resting  behind  a  meadow,  an  orchard  and  a 
wheat  field.  The  attack  was  through  thef  wheat  upon  a  New 
York  regiment,  which  had  Robinson's  left.  It  was  repulsed, 
and  the  repulse  was  followed  up  by  a  bayonet  charge,  before 
which  the  enemy  retreated.  "  Cheer!"  cried  the  Colonel  of  the 
Twentieth  Indiana,  to  his  men.  "Charge!"  they  understood 
him  to  shout.  Some  distance  in  their  front  was  a  strong 
Confederate  force ;  obeying  the  order  as  they  understood  it, 
they  rushed  towards  this  force,  which  held  its  position  audits 
fire  luitil  joined  by  the  troops  retreating  before  the  New 
Yorkers,  when  it  poured  in  a  tremendous  volley,  and  dividing 
marched  to  the  right  and  left  to  flank  the  Indiana  regiment. 
"Back  men!"  shouted  Colonel  Brown.  Back  they  came  as 
wildly  as  they  had  rushed  out.  If  the  order  had  been  delayed 
five  minutes,  the  regiment  would  have  been  destroyed.  As  it 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  fell  in  twenty  minutes. 

Through  the  night  several  slight  attacks  were  made,  but 
no  serious  attempt  to  drive  Heintzelman  back.  The  Confed- 
erate pickets  kept  control  over  the  battle-ground  by  firing 
upon  every  detail  which  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  wounded. 
Consequently  no  relief  could  be  given  to  the  sufferers,  though 
their  moans  could  be  heard  the  whole  night.  Harvey  Bassett, 
whose  letters  have  given  thus  far  the  larger  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Twentieth,  fell  here,  wounded  in  the  side.  He 
died  in  Richmond.  Sick  and  in  prison,  none  visited  him ;  but 
he  had  that  within  him  which  was  better  even  than  friendly 
cheer,  a  "  still  and  quiet  conscience."  Captain  Meikel,  of  his 
company,  wrote  a  tender  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widowed 
mother.  After  two  years  more  of  war,  such  a  letter  was 
written  to  Captain  Meikel's  widowed  mother.  Captain  Lyon 
also  fell  here,  but  he  was  rescued,  and  died  in  "Washington. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  battle,  June  25th,  General  Lee,  who, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  Confederate  army,  held  a  council  of  war  in  Richmond. 
There  were  present  Longstreet,  Huger,  Baldwin,  Branch, 
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Anderson,  Whiting,  Ripley,  Magruder,  the  two  Hills,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  General  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  majestic  face  of  Lee  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction rested  as  he  surveyed  the  chieftains  of  his  army.  He 
saw  them  as  they  were,  without  greatness,  almost  without 
individuality,  yet  sharp,  bright,  fit  for  bold  purposes,  most  ser- 
viceable as  tools.  Even  in  the  stubborn  Longstreet,  and  in 
.  Wise,  whose  irrepressible  animosities  were  constantly  tossing 
him  across  ways  which  had  been  carefully  smoothed  out,  the 
master  mind  acknowledged  ready  instruments  for  the  master 
hand.  Only  in  the  calm,  intense  eye  of  Jackson  could  he 
read  personal,  individual  force,  and  Jackson  was  malleable 
metal  too.  He  was  more  than  malleable  metal;  he  was  the 
loyal  vassal  who  gave  his  heart's  allegiance  to  his  suzerain. 
"  I  would  follow  Lee  blindfolded,"  was  his  earnest  declaration. 
He  stood  leaning  against  the  wall.  His  restless  fingers  play- 
ing with  his  sabre  betrayed  impatience.  He  had  left  his  men 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  every  hour  of 
delay  threatened  the  discovery  of  their  position. 

General  Lee,  though  the  master  mind  in  that  council,  or 
perhaps  because  he  was  the  master  mind,  was  the  falsest  traitor 
there.  While  the  President  of  the  United  States  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  him,  he  resigned  his  high  position  in  the 
army,  and  in  less  than  three  days  after  his  resignation  was 
occepted,  before  Virginia's  act  of  secession  had  been  ratified 
by  the  popular  voice,  he  assumed  command  of  the  Rebel 
troops  in  Virginia,  and  used  all  his  might  to  force  his  native 
State  out  of  the  Union. 

All  the  members  of  the  council,  except  three,  were  gi-ad- 
uates  of  the  national  academy  at  West  Point, 

General  Lee  made  known  his  plans.  His  army  was  now 
larger  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  larger  than  it  could  be  again. 
It  was  not  probable  that  McClellan's  would  be  reduced  lower, 
it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  refreshed,  restored  to  health,  and  returned  for 
another  and  better  directed  effort.  The  wisdom  of  preceding 
delay,  proved  as  it  novs^  was  by  the  crowded  hospitals  and 
graveyards  of  the  enemy,  was  not  more  certain  than  the  wis- 
dom of  present  immediate,  concentrated  action.     He  directed 
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that  a  vigorous  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  Federal  right 
by  a  force  thrown  across  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  bridge. 
On  the  falling  back  of  the  Federal  right,  a  second  Confeder- 
ate force,  crossing  from  Old  Tavern,  should  unite  with  the 
first,  and  with  Jackson,  who  was  to  advance  from  Ashland 
between  the  Pamunkey  and  Chickahominy,  attack  flank  and 
rear,  and  cut  off  retreat  by  the  White  House.  During  these 
operations  on  McClellan's  right  and  rear,  Magruder  was  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  left  and  center.  In  spite  of  Magru- 
der's  demonstrations,  McClellan  would,  no  doubt,  throw  his 
whole  army  together  on  the  left  bank  to  prevent  being  cut 
off  from  his  base  of  supplies.  A  terrible  battle  would  then 
virtually  terminate  the  siege  of  Richmond,  although  there 
might  be  some  severe  conflicts  while  the  Confederate  army 
drew  round  the  Pamunkey  to  the  Chickahominy  encircling 
the  Union  army.  It  was  barely  possible  that  McClellan  might 
strike  through  White  Oak  Swamp,  though  he  was  knov^^n  not 
to  have  reconnoitred  it  with  care,  and  try  to  reach  the  James 
river  by  the  Quaker  road ;  but  as  this  road  is  intersected  by 
several  turnpikes  running  from  Richmond  towards  the  south- 
east, it  would  be  no  difBcult  matter  to  head  a  retreat  in  this 
direction. 

Such  was  General  Lee's  plan  of  action.  Well  satisfied, 
the  council  separated  to  commence  immediate  preparation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Hemtzelman's  corps  fell  back 
over  the  mile  it  had  just  gained  to  its  old  position.  With 
the  exception  of  this  movement,  a  singular  quiet  prevailed  in 
the  Federal  army.  It  was  like  the  stiUness  of  nature  between 
the  first  clash  of  the  tempest  and  the  continuous  peals  of  the 
long  enduring  storm.  Nature  itself  partook  of  the  silence. 
The  very  leaves  did  not  rustle. 

At  noon  a  powerful  corps  under  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  at  JMeadow  bridge,  and  at  several  fords,  and 
attacked  McCalFs  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  reserves  near 
Mechanicsville,  but  after  continued  and  repeated  assaults 
through  the  afternoon,  it  was  repulsed  at  night. 

On  the  27th  firing  commenced,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  the  other.  The  left  and 
center,  from  Couch  round  to  Smith,  were  especially  engaged, 
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and  were  kept  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  attack  in 
force. 

During  the  night  General  Porter  had  begun  to  send  his  bag- 
gage and  heavy  siege  guns  towards  Savage's  Station ;  he  now 
concentrated  McCall  and  all  his  other  outposts  near  the 
approaches  to  the  bridges  which  connected  the  right  Wing 
with  the  center.  He  arranged  his  force  in  a  semi-circular 
line  on  the  crests  of  several  irregular  hills  which  break  the 
ground  to  the  left  of  Po white  creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  position  was  defended  in  front  and  on 
the  right  by  deep  gullies,  and  on  the  left  by  the  swampy, 
w^oody  shores  of  the  Powhite,  but  on  account  of  the  height 
and  number  of  the  trees,  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  use  of 
artillery,  in  which  lay  Porter's  main  strength.  He  had  thirty- 
five  thousand  men. 

General  Longstreet,  accompanied  by  General  Lee,  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  as  soon  as  McCall's  retreat  uncovered 
Mechanicsville  bridge,  and  presented  himself  at  noon  before 
Porter's  left  and  center.  Shortly  after,  General  Jackson,  with 
his  mountain  warriors,  appeared  in  Porters  front  and  on  his 
right.     The  Confederate  force  was  about  sixty  thousand. 

The  battle  began  on  Porter's  left,  and  gradually  extended 
round  his  whole  front.  The  enemy  pressed  first  upon  one 
point,  then  unexpectedly  upon  another,  constantly  thrusting 
forward  fresh  troops  in  place  of  the  exhausted.  The  presence 
of  Jackson,  who  had  gained  more  victories  than  any  other 
General  had  fought  battles,  and  of  his  high-spirited,  hardy 
troops  who  had  won  the  name,  and  who  wore  the  bold  front 
of  veterans,  fired  the  army  with  the  spirit  of  emulation.  A 
North  Carolina  regiment,  not  distinguished  above  others  for 
the  fierceness  of  its  assaults,  lost  eight  standard-bearers.  Such 
was  the  courage,  such  the  stubbornness  and  the  overmaster- 
ing numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  in  two  hours  after  the  battle 
began  Porter  had  not  a  disengaged  man,  and  his  thinned 
though  yet  unswerving  ranks,  assured  him  he  could  not 
hold  his  ground.  He  would  have  been  routed  before  three 
o'clock  had  not  McClellan  sent  reinforcements  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  At  seven  all  seemed  lost;  the  line  on  the 
left  was  pierced ;  the  strip  of  wood  and  swamp  on  the  Powhite 
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was  given  up ;  the  defence  was  unsteady ;  broken,  haggard, 
dispirited  men  were  turning  their  faces  to  the  rear,  were 
actually  flying  from  the  field ;  General  Lee's  army  was  press- 
ing intrepidly  on  from  every  side,  and  already  crying  "  Vic- 
tory!" when  again  reinforcements  came  gaily  thundering  and 
shouting  over  the  bridges,  along  the  banks,  and  up  on  the 
bloody  crests  of  the  hills.  Unaware  of  the  strength  of  the 
new  force,  and  fearful  that,  in  the  darkness  which  was  now 
gathering,  he  might  lose  all  he  had  gained,  Lee  checked  and 
recalled  his  troops. 

In  the  battle  of  Powhite  creek,  or  Gaines'  Mill,  as  it  is 
called  from  a  mUl  on  the  little  stream,  Lee  recognized  the 
terrible  conflict  of  his  prediction.  But  the  stubborn  spirit, 
which  enabled  the  Union  soldiers  to  hold  out  until  they  had 
reinforcements,  still  to  hold  out  until  reinforcements  came 
again,  and  to  prolong  the  contest  until  the  coming  on  of 
night,  saved  the  beaten  right  wing  from  a  rout,  the  left  from 
being  shut  between  the  Chickahominy  and  Richmond,  gave 
McCleUan  time  to  begin  a  change  of  base,  and  confused  the 
Confederate  General's  careful  calculations.  This  battle  was 
the  hinge  on  which  turned  the  fate  of  the  following  desperate 
days.  While  the  fight  was  going  on.  Porter's  train  was 
moving  over  the  river,  and  the  fight  did  not  cease  until  the 
train  had  crossed.  The  highway  and  the  railroad  from  the 
White  House  were  also  covered  with  loaded  wagons  and  cars. 
All  night  long  the  bridges  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
wagons,  of  bellowing  cattle,  and  of  masses  of  men  hasten- 
ing from  threatened  destruction. 

At  midnight,  in  a  leafy  arbor,  which  was  lighted  up  by  a 
huge  fire  before  the  entrance.  General  McClellan  held  a  coun- 
cil of  his  corps  commanders,  Keyes,  Heintzelman,  Sumner, 
Porter  and  Franklin.  Sumner,  who  was  not  far  from  seventy 
years  old,  was  no  doubt  the  strongest,  as  he  was  the  oldest 
man  present.  His  rugged  face  was  flushed  with  anxiety,  but 
he  had  little  to  say.  Heintzelman,  a  taU,  gaunt  man,  with 
gray  hair,  also  said  little.  A  deep  gloom  overspread  his 
usually  mild  and  cheerful  countenance.  Porter's  brave,  but 
arrogant  face  was  worn  with  the  tumult  and  distress  of  the 
day.     He  was  evidently  grieved  and  anxious,  but  heard  his 
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leader  with  confidence.  Beside  the  corps  commanders,  the 
General  of  Engineers  was  present,  and  the  aids  of  the  sev- 
eral Generals,  among  them  three  French  princes,  a  son  of  old 
Louis  Philippe,  and  two  grandsons,  gi'aceful,  modest,  liberty- 
loving  youths. 

General  McClellan  stated  that  the  army  was  in  a  remark- 
able situation.  A  great  force  lay  between  it  and  Richmond, 
another  and  perhaps  a  greater  was  marching  to  its  rear,  and 
aiming  to  cut  it  off  from  its  base  of  supplies.  The  right 
wing,  after  a  most  brave  resistance,  was  beaten  and  driven 
from  its  ground.  In  a  few  hours  the  Confederates  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  York  river  railroad,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  depot  of  supplies.  Foreseeing  the  emergency,  how- 
ever, he  had  telegraphed  to  the  quartermaster  at  the  White 
•  House  to  run  the  cars  to  the  last  moment  filled  with  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  to  load  all  the  wagons  with  subsist- 
ence, and  send  them  to  Savage's  Station,  to  abandon  the 
White  House  if  necessary,  and  to  go  up  the  James. 

An'  advance  on  Richmond  would  not  be  prudent,  as,  even 
if  the  city  should  fall  in  a  short  time,  the  enemy  could  easily 
occupy  the  supply  communications  between  that  place  and 
the  gunboats,  and  if  it  should  not  fall  directly,  the  enemy 
could  concentrate  all  his  forces,  capture  the  train  before  the 
army  could  reach  the  flotilla,  and  by  this  means  throw  the 
army  into  great  and  perhaps  irremediable  distress  and  confu- 
sion. A  new  base  of  supplies  must  be  formed  upon  the 
James,  which  was  seventeen  miles  distant,  and  the  army 
must  lose  no  time  in  reaching  that  base.  As  the  movement 
would  be  slow,  conducted,  as  it  must  be  a  gi-eat  part  of  the 
way,  over  a  single  narrow  road,  through  a  forest,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  treacherous  stream,  with  swampy  shores  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  wide,  the  danger  from  pursuit  at  their 
heels,  and  from  flanking  or  heading  on  entering  the  open  road 
to  the  James  could  be  met  only  by  great  caution  and  skill. 
General  Keyes  was  directed  to  prolong  his  line,  which  now 
lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  swamp,  through  its  center,  and 
General  Porter  to  follow  him  as  he  advanced.  The  other 
corps  were  to  remain  in  their  present  position  until  further 
orders. 
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Saturday,  the  28th,  rose  hot  and  bright  on  a  commotion 
which  had  never  been  equaled  in  the  two  armies  on  the  Penin- 
sula. General  Stoneman,  with  small  bodies  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  was  trying  to  decoy  the  Confederate  army  towards 
the  Pamunkey.  General  Casey  was  destroying  the  York 
river  railroad.  In  the  White  Oak  forest  engineers  were  sur- 
veying, wood-choppers  were  felling  trees,  and  bridge-makers 
were  corduroying  the  single  road  across  the  swamp.  The 
mass  of  the  army  was  tending  towards  an  open,  sloping  plain 
of  several  hundred  acres,  southeast  of  Savage's  Station, 
between  the  Williamsburg  turnpike  and  the  railroad.  Here 
the  train,  consisting  of  many  thousand  army  wagons  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  encamped,  with  cannon,  ambu- 
lances and  pontoon  bridges.  Crowded  together  among  the 
wagons  were  thousands  of  wounded,  sick  and  exhausted,  who 
guessed  the  army  was  retreating,  who  feared  to  be  left  behind, 
and  who  yet  could  find  no  room  in  ambulance  or  wagon. 
Hungry,  thirsty,  often  crippled,  or  with  bloody  bandages  round 
their  heads,  they  waited  and  watched  for  some  chance  help. 
Savage's  grounds,  an  area  of  more  than  half  an  acre,  were 
covered  with  the  helpless  wounded  as  thickly  as  men  could 
be  laid.  Forty  or  fifty  tents  were  also  full,  with  several  neigh- 
boring farm  houses.  The  course  of  the  river  was  marked  by 
burning  bridges.  Yet  Kearney,  Hooker,  Sedgwiclv,  Richard- 
son, Slocum  and  Smith  were  still  quietly  holding  the  long 
intrenchments  of  the  left  and  center,  ignorant  of  the  intended 
change  of  base,  of  the  great  commotion  in  their  rear,  and,  the 
most  of  them,  of'  the  result  of  Porter's  battle.  So  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  two  or  three  Generals  were  sitting 
in  the  shade  by  a  well,  talking  lazily  on  indifferent  subjects. 
In  default  of  employment  or  excitement  some  were  taking 
an  undisturbed  sleep. 

General  Lee's  army  saw  the  battle-field  of  the  preceding 
day  with  more  than  twenty  cannon  left  upon  it,  and  deserted 
by  all  but  the  dead  and  the  desperately  wounded ;  saw  also 
General  Stoneman  in  his  pretended  flight  towards  the  east, 
and,  convinced  that  the  whole  Federal  army  was  retreating  in 
that  direction,  followed  in  haste  and  with  great  excitement. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Smith's  division,  which 
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held  a  hill  opposite  the  battle-ground  of  the  previous  day,  the 
river  being  between  the  two  points,  was  by  a  short  but  sharp 
attack  driven  from  its  position  towards  the  open  plain,  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  or,  rather,  the  reservoir,  of  the  army. 
There  was  no  other  firing  throughout  the  day,  the  main  force 
of  the  Confederates  being  engaged  in  looking  for  the  Union 
army  where  it  was  not;  and  the  Union  army  in  putting  into 
execution  a  different  plan  of  retreat  from  that  which  General 
Lee  had  marked  out.  Late  in  the  day  the  wagon  trains  were 
all  in  motion,  preceded  and  flanked  by  Keyes,  with  Porter's 
tired  corps  straggling  after. 

The  aspect  of  the  crowded  plain  and  of  the  hurrying  lines 
of  troops  declared  the  desperate  condition  of  the  army.  If 
more  was  needed,  the  mortal  anguish  on  General  McClellan's 
face  could  be  read  by  all.  Privates,  as  they  trudged  along  or 
lay  on  the  ground,  discussed  the  situation  in  grave  under 
tones,  and  compared  opinions.  They  trusted  and  hoped  as 
they  had  hitherto  trusted  and  hoped,  or,  in  sudden  overwhelm- 
ing doubt  and  mortification,  they  ground  their  teeth  and 
clinched  their  fists.  Officers  bitterly  thought  of  what  might 
have  been  if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  strength  had 
been  hurled  on  Richmond.  Rumor  lighted  up  the  terrible 
uncertainty  with  hope,  or  cast  upon  it  a  still  deeper  darkness. 
Burnside,  it  was  said,  had  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  with 
fifty  thousand  men.  Then  it  was  not  Burnside,  but  Beaure- 
gard, who  was  on  the  James,  lying  in  wait  with  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers. 

Occupants  of  the  hospitals,  before  night  all  the  wounded 
were  taken  from  the  open  air,  lay  pale  and  broken-hearted, 
knowing  too  well,  from  the  studied  silence  as  to  their  fate^ 
that  they  were  to  be  abandoned.  Scarcely  an  eye  was  closed 
in  sleep  that  Saturday  night;  yet  even  a  picket  alarm  did  not 
disturb  the  close  line  of  sentinels. 

At  dawn  of  Sunday,  the  29th,  there  was  yet  no  sound  of 
the  enemy.  The  stream,  which  had  been  running  all  night, 
of  cannon,  wagons,  pontoons,  ambulances  and  soldiers,  was 
still  pouring  into  the  swamp. 

With  the  first  streak  of  light,  McClellan  and  his  guard,  a 
regiment  of  lancers,  left  Savage's  Station.  After  themstag- 
35 
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gered  a  long,  confused  line  of  sick  and  wounded,  into  whom 
fear  and  hope  infused  a  trembling  strength.  Pickets  were 
thrown  out  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  Heintzelman,  Sumner, 
Franldin  fell  back  slowly  from  the  border  line  of  intrench- 
ments.  Fires,  kindled  by  tons  of  turpentine  and  whisky,  and 
consuming  vast  quantities  of  army  stores,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  any  blind,  lingering  hopefulness.  A  railroad  train, 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  wrapped  in  flames,  dashing 
down  a  descending  grade  to  the  river,  consummated  the 
destruction. 

All  day  the  living  stream  poured  from  the  plain  into  the 
wood.  If  possible  the  retreating  troops  carried  in  their  hearts 
a  greater  sorrow  than  that  which  dried  the  eyes  and  whitened 
the  lips  of  the  helpless  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  and  a  deeper 
indignation  than  that  which  trembled  in  the  voices  of  the 
surgeons,  chaplains  and  nurses  who  chose  to  remain  with  the 
deserted  sufferers,  and  to  fall  with  them  into  the  cruel  hands 
of  enemies. 

General  Sumner  was  attacked  before  he  reached  Savage's 
Station,  half  way  from  Fair  Oaks,  but  he  drove  back  the 
enemy,  and  arrived  at  the  station  with  little  loss.  Filing 
across  the  plain  with  twenty  thousand  men,  his  own  and 
Franklin's  corps,  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  further  side  to 
arrest  the  enemy  should  he  approach  the  rear  of  the  train 
still  rumbling  into  the  woods. 

Five  hours  the  twenty  thousand  soldiers  stood  there,  almost 
as  motionless  as  the  dark  trees  behind  them.  Now  and  then 
their  patient  faces  were  upturned  to  the  slow  marching  sun, 
which  was  to  give  the  signal  for  their  retreat.  At  last  the 
slant  beams  fell  athwart  the  silent  and  deserted  plain.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  corps  would  move  into  the  woods. 
Those  few  waiting  moments  brought  the  enemy.  First  a 
cloud  of  dust  rose  in  the  direction  of  the  Chickahominy,  then 
the  solemn  tramp  and  hollow  murmur  of  an  on-coming  army 
weighed  on  the  evening  breeze. 

Jackson  and  Longstreet  carefully  examined  all  the  roads 
to  the  White  House.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the 
river,  but  only  to  discover  the  remnant  of  Government  prop- 
erty in  flames,  and  to  see  a  throng  of  vessels  heavily  freighted 
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with  stores,  soldiers  and  runaway  negroes  dropping  slowly- 
down  the  crooked  Pamunkey.  Most  of  the  negroes  were 
women.  They  sat  on  deck  quietly  nursing  their  babies,  and 
singing  hymns,  while  the  White  House  blazed,  the  Confed- 
erate cannon  roared,  and  the  tu^o  Confederate  Generals,  with 
their  armies  behind  them,  stood  bafHed  on  the  bank. 

General  Jackson  never  lost  time  in  vain  regrets.  He 
marched  back,  bridged  the  river  and  presented  himself  before 
Sumner,  who  was  prompt  to  accept  the  challenge.  An  artil- 
lery duel,  which  lasted  an  hour,  was  followed  by  close  battle 
on  the  plain.  The  Union  soldiers  stood  as  firm  as  the  trees 
behind  them,  and  with  long,  loud  shouts  of  triumph  repulsed 
the  Confederates.  Gray,  old  Sumner,  unwilling  to  leave  a 
field  he  had  won,  sent  an  urgent  request  to  McClellan  to  be 
allowed  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  river  in  the  morning,  but 
he  was  refused. 

During  the  battle  on  Savage's  plain,  the  train  pushed 
steadily  along,  one  extremity  out  of  the  woods  and  already 
on  the  Quaker  road;  Porter  and  Keyes  marched  before  and 
beside  the  train  ^  the  anxious  line  of  wounded  and  sick  hob- 
bled after;  Heintzelman,  the  Twentieth  Indiana  guarding  his 
rear,  felt  his  way  over  an  upper  and  little  used  swamp  road; 
and  Huger,  Magruder,  Longstrect  and  Hill  hastened  after 
Heintzelman  and  round  the  swamp  towards  the  Quaker  road, 
hoping  to  head  McClellan,  whose  movement  they  now  began 
to  understand.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  the  sky  being 
covered  with  dense  clouds,  from  which  came  long  peals  of 
thunder,  seeming  to  answer  the  artillery  of  the  battle. 

Monday,  the  30th,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  sky 
was  more  burning  bright  than  ever.  The  two  armies 
worked  on  panting  towards  the  James.  The  clear,  loud 
whistle  of  a  steam  valve,  followed  by  another  and  another, 
signaled  that  gunboats  were  waiting,  and  that  the  river  was 
almost  gained,  A  roar  of  delight  went  up  from  the  foremost 
host.  Safety  was  now  the  single  thought  of  McClellan's 
ambitious  army. 

At  noon  General  Jackson  found  General  Franldin  strongly 
seated  on  the  further  bank  of  White  Oak  creek,  the  bridge 
in  his  front  destroyed,  and  the  corduroy  road  torn  up,  Jackson 
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assailed  him,  determined  to  force  him  back.  Franlclin  held 
his  ground  with  equal  determination.  While  they  were 
engaged,  the  train  went  on.  Hooker,  McCall,  Kearney,  81o- 
cum,  Sedgwick,  nearly  parallel  with  its  course,  and  guarding 
the  Richmond  road  from  the  swamp  to  Malvern  Hill,  which 
Keyes  and  Porter  had  already  reached.  Sedgwick  was  in 
the  rear,  a  reserve,  McCall  to  the  right  of  Hooker,  and,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  latter,  a  little  in  his  front.  About 
three  a  large  Confederate  force  came  down  the  Richmond 
roads.  Fu-st  Slocum  was  attacked,  but  only  in  a  prefatory 
way,  then  Kearney,  and  last  McCall,  with  a  fury  which  drew 
the  attention  of  Heintzelman,  above  all  to  the  center  of  his  line. 
McCall  did  not  stand  his  ground  an  hour.  Some  of  his  men 
fought  as  they  retreated,  but  some,  especially  of  his  artillery, 
could  not  hear  a  word  of  command,  nor  see  anything  but  a 
strip  of  woods  behind,  which  seemed  to  offer  protection.  As 
they  fled  they  uncovered  Hooker's  front,  but  the  exposure  was 
not  objectionable  to  him.  He  marched  upon  the  deserted 
field,  stopped  the  enemy's  premature  rejoicing,  and  rolled  the 
battle  over  on  Sedgwiclc,  who  had  kept  pace  with  him.  Sedg- 
wick struck  with  equal  readiness,  and  threw  the  Confederates 
on  towards  Kearney,  where  they  mingled  with  and  doubled 
the  force  which  had  not  ceased  beating  Kearney's  front  since 
the  first  onset.  "Gaily,  my  boys.  Go  in  gaily!"  said  the 
one-armed  General,  looking  into  every  eye  as  if  he  distin- 
guished each  man.  His  strong  exultant  voice  could  be  heard 
whenever  the  fire  slackened,  cheering  his  men.  He  cheered 
them  on  to  death  as  well  as  to  victory.  No  losses  in  this 
battle  were  equal  to  his.  Colonel  Brown  had  General  Rob- 
inson's left,  and  Robinson  had  Kearney's  left,  the  point  which 
was  first,  last,  all  the  time,  and  most  fiercely  assailed. 

Towards  dark  Heintzelman  ordered  up  reinforcements. 
They  were  needed,  for  the  enemy's  force  was  overwhelming 
in  number  as  well  as  persistent  in  assault.  Now,  however,  lie 
withdrew. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  General  Lee  rode  gloomily  among  his 
dead,  and  ordered  up  the  divisions  of  Wise  and  Magrudcr, 
neither  of  which  had  reached  the  ground  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  battle,  to  perform  the  duties  of  burial.     He  ordered 
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General  Jackson  to  cover  the  retreat,  in  case  the  army  should 
have  to  fall  back,  and  he  sent  directions  to  Richmond  to  get 
the  public  property  ready  for  removal.  General  Hooker,  in 
his  report  of  the  battle  of  Glendale,  says:  "We  could  see 
from  the  torches  that  the  enemy  was  busy  all  night  long 
searching  the  battle-field,  but  up  to  daylight  there  had  been 
no  apparent  diminution  of  the  heart-rending  cries  and  groans 
of  the  wounded.  The  unbroken,  mournful  wail  of  human 
suffering  was  all  that  we  heard  from  Glendale  during  that 
long,  dismal  night." 

Among  the  captured  in  this  battle  was  Captain  Read,  of 
the  Twentieth  Indiana,  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years, 
and  several  of  his  company.  He  was  skirmishing,  and  una- 
ware of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  until  he  was  shut 
in  between  the  two  fires.  Seeking  shelter  on  the  ground  and 
in  thickets,  he  still  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire.  His  son  called, 
"Father,  I'm  shot!"  He  ran  to  him,  laid  him  carefully  down 
on  a  pillow  of  leaves,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  clump 
of  bushes,  and  then,  at  the  boy's  entreaty,  went  back  to  his 
post,  where  he  could  direct  the  fire  of  his  men.  Shortly  after 
the  father  was  shot  through  both  shoulders,  all  his  men  were 
wounded,  and  the  battle  ceased  with  them  inside  the  enemy's 
lines.  William  Read,  the  son,  was  as  fair,  gentle  and  gifted 
as  he  was  brave.     He  died  in  Libby  prison. 

While  General  Heintzelman's  corps  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Glendale,  General  Franklin's  corps,  having  deci- 
sively repulsed  Jackson,  retired,  leaving  the  rear  of  Heintzel- 
man  exposed.  In  haste  an  account  of  the  position  was  sent 
to  General  McClellan.  No  reply  was  received,  and  the  mes- 
sage was  repeated,  and  coupled  with  it  was  an  urgent  request 
for  orders.  Still  there  was  no  reply.  Consequently  Heintzel- 
man  and  Sumner  assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
the  retreat. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  afternoon  the  whole  army  was 
collected  on  Malvern  Hill,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  slight 
eminences  which  border  the  James.  From  the  broad  top,  on 
which  stands  a  beautiful  old  country  seat,  buried  in  vines  and 
trees,  it  slopes  down  gently  towards  the  east  and  north,  and 
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falls  off  abruptly  to  the  northwest  into  a  ravine,  which  extends 
\o  the  river.  In  the  rear  flows  the  river.  On  every  other  side 
spread  fields  of  grain^  bounded  by  woods  and  crossed  by 
broad,  smooth  roads.  The  green  corn  was  in  tassel,  the 
wheat  either  awaiting  the  sickle  or  abeady  cut  and  bound  in 
sheaves.  The  reapers  had  fled,  leaving  their  year's  labor  to 
be  trodden  down  and  destroyed.  In  contrast  with  the  low, 
dark,  tangled  jungle  of  the  Chickahominy,  the  scene  was 
fair,  overhung,  though  it  was,  by  the  heavy  frown  of  war. 

On  the  river  lay  five  gunboats.  On  the  hill  top  and  on  the 
upper  slopes  nearly  three  hundred  cannon  were  arranged.  The 
troops  were  placed  below  the  artillery  in  shallow  rifle-pits, 
which  had  been  dug  in  the  night.  Until  now  the  army  had 
fought  corps  by  corps ;  on  Malvern  Hill  it  was  for  the  fijst 
time  massed,  and  prepared  for  united  action.  The  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, who  had  not  been  present  in  any  previous 
engagement,  was  also  on  the  field.  Though  panting,  sweat- 
ing, haggard  and  faint,  the  Union  troops  stood  at  bay  on  the 
bank  of  the  James  more  defiantly  than  they  marched  forward 
through  Oak  Grove  to  begin  the  long  seven  days'  battle.  It 
was  as  if  they  scorned  themselves  for  having  yielded  ground, 
and  sought  to  retrieve  their  name.  "  We'll  clothe  this  hill  in 
sheets  of  flame  before  they  take  it!"  said  one  proudly.  Gen- 
eral Porter's  corps  held  the  left,  and  reached  almost  to  the 
river.  Artillery  was  so  disposed  beliind  and  above  him  that 
sixty  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  point  in  his  front 
or  left.  Couch's  division  of  Keyes'corps  was  next;  then  fol- 
lowed Heintzelman,  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  the  rest  of  Keyes'' 
corps,  extending  by  a  backward  curve  nearly  to  the  river,  and 
deployed  in  woods  which  here  encroach  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  The  fine  along  the  front  and  left  was  very  strong,  as  the 
enemy  was  expected  to  appear  on  the  roads  from  White  Oak 
swamp,  and  from  Richmond.  Before  noon  his  sldrmishers 
and  some  of  his  artillery  began  feeling  along  the  left  wing 
and  front,  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
that  an  attack  was  made. 

The  Confederate  army  was  also  massed  for  the  first  time. 
Every  corps,  division  and  brigade  was  on  the  gromid.     Six 
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days  of  fighting  and  pursuit,  of  hope,  exultation  and  disap- 
pointment flushed  the  pride  of  the  pursuers,  and  kindled  their 
rage,  while  the  taste  of  blood  roused  within  them  the  lurking 
wild  beast  of  human  nature.  Their  animosity  had  become 
venom ;  their  courage  was  double  the  daring  they  had  ever 
before  displayed.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
truth,  that  whole  regiments  were  inflamed  by  an  infusion  of 
gunpowder  in  whisky,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  officers. 
Certain  it  is  that  men  of  only  deathless  bravery,  or  with  mad- 
dened veins,  could  assault,  and  assault  again  and  again,  that 
bristling  hill.  The  shock  of  battle  was  not  in  any  of  the 
previous  engagements  more  constant,  and  it  was  not  in  any 
so  terrible. 

The  attack  was  opened  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on 
Kearney's  left  and  Couch's  division,  and  was  followed  up  by 
a  brisk  advance  of  infantry.  It  was  repulsed,  and  the  right 
of  the  Federal  line  brought  forward  to  a  thick  clump  of  trees, 
where  it  had  a  fine  position  and  a  better  fire.  The  Confed- 
erates were  determined  to  carry  the  hill  over  Couch  and  Por- 
ter. Brigade  after  brigade  started  on  a  run  across  the  open 
space,  rushed  through  a  storm  of  canister  and  shell,  and  came 
so  close  that  the  gunners  sometimes  turned  pale  at  their  guns; 
but  always  before  the  batteries  were  reached,  a  long,  dense 
line  of  infantry  sprang  up  from  rifle-pits,  which  were  sheltered 
from  the  sun  by  sheaves  of  wheat,  poured  in  a  single  volley, 
and  dashed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  prisoners  and 
colors,  and  driving  the  enemy  in  confusion.  It  was  wonder- 
ful that  an  army  so  worn  and  wearied  as  McClellan's  could 
fight  as  it  did;  it  was  agonizing  that  exhausted  nature  should 
fail  at  last,  and  that  many  a  noble  soldier  should  fall  in  the 
ranks  from  sheer  fatigue. 

The  gunboats  threw  shell  all  the  time  among  the  enemy's 
reserves  and  advancing  columns,  and  by  their  fearful  roar  and 
shriek  added  to  the  confusion  and  commotion.  The  artillery 
did  not  cease  until  nine  o'clock.  The  enemy  was  signally 
repulsed,  with  immense  Confederate  and  slight  Union  loss. 

The  retreat  was  resumed,  but  with  murmurs.  Especially 
it  chafed  the  proud  heart  of  General  Kearney.     He  burst  into 
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a  passionate  deprecation.  "  I,  Philip  Kearney,  an  old  soldier, 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  this  order  for  retreat, — we 
ought,  instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  up  the  enemy  and  take 
Richmond.  In  full  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  declar- 
ation, I  say  to  you  all,  such  an  order  can  be  prompted  only 
by  cowardice  or  treason." 

In  rain  and  mud,  and  with  the  languor  and  depression  of 
mind  which  foUow  excitement,  the  army  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  from  Malvern  Hill  to  Harrison's  bar,  where  a 
widening  of  the  river  protected  its  rear.  The  fallen  were  left 
on  the  field.  The  pattering  rain  drops  washed  away  from 
their  bodies  the  blood  and  dirt  of  battle,  cooled  the  fever  of 
the  living,  and  gave  the  dead  their  only  preparation  for  the 
grave.  A  thick,  far-stretching  fog  followed  the  rain,  and 
enveloped  river  and  shore. 

After  every  engagement  in  this  long  battle,  the  National 
army  was  forced  to  leave  its  dead  unburied,  and  its  wounded 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Many  a  bleeding  soldier 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  imprisonment  by  dragging  him- 
self from  the  field  and  along  the  line  of  his  retreating  com- 
rades; but,  often,  wrapt  in  his  blue  coat,  and  with  his  head 
on  his  blanket,  he  fell  asleep  alone  in  the  woods,  never  to 
wake  again.  In  almost  every  copse  such  a  sleeping  soldier 
lay. 

Nearly  a  thousand  carriages  came  from  Richmond  with 
bread,  water  and  wine  for  the  Confederate  wounded,  and 
took  them,  after  they  were  refreshed,  into  the  city.  The 
helpless  prisoners,  about  eight  thousand  in  number,  lay  neg- 
lected, in  farm  houses,  negro-huts  and  barns,  their  medicines, 
bandages  and  stores  taken  from  them  by  the  orders  of  Con- 
federate surgeons,  their  food,  consisting  of  scanty  allowances 
of  bacon  and  flour,  with  now  and  then  a  few  crackers.  Their 
clothes  were  loathsome  with  stiffened  blood. 

In  the  seven  days'  battle  more  than  sixteen  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  fifteen  thousand  were  wounded  and  captured. 
The  Twentieth  Indiana  went  into  the  battle  of  the  Orchards 
eight  hundred  strc 
hundred  and  fifty. 
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As  people  gathered  in  a  wild  tempest  on  the  ocean  shore 
watch  a  ship, — their  own  ship,  full  of  their  own  country- 
men,— dismasted,  struggling,  driving  against  the  rocks,  and 
strain  their  eyes,  but  see  only  now  and  then,  and  that  dimly, 
what  seems  to  be  a  brave  effort  to  master  the  waves,  so,  during 
the  seven  days'  battle-storm,  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
watched  the  loyal  army.  They  saw  that  it  fought  and  won 
on  Wednesday  in  the  battle  of  the  Orchards;  that  it  fought 
and  held  its  own  on  Thursday  at  Mechanicsville ;  that  it 
fought  and  lost  on  Friday  at  Gaines'  IVIill,  and  was  driven 
over  the  river;  that  on  Saturday  the  troops  were  rushing 
together  from  every  quarter,  that  Yorktown  was  evacuated, 
the  track  was  torn  up,  the  bridges  were  burning,  the  stores 
were  in  flames;  and  the  harassed  Cabinet  heard  from  McClel- 
lan  the  bitter  reproach :  "  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice 
this  army ! "  then  they  neither  saw  nor  heard. 

Forty-eight  hours  passed,  and  scanty  tidings  came  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  longer  suspense  of  the  Nation  was  broken  by 
the  brave  assurance  from  Malvern  Hill  that  the  wreck  was 
saved. 

The  reader,  who  remembers  the  allusion  to  the  Syracusan 
expedition  in  the  introduction  to  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
may  care  to  read  here  one  or  two  closing  sentences  from 
Grote: 

"It  was  now  the  sixth  day  of  the  retreat, — six  days  of 
constant  privation,  suiSering  and  endurance  of  attack, — yet 
Nicias,  early  in  the  morning,  attempted  a  fresh  march,  in 
order  to  get  to  the  river.  The  march  was  accomplished, 
but  when  the  unhappy  fugitives  reached  the  river,  their 
strength,  their  patience,  their  spirits,  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future  were  all  extinct." 

After  recounting  the  surrender  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners,  Grote  closes  with  the  '  flower  which  Thuci- 
dides  lays  on  the  grave  of  Nicias,  the  author  of  the  whole 
calamity,  "What  a  pity!  Such  a  respectable  and  religious 
man!"' 

The  same  flower  may  be  laid  with  sorrowful  hands  on  the 
grave  of  McClellan;  but  the  American  General  was  not  so 
unhappy  as  to  see  the  destruction  of  his  noble  army.     The 
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American  soldiers  never  lost  their  strength,  their  patience, 
their  spirit  or  their  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
greatest  need  reinforcements  came.  On  the  2d  of  July  the 
banks  of  the  James  echoed  and  re-echoed  a  welcome  to 
troops  straight  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  Shields' 
brave  division,  in  the  van  of  which  marched  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Indiana. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

EIGHTEEN  MONTHS   OP  THE    TWENTY-FIRST.— BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  REGIMENT. 

"The  dirty  Federal  invaders." — Speech  of  Jefferson  Davis  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi. 

I  HAD  not  counted  the  cost;  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go ;  I  was 
willing  to  fight;  I  could  deprive  myself  of  every  home  com- 
fort; I  could  endure  fatigue  and  hardship;  I  believed  I  could 
do  my  duty  on  the  battle-field;  but  before  reaching  all  this 
there  was  a  task  to  perform  which  troubled  me ;  it  was  part- 
ing with  my  wife.  My  heart  sank  wijjiin  me  at  the  thought. 
I  could  not  even  bear  to  tell  her  that  I  had  enlisted ;  but  at 
last  I  nerved  myself.  She  did  not  speak  for  some  moments; 
then  she  uttered  no  word  of  entreaty,  but  sobbed  out,  "  Go, 
and  God  bless  you! "  Her  submissiveness  and  her  patriotism 
took  from  me  a  great  weight.  I  was  glad  and  proud  that  I 
could  fight  for  such  a  woman,  that  I  could  defend  such  a 
home  as  mine. 

The  small  wardrobe  I  could  carry  with  me  was  soon  packed, 
and  I  was  ready  to  go,  when  the  long  steam  whistle  announced 
the  approach  of  the  train.  Shall  I  ever  return?  Shall  lever 
see  these  familiar  objects  again,  this  face  dearer  than  all?  I 
could  not  drive  these  thoughts  from  my  mind.  They  clung 
to  me  as  the  shadow  to  the  traveler  on  a  sunny  day. 

After  sixteen  hours  in  a  crowded  car,  we  arrived  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  took  up  our  line  of  march  to  Camp  Morton,  I 
was  so  unused  to  marching,  to  loss  of  sleep  and  want  of  food, 
that  I  really  suffered  in  this  walk  of  two  miles. 

We  might  have  been  very  comfortable  at  Camp  Morton 
if  we  had  known  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Men  who 
have  been  blessed  with  good  homes  are  much  annoyed  on 
enlisting  by  their  inability  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 
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Government  gets  little  good  from  them  until  they  have  had 
at  least  six  months'  experience  in  a  desolate  country. 

Our  regiment  was  organized  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
being  organized,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  battalion 
drill.  After  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Adjutant,  who  was 
a  good  military  man,  and  almost  the  only  one  in  the  regi- 
ment, we  were  able  to  perform,  "  By  the  right  of  companies 
to  the  rear  into  column."  This  was  the  only  battalion  move 
which  we  had  a  chance  to  make  before  we  left  Indianapolis 
for  the  seat  of  war.  We  had  no  guns  at  this  time,  not  even 
for  the  sentinels,  who  stood  guard  with  clubs  in  their  hands. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  them  walking  past  with  a  huge  club 
at  a  "right  shoulder  shift,"  when  they  did  not  know  a  "right 
shoulder  shift"  from  a  "present  arms." 

When  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  we  were 
ordered  by  the  Governor  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  start  to  Virginia.  We  were  all  in  an  uproar  in  an  instant. 
Everything  except  garrison  equipage  had  to  be  furnished,  yet 
long  belbre  the  time  arrived  for  our  departure  we  were  ready 
and  waiting. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  1861,  the  Twenty-First  left  Indian- 
apolis, amidst  a  shower  of  blessings  from  ladies,  who  bade 
us  not  to  return  until  the  flag  of  our  country  should  again 
wave  over  all  the  United  States.  All  along  the  route  we 
were  greeted  by  the  smiles  and  kind  words  of  fan*  women, 
who  gave  us  water  and  sandwiches,  and  with  swimming  eyes 
bade  us  adieu.  In  the  North  the  women  are  the  essence  of 
goodness  and  loveliness.  If  this  country  is  saved,  it  is  they 
who  saved  it.  In  the  South  the  women  are  she-adders.  If 
this  country  had  been  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  their 
work. 

August  3d  we  marched  through  Baltimore  to  Camp  Dix, 
on  Locust  Point,  between  Forts  McHenry  and  Federal  Hill. 
We  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Dix,  who 
seemed  to  like  our  regiment,  as  he  gave  us  the  most  important 
posts  to  hold.  Two  companies  were  sent  to  Fort  McHenry, 
one  to  guard  bridges  and  one  to  guard  the  magazines.  Four 
companies  being  on  detached  duty,  and  larger  detachments 
being  required  to  go  with  the  supply  boats  to  Washington  as 
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guards,  the  duties  of  the  regiment  were  hard.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  unintentionally  relieved  by  our  western 
simplicity.  On  one  of  the  expeditions  to  Washington,  a 
Lieutenant,  not  knowing  that  passes  were  necessary,  thought 
he  would  take  some  of  his  men  and  look  about  the  city.  As 
they  were  sauntering  along,  an  officer  accosted  them,  and 
ascertaining  that  they  had  no  pass,  he  told  them  that  the 
Provost  Marshal  had  heard  that  they  were  in  town  and  wanted 
very  much  to  see  them.  Willing  to  accommodate  that  digni- 
tary, they  consented  to  visit  him,  and  thus  one  guard  led  some 
dozen  or  more  prisoners  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  smiled  as 
they  announced  themselves,  and  as  he  informed  them  that  they 
were  prisoners.  The  innocent  Hoosiers  were  astounded ;  but 
on  maldng  an  explanation,  were  dismissed  without  punish- 
ment. 

At  this  time  only  one  church  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  had 
free  doors  to  the  soldier.  The  citizens  were  allowed  to  wor- 
ship God,  but  the  soldier  was  too  vile  a  thing  to  be  admitted 
into  the  sacred  edifice.  A  Presbyterian  church,  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hays  presided  as  pastor,  held  out  the  olive  branch. 

October  24th  we  were  ordered  to  Fort  Marshall,  on  the 
highest  point  near  Baltimore.  As  it  was  now  cold,  and  we 
were  without  stoves,  it  was  necessary  to  exert  our  ingenuity 
to  keep  ourselves  comfortable.  We  dug  cellars  in  our  tents 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  making  a  fire-place  in  one  side,  and 
building  a  chimney  with  turf. 

In  the  middle  of  November  it  was  found  to  be  necessary 
to  send  a  force  down  to  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Accomac,  which  lie  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  bay.  It  was  understood  that  Gen- 
eral Magruder  was  here  with  several  regiments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  supplies  from  Maryland  to  Virginia,  and 
thence  across  the  bay  to  Yorktown.  To  put  a  stop  to  this, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  that  part  of  Virginia  which 
lies  east  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Three  thousand  men,  five  hun- 
dred from  the  Twenty-First,  were  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lockwood,  of 
Delaware.     Many  slipped  on  board  who  ought  not  to  have 
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gone.  We  took  three  days'  rations,  but  neither  baggage  nor 
shelter  tents. 

The  day  of  embarkation  was  cold,  with  now  and  then  a 
snow  flake  dropping  slowly  through  the  air,  and  with  a  dis- 
agreeable surge  to  the  waters  of  the  bay.  No  fires  were  on 
board,  and  every  man  curled  down  in  the  best  place  he  could 
find.  We  were  so  crowded  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down, 
and  we  endured  twenty-four  horrible  hours  before  we  were 
moored  in  the  Pangateag  river,  where  we  were  to  disembark. 

The  soldier  dislikes  a  transport.  In  camp  he  is  habituated 
to  a  certain  routine.  He  has  a  regular  time  for  his  meals,  a 
regular  time  for  sleep,  a  regular  time  for  work,  a  regular  time 
to  exercise  and  a  regular  time  to  play.  However  hard  his 
bed  may  be,  you  make  him  suffer  if  you  take  it  away,  or  if 
you  give  him*a  soft  one. 

We  landed  near  Snow  Hill,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  rested 
went  to  Sandy  Hill,  which  is  near  the  line  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  contains  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  white 
inhabitants.  We  passed  fortification  after  fortification  which 
bore  signs  of  recent  evacuation.  When  we  reached  Belle 
Haven,  we  were  convinced  the  Rebels  had  escaped.  The 
pursuit  was  kept  up,  however,  to  Eastville,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  no  enemy  lurking  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  and  the  cavalry  continued  the  search  to  Cape  Charles, 
but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  Rebels  after  leaving 
Franktown.  General  Lockwood  was  openly  charged  with 
having  informed  General  Magruder  of  his  approach.  How 
much  truth  there  is  in  this  charge,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
can  believe  it,  for  the  man,  who  allows  himself  to  be  suspected 
of  perjury  and  treason,  the  officer, who  treats  loyal  men  like 
dogs,  and  avowed  traitors  like  heroes,  is  no  patriot. 

The  Eastern  Shore,  as  the  part  of  Virginia  east  of  the 
Chesapeake  is  called,  is  a  neck  of  sandy  soil  about  ten  miles 
wide  and  eighty  miles  long.  To  a  western  man  it  looks  like 
a  sandy  desert.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  ignorant,  drunken 
and  shiftless,  but  boast  of  their  genealogy  and  aristocracy.  I 
have  seen  families  too  poor  to  buy  the  commonest  comforts 
of  life,  assume  style  and  talk  about  their  ancestry.  It  is 
claimed  that  Virginians  as  a  class  are  well-bred.     This  is  not 
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true.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  man,  woman  or  child  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  anywhere  else  in  the  South,  give  a  civil  answer  to  a 
civil  question.  All  vehicles,  tools  or  utensils  are  at  least  one 
hundred  years  behind  those  of  the  most  newly  settled  State 
in  the  North.  Ropes  are  used  for  harness,  and  corn  husks 
for  horse  collars.  Coaches  are  in  the  style  of  King  George 
the  Third's  time. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  reasoning  of  a  venerable  negro 
who  was  required  to  give  some  information  to  a  Captain  in 
our  regiment.  When  the  intelligence  was  given,  the  Captain 
paid  the  man  a  half  dollar.  The  negro,  holding  the  silver 
piece  in  his  hand,  looked  gravely  first  at  the  Captain,  then  at 
the  money  for  some  minutes.  His  manner  attracted  the  offi- 
cer's notice,  and  he  asked  if  it  was  not  good.  "Golly!  yes, 
massa;  but  I  was  thinkin'  of  de  times  long  'go  when  we  hab 
plenty  o'  dis."  "Don't  you  get  any  money  now?"  asked  the 
Captain.  "  Yes,  sah,  but  he  aint  sich  money  as  dis."  "  What 
kind  then?"  "Why,  dey  little  bits  o'  paper."  "Can't  you 
buy  what  you  want  just  the  same?"  "Yes,  sah."  "Then 
it's  just  as  good."  "  No,  sah."  "  Why  ?  "  "  Case."  "  Cause 
what?"  "  Well,"  said  the  negro,  still  pondering  and  turning 
the  piece;  "well,  case  it  liabn't  got  dis  eagle  on  it.  I  likes 
to  see  dat."  The  Captain  was  delighted  with  his  admiration 
of  the  emblem  of  liberty,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold 
eagle. 

A  small  force  was  left  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  we 
returned  to  Baltimore,  arriving  there  December  14th.  On  a 
wet,  cold  day  in  the  middle  of  February  we  received  orders 
to  embark  on  the  Georgiana  for  Fortress  Monroe ;  at  the  same 
time  an  intimation  reached  us  that  we  were  to  accompany 
an  expedition  up  the  James  river  to  Richmond. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  line  was  formed  in  a  storm  as 
severe  as  any  I  ever  experienced.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin 
before  we  began  to  move,  then  we  marched  four  miles  and 
stood  at  the  wharf  until  it  was  ascertained  that  all  could  not 
get  aboard,  when  three  companies  were  sent  back.  I  was 
on  board.  We  cut  loose  about  eight,  and  steamed  away 
down  the  bay.  We  could  not  get  at  any  fires,  and  crouched 
in  our  wet  clothes  all  the  night,  which  was  very  cold.     We 
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arrived  at  the  Fortress  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  at  ten  went 
up  to  Newport  News. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  steam  transport  Constitution 
arrived  at  Newport  News,  and  brought  orders  for  the  Twenty- 
First  Indiana,  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  and  the  Sixth  Michigan 
regiments  to  embark  immediately,  and  proceed  to  Ship  Island. 
On  the  4th  everything  was  aboard,  and  we  dropped  down  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe 
the  voyage  in  the  words  of  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who 
was  on  the  ship. 

On  arriving  within  range  of  the  Rebel  batteries  on  Sewall's 
Point,  they  opened  on  us.  The  fire  was  well-directed,  and 
we  all  felt  relieved  when  we  were  out  of  range.  The  Con- 
stitution had  more  than  three  thousand  soldiers  aboard,  and 
one  effective  shot  would  have  made  sad  havoc  among  us. 

About  a  league  east  of  Fortress  Monroe  we  dropped  anchor 
to  receive  final  orders,  to  take  on  board  ammunition,  and  to 
exchange  our  rifles  for  better. 

At  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  we  took  a  pilot  on  board, 
weighed  anchor,  and  headed  for  the  broad  Atlantic.  We 
passed  Cape  Henry  about  noon,  when  the  pilot  was  sent 
ashore.  We  reach  the  gulf-stream  about  four  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th.  A  gale  struck  us  here.  The  waves  ran 
high,  and  the  ship  tossed  about  like  a  feather  in  a  whirlwind. 

I  imagine  a  more  sea-sick  set  of  passengers  was  never  on 
the  Constitution.  Hundreds  at  one  time  leaned  over  the  bul- 
warks to  pay  their  respects  to  the  briny  deep,  while  many 
were  obliged  to  cast  up  thedr  accounts  on  the  decks  for  want 
of  room  anywhere  else.  Some  of  the  boys  said  if  they  could 
see  the  man  who  wrote  that  humbug, 

"Oh,  for  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep," 

they  would  "  castigate  him,  and  make  him  take  the  oath." 

On  the  9th  we  came  in  sight  of  land  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Florida.  Numerous  porpoises  now  began  to  show  them- 
selves, throwing  their  black  bodies  entirely  out  of  water,  and 
playing  like  school  boys.  Hundreds  of  pelicans  hovered 
around,  picking  up  whatever  provisions  might  be  thrown  over- 
board.    Flying  fish  darted  out  of  the  water,  while  a  friendly 
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shark  followed  us.  About  noon  we  passed  Cape  Canaveral, 
and  on  the  next  day  Cape  Sable,  the  Coral  Reefs  and  Key- 
West.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  we  came  in  sight  of 
Ship  Island,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  landed  on  this  most 
dismal  sand  bank. 

Ship  Island  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  gulf  coast,  and 
scarcely  rises  above  the  water.  It  is  a  mass  of  dry,  white 
sand,  and  is  full  of  fleas,  flies,  musquitoes,  ticks,  lice  and  scor- 
pions. It  is  a  most  dreary,  desolate,  God-forsaken  place.  We 
were  no  sooner  landed  than  we  felt  that  we  were  exiles,  shut 
out  from  home,  banished  from  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  even 
cast  away  from  the  grace  of  God.  Melancholy,  or  ill  humor 
pervaded  every  camp.  It  is  said  that  the  scowl  on  General 
Butler's  face  never  relaxed  wh'ile  he  was  on  the  island.  We 
had  a  wholesome  dread  of  our  distinguished  commander,  and 
were  somewhat  surprised  one  day  to  hear  a  Lieutenant  of 
our  regiment,  a  young  man  whose  temper  was  proof  against 
all  evil  influences,  remark  in  a  gratified  tone,  "  General  Butler 
isn't  a  bit  proud;  he  spoke  to  me  to-day."  Our  surprise, 
however,  was  modified  when  he  added,  "  He  caught  me  off 
duty,  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  spun  me  round  like  a  top 
and  said,  'Put  out  from  here!'" 

We  spent  a  long  month  on  the  island,  on  less  than  half 
rations,  with  much  sickness  in  all  the  encampments,  and  the 
occurrence  of  many  deaths.  On  the  13th  of  April  we  had 
orders  to  embark  on  the  ship  Great  Republic,  leaving  every- 
thing behind,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  our  backs.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon  we  were  all  aboard. 

The  Great  Republic  was  moored  with  its  bow  from  the 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  in  which  Ship  Island  lies,, 
and  had  to  be  turned  about.  For  two  days  the  gunboat  Cal- 
houn tugged,  hitched  again  and  pulled,  broke  hawser  after 
hawser,  swung  round  and  banged  its  sides  against  the  Repub- 
lic, pulled  out  again  and  tugged  away,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
When  we  would  think  we  were  in  a  fair  way  to  get  out  of" 
sight  of  that  hated  island,  the  Captain  would  shout,  "  Let  go 
the  anchor!"  "Aye,  aye,  sir,"  would  be  answered  back,  and 
down  would  go  the  anchor.  Pulling,  tugging,  swearing, 
36 
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sweating,  hallooing,  fretting,  running  this  way  and  that,  try- 
ing this  plan  and  that,  all  was  of  no  use,  we  did  not  budge 
an  inch.  Two  nights  and  two  days  passed,  and  the  Calhoun 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  prepared  to  depart  and  leave  the 
Great  Republic  to  her  fate.  All  at  once  the  water  heaved 
and  swelled,  and  the  ship  slowly  righted  herself. 

Two  days  later  found  us  at  the  southwest  pass  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  We  can  never  forget  our  emotions  on  behold- 
ing the  Father  of  Waters.  We  hove  a  bucket  overboard, 
drew  it  up  full,  and  fancied  we  could  taste  White  river  and 
Wabash  water.  But  we  met  with  no  success  in  our  attempts 
to  get  over  the  bar.  Day  after  day  we  failed,  suffering  inde- 
scribably from  our  detention  on  the  dirty  and  crowded  vessel. 
The  ship  was  old  and  full  of  vermin.  It  had  been  last  used 
to  carry  horses  and  cattle  to  ^ip  Island,  and  had  not  been 
cleaned.  Many  soldiers  were  nearly  two  weeks  hidden  from 
the  light  of  day.  They  could  not  wash,  they  could  not  see, 
they  had  only  to  wait  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  get  on  shore. 

At  last,  on  the  23d  of  April,  we  were  ordered  back  to  Isle- 
au-Briton  Sound,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  there  to  land, 
and,  if  necessary,  assist  the  fleet  in  taking  the  forts.  We 
arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  in  the  afternoon,  and  our  regi- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  gunboat  Miami,  from  which  two 
companies  were  landed  in  small  boats  before  dark.  These 
two  companies  passed  the  night  alone  in  the  swamp,  part  of 
the  time  up  to  their  waists  in  mud  and  water,  which  they 
knew  was  the  dwelling  place  of  snakes,  lizards  and  alligators. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  soldiers  could  not  tell 
whether  the  numerous  lights,  moving  up  and  down  the  river, 
were  from  the  transports  they  had  left  or  from  the  Confeder- 
ate gunboats.  At  four  in  the  morning  a  great  commotion 
began  to  be  manifest  below.  The  air  was  lighted  up  with 
flashes,  and  shook  with  roars  of  artilery.  Our  fleet  had  met 
the  combined  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  enemy.  Excitement 
led  us  near  the  scene  of  action,  but  the  shells  bouncing  into 
the  mud  about  us,  warned  us  that  we  were  not  out  of  danger. 

(The  writer  here  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  events 
which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  the  Crescent  City,  from  the 
the  13th  of  April,  when  the  fleet  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
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of  the  Mississippi  began  to  move  slowly  up  the  river,  to  the 
27th,  when  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  suUenly  succumbed 
to  "brute  force,"  the  only  power  which  the  South  seemed  to 
appreciate.  He  describes  the  guns  and  mortars;  the  gun- 
boats and  mortar  schooners,  sailing  vessels,  sloops  of  war, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  painted  mud  color  and  trimmed 
with  green  boughs  to  make  them  seem  a  part  of  the  low 
shore;  the  naval  commanders;  the  Confederate  forts;  the 
cable  stretched  from  Fort  Jackson  to  a  mud  battery  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  the  petards ;  the  fire  rafts ;  the  last  day's  bat- 
tle, when  the^swamps  quaked,  the  river  heaved  and  lashed  the 
shores,  and  the  fish  in  its  waters  were  killed  by  the  concussion 
of  shells;  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  fleet;  the  victory 
and  the  surrender  of  the  forts  before  the  land  forces  could 
reach  them.  But  as  the  Twenty- First,  in  which  were  the 
only  Indiana  troops  before  New  Orleans,  had  no  part  in  the 
combat,  and  the  account  is  necessarily  long,  it  is  omitted.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  expedition  was  the  most  powerful 
that  had  ever  sailed  under  the  United  States  flag,  and  that 
the  victory  was  the  most  wonderful  that  had  yet  been  achieved, 
and  was  not  expected  at  so  early  a  stage  in  the  operations. — 
Ed.) 

On  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  the  troops  hastened  forward 
to  take  possession  of  the  city.  The  portion  of  the  Twenty- 
First  which  landed  in  the  rear  of  St.  Philip  waded  across  to 
the  Quarantine,  and  the  rest  went  through  Pass  L' Outre. 
The  shore  for  seven  miles  was  lined  with  spectators,  who  took 
advantage  of  their  position  as  civilians  to  heap  abusive  epi- 
thets on  the  Union  troops,  especially  singling  out  General 
Butler  as  the  object  of  their  regards.  Among  all  manner 
of  hideous  outcries,  the  oftenest  repeated  was  a  call  to  '•  Pic- 
ayune Butler  to  come  out  and  show  himself."  The  General 
requested  a  member  of  his  staff  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
regimental  bands  could  play  a  favorite  New  Orleans  melody, 
written  in  derision  of  himself,  and  called  "Picayune  Butler's 
coming  to  town."  None  of  the  band-masters  had  the  music, 
but  a  member  of  our  band  wrote  it  off  from  memory,  and  the 
leader  arranged  it,  in  less  than  an  hour,  for  performance. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  gun-decks  were  cleared,  the  signal 
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was  given,  and  the  band  of  the  Twenty-First  Indiana  played, 
"  Picayune  Butler  is  coming  to  town,"  so  clear  and  loud  that 
its  notes  rang  tlirough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  watch  the  expression  of  the  crowd. 
Neither  secessionist  nor  Unionist  dared  utter  a  word,  nor  even 
the  negroes,  although  they  showed  the  whites  of  their  eyes 
and  their  ivory  teeth  to  advantage. 

Our  regiment  was  the  first  to  land  in  New  Orleans,  but  on 
the  first  of  May  it  was  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
quartered  in  the  depot  of  the  Opelousas  and  Great  Western 
railroad  in  Algiers. 

Two  days  were  passed  in  rest  and  washing,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  nineteen  days,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of 
active  operations  necessary  to  the  seizing  and  holding  of  alt 
approaches  to  New  Orleans,  above  and  below,  on  the  east 
and  the  west.  May  4th  we  captured  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
hospital  stores.  May  5th,  at  daylight,  five  hundred  of  our 
regiment  started  on  a  raid  to  Brashear,  a  small  city  on  the- 
east  side  of  Berwick  bay,  and  the  terminus  of  railroad  com- 
munication on  the  great  Texas  thoroughfare.  We  had  with 
us  one  section  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery,  under 
Lieutenant  Carruth.  Leaving  squads,  as  we  went  along,  to 
guard  the  bridges  and  to  patrol  the  track,  the  main  body 
reached  Brasbear  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  captured  eight 
engines,  twenty  passenger  cars,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
freight  cars,  eighty-two  platform  cars,  three  hundred  and  ten 
bales  of  cotton,  and  seven  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar.  We 
did  not  remain  a  moment  longer  than  neeessaryy  as  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  not  more  than 
eight  miles  from  one  point  of  the  road,  and  taking  with  us 
a]l  the  rolhng  stock,  and  as  much  of  the  other  property  as 
could  be  carried  without  impeding  our  progress,  we  hastened 
back,  and  arrived  at  Algiers  about  eleven  at  night. 

A  few  foolish  citizens,  who  wished  to  be  heroic,  used  every 
-mode  of  abuse  that  their  tongues  were  capable  of  expressing 
towards  our  soldiers.  Finally,  when  we  were  about  to  leave 
Brashear,  one  Dr.  White  fired  a  pistol  at  the  detachment..  A 
hundred  bayonets  instantly  flashed  round  him.  He  was  taken 
to  New  Orleans,  and  brought  before  General  Butler-     I  was 
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prejudiced  against  General  Butler;  I  looked  upon  him  as 
brave  enough,  but  corrupt,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  be 
mealy-mouthed  with  traitors. 

The  charge  was  read,  and  General  Butler  asked  Dr.  White 
what  he  had  to  say.  The  prisoner  replied  that  the  charge  was 
in  the  main  true.  He  had  suffered  imprisonment  rather  than 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  so  mean,  despotic  and  damna- 
ble a  Government  as  that  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been 
told  at  Brashear  by  Colonel  McMillan  that  he  must  either 
take  the  oath  or  go  before  the  Commanding  General.  He 
had  preferred  the  latter,  and  he  now  demanded  that  the  Gen- 
eral require  the  Colonel  to  apologize  for  his  rash  and  uncon- 
stitutional act  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  only  doing  a 
duty  he  owed  to  his  Government,  the  Confederate  States, 
when  he  fired  his  pistol  on  the  Yankee  soldiers.  They  had 
no  business  there,  and  the  Government  of  Lincoln  niggers 
had  no  right  to  disturb  the  liberty  and  property  of  gentle- 
men. If  they  and  their  General  hjad  staid  up  in  New  England 
the  pistol  shot  would  not  have  harmed  them.  He  woundup 
his  harangue,  which  was  an  hour  in  length,  by  peremptorily 
demanding  his  release,  and  the  punishment  of  the  officer  who 
caused  his  arrest. 

Dr.  White  stopped  speaking,  and  waited  for  an  answer. 
His  friends  laughed  in  their  sleeves  to  see  how  effectually  he 
had  blown  old  Picayune  to  pieces.  For  several  minutes  no 
one  spoke.  I  looked  with  astonishment  first  at  the  General, 
then  at  the  Doctor,  unable  to  decide  which  displeased  me 
most,  the  impudence  of  the  one  or  the  silence  of  the  other. 
A,t  last  General  Butler  roused  himself,  and  asked,  "Have  you 
anything  more  to  offer?"  "Nothing,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
contemptuously.  "  I  sentence  you  to  six  months'  hard  labor 
on  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Jatkson,"  said  General  Butler, 
in  a  tranquil  tone.  "What!  Me?"  questioned  the  Doctor,  in 
wonderful  astonishment.  "  Yes,  you.  Dr.  White,  late  of  the 
city  of  Brashear."  "I  am  not  used  to  work;  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, sir,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  My  soldiers  are  gentlemen ;  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  laboring  as  they  now  do,  until  you 
compelled  them.  You  are  no  better  than  they."  "  But  the 
miasma  round  Fort  Jackson  will  kill  me,"  urged  the  Doctor. 
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"Better  you  than  a  loyal  man,"  returned  Butler.  "I  must 
see  my  wife;  I  have  not  seen  her  since  yesterday."  "1  have 
soldiers  here  who  have  not  seen  their  wives  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Their  wives  think  as  much  of  their  husbands  as  yours 
can  of  you.  You  are  no  better  than  my  soldier  &  !  "  ''  I  must 
have  clean  clothes;  I  am  in  the  habit  of  changing  my  cloth- 
ing every  day."  "  The  most  of  my  men  used  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  putting  on  clean  clothing  every  morning,  but  now 
they  are  glad  to  get  a  chance  once  a  week.  I  repeat  it,  you 
are  no  better  than  my  menP  said  the  General,  energetically. 
"Is  there  no  way  to  escape  going  to  that  horrid  place?"  asked 
the  Doctor,  now  really  in  agony.  "  Would  you  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ?  "  asked  the  General,  tauntingly.  "  Well,  y-e-s," 
answered  Dr.  White.  At  this  General  Butler  seized  the  bell 
rope  and  gave  it  two  or  three  emphatic  jerks.  An  orderly 
came  in  haste.  "  Write  a  special  order."  The  clerk  wrote 
the  usual  form,  and  waited.  "  S-ay  that  Dr.  White,  of  Bra- 
shear,  came  before  the  General  commanding  this  department, 
and  offered  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States."  "United  States,"  repeated  the  clerk.  "And  the 
Commanding  General  having  taken  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, and  after  mature  deliberation — "  "Deliberation," 
repeated  the  clerk.  "Has  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  believe  him  on  oath."  "  On  oath,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  That's  all.  Send  one  copy  to  his  family,  and  others  to  post 
in  the  city  of  Brashear.     Guards,  take  this  man  away." 

Never  did  I  see  people  more  astonished  than  Dr.  White 
and  his  friends.  I  left  the  room  scarcely  less  astonished,  but 
well  satisfied,  and  with  full  confidence  in  General  Butler.  I 
relate  this  circumstance  to  show  the  strict,  energetic  and  just 
rule  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department.  The  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  the  raid  to  Brashear,  and  the  sentence 
of  Dr.  White  created  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  strong  arm  of 
our  injured  Government. 

May  10th  a  detachment  of  eighty  men,  under  Lieutenant 
William  Bough,  left  the  camp  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  go 
to  Terre  Bonne,  where  it  was  said  cattle  were  collected  for 
the  Confederate  army.  On  reaching  Terre  Bonne  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  steamer  had  just  succeeded  in  running  the 
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blockade,  and  was  then  in  the  Bayou  de  Large  Caillou,  thirty 
miles  south,  in  Terre  Bonne  Parish,  discharging  her  cargo. 
It  was  decided  to  leavg  the  cattle,  and  go  to  the  steamer. 
Accordingly  the  party  started  on  a  forced  night  march  of 
thirty  miles,  and  between  daylight  and  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing captured  the  steamer  and  twelve  men.  The  vessel  proved 
to  be  the  Fox,  afterwards  the  gunboat  Estralla.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  cargo  had  been  unloaded,  and  was  lying  near 
in  the  woods.  To  reload  and  get  the  steamer  off,  as  it  was 
aground,  was  a  severe  task. 

Four  men  were  sick,  and  were  sent  back  after  the  captm-e 
of  the  Fox  with  dispatches  for  General  Butler.  The  seventy- 
six  who  remained  were  seventy-five  miles  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, without  provisions,  and  with  no  ammunition  but  tlTe  forty 
rounds  in  their  cartridge-boxes.  Those  brave  men  toiled,  as 
men  seldom  have  toiled,  three  days  and  tliree  nights,  without 
sleep,  and  with  only  such  food  as  the  oysters  in  the  bayou 
afforded,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  Fox  with  full  cargo  float  in  deep  water. 

While  the  Fox  is  passing  round  to  New  Orleans,  let  us 
follow  the  four  sick  boys  who  were  sent  back  on  the  10th. 
They  were  unable  to  sit  up,  and  lay  in  a  plantation  cart  that 
had  been  pressed  into  the  service  going  down.  Near  Houma, 
between  sunset  and  dark,  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  At  the  first  fire 
two  of  the  sick  men  were  killed,  and  the  other  two  wounded. 
The  dead  bodies  were  stripped  and  thrown  like  bears,  killed 
in  the  chase,  on  the  sidewalk  before  the  "Big  Pelican,"  the 
principal  hotel  at  Houma.  They  were  suffered  to  lie  there 
until  some  time  the  next  forenoon,  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  both  of  men  and  women,  who  kicked  and 
clubbed  them  out  of  human  shape.  In  the  end  two  negroes 
were  allowed  to  throw  them  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  public 
square.  Dirt  was  heaped  over  them,  and  a  mound  made  that 
would  arrest  the  notice  of  every  passer  by. 

The  wounded  men  were  kept  in  jail  two  days  without 
having  theirwounds  dressed,  then  set  free,  with  the  injunction 
that  if  they  were  found  in  the  Parish  of  Terre  Bonne  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  would  share  the  fate  of 
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their  comrades.  One  escaped,  the  other  was  retaken,  and 
thrown  into  a  calaboose  at  Houma  with  a  negro  convict. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  boy  handed  a  note  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Keith,  who  was  then  in  command  of  our  regi- 
ment; but  as  the  note  was  written  in  French,  which  the 
Colonel  did  not  understand,  some  time  elapsed  before  its 
contents,  a  partial  narrative  of  the  fate  of  the  four  sick  Union 
soldiers,  were  known.  The  note  was  then  instantly  taken  to 
General  Butler,  who  ordered  Colonel  Keith  to  go  to  Houma 
with  four  companies  of  his  regiment,  and  two  pieces  of  Mas- 
sachusetts artillery,  to  arrest  and  hang  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  arrest  the  abettors,  and  confiscate  or  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  all  participators. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  tree  tops.  Colonel 
Keith  arrived  before  Houma.  He  arrested  every  man  in  the 
vicinity  and  every  man  in  the  town,  yet,  as  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  fled,  the  number  of  prisoners  was  not  large.  He 
confined  them  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Big  Pelican,  but  he 
was  unable  to  get  any  information  from  them  until  he  gave 
them  notice  that  unless  they  gave  up  ^he  names  of  the  mur- 
derers within  the  next  forty-eight  hours  he  would  utterly 
destroy  the  town  of  Houma,  lay  waste  all  the  plantations  in 
the  vicinity,  and  confiscate  all  the  movable  property. 

Meantime  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  demanded,  and  the 
citizens  were  forced  to  disinter  them  with  their  own  hands, 
prepare  them  for  decent  burial,  and  wrap  them  in  a  flag  made 
by  the  ladies  of  the  place ;  the  burial  took  place  with  the 
usual  religious  services,  and  military  ceremonies ;  the  jail  was 
battered  to  the  ground,  and  two  printing  offices,  which  were 
accustomed  to  publish  the  speeches  of  Voorhees,  of  Indiana, 
and  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  were  destroyed. 

No  difficulty  was  now  experienced  in  getting  information 
from  the  prisoners.  The  guerrillas,  as  might  be  expected,  had 
all  fled,  but  the  direction  of  their  flight  being  given.  Colonel 
Keith  instituted  a  search,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
several  of  the  criminals,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  houses, 
barns,  shops,  stables  and  fenced,  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
movable  property,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  persons 
of  five  planters,  who  boasted  of  assisting  the  murderers  in 
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their  (light,  and  spoke  of  the  attack  on  the  sidi  soldiers  as  a 
praiseworthy  act.  After  this  summary  execution  of  justice, 
provisions  and  cattle  were  distributed  to  the  poor  of  Ilouma, 
and  the  National  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Court  House,  with 
the  assurance  that  if  it  was  taken  down  not  one  stone  or 
brick  should  mark  the  spot,  except  as  a  pile  of  ruins. 

The  Fox,  with  its  valuable  cargo,  arrived  safely  at  Algiers, 
and  was  given  into  the  hands  of  a  Government  agent.  She 
had  on  board  a  cargo  of  arms,  powder,  lead,  quicksilver, 
acids  for  telegraphic  j^urposes,  chloroform  and  morphine  for 
medical  stores,  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  invoices,  letters  of  advice,  bills  of  lading,  bills 
of  exchange  and  the  evidences  of  the  transactions  of  many 
of  the  mercantile  houses  of  New  Orleans.  The  bills  of 
exchange  were  for  one  half  the  proceeds  of  the  last  cargo  of 
cotton  which  the  Fox  had  carried  out,  the  other  half  being 
vested  in  the  munitions  of  war,  and  other  articles  enumerated, 
consequently  they  also  were  worth  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  capture  was  very  important.  Had  it  been  the 
work  of  the  navy  the  Government  would  have  received  only 
half  the  amount;  as  it  was,  the  whole  was.  paid  into  the 
United  States  treasury,  and  the  troops  who  captured  it 
received  nothing  as  a  reward,  not  even  a  holiday. 

In  the  end,  the  Government  did  not  realize  the  full  amount, 
as,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  General  Butler,  the  banks 
were  allowed  large  claims. 

The  property  brought  away  from  Houma  must  have  been 
near  the  value  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
amount  destroyed  even  more. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  I,  with  a  party  of  twelve  men,  made 
a  reconnoissance  down  the  river  to  Chalmette,  where  we  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  brass  cannon,  forty  stands  of  arms, 
one  stand  of  colors  and  two  wagon  loads  of  hospital  stores. 
The  cannon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Governor  Morton,  as  a 
present  from  the  regiment. 

On  the  17th,  a  party  was  sent  out,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Bough.  After  being  gone  three  days  it  returned 
with  two  six-pounder  brass  cannon  (Mexican  trophy)  as  the 
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result  of  their  raid.  A  few  days  afterwards  Lieutenant 
Bough  went  back  to  the  same  place,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  launch  and  in  fishing  up  a  six-pounder  brass  camion 
out  of  eighteen  feet  of  water.  This  piece  was  stocked  by 
Osgood  Bradley,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Rebels  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

During  the  month  of  May  eight  first  class  river  steamers, 
loaded  with  cotton  and  sugar,  were  captured  by  various  par- 
ties without  the  loss  of  men. 

On  the  20th  of  May  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  citizens  along  the  railroads  leading  to  Brashear,  by  which 
one  train  of  cars  was  to  run  daily  each  way  in  charge  of  a 
competent  officer  from  our  regiment,  the  citizens  pledging 
themselves  that  such  trains  should  not  be  molested.  On  the 
27th  two  Lieutenants,  James  W.  Connelly  and  Clayton  Cox, 
who  were  in  charge,  and  also  the  trains,  were  captured;  but 
we  had  orders  immediately  after  to  proceed  to  Baton  Rouge 
to  reinforce  General  Williams,  so  that  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  retaliate. 

We  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  morning  of  June  1st, 
and,  after  being  unnecessarily  detained  on  the  boats  by  Gen- 
eral Williams,  who  seemed  to  have  no  consideration  for 
private  soldiers,  or  for  volunteer  officers,  we  were  allowed  to 
land  and  go  into  camp  on  the  5th  of  June.  Our  encampment 
was  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  in  a  splendid  oak  forest, 
with  its  long  mosses  hanging  luxuriantly  over  the  limbs  of 
the  giant  trees,  and  its  thousands  of  mocking  birds  warbling 
their  mimic  songs. 

Two  companies,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Roy,  were 
ordered  forward  to  Bird's  plantation  to  gather  in  the  crops 
left  in  the  fields,  the  owner  being  in  command  of  a  battalion 
of  guerrillas.  There  remained  on  the  plantation  about  three 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  large  quantities  of  molasses  and 
corn,  a  number  of  hogs  and  mules,  and  seventy-five  negroes. 
A  few  days  after  Captain  Roy  had  taken  possession,  a  small 
party  of  guerrillas  crept  up  in  the  woods  near  by  and  fired  at 
a  picket,  James  Howell,  who  was  partially  sheltered  by  a  rail 
fence.  The  fire  did  not  take  effect,  and  Howell  instantly 
mounted  the  fence,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  blazed  away  as 
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coolly  as  if  he  thought  he  could  keep  the  whole  force  at  bay. 
Adjutant  Latham  and  John  McMillan,  happening  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  Captain  Roy,  and  being  mounted,  and  the  Sergeant- 
Major  and  Sergeant  Cook,  the  latter  an  officer  of  the  battery 
we  had  formed  of  our  captured  guns,  also  mounted,  happen- 
ing to  be  near,  the  guerrillas  were  charged  upon  by  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  dispersed  without  loss  on  our  side. 

During  June  and  July,  our  regiment  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  scouting  and  in  making  raids.  Our  battery  was 
very  useful,  as  it  now  consisted  of  four  six-pounders.  It  was 
moved  by  mules,  and  manned  by  a  detail  from  each  company. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Brown, 

The  most  important  of  our  expeditions  was  one,  under 
Adjutant  Latham,  in  which  were  captured  near  the  Comite 
river  some  fifty  horses,  with  saddles,  blankets,  arms,  cattle, 
sheep  and  mules  in  large  numbers;  another,  under  Colonel 
Keith,  in  which  twenty  Rebel  soldiers  were  captured,  eighty 
horses  were  secured,  and  a  Rebel  camp  destroyed;  and  a 
third,  vmdertaken  for  the  destruction  of  a  party  of  guerrillas 
who  were  on  a  plantation  distant  about  ten  miles  from  our 
camp.  The  last  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  McMil- 
lan, who  was  wounded  severely  in  the  arm  and  hand.  His 
horse  was  also  shot.  The  expedition,  however,  was  success- 
ful, the  guerrillas  being  all  captured. 

During  July  Confederate  troops  were  concentrating  in 
various  points,  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  and 
Confederate  gunboats  were  making  preparations  for  the  same 
attempt.  The  first  movement  in  that  direction  was  on  Baton 
Rouge,  and  was  undertaken  by  General  Breckinridge  with  a 
land  force  of  five  or  ten  thousand,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  number,  and  the  great  Confederate  ram  Arkansas. 
General  Butler's  spies  reported  movements  in  the  camps  of 
the  enemy,  Union  citizens  confirmed  the  reports,  and  on  the 
4th  of  August  positive  information  was  received  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing,  and  was  not  far  off".  Adjutant  Latham 
took  om'  cavalry,  which  consisted  of  a  company  mounted  on 
captured  horses,  and  reconnoitred  the  Greenwell  Spring  road 
to  the  Amite  river,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  Capturing  a 
solitary  picket,  the  only  enemy  he  saw,  he  returned  at  three 
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the  next  morning.  Another  cavalry  force  went  out  at  the 
same  time  on  the  Clay  Cut  road,  with  a  like  result.  The 
enemy,  however,  was  very  near,  and,  following  this  last  force 
without  attracting  its  attention,  encamped  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  on  the  Clay  Cut  road,  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
pickets. 

The  front  line  of  the  Federal  force,  from  left  to  right,  con- 
sisted of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  Carruth's  battery,  Twenty- 
First  Indiana,  the  pieces  of  light  artillery  which  formed  the 
battery  of  the  Twenty- First,  and  the  Sixth  Michigan.  Nim's 
battery  and  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts  regiment  were 
brought  into  position  early  in  the  action  on  the  right.  A 
Vermont,  a  Wisconsin  and  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  with 
Manning's  Massachusetts  battery,  were  in  the  rear,  the  first 
in  reserve,  and  the  three  last  protecting  the  left  flank.  All 
the  commands  were  much  reduced  by  sickness,  and  the  force 
did  not  amount  to  thirty-five  hundred  men.  The  position, 
although  somewhat  cramped,  was  strong. 

To  understand  the  battle,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
ground  and  its  approaches.  Baton  Rouge  is  situated  on  a 
bluff  that  rises  out  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet.  Above  and  below,  a  ravine  pierces 
this  bluff,  and  extends  round  the  rear  of  the  city,  beyond 
which  rises  another  and  higher  bluff.  The  brow  of  the  latter 
is  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  was  the  battle-ground.  The 
approaches  were  mostly  hidden  by  live  oak  woods  and  under- 
brush. The  principal  roads  on  the  second  bluff  are  the 
Greenwell  Springs  and  the  Clay  Cut  roads,  which  are  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  and  are  connected  by  a  cross- 
road, behind  which  lay  the  camp  of  the  Twenty-First,  and 
of  the  Sixth  Michigan.  The  camp  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine 
was  behind  a  road  which  joins  the  Greenwell  Spring  road, 
at  right  angles  with  it.  The  Magnolia  cemetery  was  directly 
in  our  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  Catholic 
cemetery  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine.  Behind 
the  Catholic  cemetery  was  the  valley  that  separated  the  two 
bluffs. 

At  three  in  the  morning.  Major  Hays,  who  had  charge  of 
the  regiment  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Keith,  and  the  disabled 
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condition  of  Colonel  McMillan,  ordered  the  men  roused  and 
prepared  for  battle.  At  four  picket  firing  was  heard,  and  the 
Major  rode  forward  to  the  picket  line,  leaving  the  regiment 
in  charge  of  Adjutant  Latham.  The  alarm  was  sounded, 
and  the  notes  of  the  long  roll  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  majestic  old  oaks.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Keith  arrived 
on  the  ground.  He  pushed  out  the  regiment  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  halted  it  behind  a  hedge,  which  bounded  one  side 
of  a  large  corn  field,  and  sent  companies  A  and  F  out  as 
skirmishers,  and  to  support  the  pickets,  then  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  hedge. 

It  was  a  sultry  morning,  with  a  dense  fog  near  the  ground, 
while  the  upper  air  was  clear;  daylight  was  just  throwing  its 
red  streaks  across  the  sky;  birds  were  beginning  to  warble, 
and  the  loud,  shrill  crow  of  the  cock  was  heard  from  distant 
plantations.  We  moved  so  silently  and  so  close  to  the  enemy 
that,  to  our  own  surprise,  we  found  ourselves  listening  to  a 
speech  of  the  ex- Vice  President,  who  probably  supposed  we 
were  a  mile  distant.  He  reminded  his  soldiers  that  they  had 
heretofore  fought  with  superior  numbers,  but  were  now  to 
meet  so  small  a  Union  force  that  success  could  not  but  be 
certain,  without  considering  the  superiority  of  Southern  valor 
to  Northern  courage.  He,  of  course,  called  us  Vandals,  and 
to  this  added  that  the  Indianians  were  tired  of  the  war,  and 
would  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  first  opportunity,  closing 
with  the  declaration,  "  One  good  charge,  and  the  Yankees 
are  ours!" 

The  Confederates  probably  supposed  that  our  pickets  had 
gone  back  to  the  camp,  but,  thanks  to  Major  Hays,  this  was 
not  the  case,  they  had  only  retired  a  few  rods,  and  were  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  General  Breckinridge  during  his 
speech.  Prisoners  afterwards  informed  us  that  "some  of  them 
fool  Texans  fired  right  into  them  at  the  start  and  confused 
them."  Those  fool  Texans  were  our  skirmishers,  consisting 
of  companies  A,  I  and  F,  and  covering  the  whole  Federal 
force.  As  our  officers  gave  the  command,  "  Rally  on  the  bat- 
talion," the  enemy  closed  up  and  followed  rapidly,  undoubt- 
edly supposing  that  the  battalion  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
further  back  than  it  really  was.     As  A  and  I  took  their  places 
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in  the  battalion  line  it  became  evident  that  F,  on  the  left,  was 
cut  off,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  being  flanked  on  the 
right,  so  company  C  was  hurried  out  to  the  right.  Our  posi- 
tion now  became  partially  revealed,  which  Colonel  Keith, 
who  was  near  the  center,  did  not  discover  until  a  volley  from 
the  enemy  cut  through  A  and  C  with  deadly  effect.  The 
skirmishers  answered  the  volley  with  well  directed  and  steady 
aim.  At  the  same  time  the  Rebel  batteries  opened,  first  just 
clearing  the  tree  tops,  then  a  little  lower  and  a  little  lower, 
until  they  began  to  plough  through  our  ranks.  Carruth's 
battery  replied.  In  return  a  shell  was  hurled  at  him,  killing 
a  pair  of  horses  and  several  men,  and  throwing  his  whole 
command  into  confusion.  With  difficulty  he  held  a  few  men 
together  until  the  battery  was  moved  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  Fourteenth  Maine.  At  this  moment  company  F  was 
retreating,  fairly  beaten  off  the  ground ;  Carruth  rode  up  to 
the  company  and  cried,  "  For  God's  sake,  Indianians,  man  a 
Massachusetts  battery  which  Massachusetts  men  have  de- 
serted!" The  appeal  was  responded  to  by  several  of  the 
company,  who  threw  away  rifles  and  ammunition,  mounted 
the  horses  and  manned  the  guns,  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany acted  as  a  support.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  bat- 
tery that  would  have  destroyed  our  regiment  was  silenced. 

But  in  spite  of  this  single  check  it  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  was  fast  gaining  ground,  especially  on  our  left,  and 
Colonel  Keith  ordered  the  Twenty-First  to  fall  back.  While 
moving  to  the  south  of  Magnolia  cemetery,  through  weeds 
which  were  waist  high,  and  which  the  enemy's  balls  were 
mowing  down.  Colonel  Keith  rode  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other,  checking  all  confusion,  encouraging  his  men, 
halting,  facing  them  about,  and  ordering  them  to  fire  as  coolly 
as  though  on  drill.  We  formed  behind  Magnolia  cemetery? 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  Sixth  Michigan.  Now  came 
the  tug  of  war.  We  held  our  ground  as  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, then  numbers  overpowered  bravery.  The  Fourteenth 
Massachusetts  had  fallen  back,  and  the  enemy  poured  into 
the  gap  their  retreat  made  like  bees  from  a  disturbed  hive. 

The  fighting  was  now  desperate.  Colonel  Keith  constantly 
rode  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  while  the  line 
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officers  warmly  seconded  his  efforts.  At  the  least  sign  of 
confusion  the  word  "Steady!"  would  be  repeated  along  the 
line,  when  all  stood  like  statues.  The  fight  here  lasted  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes,  neither  side  seeming  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage. Charge  after  charge  was  made  and  repulsed.  The 
enemy  seemed  to  be  everywhere  but  in  our  rear.  At  last,  as 
the  Rebels  made  a  furious  charge,  a  Vermont  regiment,  which 
was  in  our  rear,  fired  into  us,  and  threw  us  into  confusion  at 
the  moment  when  all  depended  upon  our  steadiness.  We 
supposed  that  the  enemy  was  behind  us.  As  we  retreated, 
and  the  Vermonters  saw  their  mistake,  their  confusion  became 
so  great  that  General  Williams  severely  reproved  them. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  enemy  stopped  to  burn  and  plunder 
our  camp,  giving  us  time  to  rally  near  the  Catholic  cemetery. 
Just  as  we  were  formed,  the  Confederates  approached  on  the 
double  quick.  They  looked  so  much  like  our  troops  that 
Colonel  Keith  rode  out  and  asked,  "  What  regiment  is  that?" 
They  answered,  "  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,"  and  fired.  We 
answered  with  a  volley  that  piled  up  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  ground  was  now  so  concealed  by  smoke  and  fog  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  intelligent  movement.  Cap- 
tain Campbell  volunteered  to  penetrate  the  cloud  and  recon- 
noiter.  This  he  did,  advancing  close  to  the  enemy's  lines, 
examining  them  with  Quaker  coolness,  and  returning  un- 
harmed, to  be  severely  wounded  just  as  he  reached  the 
regiment. 

We  felt  assured  from  his  report  that  we  could  not  only  hold 
our  position,  but  move  forward  and  retake  our  camp;  but, 
just  at  this  moment,  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  city. 
At  the  same  time  a  determined  charge  was  made  on  our  bat- 
tery, the  Rebels  succeeding  so  far  as  to  wave  a  flag  over  one 
of  our  pieces.  But  the  resistance  was  more  determined  than 
the  attack,  Lieutenant  Brown  shot  the  audacious  flag-bearer 
with  his  revolver,  and  fired  away  with  his  cannon  until  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  before  him. 

While  this  was  going  on,  General  Williams  rode  towards 
us,  and  was  met  by  Colonel  Keith,  who  asked  if  he  had  given 
the  order  for  our  regiment  to  fall  back.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "but  if  you  can  take  that  camp,"  pointing  to  the  amoul- 
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dering  ruins  of  our  tents,  "I  will  order  up  reinforcements, 
and  we  will  yet  annihilate  the  enemy."  He  thanked  us  for 
our  good  conduct,  and  gave  the  order,  "  Charge  that  camp!" 
At  this  moment  the  gallant  Latham,  while  raising  his  sword 
to  cheer  on  the  regiment,  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Keith  fell 
to  the  earth,  severely  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  General 
Williams  dashed  forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  shouting  "  Indi- 
anians,  your  field  officers  are  all  killed,  I  will  lead  you  I"  At 
this  the  regiment  gave  three  cheers,  and  rushed  headlong  to 
the  charge.  When  General  Williams  saw  that  the  camp 
would  be  retaken,  he  turned  to  bring  up  the  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment, but  fell  dead  a  moment  after  he  left  us,  shot  through 
the  heart.  He  was  carried  from  the  field  by  Corporal  Pi]> 
pinger,  of  company  A,  Twenty-First. 

The  camp  was  gained,  but  no  reinforcements  were  brought 
up,  and  we  were  ordered  into  the  city. 

Company  C,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  was 
separated  from  the  regiment  while  engaged  in  skirmishing, 
came  in  after  the  battle,  having,  by  keeping  itself  concealed 
and  firing  steadily,  kept  a  large  force  in  check. 

The  battle  continued  from  four  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
our  regiment  losing  in  that  time  twenty-four  killed,  ninety- 
eight  wounded,  and  four  missing.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  the  enemy  were  buried  on  the  field  by  us,  and 
thirty-four  wounded  prisoners  afterwards  died. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Twenty-First  were  faithful  and  brave 
in  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge.  Dr.  Read  established  his  hos- 
pital on  the  field,  where  the  cannon  balls  were  ploughing  up 
the  ground.  He  was  asked  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  being 
killed,  and  told  that  we  had  so  few  surgeons  we  could  not 
spare  him.  He  philosophically  replied,  "It  takes  eighty 
cannon  balls  and  six  huixlred  musket  balls  to  kill  or  wound 
a  man.  Now,  when  the  Rebels  have  shot  seventy-five  cannon 
balls  and  five  hundred  musket  balls  at  my  hospital  here,  I 
shall  move  it,  and  make  them  begin  again.  Don't  you  see 
I'll  worry  them  out  before  I  get  through  with  them  I"  The 
Chaplain,  N.  L.  Brakeman,  was  equally  attentive. 

(General  Butler,  in  a  published  order,  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  to  the  Twenty- First: 
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"  To  the  Twenty- First  Indiana  a  high  meed  of  praise  is 
awarded.  '  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'  Deprived  of  the 
services  of  their  brave  Colonel,  who,  suffering  under  wounds 
previously  received,  essayed  twice  to  join  his  regiment  in  the 
fight,  but  fell  from  his  horse  from  weakness,  with  every  field 
officer  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field,  their  Adjutant,  the 
gallant  Latham.,  killed,  seeing  their  General  fall  while  uttering 
his  last  known  words  on  earth,  '  Indianians,  your  field  officers 
are  all  killed,  I  will  lead  you!'  still  this  brave  corps  fought  on 
without  a  thought  of  defeat.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith  was 
everywhere,  cheering  on  his  men,  and  directing  their  move- 
ments, and  even  after  his  very  severe  wound,  he  gave  them 
advice  and  assistance.  Major  Hays,  while  sustaining  the 
charge  of  the  enemy,  wounded  early  in  the  action,  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  regiment." 

Among  those  who  have  honorable  mention  in  General 
Butler's  order,  occur  "  Captain  James  Grimsley,  Twenty-First 
Indiana,  who  commanded  the  regiment  after  Colonel  Keith 
was  wounded,  for  his  gallant  behavior  in  following  up  the 
battle  to  its  complete  success;  Adjutant  Matthew  A.  Latham, 
Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Seely,  Orderly- Sergeant  John  A.  Boy- 
ington.  Corporal  Isaac  Knight  and  private  Henry  T.  Batch- 
elor,  all  instantly  killed;  Captain  Noblet,  for  detailing  men 
from  his  company  to  assist  in  working  the  guns  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  battery,  after  the  gunners  were  disabled ;  Lieu- 
tenant Brown,  commanding  a  battery  improvised  from  his 
regiment.     He  deserves  promotion  to  a  battery." 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge  was 
fought  with  great  bravery  by  all  the  troops  in  General  Wil- 
liams' little  army,  as  even  the  unfortunate  Vermont  regiment 
was  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  cowardice  by  a  military 
court;  and  it  may  also  be  added,  without  vanity  or  exagera- 
tion,  that  the  regiment  which  most  distinguished  itself  on  the 
5th  of  August  was  the  Twenty- First  Indiana. 

The  gunboat  Arkansas  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 
Having  broken  her  machinery,  and  run  aground,  she  was 
destroyed  by  her  commander.  Her  destruction  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  conclusion  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
battle.) 
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Colonel  Paine,  of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  succeeded  Ger>" 
eral  Williams  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Under  his  direction  we  threw  up  fortifications.  In  the  middle 
of  August  General  Butler  withdrew  all  the  land  forces  frona 
Baton  Rouge,  and  stationed  our  regiment  at  Carrolton. 

From  this  time  throughout  the  year  our  history  consists  of 
little  but  a  succession  of  reconnoissances  and  fights  with 
guerrillas.  On  the  4th  of  September  we  dispersed  a  band  of 
guerrillas  in  the  cane-brakes  a  few  miles  above  Algiers,  and 
rescued  nine  wounded  Vermonters  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  and  had  been  treated  with  great  inhumanity. 

September  8th,  in  company  with  two  other  regiments,  we 
went  twenty-five  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  Des 
Allemand's  swamps  we  encountered  a  regiment  of  Texan 
Rangers  which  had  been  firing  on  our  steamers  on  the  river. 
After  a  scattering  fire  we  drove  them  through  rice-fields  and 
cane-brakes  into  the  morass,  where  we  found  their  horses^ 
with  all  their  accoutrements.  We  killed  twelve  and  took 
thirty  or  forty  prisoners,  without  losing  any  from  our  force. 

General  Butler  never  had  a  large  force  in  his  department, 
and  cither  because  as  a  prudent  and  humane  officer  he  thought 
it  unadvisable  to  raalce  conquests  which  he  might  not  be  able 
to  hold,  or  because,  as  the  Southern  historian  suggests,  "the 
tyrant  of  New  Orleans  was  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  mili- 
tary ability,  whose  ferocious  genius  was  expended  on  a  war 
of  non-combatants,"  he  made  little  attempt  to  extend  the 
area  of  conquest.  Nevertheless,  when  the  enemy  ceased  to 
threaten  New  Orleans  and  its  outposts,  he  determined  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  Lafourche 
district,  and  open  communication  with  Berwick  bay,  both 
by  land  and  water.  General  Weitzel  nobly  executed  the 
task  with  a  force  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  troops,  the  Twenty- 
First  having  no  part  in  the  expedition,  except  in  the  previous- 
reconnoissances. 

Our  most  important  reconnoitring  expedition  commenced 
on  the  22d  of  September,  when  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
under  Colonel  McMillan,  went  to  Donaldsonville,  and  imme- 
diately after  landing  proceeded  down  the  south  side  of  Bayou 
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Lafourche,  in  search  of  a  reported  encampment  of  five  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy.  We  shelJed  cane-fields  and  sugar-houses 
started  a  few  squads  of  cavalry,  and  captured  several  horses, 
but  we  did  not  find  the  encampment.  The  next  morning  we 
crossed  the  bayou  and  went  down  the  other  bank  on  a  single 
narrow  road,  with  fields  on  one  side  and  the  stream  on  the 
other.  We  had  constant  evidences  of  the  proximity  of  the 
enemy,  but  did  not  discover  his  presence  until  we  commenced 
with  our  three  brass  cannon  to  shell  a  sugar-house,  in  which 
we  understood  a  small  force  was  concealed. 

Our  fire  was  replied  to  by  nine  well-directed  guns.  The 
enemy  in  large  numbers  was  in  ambush.  Nevertheless,  we 
not  only  held  our  ground,  but,  partially  concealed  and  shel- 
tered by  cane-fields,  our  skirmishers  crawled  forward  very  near 
the  Rebel  position,  and  Colonel  McMillan  was  preparing  to 
give  an  order  to  charge,  when  he  discovered  a  force  advancing 
towards  our  rear.  We  immediately  retreated,  and,  though 
pursued,  reached  the  river  with  no  loss,  except  of  Lieutenant 
Harding,  who  was  captured  while  climbing  a  fence. 

October  24th  we  embarked  on  the  St.  ]\fary,  and  went  to 
Berwick  bay,  where,  with  other  forces,  we  were  to  cut  off  the 
enemy  as  he  was  driven  out  of  Lafourche  by  General  Weitzel. 
We  were  detained,  however,  four  days  by  the  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  during  the  time  the  Rebels  escaped. 

We  did  not  return  to  Carrollton,  but  encamped  near  Bra- 
shear,  where  we  resumed  operations  against  guerrilla  parties 
and  portions  of  the  Confederate  army  which  were  collecting 
in  this  region.  None  of  these  operations  were  of  great  im- 
portance, yet  all  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  exertion  on  our  part,  with  sometimes 
no  little  suffering.  In  December  companies  A  and  C,  which 
were  sent  up  Vermillion  bay  to  destroy  the  salt  works  there, 
and  which,  not  expecting  to  be  absent  a  night,  took  no  blan- 
kets along,  were  aground  on  a  sand-bar  sixteen  days.  Oysters 
were  easily  caught,  and  they  prevented  starvation,  but  the 
cold  was  painful. 

The  Rebel  gunboat  Cotton,  which  fired  on  us  when  we  first 
entered  Berwick  bay,  was  a  constant  annoyance,  and  it& 
destruction  was  repeatedly  attempted  by  General  Weitzel's 
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force.  At  last,  after  a  two  days'  battle  in  Bayou  Teche,  the 
Confederates  were  defeated,  and  destroyed  the  vessel  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  Union  hands.  In  several  attacks  on  the 
Cotton  the  Twenty-First  had  taken  an  active  part,  but  in  the 
last  decisive  engagement  the  regiment  was  in  reserve,  and 
did  not  participate. 

The  year  1862  closed  with  the  Twenty-First  Indiana  regi- 
ment still  at  Brashear,  advanced  like  a  sentinel  on  the  extreme 
southwestern  point  held  by  the  National  forces. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

GENERAL  POPE'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

'The  true  hero  of  the  war  is,  after  all,  the  American  people." — Thomas 
Hughes. 

June  27th,  1862,  Major  General  Pope  entered  upon  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  which  was  formed  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  corps  of 
Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell. 

A  mischievous  boy,  thrusting  a  stick  into  a  yellow  jacket's 
nest,  could  not  have  made  proportionately  a  greater  stir  or 
stinging  than  this  western  commander  on  his  introduction 
into  his  new  and  lofty  position. 

The  first  to  take  offense  was  General  Fremont,  whose  skin 
was  thin  and  doubtless  sore.  Regarding  the  appointment  of 
a  personal  enemy,  and  a  subordinate,  to  the  position  of  his 
immediate  superior  as  a  suggestion  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  desired,  he  resigned. 

The  army  on  the  James  was  the  next  party  offended.  Gen- 
eral Pope's  more  frank  than  gracious  introduction  of  himself 
to  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  the  occasion.     He  said : 

"  I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always 
seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies, — from  an  army,  whose  busi- 
ness it  has  been  to  seek  an  enemy,  and  beat  him  when  found, 
whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  I  presume  I 
have  been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  lead 
you  against  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  I  desire  you  to 
dismiss  certain  phrases  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue 
amongst  you.  I.  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions 
and  holding  them,  of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies. 
Let  us  discard  all  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position  a  sol- 
dier should  desire  is  one  from  which  he  can  most  easily 
advance  against  the  enemy.     Let  us  study  the  probable  line 
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of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Let  us  look  before  us,  and  not  behind.  Success 
and  glory  are  in  the  advanced-disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the 
rear." 

The  zealous  General  further  offended  the  army  on  the 
James  by  declaring  his  headquarters  to  be  in  the  saddle,  which 
was  understood  to  be  an  assumption  of  superior  activity.  He 
offered  a  reward  of  five  cents  for  the  return  of  an  officer  who 
was  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  a  cut  in  the  finger.  Offi- 
cers who  were  visiting  their  homes,  and  officers  who  were  on 
the  point  of  requesting  furloughs,  regarded  this  issue  as  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all. 

But  by  far  the  most  deadly  affi-ont  given  by  the  porcupine 
General  was  to  the  Confederacy,  which  instantly  pronounced 
him  an  unchivalrous  foe,  declared  him  and  his  officers  not 
entitled  to  be  considered  soldiers,  ordered  such  as  were  captured 
to  be  held  in  close  confinement,  without  hope  of  exchange, 
and  directed  that  a  commissioned  officer  should  be  hung  for 
every  citizen  lolled. 

Stringent  orders  of  General  Pope  in  reference  to  citizens 
within  his  lines  formed  the  direct  occasion  of  the  Confederate 
indignation.  These  orders  were  to  the  effect  that  the  army 
should  be  subsisted  on  the  country  if  proper  officers  could 
collect  sufficient  supplies ;  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  held 
responsible  for  injuries  to  railroads,  telegraph  fines  and  routes 
of  travel,  and  for  the  acts  of  guerrifias,  and  that  all  disloyal 
citizens  within  the  lines  of  the  army  should  take  the  oath  of 
aUegiance  or  be  conducted  to  the  South,  to  return  at  the  peril 
of  their  fives.  As  citizens  within  the  lines  were  almost  with- 
out exception  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  as  such  orders  had 
long  been  the  law  of  the  whole  South,  the  Confederate  indig- 
nation might  be  caUed  extreme. 

People  like  grit,  provided  they  themselves  are  safe  from 
exposure  or  injury,  and  a  loyal  citizen  of  Fredericksburg,  a 
South  Carolinian  by  birth,  expressed  a  wide  spread  opinion 
when  he  said,  "  I  had  begun  to  despair,  but  at  last  I  see  a 
gleam  of  fight."  General  Pope's  own  troops  were  generally 
satisfied.  His  messengers  were  chiefly  Indianians,  of  the 
First  cavalry,  who,  while  they  were  Fremont's  escort,  had 
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often  felt  themselves  half  rewarded  for  sleepless  nights  mid 
restless  days  by  the  kind  consideration  of  their  commander. 
*'■  General  Pope  treated  us  like  dogs,"  said  one  of  them,  as  he 
thoughtfully  reviewed  the  Virginia  summer  campaign  of 
1862;  "he  never  noticed  us  except  to  give  us  an  order.  But 
we  liked  him.     We  thought  him  a  great  man." 

The  Army  of  Virginia,  when  General  Pope  assumed  com- 
mand, numbered  forty  thousand.  He  partially  concentrated 
it  by  removing  General  Banks,  and  General  Sigel,  Fremont's 
successor,  to  points  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  posting  them  so 
that  no  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  could  enter  the  valley 
w^ithout  being  intercepted.  He  advanced  Ricketts'  divisiori 
•of  McDowell's  corps  to  Waterloo  bridge  over  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Rappahannock,  leaving  King's  division  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 

The  Indiana  troops  in  the  Army  of  Virginia  were  the 
Seventh,  Nineteenth  and  Twenty- Seventh  infantry  regiments, 
the  Third  cavalry,  Sharra's  and  Majthenyi's  companies  of  the 
First  cavalry,  the  Sixteenth  battery,  and  the  battalion  of  the 
Sixty-Third  infantry,  which,  until  the  lastof  May,  hadguai-ded 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  Indianapolis. 

The  Nineteenth  spent  the  first  year  of  its  military  life  in 
■drilling,  building  forts,  making  bridges,  repairing  roads,  doing 
picket  duty,  and  in  suffering  measles,  small  pox  and  all  other 
ills  the  soldier  is  heir  to;  in  consequence  its  number  was 
much  diminished.  In  May  it  moved  with  McDowell's  corps 
to  Fredericksburg,  and  the  same  month  marched  as  far  west 
as  Warrenton.  Returning  to  Fredericlvsburg,  it  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was  in  Gibbon's  brigade. 
King's  division. 

The  Seventh  Indiana,  with  the  other  regiments  of  its  bri- 
gade, was  united  to  General  Ricketts'  division  of  McDowell's 
corps  on  the  departue  of  Shields  to  join  the  army  on  the 
James,  and  remained  at  Alexandria. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  was  still  in  Gordon's  brigade  of 
Williams'  division  of  Banks'  corps,  which  had  a  season  of 
rest  after  the  departure  of  General  Jackson  from  the  valley. 

The  Sixteenth  battery,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Chai-les  A.  Naylor,  one  of  the  best,  and  most  beloved  citizens 
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of  Lafayette,  was  organized  in  Indianapolis  in  February,  and 
encamped  in  Washington  in  June.  In  the  same  month  it 
was  attached  to  Banks'  corps. 

The  Third  cavalry  marched  from  Bristow  station,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  the  7th  of  July,  to  report  to 
General  King.  It  went  into  camp  at  Falmouth,  and  was 
immediately  engaged  in  picketing  and  scouting. 

Sharra's  and  Majthenyi's  companies  were  Sigel's  escort,  but 
were  chiefly  employed  as  messengers. 

The  Cabinet,  of  which  General  Halleck,  now  commander 
of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States,  was  a  member, 
weighed  the  question  of  uniting  the  armies  of  McClellan 
and  Pope,  as,  in  its  present  condition,  the  old  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  split  into  two  parts,  between  which  was  the 
entire  force  of  the  enemy.  After  much  consideration  McClel- 
lan was  ordered  to  unite  with  Pope  on  the  Rappahannock, 
and  to  effect  the  purpose,  all  the  vessels  in  the  James  and  the 
Chesapeake,  together  with  the  transports  which  carried  the 
corps  of  General  Burnside  from  Newport  News  to  Aquia 
creek,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  JMcClellan, 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  an  order,  calling 
out  an  additional  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  serve  nine 
months;  and  the  Confederate  Government  determined  to 
abandon  the  defensive  policy  by  recovering  Tennessee  and. 
Virginia,  invading  Kentucky,  freeing  Maryland  from  the 
National  authority,  and  capturing  Washington,  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati. 

The  removal  of  the  army  on  the  James,  without  invohdng 
the  destruction  of  the  army  on  the  Rappahannock,  was  a 
problem  which  required  that  the  commanders  should  work 
not  only  ^\^.th  skill,  but  in  harmony.  It  was  necessary  that 
Pope  should  threaten  the  north  and  northwest  approaches  of 
Richmond  in  order  to  draw  attention  from  the  embarkation 
of  McClellan,  and  equally  important  that  the  latter  should 
unite  his  forces  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  before  Lee  could 
mass  his  troops  in  its  front. 

Twelve  days  after  McClellan  received  his  orders  he  set  his 
army  in  motion  towards  Yorktown.  The  Twentieth  Indiana 
was  a  portion  of  the  flank  guard;  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
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teenth,  as  part  of  Sumner's  corps,  protected  the  rear.  These 
two  regiments  had  seen  hard  times  on  the  peninsula,  having 
been  employed,  during  twenty  days  as  outlying  pickets,  with- 
out tents,  or  other  covering,  and  almost  night  and  day  in 
contact  with  the  enemy. 

Late  in  July  General  Pope  advanced  beyond  the  Rappa- 
hannock, General  Banks  moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cul- 
pepper, and  two  bodies  of  cavalry,  under  Bayard  and  Buford, 
to  the  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  the  south  branch  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. The  cavalry  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  and  none  were 
more  active  than  the  Third  Indiana,  before  Pope's  extreme 
left  at  Fredericksburg.  On  the  21st,  Lieutenant  Moffitt  and 
six  enlisted  men  were  captured,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Fredericksburg.  The  next  evening  a  detachment,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  strong,  under  Major  Chapman,  with  an 
equal  force  of  Harris'  light  cavalry,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Kilpatrick,  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Mt.  Carrael  church,  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  on  the  telegraph  road  to  Richmond,  and  break  up  a 
camp  reported  to  be  there.  The  same  evening  the  column 
marched  fourteen  miles  and  halted.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  march  was  resumed,  and  Mt.  Carmel  was  reached  at  eight. 
A  squad  of  Rebel  cavalry  had  been  encamped  near  the  church, 
but  had  withdrawn  to  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna  river, 
and  taken  position  on  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  at  Ander- 
son's Turnout.  Colonel  Kilpatrick,  accordingly,  after  consul- 
tation with  his  officers,  determined  to  continue  the  recon- 
noissance. 

A  small  scouting  party  of  the  Rebels,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  advance,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
force,  and  the  squadron  was  found  drawn  up  under  arms. 
Major  Chapman,  with  about  forty  men  of  his  command, 
charged  and  routed  them,  taking  several  prisoners,  and  cap- 
turing and  burning  all  their  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  column  now  started  on  its  return,  and  reached  camp 
the  same  evening,  having  marched  seventy  miles  in  about 
twenty -nine  hours. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  Third  cavalry  and  Nineteenth 
infantry  formed  part  of  a  force  which  was  directed  to  damage 
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the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  General  Gibbon  was  in  com- 
mand. The  Third  cavalry  skirmished  slightly  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  enemy  at  the  Matta  river,  but  the  expedition 
was  not  successful. 

August  8th  General  Jackson  began  a  reconnoissance  in 
force,  with  his  own  troops,  and  portions  of  Ewell's  and  Hill's, 
to  discover  the  strength  of  Pope's  army  about  Culpepper. 
Forcing  Bayard  to  retreat,  he  crossed  the  Kapidan,  and  during 
the  night  took  possession  of  Cedar  or  Slaughter  mountain, 
on  the  cleared  slopes,  wooded  sides  and  ravines  of  which  he 
advantageously  posted  his  forces. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  General  Banks,  who,  on 
the  previous  day,  had  sent  forward  Crawford's  brigade  to 
support  Bayard,  moved,  with  the  rest  of  his  corps,  south  of 
Cedar  run,  and  towards  the  base  of  the  mountain.  He  moved 
cautiously,  as,  whatever  the  force  of  the  enemy,  his  position 
was  such  as  to  render  him  formidable,  and  as  he  approached 
he  formed  in  line  of  battle. 

Gordon's  brigade  had  the  extreme  right;  Crawford's  was 
next;  Geary  and  Prince  had  the  centre,  and  Green  the  left. 
The  chief  of  artillery  had  a  large  number  of  batteries  at  his 
command,  but  could  find  position  for  only  four,  one  of  which 
was  the  Sixteenth  Indiana. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  General  Pope  at  Culpepper  was 
reading  a  message  from  Banks,  assuring  him  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  battle,  when  a  sudden  increase  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  firing,  which  had  continued  at  intervals  throug^i  the 
day,  made  him  spring  on  his  horse,  and,  with  Sigel  and 
McDowell,  hasten  towards  the  swelling  sounds  of  conflict. 

The  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  drawing  together  of  the 
opposing  lines  of  skirmishers,  and  was  taken  up  by  Geary's 
brigade,  which  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy's  advancing 
front.  Prince  followed  Geary,  and  both,  fighting  sturdily, 
moved  on  steadily.  General  Crawford's  brigade  moved  from 
a  grove,  in  the  shade  of  which  it  stood,  into  an  immense 
field,  and  over  the  stubble  of  newly  reaped  wheat,  towards 
the  enemy's  left,  which  was  silent  and  dark  in  the  thick  woods 
of  the  mountain.  All  at  once  the  woods  were  ablaze  with 
musketry.     Crawford  poured  back  as  hot  a  fire,  but  the  enemy 
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was  protected  while  he  was  exposed,  and  he  could  not  stand. 
As  he  retreated,  out  of  the  woods,  into  the  wide  stubble  field 
came  the  Third  Wisconsin,  the  Second  Massachusetts  and 
the  Twenty-Seventh  Indiana,  making  their  way  over  dead 
and  wounded  towards  their  own  death.  Thirty  minutes  they 
stood  unflinching  under  a  steady  fire.  The  spot  that  had 
witnessed  the  decimation  of  Crawford's  brigade,  seemed  des- 
tined to  see  the  destruction  of  Gordon's;  but  a  flanking  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  warned  the  commander,  and  a  retreat 
was  ordered. 

When  General  Pope  reached  the  ground,  he  ordered  Rick- 
etts  to  the  right  of  Banks,  and  moved  Gordon's  broken  regi- 
ments to  the  centre,  but  twilight  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

General  Milroy's  brigade  arrived  at  the  front  after  eight 
o'clock,  and  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Banks,  his  cavalry  in 
line,  under  protection  of  the  woods  near  the  enemy.  Milroy 
advanced  alone  and  reconnoitred. 

A  Confederate  battery  suddenly  opened  on  the  batteries  of 
Banks,  near  which  fires  had  been  incautiously  made.  The 
Seventh  Indiana,  which  was  standing  far  in  the  front  on 
guard,  had  discovered  the  battery  not  fifty  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  regiment,  but  its  report  was  regarded  as  a  mistake  and 
received  no  attention.  Under  a  well  directed  fire,  the  Seventh 
fell  back  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  formed  again  in  ranks ; 
but  a  general  alarm,  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  cause,  was 
produced,  and  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  rushed  headlong 
to  the  rear.  The  confusion  was  not  controled  until  two 
o'clock. 

At  daylight  the  Union  pickets  advanced  slowly,  supported 
by  Milroy's  brigade.  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Rebel 
skirmishers  they  came  to  a  stand  until  noon,  the  enemy  occa- 
sionally firing  by  companies,  and  Milroy  occasionally  sending 
out  a  few  shells.  During  the  afternoon  the  Confederates  were 
pushed  back  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  late  in  the  day 
Milroy  succeeded  in  getting  and  carrying  from  the  field  about 
a  hundred  of  the  wounded. 

Monday  was  spent  by  both  armies  on  the  battle-ground,  in 
burial  services  and  attending  to  the  wounded,  who  had  lain 
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all  Sunday  under  a  burning  sun,  with  no  companions  but 
the  dead. 

The  loss  was  heavy,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  out  of  eight  thousand  engaged. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  Pope  was  reinforced  by  the 
whole  of  King's  division,  except  the  Third  Indiana  cavalry, 
which  was  left  in  front  of  Fredericksburg.  He  immediately 
pressed  on  towards  the  South,  driving  the  Confederates  in 
full  flight.  On  the  15th,  strengthened  by  General  Reno,  with 
eight  thousand  men  from  Burnside's  corps,  he  advanced  his 
whole  army  to  the  Rapidan,  placing  the  right,  under  Sigel, 
on  Robertson's  river,  where  the  road  from  Cedar  mountain  to 
Orange  Court  House  crosses  the  stream;  the  centre,  under 
McDowell,  on  both  flanks  of  Cedar  mountain ;  and  the  left, 
under  Reno,  near  Raccoon  ford,  and  covering  the  road  from 
the  ford  to  Stevensburg  and  Culpepper.  Cavalry  guarded 
the  front  from  Raccoon  ford  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  position  was  excellent,  the  troops  were  buoyant,  the  Gen- 
eral felt  strong. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  three  Gen- 
erals, Pope,  McDowell  and  Reno,  met  in  the  tent  of  General 
Reno  on  the  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  and  discussed  the  situation. 
While  they  quietly  talked,  and  reckoned  on  McClellan's  early 
arrival,  they  stood  unconsciously  on  the  brink  of  a  vast  dan- 
ger. Beyond  the  low  range  of  hills  which  bounded  their 
vision  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  rapidly  massed  and 
overwhelming  hostile  forces  were  even  now  harnessing  their 
horses,  and  sounding  the  call  for  advance. 

The  conference  was  interrupted  by  a  note  from  General 
Buford,  calling  their  attention  to  a  man  who  accompanied 
the  bearer,  and  who,  dripping  wet,  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
impatiently  waited  to  impart  intelligence. 

To  understand  the  intrusion,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
month,  and  give  the  adventures  for  that  period  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Sometime  about  the  middle  of  July,  while  the  first  corps 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  still  at  Newtown  in  the  valley. 
Captain  Sharra,  of  the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  called  for  a  man 
to  carry  an  order  from  General  Sigel  to  a  small  detachment 
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on  Lost  river,  thirty  miles  southwest.  There  was  a  little 
delay  before  any  one  accepted  the  service,  as  a  solitary  jour- 
ney through  Virginia  mountains  required  more  than  ordinary 
courage ;  but  the  delay  was  terminated  by  Thomas  O.  Ilarter, 
an  active  and  faithful  scout.  In  accepting  the  service  he 
probably  became  a  candidate  for  the  higher  and  more  dan- 
gerous duty  he  was  shortly  after  called  to  perform.  An  order 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  exposed  troops  was  given  him,  and 
he  set  out,  reaching  Lost  river  at  two  in  the  morning,  without 
meeting  a  danger  of  which  he  was  aware.  His  return  was 
as  unmolested  and  as  prompt. 

July  21st,  headquarters  having  been  removed  meantime  to 
Sperryville,  Harter  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Sigel,  who  smilingly  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  to 
Richmond.  Harter  was  surprised,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  he  laughed.  He  had  an  innocent,  boyish  way  of  laugh- 
ing. He  had,  besides,  a  very  fair  complexion,  and  the  wide, 
open,  clear  blue  eye  often  associated  with  extreme  simplicity. 
His  glance  was  steady,  his  forehead  broad,  and  his  manners 
easy  and  indifferent,  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  audacity.  A 
'  heavy  yellow  beard  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

General  Sigel  resumed :  "  I  must  have  information  in  regard 
to  the  reinforcements  and  movements  of  the  Rebel  army,  and 
I  want  a  man  to  go  to  Staunton,  Stannardsville,  Gordons- 
ville,  Charlottesville,  through  Central  Virginia  indeed,  as  far, 
if  possible,  as  Richmond."  He  then  detailed  minutely  what 
he  desired,  spoke  also  of  the  consequences  of  discovery,  but 
added,  "  I  could  do  such  a  thing  myself,  and  I  think  you  can." 
The  soldier  reflected;  he  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  but 
involuntarily  he  saw  the  crooked  path  of  the  spy  leading  under 
the  gallows,  intp  the  noose,  down  into  the  open  cofhn,  down 
further  into  shame  and  ignominy.  But  it  was  for  his  country, 
and  was  it  not  somebody's  duty?  How  was  he  better  than 
another,  that  he  should  shirk  it?  Few  could  be  spared  so 
well,  for  his  parents  were  dead,  and  he  was  not  married.  What 
had  he  enlisted  for?  Death, if  it  came  in  his  way,  certainly. 
What  was  this,  but  the  very  thing,  right  in  his  way?  And, 
after  all,  it  was  only  risk,  not  certain  death;  many  spies 
escaped,  and  he  was  as  sharp  as  anybody.     He  liked  the 
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exercise  of  ingenuity  and  skill;  it  was  worth  something  to 
see  the  inside  of  the  Confederacy,  and  besides  he  justly  felt 
complimented  to  be  chosen  for  a  service  which  required  rare 
intelligence  and  coolness. 

"  When  do  you  want  me  to  start?  "  "  To-night."  "  I  will 
go.  When  do  you  want  me  to  be  back?"  "Within  three 
weeks."  "  You  will  fit  me  out  with  a  citizen's  suit?"  "Yes, 
and  an  unbranded  horse;  of  course  there  must  be  nothing  in 
your  appearance  to  show  that  you  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Government." 

At  nine  in  the  evening,  Harter  started  on  his  perilous  jour- 
ney. Crossing  the  dark  wildernesses  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  he 
reached  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  by  morning,  and 
he  rode  solitary  and  undisturbed  along  the  crooked  highways, 
which  in  that  region  are  called  nigger-paths,  until  he  arrived 
at  Luray.  Enquiring  how  he  might  avoid  the  Federal  lines, 
he  was  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  who  shut  all  his  doors  and 
windows  before,  in  frightened  whispers,  he  ventured  to  point 
out  a  mountain  road  to  Honeyville,  which  was  in  possession 
of  the  Confederates.  After  pursuing  the  road  designated  two 
hours,  and  passing  Honeyville  without  seeing  it,  Harter 
stopped  at  the  house  of  some  Germans,  who  were  violent 
secessionists.  Here  he  discovered,  what  he  afterwards  had 
abundant  occasion  to  verify,  that  women  are  more  suspicious 
or  keener  of  vision  "than  men.  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
after  sharply  eyeing  him,  denounced  him  as  a  spy  to  a  party 
of  soldiers  who  entered.  They  instantly  arrested  him,  and 
conducted  him  back  to  Honeyville.  On  the  way  he  managed 
to  destroy  the  pass  given  him  by  General  Sigel.  It  was  a 
very  little  piece  of  paper,  hidden  in  the  lining  of  his  drawers. 
An  examination  produced  no  proof,  but  did  not  allay  suspi- 
cion, and  he  was  sent  the  next  morning  across  the  river  to 
Ashby's  cavalry,  by  whom  he  was  forwarded  to  Horrisonburg. 
Here  he  boarded  himself  a  few  days,  but  had  no  other  lib- 
erty. Time  was  precious,  and  he  urged  the  authorities  to  set 
him  free,  or  to  send  him  to  Richmond. 

At  length  he  was  ordered  to  join  twelve  prisoners  from  * 
Sigel's  army,  and  go  with  them  to  Staunton.     He  met  the 
party  with  some   trepidation,  but  fortunately  the  prisoners 
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At  Staunton  he  was  brought  before  the 
Provost  Marshal,  Captain  Avis,  the  executioner  of  John 
Brown,  and  a  man  who  looked  the  executioner.  "  To  what 
regiment  do  you  belong?"  he  asked,  in  a  surly  tone,  and  being 
answered  evasively,  without  a  word  more,  he  put  the  prisoner 
in  irons. 

The  next  day  Harter  was  set  to  work  to  assist  an  Irishman 
at  the  depot  load  and  unload  flour  wagons.  The  second  day 
of  this  work,  he  stepped  on  an  engine,  and  entering  into  con- 
versation with  an  engineer,  said  that  he  had  formerly  been 
engaged  on  railroads,  and  would  like  to  be  empioyed  in  the 
same  way  again.  The  man  advised  him  to  make  application 
to  H.  D.  Whitcomb,  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Central 
railroad.  Whitcomb  was  at  hand,  and  learning  that  the 
applicant  had  been  employed  on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
railroad,  questioned  him  as  to  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
that  road,  with  some  of  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  closed 
the  intierview  by  giving  Harter  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
Captain  Avis.  As  railroad  men  were  in  such  demand  in  the 
Confederacy  that  they  were  exempt  from  military  duties,  and 
received  high  wages,  it  was  not  thought  strange  that  a  North- 
erner should  seek  a  situation  on  a  Virginia  road. 

Harter  gave  his  guard  a  silver  half  dollar  to  put  the  letter 
in  the  hands  of  Avis  as  if  it  came  directly  from  Whitcomb. 
In  consequence  he  the  next  day  received  an  examination. 
Nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  but  Avis,  still  regard- 
ing him  with  suspicion,  sent  him  under  guard  to  Richmond. 

The  day  before,  General  Pope  had  cut  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroad  at  FrederickshaU,  and  the  first  Richmond  train, 
forced  to  return,  entered  Gordonsville  just  as  the  train  con- 
taining the  prisoner  arrived.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  Harter  stepped  on  the  engine  and  looked  on  at 
the  frightened  and  wrathful  crowd,  amusing  himself  with  the 
anxiety  of  his  guards,  who  sought  him  in  every  dhection. 
When  the  train  had  retraced  its  way  thirty  miles  to  Char- 
lottesville, he  showed  himself,  laughing,  to  his  keepers,  and 
they,  from  that  moment,  had  no  further  suspicion  as  to  his 
character.  He  invited  them  to  a  hotel,  gave  them  supper  and 
lodging,  discussed  with  them  the  propriety  of  going  back 
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to  Staunton,  or  on  to  Richmond,  and  influenced  them  to 
proceed. 

The  route  they  now  pursued  took  them  through  Lynchburg, 
and  brought  them  into  Richmond  on  the  Danville  road.  The 
guards  received  a  receipt  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoner, 
shook  hands  with  him  cordially,  wished  him  his  freedom,  and 
left  him  standing  alone  at  the  door  of  the  Provost  Marshal's 
office.  As  the  marshal  was  much  engaged,  and  had  given 
him  only  a  careless  glance,  Harter  determined  to  dispose  of 
himself,  accordingly  he  went  to  a  hotel  and  enjoyed  a  com- 
fortable nigjit, 

"  Here's  the  very  man  we  are  looking  for ! "  exclaimed  the 
neglectful  officer,  as  Harter,  the  next  morning,  entered  his 
office,  with  an  indifferent  air.  "What  does  this  mean  sir?" 
"What?"  asked  Harter,  innocently,  though  he  could  not  but 
know  that  soldiers  had  been  looking  for  him  all  night;  "  I'm 
not  under  arrest  now,  am  I?"  "  Certainly  you  are!"  was  the 
indignant  reply.  "  Why,  I  didn't  know  it,"  said  Harter,  "  you 
must  really  excuse  me." 

His  simple  surprise  put  the  Provost  Marshal  in  a  good 
humor,  and,  after  a  little  friendly  conversation,  during  which 
he  read  Mr.  Whitcomb's  letter  to  Captain  Avis,  he  sent  the 
prisoner  to  General  Winder. 

At  the  close  of  a  rigid  examination,  in  which  Harter  uttered 
no  word  of  falsehood,  Winder  asked,  "  Young  man,  what 
assurance  have  I  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say?"  "You 
have  nothing  but  my  word,  General,"  said  the  spy,  "unless 
you  will  let  me  go  to  work."  General  Winder  looked  hard 
into  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner,  and  seemed  to  weigh  the  tones 
of  his  soft,  shallow  voice.  Harter  did  not  wince  under  the 
scrutiny,  and  Winder,  still  looking  at  him,  and  speaking  slowly 
as  if  not  quite  assured,  said,  "  You  may  have  the  liberty  of 
the  city,  while  I  make  further  inquiry." 

The  city  was  full  of  exultation  over  the  withdrawal  of 
McClellan's  humbled  and  disappointed  army.  Personal 
griefs  were  lost  in  the  public  joy.  All  the  inspiriting  sounds 
of  war  constantly  rang  along  the  streets,  as  troops  day  and 
night  passed  through  on  their  way  to  reinforce  General 
Jackson. 
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At  this  time  occurred  the  execution  of  Wheeler,  a  Union 
spy,  who  was  betrayed  by  the  confession  of  his  dying  com- 
rade, a  Catholic,  to  a  Confederate  officer  disguised  as  a  priest. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  was  on  the  lookout  for  enemies 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  Harter,  while  he  was  much  on  the 
streets,  prudently  kept  aloof  from  intercourse  with  the  citi- 
zens. He  was  full  of  anxiety ;  the  time  allowed  him  by  Sigel 
was  slipping  by,  and  every  hour  increased  the  vast  force  which 
threatened  Pope's  front.  Three  times  he  petitioned  General 
Winder  for  a  pass  to  Charlottesville.  After  eight  days  in 
E-ichmond,  he  received  a  pass,  and  set  out,  ostensibly  in  search 
of  railroad  employment,  really  on  his  return.  General  Lee 
and  other  prominent  officers  were  on  the  same  train.  They 
stopped  at  Gordonsville,  where  General  Jackson  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  was  encamped,  and  Harter  stopped 
at  the  same  place. 

The  next  morning,  August  16th,  the  army  took  up  the  line 
of  march  to  the  Rapidan.  Harter,  as  if  fired  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  sight  of  the  grand  array,  went  to  General  A.  P.  Hill 
and  offered  his  services  as  scout.  General  Hill  complimented 
the  applicant  for  preferring  the  dangers  which  beset  the  scout 
to  the  lucrative  security  of  the  railroad  engineer,  and  prom- 
ised to  get  him  a  horse,  giving  him  meantime  permission  to 
ride  in  an  ambulance. 

The  Confederate  army,  shielded  from  the  view  of  the  Union 
outposts  by  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rapidan,  marched  almost  to  Raccoon  ford,  and  en- 
camped under  Clark's  hill.     No  fires  were  made. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  not  a  wheel  was  turned;  stillness- 
prevailed  through  the  army;  the  vast  multitude  seemed 
imbued  with  the  devotional  spirit  of  General  Jackson.  He,, 
however,  attended  to  such  business  as  he  considered  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  the  spy,  with  his  eyes  shut,  lay  in  a. 
clump  of  low  cedars,  three  officers  of  high  rank  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  the  empty  ambulance, 
which  was  near.  One,  with  long,  light  hair  curling  on  his- 
shoulders  "  like  the  ringlets  of  a  great,  big  girl,"  he  recognized 
as  General  Hill.  Another  he  heard  addressed  as  General 
38 
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Taliaferro.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  third  convinced 
the  spy  that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  General  Jackson. 

The  Generals  spread  out  maps,  and  in  low  tones  talked  of 
movements  to  be  commenced  the  next  day.  Harter  gathered 
that  Longstreet  wasto  cross  the  Rapidan  some  distance  above 
Pope's  right,  and  get  round  to  his  rear,  while  Lee  and  Jack- 
son were  to  attack  the  Union  front.  The  Generals  seemed 
united  in  their  belief  that  Pope's  forces  would  be  captured  or 
scattered  after  suffering  a  total  defeat,  and  that  the  way  to 
Washington  would  then  be  open,  as  certainly  would  be  the 
case. 

Barter's  budget  was  now  full,  and  his  anxiety  was  intol- 
erable, but  his  mind  could  suggest  no  feasible  plan  of  escape. 
Early  Monday  morning  he  went  up  on  Clark's  mountain  to 
get  a  view  of  the  situation ;  there  he  found  many  Confederate 
officers  with  their  glasses  examining  the  approaches  to  the 
Union  army.  He  went  back,  and  entered  a  farm  house  for 
his  breakfast.  While  he  sat  here,  pickets  came  running  in, 
hatless  and  breathless,  with  the  intelligence  that  a  troop  of 
Pope's  cavalry  had  surprised  them,  and  had  captured  several 
of  a  signal  corps  on  Clark's  mountain. 

General  Jackson  sent  two  regiments  to  the  right  and  left 
to  surround  the  cavalry.  Harter,  unnoticed  in  the  excitement, 
followed  the  right  hand  regiment,  until  he  was  beyond  obser- 
vation, when  he  stole  into  the  woods  and  cautiously  made  his 
way  to  the  river  bank.  He  left  his  coat  on  the  ground,  and, 
with  his  boots  swung  round  his  neck,  swam  the  Rapidan.  He 
entered  the  Union  lines  without  any  difficulty,  and  went  to 
the  tent  of  General  Buford,  who  recognized  him,  and  sent 
him,  dripping  as  he  was,  to  General  Pope.  Barely  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  he  left  Jackson's  camp. 

McDowell  and  Reno  listened  calmly  as  he  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Confederate  army,  and  related  what  he  had  over- 
heard of  the  Confederate  plans.  General  Pope  was  much 
excited.  "  I  did  not  know  there  was  an  armed  Rebel  this  side 
of  Gordon sville,"  he  exclaimed.  Harter  was  subjected  to  an 
examination,  during  which  he  showed  his  pass  from  the  War 
Department  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Whitcomb's  letter,  and  a  late 
Rebel  paper.     His  intelligence  was  confirmed  by  a  letter, 
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written  by  General  Lee  at  Gordonsville,  August  15th,  to 
General  Stuart,  and  taken  from  the  person  of  a  prisoner  cap- 
tured by  a  skirmishing  company  of  cavalry. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  time  was  lost  by  General  Pope 
in  ordering  a  backward  movement,  but  before  detailing  the 
retreat,  the  following  letters,  which  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Harter's  story,  are  inserted. 

Letter  from  Franz  Sigel,  Major  General  commanding  first 
corps  of  Army  of  the  Potomac: 

"Near  Fort  DeKalb. 
To  ivhom  it  may  concern : 

This  is  to  certify  that  Thomas  O.  Harter,  Sergeant  in  com- 
pany A,  First  regiment  Indiana  volunteer  cavalry,  was,  on 
the  21st  day  of  July  last,  employed  by  me  to  go  on  a  secret 
mission.  Furnished  with  a  citizen's  outfit,  together  with 
horse  and  bridle,  he  left  my  quarters  at  Sperryville  on  the 
above  mentioned  day,  with  instructions  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  lines  via  Staunton,  Charlottesville,  Stannardsville 
and  Gordonsville,  and,  if  possible,  to  report  to  me  within 
three  weeks. 

On  the  18th  day  of  August  he  reported  at  my  headquar- 
ters, on  the  Robertson  river,  near  the  Rapidan,  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing  i^pon  us  in  great  force,  where  he  was  encamped, 
the  names  of  the  general  officers  commanding,  the  probable 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  contemplated  plan  of  attack. 
Subsequent  information  substantiated  the  correctness  of  Ser- 
geant Harter's  statements. 

The  information  being  communicated  to  General  Pope,  he 
was  thereby  enabled  to  take  such  measures  as  he  deemed 
necessary  and  prudent  for  the  protection  of  his  army. 

I  would,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Thomas  O. 
Harter,  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
General  Government."  (Signed.) 

Second  letter  from  General  Sigel: 
"Near  Fort  DeKalb,  Virginia,  September  17, 1862. 
Hon.  John  P.  Usher: 

Dear  Sir — Sergeant  Thomas  O.  Harter  has  requested  me 
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to  address  you  a  note,  and  mention  therein  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  our  army  by  the  information  furnished  by 
him.  I  have  already  given  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  have  only  to  add  that,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
Harter  at  our  headquarters  on  the  Rapidan,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  with  a  full  account  of  the  plans  and  designs  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  stated  to  General  Pope,  enabling  him  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded 
for  the  protection  of  his  array,  we  should  have  labored  under 
much  disadvantage.  I  had  sent  Harter  out  on  the  21st  of 
July  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  such  information  as  would 
be  useful  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  confidence  I  reposed 
in  him." 

Letter  from  General  McDowell: 

Washington,  October  22,  1862, 

"  On  the  18th  of  last  August,  being  in  company  with  Major 
General  Pope  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Reno,  not  far 
from  the  Rapidan,  at  Raccoon  ford,  a  person,  representing 
himself  as  a  spy  sent  out  by  Major  General  Sigel,  came  to 
General  Pope,  and  represented  himself  as  having  just  come 
from  the  enemy's  lines ;  that  he  had  been  through  their  army^ 
the  larger  part  of  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
river,  in  our  front,  behind  a  mountain  ridge* running  parallel 
with  the  river;  that  this  army  was  on  the  point  of  marching, 
had  their  teams  ready  to  hitch  up,  and  were  evidently  to 
move  at  an  early  moment  to  turn  our  left.  The  information 
as  to  the  condition,  position  and  force  of  the  enemy  induced 
General  Pope  to  order  his  own  army  to  retreat  immediately 
behind  the  Rappahannock.  The  information,  given  at  the 
time  above  stated,  proved  to  be  correct,  and  was  of  the  high- 
est importance,  as  it  enabled  us  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the 
enemy  to  get  between  us  and  the  forces  coming  to  join  us  by 
way  of  Fredericksburg  and  Manassas.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
name  of  the  man  who  gave  us  the  information,  nor  do  I  think 
I  should  now  recognize  him." 

General  Pope  was  no  sooner  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
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spy's  report,  than  he  gave  orders  for  retreat  behind  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Rappahannock.  By  means  of  railway  and  wagon 
train,  horse  and  foot,  it  commenced  that  very  hour,  and  on  the 
20th  was  entirely  effected,  in  spite  of  burning  suns  and  chill- 
ing dews;  of  crowded  roads  and  choked  up  streams;  of 
the  burden  to  each  man  of  sixty  pounds,  which  was  the  weight 
of  the  equipments  of  a  soldier  in  the  Eastern  army;  of  fre- 
quent halts,  three  minutes  or  three  hours  long,  always  uncer- 
tain ;  of  dust  and  thirst  and  haste,  and  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

In  his  new  position,  General  Pope  had  the  short  range  of 
the  Bull  Run  mountains  on  his  right,  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria railroad  on  his  left  and  rear,  and  the  river  on  his  front, 
which  was  six  or  eight  miles  in  extent.  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
through  which  the  Manassas  railroad  passes,  is  not  difficult 
of  defence,  for,  though  it  allows  the  crooked  passage  of  a 
creek,  a  turnpike  and  a  railroad,  its  north  side  is  almost  inac- 
cessible to  the  foot  of  man,  while  the  face  of  the  southern 
rock  scarcely  affords  on  its  smooth  surface  foothold  to  a  cling- 
ing plant;  but,  unfortunately,  the  mountains  are  accessible  in 
two  other  places.  On  the  railroad  are  the  stations  of  Manas- 
sas Junction,  Bristow,  Catlett's,  Warrenton  Junction,  Beals- 
ton,  and,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river,  Rappahannock. 
The  river  is  long,  and  in  low  water  can  be  forded  in  fifty 
places,  yet  it  is  often  impassable,  as,  in  the  somewhat  exag- 
gerated language  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  heavy  dew  causes  a 
freshet. 

At  every  ford  and  at  every  bridge,  General  Lee  tried  to 
cross.  On  Pope's  right  Sigel  met  him,  on  his  centre  McDow- 
ell, and  on  his  left  Banks  and  Reno.  Brigades,  divisions  and 
corps  were  hurried  from  point  to  point  as  danger  threatened. 
On  the  21st  Sigel  went  down  towards  the  railroad  to  the 
assistance  of  McDowell;  on  the  23d  he  hastened  back  to 
Sulphur  Spring,  followed  by  McDowell,  Banks  and  Reno. 
Artillery,  crowning  each  height  and  commanding  each  bridge, 
was  almost  constantly  in  play.  On  the  mornings  of  the  22d 
and  23d  the  Sixteenth  Indiana  battery  was  the  first  in  action. 
On  the  23d  it  stood  in  a  group  of  pines,  while  they  were 
shorn  by  the  enemy,  and  poured  its  fire  until  every  gun  of  six- 
teen on  the  opposite  height  was  silenced  and  withdrawn. 
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When  Sigel  started  up  the  river  to  prevent  the  crossing  of 
the  enemy  near  Sulphur  Spring,  General  IVIilroy  was  in  the 
rear  of  his  corps,  but  gaining  a  direct  road,  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral was  soon  in  the  advance.  He  crossed  a  bridge  on  sleep- 
ers, from  which  the  Rebels  had  torn  the  planks,  and  drove  the 
enemy  beyond  a  second  stream;  but  there  he  found  himself 
in  a  "  hornet's  nest.  As  if  by  magic,  the  woods  and  hills 
were  alive  with  the  enemy;  the  deserted  batteries  were  sud- 
denly manned,  and  a  semi-circle  of  guns,  nearly  a  mile  round, 
poured  a  steady  stream  of  shell  and  canister  on  the  bridge." 
Federal  batteries  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  under  shelter 
of  their  fire  IVIilroy  recrossed  the  sti*eam,  and  rejoined  his 
command. 

Neither  vigilance  nor  valor,  nor  both  together,  availed.  The 
Confederates  gained  Pope's  rear.  First  General  Stuart,  with 
his  cavalry,  found  his  way  round  to  Catlett's  station,  where 
he  burned  wagons,  captured  horses,  stole  clothing  and  took 
prisoner  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  Next,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  with  all  his  men,  came  through  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  before  Pope  had  been  able  to  get  a  force  in  its  front, 
and  marched  unopposed  to  Manassas  and  Bristow  stations, 
where  they  did  not  stint  their  enjoyment  of  the  vast  Federal 
stores  collected  at  both  places,  and  where  they  also  tore  up 
the  railroad,  and  destroyed  the  rolling  stock. 

During  seven  days,  in  which  Pope  with  his  single  strength 
held  off  the  mighty  force  of  Lee,  he  almost  hourly  entreated 
Halleck  for  reinforcements,  and  Halleck,  in  his  turn,  urged 
McClellan  to  hasten  to  the  field.  At  last  the  troops  from  the 
peninsula  began  to  dribble  into  the  Army  of  Virginia;  but 
they  reached  the  field  unprepared  for  service.  Heintzelman's 
corps  arrived  at  Warrenton  Junction  without  artillery,  with- 
out wagons,  without  even  horses  for  the  general  and  field 
officers,  and  with  only  four  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man. 
The  corps  of  Porter  had  a  very  small  supply  of  provisions,  and 
but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man. 

The  Third  Indiana  cavalry  was  daily  required  to  furnish 
escorts  and  guides  to  the  arriving  troops ;  it  also  furnished 
details  for  picket  duty.  The  Twentieth  Indiana,  as  soon  as 
it  arrived,  was  placed  at  Rappahannock  station  on  guard. 
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Near  Bristow  station  General  Hooker  came  in  contact 
with  General  Ewell's  division  of  Jackson's  corps,  and  routed 
it  after  a  sharp  battle.  General  Kearney  hastened  to  the 
ground,  joined  Hooker,  and,  with  him,  followed  the  Confed- 
erates through  Centreville  and  along  the  Warrenton  turnpike. 

On  the  28th  the  two  armies  were  oddly  mixed  together. 
Longstreet's  corps,  nearing  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  Rickett's 
division  guarding  the  gap,  faced  each  other  with  very  few 
intervening  miles.  King's  division,  Gibbon's  brigade  in 
advance,  and  Jackson's  corps  were  rapidly  moving,  the  one 
west,  the  other  east,  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  while  Heint- 
zelman  was  in  the  rear  of  Jackson,  and  hastening  after  him. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  armies  were  similar  in  several 
respects.  Jackson  was  cut  off  from  Lee ;  Pope  was  cut  off 
from  Washington.  Longstreet's  troops  were  hungry ;  Pope's 
army  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Sigel  was  heard  to  say,  "A  biscuit 
is  worth  more  to  us  now  than  a  bayonet."  Jackson  was 
dependent  on  Longstreet's  promptness  and  good  faith ;  Pope's 
chief  hope  was  in  McClellan. 

About  sunset  sudden  and  sharp  artillery  firing,  having  the 
exact  range  of  his  brigade,  informed  Gibbon  of  the  proximity 
of  the  enemy.  He  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  move  up 
and  storm  the  battery.  Tearing  down  a  fence  in  their  front, 
they  moved  a  few  hundred  feet  through  woods,  and  up  a  slope. 
Doubleday's  brigade  was  not  slow  to  follow.  The  Nineteenth 
Indiana,  now  first  in  battle,  had  Gibbon's  left.  "  The  com- 
manders of  companies  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  When  the  ranks  were  thinned  out 
by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy,  they  were  closed  up  with  as 
much  promptness  as  if  on  drill."  Major  May  was  wounded 
and  crept  into  a  thicket  to  avoid  the  tramp  of  fighting  men. 
The  Confederates  brought  a  battery  to  their  right  and  threat- 
ened Meredith  with  an  enfilading  fire ;  but  before  it  was  in 
action  companies  B  and  G  wheeled  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  regiment  and  forced  it  back.  Scarcely  was  this 
success  achieved,  when  a  large  force  of  infantry  appeared  on 
the  left,  and  Meredith  in  turn  withdrew  a  few  yards;  but  his 
horse  was  shot,  and  falling  upon  him,  forced  him  to  leave  the 
field.     Lieutenant- Colonel  Bachman  assumed  command,  and 
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directed  the  regiment  with  gallantry  and  skill,  maintaining 
the  second  line  until,  at  night,  the  enemy  ceased  firing.  The 
battle  lasted  scarcely  an  hour,  yet  more  than  one-third  of  the 
troops  engaged  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  great  slaughter  is  accounted  for  by  the  closeness  of  the 
lines.  During  some  movements,  they  were  within  easy  speak- 
ing distance.  A  Lieutenant,  with  a  few  men,  standing  on 
the  left  to  give  notice  of  any  attempt  at  flanking,  saw  in  the 
dark  a  body  of  soldiers  move  up  towards  the  Rebel  lines. 
"Who  goes  there?"  he  asked.  " Twenty-Fourth  Virginia," 
was  the  reply.  "All  right.  Pass  Twenty-Fourth  Virginia," 
said  he,  with  a  presence  of  mind  which  saved  him  and  his 
men  from  capture. 

Several  hours  were  spent  in  looking  up  the  wounded,  and 
carrying  them  out  of  the  forest  to  a  temporary  hospital,  yet  all, 
as  it  was  afterwards  discovered  with  grief,  were  not  found. 

The  Nineteenth  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  killed 
and  wounded,  and  thirty-three  missing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Jackson's  right  rested  above 
and  near  the  village  of  Groveton,  which  is  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike,  his  left  on  the  old  battle-field  of  Manassas  and  near 
Sudley  Springs.  Sigel,  with  Schurz  on  his  right,  Schenck  on 
his  left,  and  Milroy  on  his  centre,  advanced  towards  him  at 
dawn.  Near  Young's  creek,  JVIilroy  and  Schenck,  leaving 
their  men  at  breakfast,  reconnoitred  five  hundred  yards  in 
advance,  and,  discovering  sharpshooters  concealed  in  a  wood, 
called  up  a  battery  and  chased  them  out.  The  corps  advanced 
Y\dth  skirmishers  deployed,  and  almost  reached  Jackson's  main 
force,  which  was  securely  posted  behind  a  railroad  embank- 
ment. Here  a  vehement  artillery  and  infantry  contest  lasted 
four  hours.  At  length  Sigel's  corps  fell  back,  Milroy  being 
the  last  to  withdraw. 

Heintzelman  was  early  in  position.  Kearney  held  his  right 
wing,  and  Robinson,  partly  in  line,  partly  in  support,  had 
Kearney's  right.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Robinson  was  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Sigel.  He  drove  forward  several  hundred  yards, 
but  Sigel  being  forced  back,  he  was  left  in  front  of  all  others, 
with  both  flanks  in  air,  and  could  advance  no  further.  In 
this  exposed  position  his  men  fired  and  hacked  away  with  the 
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same  valor  which  marked  their  career  on  the  peninsula. 
Colonel  Brown  fell  at  the  hand  of  a  sharpshooter.  He  spoke 
no  word  after  the  bullet  struck  him,  but  he  needed  no  confes- 
sion nor  preparation,  for  his  peace  was  already  made  with 
God. 

x\t  five  o'clock  General  Kearney  brought  up  reinforcements; 
other  troops  followed,  and  soon  the  enemy's  left  was  doubled 
back  upon  his  centre. 

Suddenly  a  sharp,  quick  fire  announced  a  fresh  and  firm 
division  of  the  enemy.  Ricketts,  having  been  Ihreatened  in 
the  rear  by  a  Confederate  force  which  had  found  its  way  over 
the  mountains,  had  retreated,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
rapid  advance  of  Longstreet  through  Thoroughfare  Gap.  The 
enemy,  however,  was  not  able  to  gain  the  ground  he  had  lost, 
and  the  day  closed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  battle 
in  the  possession  of  our  army. 

In  the  morning  paroled  prisoners  brought  the  report  that 
the  Confederates  were  retreating,  and  their  report  was  con- 
firmed by  skirmishers.  An  exulting  messenger  departed  with 
the  blessed  tidings  to  Washington.  Not  only  Pope,  McDow- 
ell, who  was  modest  and  cautious,  announced  to  the  Cabinet, 
"We  have  gained  a  decided  victory." 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  General  Pope  was  convinced 
that  the  enemy,  instead  of  retreating,  was  concentrating  before 
him,  and  in  more  than  double  the  force  of  the  previous  day. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  persuaded  that  General  McClellan, 
instead  of  seconding  him,  was  withholding  food,  forage  and 
troops.  It  was  with  much  anxiety,  therefore,  and  in  no  little 
bitterness  of  feeling,  that  he  made  arrangements  for  a  des- 
perate battle.  His  line  was  in  the  form  of  a  bent  bow,  the 
convex  side  toward  the  enemy,  and  Porter,  who  had  hitherto 
quietly  but  resolutely  avoided  obedience  to  orders,  was  placed 
in  the  centre,  where  he  must  either  fight  or  run.  Heintzel- 
man,  Reno  and  McDowell  had  the  bent  sides  of  the  bow. 
Si  "-el,  at  first  in  the  rear  of  Porter,  afterwards  moved  to  his 
front  and  left.  A  few  of  McDowell's  troops,  among  which 
was  the  Seventh  Indiana,  had  the  extreme  right.  Hooker  and 
Kearney  had  the  chief  part  of  the  right  line.  Pope's  batteries 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  on  high,  advantageous  ground. 
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General  Banks,  with  his  command,  covered  the  extreme  left, 
in  order  to  keep  off  reinforcements  for  the  enemy,  and  to  be 
used  as  a  reserve. 

General  Lee's  line  bent  inward,  and  stretched  at  least  five 
miles,  from  Sudley  Springs  on  Bull  Run,  beyond  the  Manassas 
railroad.  The  centre,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  artillery, 
was  on  a  commanding  height,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
Groveton.  Longstreet  had  the  right  wing,  Jackson  the  left, 
behind  the  railroad  embankment,  which  had  protected  him 
the  previous  day. 

Artillery  firing  and  skirmishing  occupied  the  day  until  four 
o'clock,  when  Porter  moved  towards  the  Confederate  centre. 
He  quickly  and  confusedly  fell  back,  but  recovered  and  made 
a  brave  stand.  The  hostile  wings  now  swung  together,  and 
the  two  armies  wrestled  in  awful  battle,  while  the  undulations 
of  the  plain  aud  even  the  light  of  day  were  hid  by  dust  and 
smoke.  Jackson's  powerful  corps,  with  all  Jackson's  power- 
ful energy,  pounded  Hooker  and  Kearney.  They  did  not 
break  nor  bend,  and  the  best  and  bravest  regiment  there  was 
no  better  nor  braver  than  the  Twentieth  Indiana,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheeler.  One  in  three  of 
Kearney's  men  fell;  none  surrendered,  and  not  a  foot  of  ground 
was  given  to  the  enemy. 

The  left  and  centre  were  gradually  forced  back.  A  long 
time  Milroy  held  his  ground,  first  with  his  own  brigade,  then 
troops  he  gathered  up  and  held  while  his  men  went  back 
for  ammunition.  His  patched  up  line  grew  thin,  and  he  gal- 
loped to  McDowell  for  reinforcements.  With  these  he  main- 
tained his  position  until  night  stilled  the  tumult,  and  stopped 
the  commotion  of  the  battle.  He  then  turned  back  in  search 
of  his  brigade,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
test in  the  morning.  What  was  his  astonishment  to  find  that 
all  the  troops  near  him  had  withdrawn.  Where  he  expected 
to  see  thousands  he  found  not  a  soldier.  He  went  on  and  on 
in  painful,  bewildering  doubt  and  uncertainty.  At  last  he 
met  with  General  Sigel,  and  learned  that  the  army  had  been 
ordered  to  retreat  across  Bull  Run  to  Centreville.  One  moment 
he  was  overcome  with  a  terrible  grief;  the  death-knell  of  our 
glorious  Government  sounded  above  the  murmur  of  flying 
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troops,  the  rumble  and  roll  of  artillery  and  wagon  trains.  But 
a  leader  cannot  despair,  and  shaking  off  paralyzing  thought, 
General  Mih-oy  hastened  to  the  further  side  of  Bull  Run,  and 
stood  in  the  darkness  from  ten  until  midnight,  calling  to  his 
men  as  they  crossed  the  bridge,  and  gathering  them  together. 

While  thousands  and  thousands  of  troops,  bewildered  by 
the  loss  or  the  neglect  of  their  officers,  wandered  about  with- 
out aim  or  rest,  Milroy's  brigade  was  refreshed  with  coffee,  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  and  the  kind  companionship  of  their  com- 
mander. 

The  falling  back  of  the  left  and  centre  forced  the  right  to 
retreat,  and  bleeding  and  faint,  their  best  men  dead  or  help- 
less, Kearney's  and  Hooker's  corps  reached  Bull  Run  near 
midnight.  The  Seventh  Indiana,  far  on  the  right,  and  closely 
pressed  by  infantry,  lost  its  color-bearer  and  many  more,  and 
in  the  end  was  cut  off  from  its  brigade.  Following  a  round- 
about road,  it  came  upon  a  hospital,  Yind  joined  a  force 
which  there  relieved  Robinson's  brigade.  "What  force  is 
that?"  the  officers  demanded  of  troops  which,  in  the  darkness, 
were  seen  close  in  their  front.  "  Sturgis'  brigade,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Show  your  colors!"  was  now  the  demand,  but  the 
colors  could  not  be  distinguished,  and  the  enemy,  for  such  the 
new  troops  proved,  fired  a  volley.  The  Seventh  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  but  few  were  wounded,  although  Colonel  Gavin 
was  of  the  number.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  Sturgis'  bri- 
gade fell  back. 

General  Gibson,  General  Kearney  and  General  Reno  were 
assigned  to  the  rear  guard.  The  Nineteenth  Indiana,  which, 
with  all  of  Gibbon's  brigade,  remained  in  McDowell's  front 
line  until  it  was  flanked  right  and  left,  and  supported  on  the 
retreat  a  battery  which  repeatedly  checked  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  crossed  the  bridge  while  the  engineers  were  cutting 
away  its  supports. 

"Franlvlin  with  his  corps  had  arrived  at  Centreville,  six 
miles  in  the  rear.  Sumner  was  four  miles  behind  Franklin. 
These  fresh  troops  could  be  brought  on  the  field  in  the  morn- 
ing in  time  to  renew  the  action,  but  starvation  stared  both 
men  and  horses  in  the  face,  and,  broken  and  exhausted  as 
they  were,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  bear  hunger  also." 
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In  these  words  General  Pope  explains  the  necessity  for 
retreat. 

Many  of  the  wounded  dragged  themselves  from  the  battle- 
field ;  many  were  carried  by  their  comrades  in  blankets ;  many 
were  moved  in  vehicles  sent  from  Washington ;  but  thousands 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  Rebel  surgeons,  who,  four  days 
afterwards,  had  not  been  near  them  for  want  of  time. 

The  dead  covered  the  ground,  especially  in  front  of  Jack- 
son's position;  and,  says  Pollard,  the  Southern  historian, 
"  There  was  not  a  dead  Yankee  in  all  that  broad  field  who 
had  not  been  stripped  of  his  shoes  and  stocking, — and,  in 
numerous  cases,  been  left  as  naked  as  the  hour  he  was  born." 

The  Confederates  discovered  Major  May,  of  the  Nineteenth 
Indiana,  eight  days  after  he  fell.  He  was  still  in  the  thicket 
to  which  he  crept  for  shelter  from  artillery  wheels  and  horses, 
and  the  tramp  of  hurrying  men.  Who  can  know  the  eternity 
of  pain  that  gallant,  good  man  suffered, — in  solitude  while  in 
the  midst  of  swarming  thousands,  in  silence  while  the  crash 
of  meeting  armies  shook  the  ground ;  with  no  hand  to  wipe 
away  the  death  dews,  no  tender  voice  to  soothe  the  dull,  cold 
ear,  while  wife  and  lisping  babe  loved  and  prayed  for  him ; 
with  thirst  unquenched,  and  tortured  head  unpillowed;  and 
sun,  rain  and  wind  playing  with  his  helplessness?  He  was 
carried  dying  to  a  hospital,  where,  under  a  Rebel  flag,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

The  Union  army,  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  lost 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men. 

General  Lee  hastened  to  gain  the  right  of  the  Federal 
forces,  in  order  to  cut  off"  their  retreat  to  Washington,  but  he 
was  met  and  baflled  at  every  turn.  At  Chantilly,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Centreville,  a  short  but  warm  engagement 
resulted  in  the  death  of  General  Kearney.  September  1st 
Banks  fell  back  from  Bristow  station,  Burnside  retreated  from 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  troops  holding  Aquia  creek  aban- 
doned that  point.  On  the  3d  the  Union  army  was  within  the 
fortifications  of  Washington,  and,  in  the  words  of  Pollard, 
"  The  long  harassed  soil  of  Virginia  was  cleared  of  the  foot- 
steps of  the  invader." 

The  hardships  of  Pope's  campaign  were  borne  by  the  sol- 
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diers  v/ith  soldierly  patience.  A  private  in  the  Seventh  writes 
from  a  hospital :  "  The  only  complaint  among  the  convalescent 
boys  is  that  they  can't  get  enough  to  eat.  We  have  not  had 
anything  since  yesterday  morning,  but  a  little  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  bread  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Yet,  if  I  was  well 
and  at  home,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  hardships  of 
camp  life  as  I  am  now,  I  don't  believe  anything  could  keep 
me  at  home  while  our  country  is  in  such  a  condition." 

Harrison  Mullen  of  the  Thnteenth,  having  been  discharged 
on  account  of  his  feet,  which  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  march 
to  Port  Republic,  found  himself,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months, 
able  to  march  again.  He  re-enlisted,  and  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  severely  wounded. 

This  man  had  seven  brothers  in  the  army,  and  a  few  miles 
west  of  Indianapolis  he  had  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  not 
less  brave  than  her  sons.  Many  a  long  day  that  gray-hau-ed 
woman  sat  by  her  deserted  fireside,  waiting  tidings  from  the 
East,  the  South  and  the  West ;  and  often  she  was  sick  with 
fear  and  anxiety,  but  she  never  regretted  that  her  boys  had 
gone  to  fight  for  their  countiy,  and  she  never  failed  to  rebuke 
with  stern  indignation  the  Southern  sympathizer  who  dared 
express  his  opinions  in  her  presence. 

A.  J.  Buckles,  of  the  Nineteenth,  at  that  time  a  boy,  scarcely 
sixteen  years  old,  writes  the  following: 

"For  several  days  we  had  had  nothing  but  green  corn  to 
eat,  and  we  were  glad  when,  on  the  28th,  as  we  were  resting 
on  the  Warrenton  pike,  an  ox  was  killed,  but  before  the  beef 
was  issued  we  were  ordered  to  march.  Many  of  us  cut  off 
chunks  and  ate  them  warm  and  raw  as  they  were. 

"In  the  battle  of  Gainesville  I  received  a  flesh  wound 
through  the  right  thigh,  about  three  inches  above  where  my 
leg  has  since  been  amputated.  I  went  to  the  rear,  where  they 
were  dressing  the  wounded,  and  at  sun-up  found  myself  a 
prisoner,  together  with  a  gi-eat  many  other  wounded,  but  I 
hobbled  through  the  woods  to  a  ravine,  from  which  I  slipped 
out  to  our  lines.  Our  troops  were  then  falling  back  to  a  new 
position,  and  I  had  to  use  every  exertion  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  until  I  came  to  an  ambulance.  At  a  field  hospital  my 
wound  was  dressed  again,  and  I  rested  until  the  next  day, 
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when  the  army  again  fell  back.  As  the  ambulances  were  all 
out  on  the  field,  I  started  once  more  on  foot.  Night  overtook 
me,  and  I  slept  on  the  banks  of  Bull  Run,  under  a  drenching 
rain.  In  the  morning  I  pursued  my  way  with  great  difficulty 
to  Centreville.  From  there  I  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, where  I  was  obliged  to  stay  until  December." 

This  simple  narrative  is  the  story  of  many  thousands.  The 
country  from  Bull  Run  to  "Washington  was  covered  with  the 
wounded  crawling  towards  safety,  and  with  the  soldiers  of 
two  beaten  armies.  Dark  days  had  come  before,  but  never 
one  so  dark.  Not  even  in  the  West  was  there  now  a  streak 
of  light. 

They  who  saw  President  Lincoln  describe  him  as  a  haggard, 
hopeless  man,  weighed  down  as  if  he  bore  the  burden  of  a 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  BRAGG. 

Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Corinth,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
began  a  march,  which  embraced  the  extremes  of  heat,  drouth, 
dust,  haste  and  toil,  of  cold,  storm,  mud  and  slowness.  It 
led  down  to  a  region  where  a  cup  of  cold  water  was  grudg- 
ingly given  to  "  Vandal  invaders,"  and  a  young  onion  was 
sold  at  enormous  price,  and  up  to  a  district  where  the  costliest 
food  and  drink  were  pressed  to  the  lips  of  welcome  deliverers. 
It  comprised  in  its  course  long  stretches  of  miles  and  of  days, 
in  which  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  neither  made  nor 
received  hostile  demonstrations;  and  it  was  marked  by  some 
of  the  sharpest  skirmishes  and  two  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war. 

This  extraordinary  march  divided  itself  into  three  parts, 
each  about  two  months  long.  The  first  extended  from  Corinth 
to  Huntsville,  and  neighboring  points  in  northern  Alabama 
and  southern  Tennessee,  and  had  for  its  object  the  acquisition 
of  Chattanooga,  that  failing,  its  endeavor  was  the  protection 
of  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  possession  of  the  Charleston 
and  Memphis  railroad.  The  second  division  of  the  march 
continued  from  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  Cumberland 
mountains  to  the  Ohio,  and  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Buell's 
main  army  to  keep  Bragg  out  of  Kentucky,  and  after  his 
entrance  to  prevent  his  march  through  the  State,  while  on  the 
part  of  his  left  wing  it  was  merely  an  escape  from  the  cooped 
up  fastness  in  Cumberland  Gap.  In  the  events  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  march  large  numbers  of  new  troops 
were  engaged.  The  third,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  spurs  of  the 
Cumberland  and  back  to  Middle  Tennessee,  was  undertaken 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Bragg  from  Kentucky. 

The  Indiana  troops,  engaged  in  the  first  division  of  the 
march,  were  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty^ 
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Ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-First,  Thu-ty- Second,  Thirty-Sixth, 
Thirty-Ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-Fom-th,  Fifty-Fkst,  Fifty- 
Seventh  and  Fifty-Eighth  infantry  regiments,  with  the  Second 
cavalry,  and  the  four  western  companies,  G,  H,  I  and  K,  of 
the  Third  cavalry.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Twenty- 
Second,  Thirty-Fifth,  Thirty- Seventh,  Thirty-Eighth  and 
Forty- Second  were  in  the  march  to  the  Ohio,  while  the  Fif- 
tieth, Sixtieth,  Sixty- Seventh,  Sixty-Eighth  and  Eighty-Ninth, 
also  the  Twelfth,  Sixteenth,  Fifty-Fifth,  Sixty- Sixth,  Sixty- 
Ninth  and  Seventy-First  were  engaged  in  the  effort  to  drive 
the  Confederates  back.  In  the  pursuit  from  Louisville  to  the 
Cumberland  mountains  were  engaged,  over  and  above  nearly 
all  the  preceding  regiments,  the  Sixty-Fifth,  Seventy- Sec- 
ond, Seventy-Third,  Seventy- Fourth,  Seventy- Ninth,  Eigh- 
tieth, Eighty- First  and  Eighty-Sixth.  Nearly  all  the  Indiana 
batteries  yet  organized  were  enlisted  in  this  chase. 

Notice  of  the  organization  of  the  new  volunteers  who  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  became  involved  in  the  whkl  of 
events  in  Kentucky  is  deferred  to  a  succeeding  chapter,  while 
in  the  present  merely  such  things  as  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  are  mentioned. 

June  11th  General  Buell  left  Corinth  to  march  to  Chatta- 
nooga. During  the  march  the  weather  was  sultry  and  dry, 
and  the  army  was  enveloped  in  a  vast  cloud  of  fine  dust. 
When  the  country  was  not  miserably  poor,  as  in  northern 
Mississippi,  its  fertility  was  of  little  advantage,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  jealous  of  the  shadow  of  occasion  for 
offense  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  frequently  so  hostile  that 
if  a  man  was  left  behind,  or  if  he  strayed  away  from  the 
army,  he  was  almost  sure  to  lose  his  life. 

Somewhere  in  Alabama  a  citizen,  one  evening,  made  appli- 
cation in  the  camp  of  Mc Cook's  division,  for  his  horse.  The 
Adjutant- General  gave  him  an  order,  but  added,  "  You  must 
go  with  us  to  the  next  encampment,  as  we  start  too  early  to 
give  you  time  to  look  for  the  animal  in  the  morning,  and  if 
we  send  a  man  back  with  it,  your  brother  or  son  might  be 
hidden  in  the  woods  to  shoot  him."  The  man  assented,  and 
he  trudged  along  with  the  troops  all  day,  getting  his  horse  in 
the  evening. 
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A  day's  march  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  of  irregular 
length,  but  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles.  During 
long  halts  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tions were  usually  made,  and  in  consequence  the  troops  had 
little  rest.  The  following  notes,  taken  from  the  diary  of  a 
private  in  the  Fifty-Eighth,  show  the  rate  of  movement : 

July  5. — We  crossed  the  river  at  Tuscumbia,  and  marched 
a  mile, 

July  14. — We  marched  twenty-eight  miles. 

July  15. — We  marched  twenty-one  miles. 

July  16. — We  started  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  m.arched 
twenty  miles. 

July  17. — Fifty  men  were  worn  out  and  fell  behind.  We 
were  very  anxious  about  them,  but  they  escaped  guerrillas 
and  reached  camp  safe. 

July  20. — This  is  the  tenth  Sunday  we  have  marched. 

When  General  Buell  left  Corinth,  General  Bragg  left 
Tupello.  He  beat  Buell  to  Chattanooga,  and  when  the  latter 
made  his  appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
Confederate  army  was  strongly  established. 

General  Bragg  divided  his  force  into  three  corps,  under 
Pollc,  Hardee  and  Kirby  Smith.  He  retained  the  fn-st  and 
second  at  Chattanooga,  and  sent  the  third  to  Knoxville  to 
watch  Buell's  left.  General  Morgan's  division. 

General  Buell  established  his  quarters  at  Huntsville,  He 
administered  affairs  in  the  conquered  region  in  what  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Southerners  as  a  delicate,  gentlemanly  and 
chivalrous  manner.  Their  friends  in  the  North  observed  his 
course  also  with  admiration.  The  American  Annual  Cijdo- 
pccdia  says :  "  Depredations  by  soldiers  were  stopped,  disci- 
pline restored  and  order  established,"  which  means  that  in 
less  than  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  General  Buell  at  Hunts- 
ville, nearly  every,  negro  who,  in  return  for  labor  or  informa- 
tion, had  found  shelter  and  protection  in  Mitchell's  division, 
and  had  received  the  assurance  from  Mitchell  that  this  pro 
tection  should  be  continued,  was  basely  and  meanly  given  up 
to  his  master ;  that  secessionists  in  search  of  runaway  slaves 
were  allowed  to  go  freely  through  all  the  encampments,  noth- 
ing being  required  of  them  except  that  they  should  identify 
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their  property;  that  returned  members  of  the  Confederate 
army  were  treated  with  attention  and  respect ;  that  rich  men 
who  loudly  protested  no  circumstances  would  ever  induce 
them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  hated  government 
of  the  United  States,  obtained  guards  for  their  property,  and 
that  the  Union  soldiers,  though  frequently  reduced  to  half  and 
quarter  rations  by  the  destruction  of  the  communications  of 
the  army,  were  forced  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  the  abun- 
dant necessaries  of  life. 

Many  subordinate  officers,  even  of  the  regular  army,  were 
watchful  over  the  smallest  interests  of  the  men,  and  they 
avoided  and  evaded,  to  every  extent  that  was  possible,  obe- 
dience to  Buell's  hard  requirements.  The  affection  which 
began  on  the  hot  soil  of  the  battle-field  was  in  many  cases, 
strengthened  or  developed  by  this  natural  though  sometimes- 
unex}>ected  consideration.  Even  General  Nelson  was  unwill- 
ing to  see  ills  men  imposed  on.  The  truth  of  the  following- 
amusing  story,  which  early  found  its  way  into  print,  is  testi- 
fied to  by  Indianians  in  Nelson's  division : 

"The  General  bates  peddlers,  and  there  are  many  that 
come  about  the  camp,  selling  hoe-cakes,  pies,  milk,  &c.,  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Cracker-fed  soldiers  are  free  with  their 
money;  they  will  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  an  article,  if 
they  want  it.  The  other  day  the  General  came  across  a  ped- 
dler, selling  something  that  he  called  pies^  not  the  delicious 
kind  of  pies  that  our  mothers  make, — the  very  thought  of 
Avhich  even  now  makes  me  homesick, — but  an  indigestible 
combination  of  flattened  dough  and  woolly  peaches,  minus 
sugar,  minus  spice,  minus  everything  that  is-  good — any  one 
of  which  the  General  swore  would  kill  a  hyena.  '  What  do 
you  charge  for  those  pies  ? '  roared  he.  '  Fifty  cents  a  piece/ 
responded  the  pieman.  'Fifty  cents  a  piece  for  such  pies!'' 
was  the  reply.  '  Now,  you  infernal  swindling  pirate,  I  want 
you  to  go  to  work  and  cram  every  one  of  those  pies  down 
you  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will  let  you — double-quick,  you  vil- 
lain!' Expostulations,  appeals  or  promises  were  of  no  avail, 
and  the  peddler  was  forced,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
soldiers  to  'down'  a  half  dozen  of  his  own  pies,  all  he  had 
left,    '  Now,'  said  the  General,  looking  at  the  fellow  after  he 
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had  finished  his  repast,  and  who  stood  as  death-like  as  the 
doctor  who  took  his  own  medicine,  '  leave,  and  if  ever  I  catch 
you  back  here  again  swindling  my  men,  Vll  hang  you! '  The 
man  departed." 

In  the  course  of  time  General  Buell  modified  his  policy, 
allowing  foraging  parties  under  properly  appointed  officers, 
requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  return  for  a  slave,  and 
sometimes  even  permitting  negroes  to  be  employed  on  for- 
tifications. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  a  number  of 
promotions  occurred  among  Indiana  officers.  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden, Colonel  Willich  and  Colonel  Cruft  were  all  commis- 
sioned Brigadier  Generals,  and  were  succeeded  respectively 
by  Captain  Baldwin,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Von  Trebra  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Osborn.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blake  be- 
came commanding  officer  of  the  Ninth,  in  place  of  Colonel 
Moody,  who  was  transferred  to  the  regular  army.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gaziay  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Seventh, 
was  dismissed  and  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hull. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Buell  became  commander  of  the  Fifty- 
Eighth,  on  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Carr,  whom  the  regi- 
ment lost  with  regret,  testifying  that  "he  was  a  brave  soldier, 
and  a  kind  officer,  and  that  he  always  treated  his  men  with 
respect." 

Other  changes  more  remotely  affected  the  regiments.  Rous- 
seau succeeded  Mitchell,  who  was  removed.  McCook  was 
made  a  Major  General,  and  given  a  command,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  old  division  and  parts  of  Rousseau's  and  Crit- 
tenden's. General  Johnson  took  command  of  the  second 
division. 

The  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  not  concentrated  about  Hunts- 
villc,  but  was  divided  among  many  points,  and,  being  depen- 
dent on  Louisville  for  provisions  and  munitions,  it  guarded 
long  routes  of  travel.  Many  brigades  and  regiments  were  im 
almost  constant  activity.  Colonel  Grose's  regiment,  the- 
Thirty-Sixth,  whose  movements  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative, reached  Athens  on  the  first  of  July,  and  rested' 
there  a  few  days;  after  which  it  went  to  Pulaski,  then  to 
Nashville,  thence  by  rail  to  Murfreesboro.  which  had  beeit 
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captured  by  Forrest,  and  which  it  assisted  in  retaking.  Shortly 
afterward  it  advanced  to  McMinnville,  forty  miles  east,  then 
to  Sparta  in  the  mountains,  back  to  McJVIinnville,  and  on  to 
Murfreesboro  for  supplies.  Two  miles  east  of  Woodbury  it 
was  attacked  by  General  Forest's  cavalry,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Twenty- Third  Kentucky,  it  repulsed  and 
routed,  with  but  few  men  tvounded,  while  about  thirty  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

The  activity  of  guerrillas  formed  the  occasion  for  this  state 
of  movement  and  watchfulness.  Leadbetter,  Scott,  Wheeler, 
Forrest  and  Morgan  led  roving  bands  in  search  of  conscripts, 
to  tear  up  railroads,  and  to  make  depredations  on  the  property 
of  Union  men  and  of  the  Government.  They  were  brave, 
of  course,  but  they  relied  chiefly  on  surprise,  galloping  half 
the  night,  to  apply  the  torch  at  midnight,  or  to  attack  a 
sleeping  camp  at  daylight. 

General  Dumont,  the  commandant  at  Nashville,  scoured 
the  country  in  hot  and  skilful  pursuit,  and  more  than  once  had 
the  chief  of  the  guerrillas  almost  within  his  grasp.  One  night 
in  May,  while  Morgan  and  his  band  were  sleeping  at  Leb- 
anon, where  they  had  captured  a  small  detachment  of  Federal 
soldiers,  Dumont  surrounded  them,  and  took  prisoner  or  killed 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  but  Morgan  was  hard  to  hold,  and 
with  a  number  of  his  men  he  cut  his  way  out  and  escaped, 
after  a  running  fight  of  eighteen  miles.  Dumont's  health, 
unfortunately,  was  extremely  poor,  and  shortly  after  this  occur- 
rence, he  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  sick  leave. 

The  last  of  June,  John  Morgan  joined  Kirby  Smith  in  East 
Tennessee,  but  July  4th,  with  nine  hundi-ed  men,  as  bold  and 
hardy  as  himself,  he  scaled  the  mountains  again,  determined 
to  traverse  Kentucky  in  search  of  recruits,  horses  and  arms. 
A  telegraph  operator  rode  with  him  in  advance,  and  by  attach- 
ing a  pocket  instrument  to  the  wire,  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  positions,  plans  and  movements  of  the  Union  forces, 
which  he  theli,  by  false  orders,  scattered,  or  concentrated  on 
useless  expeditions. 

Encourged  by  the  advent  of  these  gay  and  gallant  cavaliers, 
well  described  as  "the  finest  kind  of  chivalry,  fiery-eyed,  long- 
haired, and  swearing  vengeance  on  abolitionists  with  a  swing 
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of  their  revolvers,"  and  emulous  of  their  black-mail  deeds,  a 
a  gang  of  bad  young  men,  calling  themselves  Morgan's  guer- 
rillas, robbed  Henderson,  and  another  crew  crossed  the  Ohio, 
and  committed  depredations  in  the  little  town  of  Newburg, 
Indiana. 

Meantime  Morgan  jauntily  pursued  his  way,  and  reached 
Knoxville  with  twelve  hundred  men,  after  an  absence  of 
twentry-four  days.  He  boasted  that  he  had  traveled  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns,  destroying 
all  the  Government  property  in  them,  had  dispersed  fifteen 
hundred  home-guards,  and  paroled  nearly  twelve  hundred  reg- 
ular troops. 

While  John  IMorgan  was  enjoying  Kentucky,  his  coadju- 
tors continued  their  depredations  in  Tennessee,  although  not 
having  so  clear  a  field,  their  excursions  were  more  hmited, 
more  cautious  and  less  successful.  In  his  capture  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  Forrest  took  nearly  two  thousand  troops.  None, 
however,  were  Indianians,  except  General  Crittenden,  who, 
having  arrived  only  the  night  before,  had  not  yet  assumed 
command,  and  was  sleeping  at  a  hotel. 

In  accordance  with  the  Confederate  plan  of  making  a  gen- 
eral advance  into  the  free  States  in  August,  and  capturing 
the  chief  cities  of  the  North,  General  Bragg  moved,  from 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  about  the  20th  of  the  month. 
With  the  two  corps  he  had  retained  at  Chattanooga,  he 
crossed  the  Tenneseee  at  Harrison. 

McCook  started  towards  the  East  as  if  to  meet  him,  but 
after  dragging  his  heavy  artillery  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains at  a  more  southern  point  than  that  reached  by  the  Con- 
federates, he  took  a  last  look  towards  Chattanooga,  turned 
round  and  marched  back  to  Battle  Creek,  General  Bragg, 
meanwhile,  moving  swiftly  on  his  unobstructed  way  towards 
Dunlap. 

The  first  stage  of  General  Buell's  march  was  now  ended, 
and  he  made  haste  to  enter  upon  the  second  by  concentrating 
his  stores  and  his  forces  at  Stevenson,  Decherd  and  McMinn- 
ville,  and  turning  the  face  of  his  army  towards  the  North. 

One  or  two  smart  skirmishes  with  Bragg's  left,  which  was 
advanced  to  reconnoitre,  took  place  near  McMinnvillc,  but 
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no  other  approach  to  the  Union  army  was  made  by  the  enemy, 
though  Buell  looked  for  Mm  at  Murfreesboro,  and  expected 
to  meet  him  at  Nashville.  Leaving  at  the  latter  place  a  small 
garrison,  in  which  was  included  the  Thirty- Seventh  Lidiana, 
General  Buell  moved  on,  still  with  the  expectation  of  a  battle, 
which  would  keep  the  Confederates  out  of  Kentucky.  His 
army  comprised  about  forty  thousand  effective  men,  including 
the  division  of  General  J.  C.  Davis,  about  five  thousand 
strong,  which  was  united  with  it  at  NashvUle. 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Lidiana,  which  joined  the  march  at 
McMmnville,  was  full,  having  been  completed  by  the  Sixty- 
Fu'st.  It  was  in  fine  condition,  and  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Mullen,  an  efficient  and  popular  officer. 

The  last  of  August  John  Morgan,  who  briskly  scom-ed  the 
country  far  in  advance  of  the  Confederate  army,  captured  a 
small  Federal  force  at  Gallatm,  pushed  forward  to  the  Nash- 
ville raikoad,  and,  by  destroying  the  track,  cut  ofi"  the  supplies 
of  Buell's  army.  Returning  to  Gallatin,  he  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  was  resting,  when  he  was  warned  of  the  near 
and  rapid  approach  of  General  Johnson,  with  a  force  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  from  the  Second  Indiana,  Fom-th  and  Fifth 
Kentucky  and  Seventh  Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after  sunrise 
the  two  forces  met.  Success,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  inchne 
to  Johnson,  but  a  causeless  panic  seized  some  of  his  men, 
and  spread  until  half  the  number  fled.  He  withdrew  the 
remainder  of  his  force,  and  as  he  was  not  pursued  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  with  a  request  for  permission  to  bury  his  dead.  The 
request  was  refused,  and  as  he  declined  to  surrender,  the  fight 
was  renewed  with  such  of  his  force  as  had  remained  steady, 
the  Fifth  Kentucky  and  Second  Indiana.  In  less  than  a  half 
hour  it  was  ended  by  the  capture  of  a  part  of  Johnson's  force, 
and  the  ffight  of  the  remainder. 

A  detachment  of  twenty  men,  belonging  to  the  Fiftieth 
Indiana,  v^^hile  in  a  stockade  near  Edgefield  Junction,  repulsed 
Morgan's  band  three  times  dtiring  a  three  hours'  fight.  Mor- 
gan's adjutant  and  seven  privates  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  eighteen  others  were  wounded.  Captain  Atkisson  was 
the  commander  of  the  gallant  little  garrison. 

A  march  could  not  be  less  disturbed  than  was  that  of  the 
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main  body  of  the  Union  army.  The  sun  was  hot,  the  roads 
were  dusty ;  subsistence  was  confined  to  green  corn,  and  fresh 
be€^f  without  salt;  shoes  waxed  old,  and  fell  to  pieces,  while 
blistered  feet  pressed  the  burning  ground;  yet  it  was  only 
when  Bragg  was  far  ahead  that  the  march  was  hurried;  when 
the  sirioke  of  the  Confederate  camp-fires  was  visible  Buell 
rested,  or  crawled  along  at  the  slowest  rate. 

The  fortifications  near  Mumfordsville  were  defended  by 
the  Sixty-Seventh  and  Eighty- Ninth  Indiana,  two  companies 
of  the  Seventy- Fourth,  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  battery,  under 
Lieutenant  Mason,  Thirty-Thh-d  Kentucky,  one  company  of 
Kentucky  cavalry,  and  one  of  the  Eighteenth  regulars.  To 
these  were  added  two  hundred  and  four  recruits  for  the  Sev- 
enteenth regiment,  under  Colonel  Wilder,  who,  on  his  retm-n 
to  BueJl's  -army,  wa.s  here  stopped  by  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

Sunday  morning,  September  14th,  General  Chalmers 
attacked  the  pickets  in  the  woods  south  of  the  river,  di-ovo 
them  back,  and  assaulted  the  main  redoubt,  which  was  on 
the  western  side  of  the  fortifications.  He  was  repulsed,  and 
fie  discontinued  the  attack  in  this  quarter,  only,  however,  to 
fall  in  larger  force  aiid  with  greater  impetuosity  on  the  eastern 
redoubt.  He  was  met  firmly,  and  an  exceedingly  fierce  struggle 
followed,  during  which  Major  Abbett,  of  the  Sixty- Seventh, 
sprang  on  the  parapet,  and,  with  sabre  in  one  hand  and  hat 
an  the  other,  exhorted  the  men  to  stand  to  the  work.  More 
than  a  hundred  bullets  pierced  the  flag  above  him,  eleven 
struck  the  flag-staff",  and  one  entered  the  gallant  officer's 
fieart.  He  fell,  but  not  a  step  was  gained  by  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  Mason  kept  his  battery  steadily  firing,  and  the 
men  were  worthy  of  their  fallen  leader. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  demand  for  surrender  was  received. 
Colonel  Wilder  returned  an  assurance  that  he  would  try  to 
defend  his  position,  and  that  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
do  so,  as  he  was  now  receiving  reinforcements.  Knowing 
that  Buell  was  near,  and  having  informed  him  of  his  condi- 
iion,  the  commanding  officer  confidently  expected  assistance 
from  him. 

The  reinforcements  to  which  he  referred  consisted  of  sls 
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companies  of  the  Fiftieth  Indiana,  and  one  company  of  the 
Seventy-Eighth,  attached  to  the  Fiftieth  for  duty,  in  all  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  men.  They  left  the  railroad  track  where 
Confederate  cavalry  had  torn  it  up,  and  managed  to  escape 
the  notice  of  a  force  which  was  on  guard  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  waded  the  water,  and  entered  the  intrenchmcnts 
shortly  after  sunrise. 

Skirmisliing,  with  work  on  the  intrenchments,  occupied 
Monday.  At  night  Colonel  Owen  arrived  from  Lebanon 
with  the  Sixtieth  and  a  part  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  Indiana^ 
one  company  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Kentucky  and  a  battery 
of  six  pieces. 

Tuesday  morning  the  enemy  forced  back  part  of  the  Fif- 
tieth, which  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  under  cover  of  the 
wooda  gained  the  west  of  the  line.  After  several  hom-s  of 
desultory  firing,  another  demand  for  surrender  was  made. 
Colonel  Wilder  carried  back  the  reply,  which  was  a  refusal, 
but  he  was  convinced,  when  he  saw  the  force  of  the  enemy^ 
that  further  resistance  would  be  useless,  and  advised  Colonel 
Dunham,  who,  as  the  ranking  ofhcer,  was  now  in  command, 
to  that  effect. 

Colonel  Dunham  telegraphed  to  Louisville,  but  received  no 
other  reply  than  an  order  to  turn  the  command  over  to  Wilder. 
A  council  of  war,  already  called  by  Dunham,  was  held.  It 
was  stated  that  no  help  could  coitie  from  Louisville,  that  none 
would  come  from  Buell,  that  ammunition  was  lunited,  that 
the  troops  were  fatigued,  that  General  Bragg's  whole  army 
was  in  front,  and  that  the  hills  north  of  ]\Iunfordsville  com- 
manded the  intrenchments  and  were  accessible  to  the  enemy. 
In  consequence  of  these  facts  it  was  determined  to  surrender- 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  with  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying,  the  Union  troops  marched  out  of  the  intrenchments, 
gave  then*  parole,  and  on  the  next  day  marched  to  Bow^Hng 
Green,  where  Buell  was  idly  lying. 

The  Confederate  anny  leisurely  moved  on  towards  Louis- 
ville, but  unexpectedly  turned  from  the  dkect  course,  and 
stopped  at  Bardstown,  while  the  Union  army  marched  into 
the  city,  the  foremost  troops  entering  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber.    The  troops  were  affected  by  the  grateful  enthusiasm  »f 
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their  reception,  nevertheless  they  were  dissatisfied.  They 
considered  Buell  "the  most  stupendous  failure  on  record." 
Twice  Bragg  had  escaped  them,  and  now  they  could  scarcely 
tell  whether  they  were  the  pursued  or  the  pursuers.  More- 
over, Indiana  was  just  across  the  river,  and  only  a  few  miles, 
it  might  be  a  few  hours,  were  between  them  and  the  homes 
for  which  they  pined  when  they  were  away  down  in  Alabama. 
Copperheads  with  silver  tongues  praised  the  taste  of  forbidden 
fruit,  and  in  three  days  seven  thousand  men  deserted.  An- 
other most  sad  occurrence  added  to  the  excitement  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  General  Nelson  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
General  Davis  in  retaliation  for  a  personal  insult. 

It  is  time  now  to  give  some  account  of  General  Bragg's 
right  wing,  which  crossed  the  Cumberland  mountains  at  the 
same  time  the  left  and  centre  commenced  the  march.  Gen- 
eral Smith  rested  a  few  days  at  Cumberland  Ford,  completely 
shutting  off  all  access  to  the  gap.  On  his  way  to  Lexington 
he  captured  the  Union  supply  trains.  His  appearance  pro- 
duced immense  alarm,  and  Kentucky  authorities  dispatched 
to  neighboring  States  entreaties  for  troops,  raw,  undisciplined 
troops,  if  they  could  have  no  other.  The  manner  in  which 
Indiana  responded  is  narrated  in  the  following  article  from 
the  Indianapolis  Journal^  of  August  21,  1862: 

WHAT    INDIANA    HAS    DONE. 

To-day  Indiana  will  have  in  Kentucky  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  men  of  the  new  levy.  All  but  two  of  the  thirteen 
full  regiments,  numbering  one  thousand  and  forty  men  each, 
and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  regiment,  were  gone  by  midnight 
last  night,  and  the  other  two  will  leave  to-day.  Fourteen 
thousand  men  have  been  organized,  equipped  and  sent  to  the 
field  in  four  days.  We  don't  believe  this  promptness  has  been 
equaled  in  any  emergency  by  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
news  of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  reached  Governor  Morton 
on  Sunday.  The  necessity  for  a  speedy  and  strong  accumu- 
lation of  forces  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Rebel  advance  was 
obvious.  Ohio  had  been  applied  to,  but,  in  spite  of  her 
gigantic  etTorts,  could  not  be  ready  with  any  effective  force 
for  a  week.     Illinois,  like  Ohio,  was  straining  every  nerve, 
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and  pushing  forward  preparations  with  most  commendable 
speed,  but  she  could  not  send  any  men  immediately.  The 
Rebels  had  cut  off  our  army  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  were 
advancing  with  alarming  speed.  Men  must  be  thrown  in  to 
resist  them,  or  the  war  would  be  transferred  to  our  own  bor- 
der. Governor  Morton  determined  that  the  men  should  be 
sent.  Enough  of  our  regiments  were  full  to  furnish  them, 
but  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  State,  unorganized,  un- 
disciplined and  unarmed.  One,  the  Seventieth,  had  been 
sent  away  a  few  days  before,  but  the  remainder  were  totally 
unprepared  to  move.  They  were  to  be  collected  together, 
uniformed,  equipped,  armed,  ofiicered,  paid  and  transported 
to  the  field.  The  money  to  pay  them  was  not  on  hand,  and 
had  to  be  obtained  of  our  banks.  Equipments  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  had  to  be  supplied.  The  transportation  for  such 
an  immense  influx  of  men  had  to  be  arranged.  Everything 
had  to  be  done  that  w^as  necessary  to  change  men  just  out 
of  their  shops  and  off  their  farms  into  soldiers,  and  put  them 
into  the  field.  And  all  this  had  to  be  done  for  a  large  army 
of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men  in  four  days.  It  was  a  task 
for  a  giant,  but  happily  there  were  gigantic  energies  at  the 
head  of  the  government  to  undertake  it.  Since  Monday 
morning  this  really  formidable  army,  as  large  as  that  with 
which  General  Scott  marched  upon  Mexico,  has  been  col- 
lected from  their  many  rendezvous,  organized,  paid,  fully  pre- 
pared, and  sent  to  the  field.  Our  sister  States,  though  moving 
fully  up  to  the  vigorous  action  of  the  past,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  send  out  a  single  regiment.  Indiana  has  met  the 
crisis  alone,  and  we  trust  so  met  it  that  the  peril  has  been 
stayed  till  the  vast  legions  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  can  be  hurried 
to  her  aid. 

General  Nelson,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  the  North,  was 
placed  in  command  in  Central  Kentucky,  and  hastened  to 
Lexington,  where  he  attempted  to  give  military  instruction 
to  the  new  troops.  He  was  exceedingly  harsh  and  impatient, 
and  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the  men  nothing  but  to  hate 
him,  when  Kirby  Smith's  rapid  approach  demanded  his  imme- 
diate attention. 
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On  the  23d  of  August  he  sent  from  Lexington  the  Twelfth 
and  Sixty-Sixth  Indiana  regiments  and  the  Ninety-Fifth  Ohio 
to  join  Colonel  Metcalfe,  who,  with  six  hundred  Kentucky 
cavalry  and  a  Tennessee  infantry  regiment,  was  at  the  foot 
of  Big  Hill,  forty  miles  southeast. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  warmest  of  August  days,  and  the 
new  troops,  wearied  by  the  unaccustomed  tramp,  were  pre- 
paring to  bivouac  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  when  a  courier  hastily  announced  Colonel  Metcalfe's 
immediate  need  of  reinforcements  to  resist  an  attack  of  Kirby 
Smith's  advance.  The  sun  was  still  high,  but  the  men  took 
up  their  knapsacks  and  their  guns,  and  resumed  their  march 
with  a  round  of  hearty  cheers.  Near  the  little  town  of  Rich- 
mond, twenty-five  miles  from  Lexington,  they  met  many  of 
Metcalfe's  horsemen,  who,  to  use  Nelson's  language,  had 
"turned  tail  and  fled  like  a  pack  of  cowards"  at  the  onset.of 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Link,  who  was  in  advance,  could  not 
induce  them  to  get  out  of.  the  road  until  he  ordered  company 
A,  of  his  regiment,  to  charge  bayonets  on  them. 

South  of  Richmond  the  three  regiments  formed  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  rear  of  their  artillery,  and  waited,  with  that 
anxious  desire  only  new  troops  feel,  for  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  He  did  not  appear,  however,  and  almost  a  week 
passed  without  further  hostile  demonstrations.  In  that  time 
nearly  five  more  regiments  arrived,  and  two  brigades  were 
formed.  One,  composed  of  the  Sixteenth,  Fifty- Fifth,  Sixty- 
Ninth  and  Seventy-First  Indiana,  was  put  under  the  command 
of  General  Manson;  the  other,  consisting  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Sixty-Sixth  Indiana,  Eighteenth  Kentucky  and  Ninety-Fifth 
Ohio,  was  given  to  General  Cruft.  One  half  of  the  Fifty- 
Fifth  was  kept  at  different  points  guarding  bridges.  The 
great  length  of  the  picket  line  it  was  necessary  to  maintain, 
and  the  number  required  on  scouting  expeditions,  which,  how- 
ever, were  never  distant,  with  the  confusion  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  new  encampments,  occupied  so  much  time  or 
so  many  men,  that  little  opportunity  was  afforded  for  military 
instruction ;  in  consequence  the  few  days  of  respite  w^ere  of 
little  advantage. 

Meantime  the  Confederate  rear  came  up,  and  Kirby  Smith 
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concentrated  his  forces,  and  informed  himself,  by  means  of 
his  citizen  friends,  who  were  numerous  and  zealous,  of  the 
condition  and  strength  of  the  little  Union  army.  Before  noon 
of  Friday,  the  29th,  he  moved  forward  in  strong  force,  and 
drove  back  Metcalfe's  cavalry,  posted  six  miles  south  of  Rich- 
mond, and  a  line  of  infantry  pickets,  who  were  chiefly  from 
the  Sixteenth  Indiana,  and  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wolfe. 

General  Manson  immediately  sent  a  courier  to  Lexington 
to  inform  Nelson.  He  then,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  posi- 
tion which  would  command  the  approaches,  moved  his  brigade, 
with  a  battery  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Lamphere,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  towards  the  south.  Discovering  a  troop 
of  cavali*y  a  half  mile  east  of  the  road,  he  stopped  untU 
Lamphere  turned  his  guns  upon  it  and  dispersed  it.  Moving 
on  then  a  mile  further,  he  took  possession  of  a  ridge,  and 
arranged  his  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  with  artillery  protecting 
each  flank.  Manson's  artillerymen  were  chiefly  teamsters, 
train-guards  and  infantry  belonging  to  diiferent  regiments  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  cut  off  as  they  were  returning  with 
forage.  Thirty  were  from  the  Thirty- Third  Indiana.  After 
an  artillery  duel  of  an  hom-'s  duration  th6  enemy  retreated, 
with  the  loss  of  a  gun,  some  horses  and  some  prisoners. 

Still  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  Manson  moved  a  mile 
further,  to  a  little  group  of  houses  called  Rogersville,  where 
his  infantry  stopped,  while  the  cavalry  pursued  the  enemy  six 
or  eight  miles,  but  without  making  any  discovery  as  to  his 
numbers. 

The  troops  slept  on  their  arms.  They  were  ronsed  at  four 
and  placed  in  line  of  battle,  while  details  were  made  from 
each  company  to  prepare  coflee  and  to  fill  the  canteens  with 
fresh  water.  At  six  the  enemy  was  reported  advancing.  The 
brigade  moved  forward,  INIanson,  with  a  portion  of  the  Fifty- 
Fifth,  in  advance.  Half  a  mile  beyond  Rogersville,  the  skir- 
mishers met,  and  after  some  firing  the  Confederates  fell  back. 
General  Manson  selected  his  ground,  and  placed  his  troops,  the 
Fifty- Fifth  on  the  left  of  the  road,  behind  a  fence,  with  the 
artillery  on  its  left,  the  Sixty- Ninth  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the 
Seventy-First  in  the  rear  as  a  support  for  the  battery,  the 
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Sixteenth,  as  soon  as  it  came  up,  on  the  left  of  the  artillery, 
in  woods. 

The  opposing  forces  presented  an  amazing  contrast.  Gen- 
eral Smith  had  sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  who,  having  been 
in  the  array  since  the  war  began,  had  all  the  discipline  that 
could  result  from  drill,  marching,  exposure  and  battle.  They 
were  indeed  old  soldiers,  but  they  were  ragged,  dirty  and 
hungry. 

General  Manson  had  less  than  six  thousand  five  hundred, 
of  whom  not  more  than  three  thousand  were  yet  on  the  bat- 
tle-ground. They  had  been  in  the  service  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  days,  and  they  had  all  the  ignorance  and  awkwardness 
of  new  soldiers.  Their  equipments  were  of  course  all  bright 
and  new,  their  banners  unfaded  and  unstained.  That  such 
men  could  fight  through  a  long,  hot  August  day,  could  rally 
again  and  again  with  overwhelming  numbers  pouring  on  them 
is  a  marvel. 

Artillery  opened  the  battle,  and  for  an  hour  the  two  lines 
remained  stationery.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  gleaming 
of  arms  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek  revealed  the  beginning  of  a 
flank  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Seven  companies 
of  the  Sixty- Ninth  went  towards  the  left  to  meet  it,  while  the 
Seventy-First  marched  to  the  front,  both  regiments  moving 
through  a  storm  of  bullets.  The  Sixty-Ninth  sustained  the 
ordeal;  but  the  Seventy- First  was  disheartened  and  horror- 
struck  when  men  fell  on  every  hand,  when  Major  Conklin 
was  killed.  Colonel  Topping  was  mortally  wounded,  and  it 
was  left  without  a  field  officer. 

When  Colonel  Cruft  arrived  on  the  ground,  he  sent  his 
Ohio  regiment  to  the  right,  where  the  Sixty-Ninth  had  first 
stood.  It  was  immediately  ordered  to  take  a  battery,  which 
threatened  the  right  flank,  but  was  unable  to  perform  the  task, 
and  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  attempt.  Citizens, 
who,  with  a  dreadful  love  of  excitement,  had  followed  the 
army,  now  fled  with  outcries;  ambulance  drivers  caught  the 
alarm,  and  the  left  wing,  after  nearly  four  hours  of  battle,  fell 
back  towards  the  centre.  Disorder  prevailed.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  Eighteenth  Kentucky  reached  the  ground,  and 
coolly  forming  in  front  of  the  enemy,  prevented  immediate 
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pursuit.  The  Twelfth  and  Sixty- Sixth  Indiana  followed, 
marching  down  the  road  with  waving  banners,  and  pushing 
through  the  fugitives  with  steady  steps.  While  the  first  kept 
the  enemy  back,  General  Manson  rallied  his  men  round  the 
two  last;  but  he  continued  his  retreat  until  he  reached  the 
ground  where  he  had  skirmished  with  the  enemy  the  evening 
before.  Here  he  made  a  second  stand,  his  own  brigade  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  Cruft's  on  the  right,  artillery  and  cavalry 
in  the  rear  and  on  either  wing.  Corn-fields,  woods  and  fences 
protected  the  front.  The  line  was  scarcely  formed  when  the 
enemy  attacked  it  with  fury.  He  was  repulsed  by  the  left 
wing,  and  he  turned  all  his  force  against  the  right.  After  a 
terrific  struggle  he  succeeded  in  outflanking  Cruft.  A  retreat 
was  again  ordered,  and  all  was  again  in  confusion. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  sun's  rays  were  pitiless,  but  once 
more  the  Union  troops  endeavored  to  form.  The  new 
stand  was  taken  on  high  ground,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  Richmond.  Here,  while  rallying  the  brave  but  now 
broken  Kentucky  regiment,  Colonel  Linli  was  mortally 
wounded. 

General  Nelson  reached  the  ground  as  the  little  army  was 
gathering  up  its  last  energies.  He  knew  beforehand  that  a 
battle  could  only  result  in  disaster,  and  as  he  came  he  turned 
back  to  Lexington  all  the  wagons  on  the  road,  and  ordered 
out  of  Richmond  all  the  stores,  but  when  his  eyes  beheld  the 
disaster,  he  swore  and  stormed,  brandished  his  sword  and 
knocked  men  down  as  if  he  were  a  madman.  Balls  falling 
all  round  him  cooled  his  passion  at  length,  and  he  shouted, 
"  Come  on!  If  they  can't  hit  me,  they  can't  hit  a  barn  door  I 
I'll  show  you  how  to  whip  the  scamps!  Stand  only  a  little 
longer,  reinforcements  are  coming!" 

The  false  promise  cheered  the  fainting  troops,  and  they 
strove  to  stand  and  fight.  But  their  brave  spirits  could  not 
conquer  impossibilities,  and  in  thirty  minutes  after  Nelson's 
arrival,  they  were  routed.  The  General,  growling  v^ith  a 
bullet  in  his  thigh,  galloped  back  to  Lexington,  but  the  men 
did  not  get  off  so  well. 

With  a  rear-guard  formed  from  all  the  scattered  regiments, 
the  main  body  reached  a  point  two  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
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when  Confederate  cavalry  appeared  across  the  road  in  front. 
A  hundred  men,  rallied  by  General  Manson,  met  a  short 
success  in  scattering  the  horsemen,  but  ammunition  was  gone, 
wagons  were  jammed  together,  everything  was  in  confusion, 
and  continued  effort  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  every  man, 
therefore,  took  care  of  himself.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wolfe, 
of  the  Sixteenth,  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  cut  his  way 
out.  Many,  however,  got  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  sped 
straight  along  the  road,  and  many  more  escaped  through 
fields  and  woods  to  the  right  and  left. 

General  Manson,  flying  across  a  field,  tumbled  into  a  ravine, 
and  his  horse,  with  a  bullet  in  his  head,  rolled  on  him.  His 
capture  was  inevitable. 

During  the  night  fugitives  were  pursued  in  every  direction. 
The  next  day  two  thousand  were  paroled,  amidst  taunts  and 
jeers  from  dirty,  shirtless  Rebels.  They  endured  in  silence. 
In  killed  and  wounded  the  Twelfth  lost  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  including  its  commander.  Colonel  Link.  The 
Sixteenth  lost  two  hundred,  with  its  Lieutenant- Colonel,  Joel 
Wolfe.  The  Sixty-Ninth  lost  two  hundred  and  eighteen. 
The  Seventy- First,  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  among  them  its 
commanding  officer.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Topping,  and  its 
Major.  The  losses  of  the  Sixty- Sixth  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. They  were  probably  equal  to  the  Twelfth.  Two 
First  Lieutenants  in  the  Sixty- Sixth  were  killed. 

General  Manson  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  men: 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  rawness  of  the  troops,  there 
has  been  no  battle  during  the  war  where  more  bravery  was 
displayed  by  officers  and  men  than  in  the  four  battles  near 
Richmond." 

General  Cruft  stated  that  the  Indiana  troops  behaved  splen- 
didly, till  the  loss  of  officers  and  the  overpowering  strength 
of  the  Rebels  threw  them  into  disorder. 

Other  testimony  declares  they  were  thoroughly  brave  when 
in  position,  but  were  thrown  into  disorder  when  a  move  was 
attempted.  Some  of  the  movements,  however,  were  certainly 
made  with  much  coolness. 

Several  color-bearers  distinguished  themselves.  Eli  Randall, 
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of  the  Sixty-Ninth,  while  the  second  line  was  forming,  stood 
on  a  fence,  and,  waiving  a  flag  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy, 
cried,  "Rally,  boys!  Rally  to  the  colors  I"  When  the  third 
line  was  formed,  again  he  stood  with  his  barmer,  and  called 
for  its  defenders. 

B.  C.  Stillinger,  of  the  Sixteenth*  brought  off  his  banner, 
with  the  spear  head  shot  away,  and  eleven  holes  shot  through 
the  colors. 

The  regimental  flag  of  the  Twelfth  was  taken  from  the 
dead,  hand  of  young  Edwin  Lennox,  as  he  lay  on  the  field. 

The  responsibility  of  the  reverse  at  Richmond,  ascribed  by 
the  wounded  and  bereaved  State  of  Indiana  to  various  high 
oflicials,  and  anxiously  disclaimed  by  each  in  turn,  was  laid 
by  the  commander  of  the  department,  himself  a  Kentuckian, 
at  the  doors  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  shown  by 
the  following  telegram : 

Louisville,  September  1st,  1862. 
President  Lincoln : 

The  battle  near  Richmond  was  disastrous  to  us.  Six 
Indiana,  one  Kentucky  and  one  Ohio  regiment,  besides  some 
Kentucky  cavalry  w^ere  in  the  engagement.  Our  troops,  es- 
pecially the  Indianians,  fought  with  the  courage  and  gallant- 
ry of  veterans.  If  Ohio  and  Illinois  had  supported  Indiana, 
and  had  sent  their  troops  on,  the  issue  of  the  battle  would 
have  been  different.  Governor  Morton  has  sent  to  this  State, 
since  I  have  been  in  command  here,  over  twenty  thousand 
men.  If  other  States  had  done  as  well,  we  could  have  over- 
whelmed the  enemy.  I  deplore  the  loss  that  noble  Indiana 
has  sustained  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  important  to 
meet  the  enemy  before  he  reached  the  center  of  the  State,  or 
crossed  it,  and  Indiana,  appreciating  the  importance  of  it,  sent 
her  gallant  soldiers  to  meet  the  insolent  foe,  no  doubt  feeling 
that  they  would  be  supported  by  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
Lexington  is  reported  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

J.  T.  Boyle,  Brigadier- General. 

The  victorious  forces  of  Kirby  Smith  marched  on  to  Lex- 
ington, Paris,  Cynthiana,  and  still  further  north;  but  after 
approaching  and  threatening  Cincinnati,  they  retired,  and 
directed  their  course  to  Frankfort,  which  they  reached  about 
the  time  Bragg  arrived  at  Bardstown,  and  Buell  entered 
Louisville. 
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It  remains  to  follow  General  Morgan's  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  from  the  mountains,  before  returning  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Bragg.  During  one  month  the  division  was  shut  up 
in  the  gap,  and  employed  in  strengthening  the  fortifications, 
in  foraging  and  skirmishing.  The  skirmishing  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  nearly  five  hundred  Confederate  soldiers.  The 
foraging  was  limited  to  the  corn-fields  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  troops.  The  subsistence  consisted  of 
green  corn,  rice  and  beans.  The  men  had  nothing  to  replace 
their  worn  clothing,  and  as  the  mails  were  of  course  cut  off, 
no  news  penetrated  to  Cumberland  Gap,  except  distorted 
intelligence  from  prisoners,  or  from  Southern  papers  obtained 
on  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  According  to  such  information 
nearly  all  the  chief  cities  in  the  North  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
Southern  conquerors. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  affairs,  the  troops  received, 
with  indignation  and  regret,  orders  to  abandon  the  position. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  at  one  in  the  morning,  the 
Thirty-Third  Indiana,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
train  of  three  hundred  wagons,  commenced  the  movement 
At  eleven  at  night,  the  Forty-Ninth,  with  the  rest  of  the- 
division,  except  a  blockading  squad,  followed.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  left  a  mass  of  smoldering  ruins.  General  Mot- 
gan  ordered  all  who  were  unable  to  march  to  remain  behind, 
but  several  regimental  commanders  interceded  or  disobeyed, 
and  in  consequence  but  few  sick  were  deserted. 

The  march  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and' 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  which  is  poor  and' 
mountainous.  The  men  all  carried  graters  made  of  tin  plates, 
and  grated  corn  for  their  bread  and  mush.  Several  times 
they  marched  a  day  without  anything  to  eat.  Once  they 
were  thirty-six  hours  without  food  and  eighteen  hours  without 
water.  Confederate  cavalry  hovered  round,  destroying  mills 
and  grain,  blockading  the  narrow  road,  burning  bridges,  pick- 
ing up  hungry  soldiers,  and  sknmishing  daily.  At  Mt.  Ster- 
ling they  ceased  their  attentions,  and  from  that  point  the 
march  proceeded  unmolested. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  having  slept  nineteen  nights  without 
tents,  and  having  marched  seventeen  days  without  rations,  the 
40 
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tired  and  dusty,  but  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  soldiers  reached 
the  Ohio  river.  On  the  5th  they  crossed  the  river,  and  went  to 
Oak  Hill,  where  they  were  received  with  affectionate  and 
grateful  sympathy.  A  great  feast  was  made  for  them,  and 
their  wants,  which  were  many  and  various,  were  soon  all 
supplied. 

The  Forty-Ninth  went  to  the  Kanawha.  The  Thirty-Third 
was  sent  on  transports  down  the  Ohio,  but  arrived  at  Cov- 
ington too  late  to  take  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg. 

October  1st,  General  Buell,  with  his  army  newly  clothed 
and  equipped,  re-organized,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
many  thousand  new  troops,  commenced  a  slow  and  cautious 
movement  towards  the  southeast.  One  corps,  under  General 
Crittenden,  formed  the  right  wing,  another,  under  INIcCook, 
formed  the  left,  and  a  third,  under  General  Gilbert,  composed 
the  centre.  On  the  7th,  at  noon.  General  Gilbert  stopped 
three  miles  northwest  of  Perry  ville,  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  right  and  left  wings,  the  increased  warmth  of  the  skir- 
mishing having  convinced  him  that  he  was  close  upon  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy.  General  Buell,  who  accompanied  the 
centre  corps,  sent  messengers  to  Crittenden  and  McCook  to 
hasten  their  advance.  He  ordered  the  latter  to  march  at  three 
in  the  morning,  leaving  behind  all  teams,  except  ammunition 
wagons  and  ambulances,  to  advance  until  he  was  abreast  of 
Gilbert,  and  to  report  in  person  immediately  after  he  had 
formed  his  line  in  order  of  battle. 

It  was  half  past  two  in  the  morning  when  the  message 
was  received,  but  long  before  the  sun  was  up,  Rousseau's  and 
Jackson's  divisions  of  Mc Cook's  corps  were  on  the  march  to 
Perryville.  The  road  was  crooked  and  hilly;  the  dust  was 
excessive ;  water,  which  had  been  scarce  several  days,  now 
disappeared  altogether;  frequent  halts  were  made  to  wait  for 
the  report  of  scouts,  who  scoured  the  country  in  advance, 
and,  in  consequence  of  these  various  drawbacks,  McCook  did 
not  reach  the  ground  until  ten  o'clock,  and  was  not  able  to 
report  to  General  Buell  until  almost  twelve.  He  received 
an  intimation  from  the  commander-in-chief  that  there  would 
probably  be  no  battle,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  his  arrival, 
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and  the  non-arrival  of  Crittenden,  but  he  was  directed  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  to  Chaplin  river. 

General  Bragg,  however,  was  determined  to  give  Buell  a 
blow  before  the  separated  corps  could  be  brought  together, 
and  intelligence  from  Hardee  and  Polk,  who  brought  up  his 
rear,  recalled  him  from  Harrodsburg  for  that  purpose.  During 
the  night  of  the  7th,  his  outposts  hotly  contested  the  passage 
of  Gilbert's  advance  division,  Sheridan's,  over  Doctor's  creek, 
and  at  sunrise  they  made  an  effort  to  drive  Sheridan's  left 
from  a  height  which  it  had  gained  a  half  mile  or  more  in 
advance  of  the  position  of  the  evening  before,  but  they  were 
repulsed,  and  were  retreating  when  Mc Cook's  corps  appeared 
on  the  Maxville  road,  and  in  the  fields  and  woods  to  the  right 
of  the  road. 

Perryville,  around  which  the  two  armies  were  now  drawing 
together,  is  southwest  of  Harrodsburg,  south  of  Maxville, 
southeast  of  Springfield  and  east  of  Lebanon.  Bragg 
came  from  Harrodsburg,  McCook  from  Maxville,  Gilbert 
from  Springfield,  and  Crittenden  was  approaching  along  the 
Lebanon  turnpike,  having  gone  out  of  his  way  in  the  hope 
of  finding  water.  North  of  Perryville  are  Chaplin  Hills,  a 
range  of  irregular  and  stony  ridges,  among  which  winds  a 
fiver  of  the  same  name.  Springs  of  delicious  water  flow  from 
the  hills  between  the  stream  and  the  town,  but  none  are  on 
the  northern  side,  and  in  dry  weather  scarcely  a  single  tribu- 
tary flows  into  Chaplin  river  from  the  north.  Corn-fields  and 
woods  alternating  cover  the  hills.  The  corn  was  now  cut 
and  shocked,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  already  thinning, 
and  little,  except  the  brokenness  of  the  ground,  obstructed 
vision. 

General  Bragg,  on  his  arrival,  found  his  army  in  line  of 
battle  on  a  high,  convenient  position,  fronting  the  northwest, 
General  Hardee  with  the  left  wing,  two  divisions,  Buckner 
■and  Cheatham  the  centre,  each  ^^dth  a  division,  and  Ander- 
son, with  one  division,  on  the  right.  He  approved  the  arrange- 
ment, and  requested  General  Polk,  who  had  made  it,  to  retain 
command.  The  Confederate  Generals  made  all  haste  to  begin 
the  battle  before  Crittenden's  arrival,  and  before  Mc  Cook's 
division  was  fully  in  line. 
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As  if  to  further  their  views,  though  in  reality  to  find  water 
for  his  suffering  men,  General  Rousseau,  during  McCook'& 
absence,  advanced  his  division,  which  formed  the  right  of  the- 
corps,  towards  Chaplin  river.  He  had  not  moved  more  than 
eight  hundred  yards,  when  three  Confederate  batteries,  from 
a  concealed  position,  began  an  active  fire.  Rousseau  imme- 
diately ordered  the  batteries  of  Loomis,  Simonson  and  Harris 
to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  and  arranged  his  infantry  behind  them, 
placing  Colonel  Lytle's  brigade,  to  which  belonged  the  Forty- 
Second  and  Eighty-Eighth  Indiana,  on  his  right,  behind 
Loomis  and  Simonson ;  Colonel  Harris'  brigade,  which  in- 
cluded the  Thirty-Eighth  Indiana,  on  his  left,  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  Harris'  artillery. 

A  mile  in  the  rear  of  Rousseau  were  two  farm  houses,  one 
of  which  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Russell. 

General  Jackson's  line  commenced  near  Russell's  house, 
his  left  turning  back  to  the  rear  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  high  ground.  Parsons'  battery  was  in  his  front.  The 
division  was  composed  entirely  of  raw  troops.  It  included 
two  Indiana  regiments,  the  Eightieth  and  the  Hundred  and 
First.  The  latter  had  been  detailed  as  guard  to  a  train 
ordered  that  morning  to  Springfield,  and  did  not  participate 
in  the  action. 

Starkweather's  brigade,  having  been  separated  from  Rous- 
seau's division,  to  which  it  belonged,  did  not  approach  until 
the  line  of  .battle  was  formed  and  artillery  firing  was  already 
brisk.  It  then  abandoned  the  road,  moved  round  Jackson's 
column,  and  fell  in  on  the  left,  Captain  Bush's  Fourth  Indiana 
artillery,  and  Stone's  Kentucky  battery,  taking  high  ground 
on  the  extreme  left.  This  hastily  assumed  position  protected 
the  ammunition  train,  which  stood  on  the  Maxville  road. 

Hardee  began  by  throwing  his  division  impetuously  on 
Rousseau,  while  Buckner  advanced  towards  Jackson.  Gen- 
eral Polk's  two  remaining  divisions  soon  joined  in  the  action. 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  at  this  time  for  Buell  to  fling 
Gilbert  round  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  break  it  to  pieces, 
but  the  General  was  uninformed  of  the  condition  of  things, 
and  of  course  made  no  such  move. 

Every    pait  of   Mc Cook's  corps  was  at  once  engaged. 
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tevery  battery  at  work,  and  musketry  firing  all  along  his  line. 
Parson's  battery,  directed  by  General  Jackson,  made  havoc 
in  the  assailing  Confederate  force,  but  no  check  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  Jackson  being  one  of  the  first  to  fall,  the  battery 
was  captured,  and  the  division  driven  back,  or  scattered  in 
confusion.  Starkweather's  brigade,  with  Stone's  and  Bush's 
batteries,  though  now  separated  from  every  other  command, 
4-emained  fijm. 

Rousseau's  division,  through  the  day,  even  in  defeat,  pre- 
sented a  grand  spectacle.  Every  man  stood  at  his  post,  as 
if  all  depended  on  him  alone.  Even  those  whose  positions 
excused  them  from  active  participation,  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle. 

James  Connelly,  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Indiana,  left  the 
signal  corps  and  stood  by  Rousseau's  side,  or  galloped  through 
the  rain  of  bullets  with  his  messages.  More  than  once 
Mc Cook's  eye  lighted  up  with  approval  as  it  fell  on  his  order- 
lies, three  of  whom  were  privates  of  the  Second  Indiana  cav- 
alry, Isaac  Bailey,  William  Edwards  and  Henry  Knowles,  so 
distinguished  even  among  the  brave  was  their  cool  bearing. 

The  Thirty-Eighth  Indiana  and  the  Second  Ohio,  after 
exhausting  their  ammunition,  emptied  the  boxes  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  at  last,  with  fixed  bayonets,  held  their 
position  twenty-five  minutes.  While  they  stood  there,  the 
j^reat  gap  on  their  left,  where  Jackson  went  down,  was  threat- 
ened by  the  triumphant  Buckner,  but  Starkweather,  having 
cleared  his  own  front,  now  turned  artillery  and  musketry  in 
defence  of  Rousseau's  left  flank.  Repeatedly  Buckner  was 
repulsed,  and  repeatedly  he  came  back;  but  at  last  Stark- 
v/eathcr  shook  him  off.  Captain  Bush  lost  thirty-five  horses, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  the  First  Wisconsin,  his  guns  and 
caissons  were  drawn  off  and  saved.* 

The  second  onset  on  Lytle's  brigade  was  in  the  sight  of  a 
large  part  of  the  army.  The  Confederates  advanced  in  heavy 
masses  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  sunbeams  glanced 
-on  ten  thousand  bayonets,  and  on  a  long  line  of  haughty 


*The  artillerymen  afterwards  presented  the  Wisconsin  regiment  with  a 
£.et  of  .colors  iii  acknowledgement  of  their  brave  and  friendly  assistance. 
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banners.  On  they  came  in  the  face  of  pouring  artillery.  The 
Union  infantry  rose  from  the  ground,  met  them  with  despera- 
tion, and  checked  the  direct  current,  but  only  to  turn  it  to  a 
ravine  on  the  right,  through  which  it  came  with  such  advan- 
tage that  the  brigade  was  forced  to  retreat.  Colonel  Lytle 
was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  would  not  be  carried  from  the 
ground.  "  No,"  he  said  to  the  sergeant,  who  stooped  to  lift 
him  in  his  arms;  '•^peu  may  do  some  good  yet;  let  me  die 
here." 

The  fii-e  of  two  batteries  and  of  a  heavy  infantry  force 
swept  over  Simonson's  artillery,  killing  sixteen  horses  and  four- 
teen men,  and  forcing  the  guns  from  their  position.  The 
Thirty-Eighth  Indiana  marched  into  the  space,  and  with  the 
Tenth  Wisconsin  three  times  repulsed  the  enemy. 

Gradually  falling  back,  in  spite  of  stubborn  fightings 
Mc Cook's  corps  stood  at  length  near  and  behind  Russell's- 
house  and  barn,  At  this  time  four  of  the  guns  of  Harris' 
battery  were  taken. 

No  assistance  had  as  yet  arrived,  although  an  aid  had  been 
dispatched  by  McCook  to  ask  Gilbert  to  look  to  his  rights 
and  two  other  messengers  had  been  sent  for  reinforce ments^ 
one  to  the  nearest  commander,  and  the  other  to  General 
Schoepf,  commanding  the  first  division  and  reserve  of  Gil- 
bert's corps,  or  to  the  commander  of  the  nearest  troops  in 
the  rear. 

The  messenger  directed  to  the  nearest  commander,  first  met 
General  Schoepf,  who  sent  him  to  Gilbert,  who  sent  him  to 
Buell.  Galloping  from  one  point  to  another,  the  harassed 
officer  at  last  found  the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  he  wa& 
the  first  to  announce  that  a  battle  was  in  progress.  Two^ 
hours  it  had  raged,  "  the  severest  and  most  desperately  con- 
tested engagement,  for  the  time  occupied,  within  Bragg's 
knowledge,"  and  not  an  inlding  had  reached  the  rear,  but  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  General  Buell  hastened  to  the 
field. 

Mc  Cook's  corps  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction ;  the  enemy 
only  eight  hundred  yards  distant  was  coming  nearer  every 
moment,  regardless  of  artillery  and  musketry  still  poured  into 
his  face,  when  Colonel  Gooding's  brigade  of  Pea  Ridge  men. 
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hastening  from  Gilbert's  corps,  boldly  pressed  forward  and 
drew  upon  itself  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  attention. 
It  fought  alone  and  unsupported  two  hours,  holding  the  Con- 
federates back,  but  scarcely  making  them  falter.  Once  the 
Twenty-Second  Indiana,  charging  with  fixed  bayonets,  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  them  from  their  position  on  the  right,  but 
a  fresh  force  came  in  on  the  left,  and  nothing  was  gained. 

When  the  sun  set,  and  the  gloom  of  evening  began  to 
gather,  the  fu-e  gradually  slackened,  the  Confederates  par- 
tially disappeared,  and  Gooding  cautiously  moved  forward. 
He  had  not  taken  many  steps  when  he  found  the  enemy  close 
at  hand,  and  became  engaged  in  the  fiercest  struggle  of  the 
day.  The  courage  of  the  men  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith,  of  the  Twenty-Second,  waving  his 
sword,  and  shouting,  "We  are  moving  on  to  victory!"  was 
killed  with  the  inspiring  words  on  his  lips.  John  Adams,  the 
color-bearer  of  the  same  regiment,  was  shot  through  the  right 
arm;  he  seized  the  staff  with  his  left  hand;  it  too  was  shot, 
and  he  caught  the  flag  with  his  teeth,  and  held  it  until  he  was 
shot  dead.*  The  second  color-bearer  was  wounded,  and  the 
third  was  killed.  Gooding's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
before  he  could  get  away,  he  was  a  prisoner. 

General  Polk,  having  crowded  McCook's  troops  back  and 
together,  turned  a  large  force  against  Sheridan,  and  advanced 
it  to  his  very  line  through  the  heavy  fire  of  two  batteries,  but 
it  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  through  PerryviUe.  At  the 
same  time  his  right,  meeting  reinforcements  brought  up  by 
General  Buell,  and  confused  by  the  dusk  of  evening,  began 
to  slacken  its  firing  and  to  retreat. 

Dming  the  early  part  of  the  night  many  were  taken  pris- 
oners while  they  wandered  in  search  of  water. 

Li  the  morning  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  on  Chaplin 
HiUs,  where  they  had  fallen,  and  the  captured  cannon  stood 
where  they  were  captured,  but  General  Bragg,  with  all  his 
army,  was  gone.     General  BueU,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 

*  John  Adams  was  the  only  child  of  a  poor  widow  in  Madison.  With  the 
first  money  he  received  from  the  Government,  he  paid  his  mother's  rent  in 
advance,  bought  her  a  blanket  shawl,  flannel,  calico,  flour  and  meat.  He 
left  her  as  comfortable  as  his  means  would  allow. 
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three  hours,  sent  several  bodies  of  troops  in  pursuit,  directing 
them  to  return  before  night,  but  he  detained  the  main  army 
on  the  ground,  and  spent  the  day  in  burying  the  dead,  and  in 
counting  up  his  losses. 

The  battle  of  Perryville  was  almost  as  unequal  a  contest 
as  that  of  Richmond,  Bragg  having  thirty  thousand  engaged, 
and  Buell  not  fourteen  thousand,  of  which  a  large  portion 
consisted  of  new  troops.  In  this  estimate  Sheridan's  division, 
which  fought  but  a  short  time,  is  not  included. 

Three  hundred  of  the  Twenty-Second  Indiana  were  en- 
gaged, and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  were  lolled,  wounded 
and  captured;  of  these  fifty-six  were  killed.  The  Forty- 
Second  had  sixty-four  killed  and  wounded.  The  Thirty- 
Eighth  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  not  more  than  six 
being  captured.  The  Eightieth  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  Harris'  battery  lost  nineteen.  The  Second  cavalry  had 
two  killed.  The  losses  of  Simonson's  and  Bush's  batteries, 
and  of  the  Eighty-Eighth  regiment  are  not  known. 

In  skirmishing  or  on  picket  during  the  battle,  the  following 
Indiana  regiments  were  engaged  slightly :  the  Ninth,  Tenth, 
Fifteenth,  Thirty-Fifth,  Thkty-Sixth,  Fortieth,  Fifty- Seventh, 
Forty-Fom-th,  Eighty-First  and  Eighty-Seventh.  The  For- 
tieth had  one  man  wounded  in  the  hand,  the  first  blood  drawn 
from  that  regiment  by  the  enemy. 

General  McCook  in  his  report  compliments  Dr.  Beckwith, 
of  the  Thirty-Fifth,  for  his  kind  care  of  wounded  men.  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  said  of  Colonel  Gooding,  "  He  did  his  whole 
duty  as  the  commander  of  one  of  the  very  best  brigades  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,  and  Indiana  may  feel  proud 
of  his  conduct  in  the  bloody  conflict." 

The  following  letter  from  Major  Shanklin  records  the  part 
taken  by  the  Forty-Second: 

"  The  night  before  the  battle  we  encamped  near  Maxviile. 
Our  orders  were  to  march  at  six  in  the  morning,  but  events 
transpired  dm-ing  the  night  which  caused  us  to  march  at  four. 
After  a  few  miles  we  heard  cannonading,  increasing  in  volume 
and  intensity,  until  we  reached  a  hill  from  which  our  batteries 
could  be  seen.     The  Rebel  artillery  being  beyond  in  a  strip 
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of  woods,  which  concealed  it  from  our  view,  the  smoke  of 
their  guns  alone  showed  us  their  position. 

"  We  were  first  ordered  to  support  one  battery,  Loomis', 
which  had  been  thrown  rapidly  forward,  and  was  then  begin- 
ning to  open  fire.  Scarcely  had  we  taken  this  position,  when 
one  of  Rousseau's  aids  rode  up,  stating  that  the  occasion  for 
supporting  the  battery  had  ceased,  and  ordering  Colonel  Jones 
to  take  the  regiment  down  into  a  ravine  in  front  of  Loomis' 
battery  to  get  water.  This  ravine  was  nothing  less  than  a 
creek,  which,  owing  to  the  drouth,  never  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  settlers  equalecrbefore,  had  become  completely  dry. 
In  front  of  the  creek,  that  is  facing  the  enemy,  the  bank  rose 
gradually  towards  the  woods,  where  the  Rebel  guns  were,  the 
space  between  the  creek  and  the  woods,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  being  an  open  field.  All  back  of  us,  excepting  the  road 
down  which  we  came,  and  which  had  been  cut  out,  was  a 
precipitous  rocky  bluff,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  high,  up 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ride  a  horse,  and  only  possible  for 
a  man  to  climb.  This  bluff  extended  down  the  creek  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  the  bank  gradually  ascended  again 
to  the  place  where  Loomis  had  his  guns. 

"  While  we  were  down  here  an  incessant  cannonading  was 
kept  up,  our  regiment  being  between  the  two  fires.  Loomis' 
shells  passed  over  our  heads,  and  although  the  Rebels  did  not 
see  us,  their  shells  occasionally  dropped  in  among  us.  About 
one  o'clock,  Captain  Bryant  and  I  were  lying  under  a  tree 
eating  a  sweet  potato,  when  the  Captain  remarked,  '  Loomis 
must  have  dismounted  some  of  their  guns,  they  have  quit 
firing.'  I  said,  jokingly,  '  Suppose  a  couple  of  regiments  of 
cavalry  should  come  down  on  us  through  this  ravine,  wouldn't 
we  be  in  a  nice  fix  ? '  We  talked  several  minutes  in  this  way, 
not  dreaming  that  our  conjectures  were  soon  to  be  realized. 
The  truth  is,  our  Generals  did  not  dream  an3rthing  of  the  kind 
either,  or  we  never  should  have  been  put  down  into  such  a 
slaughter  trap. 

"  The  Rebel  guns  had  really  ceased,  but  our  cannoniers 
kept  blazing  away  at  the  place  where  they  had  been,  jubilant, 
I  suppose,  at  the  idea  of  having  sUenced  them.  The  cause 
of  the  silence  was  soon  explained.     It  seems  that  about  half 
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past  twelve,  Rebel  scouts  discovered  us,  and  reported  our 
position  to  one  of  their  Generals,  who  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, '  There  is  one  regiment  gone  up,  anyhow.'  He 
immediately  ordered  the  batteries  which  were  playing  against 
Loomis  to  move  to  our  right,  to  a  position  commanding  the 
ravine.  I  can  imagine  how  they  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at 
om-  batteries  blazing  away  at  their  position,  while  they  were 
quietly  pulling  theii's  round  to  a  point  which  would  give  them 
every  opportunity  they  could  ask.  "We  had  no  pickets  nor 
skirmishers  in  that  direction. 

"  I  had  hardly  finished  my  remark  to  Captain  Bryant  when 
he  said,  'Listen I  Do  you  hear  that?'  We  could  plainly 
hear  the  command  given  by  the  Colonel  of  some  regiment 
up  in  the  woods  marching  towards  us  by  the  flank,  '  By  com- 
pany, into  line!  March!'  and  immediately  afterwards,  'For- 
ward into  line  by  company,  left  half  wheel  H!'  to  form  the 
regiment  into  line  of  battle. 

"  So  confident  was  I,  even  then,  that  there  was  no  enemy 
up  there,  that  I  said,  '  That  is  one  of  our  regiments  taking 
position  on  our  right.'  The  men  were  lying  round  with  their 
guns  stacked,  when  suddenly  a  few  stray  shots  from  some  of 
the  enemy,  whose  impatience  got  ahead  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand, came  whizzing  by  us.  Colonel  Jones  immediately 
called  attention,  and  the  men  sprang  to  their  arms.  The 
enemy  poured  down  a  voUey  of  musketry,  and  commenced 
sweeping  the  ravine  with  the  artillery  which  we  had  thought 
silenced.  The  first  three  or  four  rounds  thiey  did  not  get  our 
range,  consequently  few  were  struck. 

"At  the  first  shot  I  mounted  my  hor.se,  a  young  stray  colt, 
which,  my  own  horse  being  lame,  I  had  picked  up  on  the 
road.  He  became  unmanageable  at  once;  the  saddle  turned 
with  me,  and  I  dismomited,  holding  him  by  the  bridle. 

"  Colonel  Jones  swung  the  right  wing  round,  and  gave  orders 
to  fire ;  but  the  enemy  was  completely  hidden  by  the  woods, 
and  the  fire  was  quite  ineffectual.  At  this  juncture  Colonel 
Jones  received  an  order  to  fall  back.  He  told  Colonel  Denby 
to  take  the  right  ^ving  out,  and  he  would  accompany  the  left 
I  remained  in  my  position,  and  saw  Colonel  Jones  come  down 
past  me.  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  seeing  the  right 
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wing  give  way,  I  supposed  the  intention  was  to  take  the  reg- 
iment out  of  the  ravine,  if  possible. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  position.  In  front  a  concealed  enemy 
firing  volley  after  volley;  on  our  right  a  battery  throwing 
grape,  with  little  accuracy,  it  is  true,  but  all  the  time  getting 
nearer  the  range;  behind,  a  steep  precipice,  up  which  the  men 
must  chmb,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sharpshooters.  Colonel 
Jones  rode  down  the  ravine  to  the  place  where  the  bluff  ceased^ 
and  managed  to  get  out;  Colonel  Denby  and  a  part  of  two 
companies  succeeded  in  getting  back  up  the  road  that  we 
came  down ;  but  the  main  body  was  compelled  to  clamber  up 
the  bluff  the  best  way  it  could.  I  started  up  the  bluff,  climb- 
ing rock  by  rock,  grape-shot  strildng  all  round.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  orders  were,  or  whether  there  were  any,  and 
when,  on  looking  back,  I  saw  Captain  French's  and  a  part 
of  Captain  Eigelman's  companies  still  down  in  the  raviue, 
firing  from  behind  a  little  island  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  I 
turned  round  and  went  back,  thinking  it  best  for  all  of  us  to 
stay  with  them.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
Lieutenant  St.  John,  of  Lytle's  staff,  rode  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  and  waved  his  hand.  His  words  I  could  not 
hear,  but  I  supposed  that  we  were  ordered  to  leave  the  ravine. 
Captain  Eigelman  ran  up  ahead,  and  shouted  back  to  me, 
'^ajor,  they  are  flanking  us ;  they  are  coming  down  the  ravine.' 
We  all  then  started  up  the  bluff. 

"  It  is  a  miracle  the  regiment  got  out  so  well.  I  thought 
we  never  could  get  the  regiment  together  again,  and  my 
misery  was  great;  but  the  men  proved  themselves  true  metal, 
coming  up  slowly  over  the  hill  in  line  of  battle,  and  looking 
desperate  and  determined.  We  were  ordered  across  the  field 
by  the  flank,  to  take  position  in  the  woods,  and  wait  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  now  coming  up  the  hill  in  beautiful 
style,  cheering  as  though  the  victory  were  won,  and  throwing 
shell  and  grape  furiously.  The  screams,  the  wild,  terrible 
demon  yells  of  the  bombs,  and  the  snake-Kke  hissing  of  the 
bullets,  made  that  march  over  Peter's  farm  decidedlyithe  most 
interesting  trip  I  ever  took.  We  were  very  near  the  woods 
when,  simultaneously  with  the  bursting  of  a  shell  over  my 
head,  I  felt  a  stunning  blow,,  and  fell  to  the  ground.     Two 
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of  the  men  sprang  to  me,  and  carried  me  off.  It  was  only  a 
scalp  or  flesh  wound,  however. 

"A  little  after  smiset  the  firing  ceased  almost  entirely.  Our 
regiment  had  made  a  splendid  charge,  during  which  Captain 
Olmsted  was  instantly  killed  while  bravely  leading  his  men 
and  cheering  them  on.  The  regiment  was  again  met  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell  back  in  perfect  order,  after 
firing  every  round  in  their  cartridge-boxes.  At  this  time  Col- 
onel Denby's  horse  was  killed,  and  fell  on  him.  In  extrica- 
ting himself  he  got  behind,  and  got  lost,  and  he  did  not  find 
the  regiment  until  late  the  next  morning. 

'■Do  not  think  the  regiment  fell  back  in  disorder.  None 
could  have  done  better.  The  whole  brigade  was  forced  back. 
It  was  no  retreat,  only  a  falling  back  in  obedience  to  orders. 
The  whole  battle  was  disastrous.  Buell  is  the  most  stupen- 
dous failure  on  record." 

Crittenden's  corps  came  up  abreast  of  Gilbert  as  early  as 
four.  A  member  of  the  Eighty-Sixth  Indiana,  which  was  in 
Van  Cleve's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  writes: 

"  We  were  at  hand  during  the  battle  of  Perryville,  in  line 
of  battle,  and  moved  across  the  country  the  next  day  in  battle 
array,  through  brier-patches,  corn-fields  and  duck-ponds,  but 
we  camped  that  night  near  the  battle-field.  We  visited  the 
scene  of  the  terrible  conflict,  where  the  Rebel  dead  and 
wounded  were  still  lying.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  curs- 
ing the  Yankees  for  invading  their  country,  and  others  were 
cursing  the  Confederates  for  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy." 

When  General  McCook,  with  Rousseau  and  Jackson, 
moved  towards  Perryville,  he  directed  General  Sill,  now  in 
command  of  the  second  division,  to  continue  his  course  along 
the  Frankfort  road.  General  Sill  had  already  been  engaged 
in  several  skirmishes,  since  leaving  LouisviUe,  and  he  advanced 
with  a  proper  mLxture  of  caution  and  courage.  In  the  van 
of  his  division  were  three  companies  of  the  western  detach- 
ment of  the  Third  Indiana  cavalry,  on  this  march  under  fire 
for  the  first  time. 

At  Dog  Walk  General  Withers  made  an  effort  to  capture 
the  division.     A  portion  of  his  troops  attacked  Sill  in  front, 
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and  was  repulsed  only  after  a  warm  engagement  of  three 
hours,  duration.  Another  portion  would  have  fallen  upon  his 
rear  at  the  same  time,  but  for  mistaking  a  small  wagon  train 
with  a  guard  of  convalescent  soldiers  for  the  object  of  attack. 
The  train  was  captured,  and  with  it  four  hundred  and  ten 
prisoners.  Some  were  paroled  the  first  night,  after  being 
marched  twelve  miles;  the  rest  went  on  to  Nicholasville, 
thirty-five  and  a  half  miles,  through  rain  and  mud.  All  the 
rations  given  them  in  two  days  and  two  nights  were  one  pint 
of  flour  for  each  man.  After  being  paroled  at  Nicholasville, 
they  were  robbed  by  Morgan's  and  Scott's  cavalry  of  the  most 
of  the  private  property  their  captors  had  left  them.  Happy 
was  the  man  who  kept  his  shoes,  his  coat,  hat,  blanket  or 
canteen. 

General  Bragg  expected  a  close  pursuit  after  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  and  went  towards  the  North  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  position  at  Harrodsburg.  Not  being  attacked,  he  retired 
to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  from  which  he  receded  as  the  Union 
army  approached.  The  Ninth  Indiana  drove  his  rear  out  of 
Danville.  General  Buell  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  catch 
him  before  entering  the  hilly  country  near  the  Cumberland, 
sending  McCook  and  Crittenden  by  way  of  Stanford,  and 
Gilbert  through  Lancaster,  and  concentrating  the  three  corps 
in  front  of  Crab  Orchard,  where  Confederate  cavalry  and 
artillery  made  an  imposing  display.  He  threw  out  skirmish- 
ers, put  his  guns  in  position,  arranged  his  infantry  in  line,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  battle  with  caution,  exactness  and 
minuteness.  When  he  was  all  ready,  the  Confederate  army 
melted  away. 

The  advance  divisions  pressed  on  over  roads,  bad  at  all  times, 
and  now  cut  to  pieces  by  General  Bragg's  immense  train. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  wagons  to  follow,  worn  out  shoes 
could  not  be  replaced,  and  many  soldiers  were  again  barefoot. 
The  weather  was  growing  cold,  and  the  pursuit,  hurried  and 
hard,  yet  hopeless,  was  in  its  most  disagreeable  stage.  At 
Wild  Cat,  Hazen's  brigade  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  Ninth  Indiana  lost  four,  the  Thirty- Sixth 
lost  ten  killed  and  wounded. 
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The  foremost  division  went  thirty  miles  further,  almost  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  before  it  gave  over  the  pursuit. 

General  Bragg  took  out  of  Kentucky  with  Polk's  and 
Hardee's  corps,  nearly  four  thousand  heavily  loaded  wagons, 
and  many  thousand  cattle,  sheep,  mules  and  horses. 

General  Smith's  spoils  were  even  greater.  He  came  into 
the  State  without  a  wagon,  and  his  soldiers  had  nothing  but 
rags  on  their  backs.  He  went  out  with  a  train  which  was 
forty  miles  long,  which  contained  a  million  yards  of  jeans, 
with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  everything  else  civilized 
life  affords,  and  which  was  followed  by  fifteen  hundred  mules 
and  horses  and  eight  thousand  beeves. 

General  Buell's  army  rested  a  few  days,  then  pursued  the 
route  to  Nashville.  The  march  of  one  regiment  tells  the 
story  of  all. 

A  member  of  the  Eighty-Sixth  writes : 

"  There  was  not  enough  level  ground  where  we  halted  at 
Wild  Cat  for  a  man  to  sleep  on,  and  we  scattered  in  all 
directions,  through  the  woods  and  down  the  mountain  side. 
After  the  first  day,  when  we  began  to  realize  that  we  had 
actually  stopped,  we  wandered  off  beyond  the  pickets  in  small 
parties,  in  search  of  corn,  pumpkins  and  grapes.  A  sentinel 
from  the  Eighty-Sixth,  guarding  one  of  the  roads,  halted  one 
of  these  parties,  and  informed  the  men  that  they  could  not 
pass  unless  they  could  say  '  Washington,'  the  countersign. 

"  There  was  but  one  inhabited  house  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  was  a  small  cabin,  situated  so  far  from  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  road  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  us  how  the  woman 
who  lived  in  it,  with  some  little  children,  6ver  got  there.  She 
no  doubt  heard  the  guns  at  the  battle  of  Wild  Cat,  and,  if  she 
knew  what  they  were,  thanked  her  stars  that  she  did  not  live 
among  men. 

"  We  spent  our  evenings  among  the  mountains  around  our 
fires,  eating  grapes  and  parched  corn,  brought  many  a  weary 
mile. 

"  Our  next  march  led  us  back  the  way  we  came  as  far  as 
Mt.  Vernon,  where  we  turned  to  the  left.  Our  marches  were 
more  regular  than  when  following  the  enemy.  Om-  route  lay 
through  Somerset,  Columbia,  Glasgow,  Scottsville  and  Gal- 
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latin.  At  Somerset  we  were  caught  in  a  great  snow  storm. 
It  snowed  all  night,  and  all  we  could  burn  did  not  keep  us 
warm.  At  Columbia  we  got  our  Sibley  tents  and  overcoats. 
The  former  we  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  put  up,  and  the 
latter  served  only  to  burden  those  who  were  thoughtless 
enough  to  receive  them.  At  Gallatin  we  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland on  a  trestle  bridge. 

"Our  division  encamped  a  few  da^'S  at  Silver  Springs, 
eighteen  miles  from  Nashville,  and  then  marched  to  Rural 
Hill,  where  we  were  attacked  one  foggy  morning  by  Wlieel- 
er's  cavalry,  which  expected  to  surprise  the  camp;  but  we 
were  ready  for  anything  by  daylight.  The  brigade  was  en- 
camped so  that  the  moment  the  regiments  took  arms  a  square 
was  formed.  The  Eighty-Sixth  was  on  the  side  on  which 
the  attack  was  made,  and  the  men  stood  their  ground  with 
coolness,  though  the  Rebel  shells  made  an  ugly  noise  and  dug 
up  the  earth  about  them. 

"On  the  20th  of  November,  Lieutenant- Colonel  George 
F.  Dick  joined  the  Eighty-Sixth.  He  had  been  Major  of 
the  Twentieth  Indiana,  and  was  hailed  with  joy  as  an  officer 
of  experience  and  reputation.  His  heart  almost  failed  him 
when  he  saw  our  condition.  Our  march  through  Kentucky, 
which  was  as  dry  as  powder,  no  water  being  found  sometimes 
for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  weather  generally  being  exces- 
sively warm,  was  enough  to  kill  old  soldiers,  and  of  course 
almost  ruined  our  regiment.  An  hour  often  fagged  the  men 
out  and  laid  them  by  the  roadside.  Many  were  sent  bade  to 
hospitals;  some  died  along  the  road;  many,  who  were  left 
behind,  found  their  way  home,  and  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls  as  deserters,  so  that  in  November  we  had  lost  half  our 
number.  Colonel  Dick,  however,  lost  no  time.  Beginning 
with  the  work  of  cleaning  arms,  which  scarcely  anybody  in 
the  regiment  understood,  he  found  guns  which  had  been  loaded 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Perry ville. 

"  On  the  26th  of  November  we  moved  into  camp  near  Nash- 
ville, where,  before  the  close  of  the  month,  the  entire  army 
was  concentrated." 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

POLITICAL  HISTORY.— THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  INDIANA  IN 
1861.— REGULAR  SESSION.— CALLED  SESSION. 

"When  tlie  hour  strikes  for  a  people,  or  for  mankind,  to  pass  into  a  new 
being  unseen  hands  draw  the  bolts  from  the  gate  of  futurity;  and  all  sub- 
duing influences  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the  coming  revolution;  those 
•who  plan  resistance  find  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  Providence, 
rather  than  with  human  devices;  and  all  hearts  and  all  understandings, 
most  of  all,  the  opinions  and  influences  of  the  unwilling,  are  wonderfully 
attracted  and  compelled  to  bear  forward  the  change  which  becomes  more  a^n 
obedience  to  the  law  of  universal  nature  than  submission  to  the  arbitrament 
of  men." — Bancroft. 

A  history  in  detail  of  the  relations  of  the  politics  and  pol- 
iticians of  Indiana  to  the  rebellion,  would  exceed  the  scope 
of  this  work;  but  at  the  same  time  the  connection  between 
the  two  is  so  intimate  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  give 
anything  lilie  a  correct  view  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
people  of  this  State  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  without  at  least 
noticing  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  our  political 
history  during  the  same  period. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  met  in  regular  session 
on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1861,  after  President  Buchanan 
and  Attorney  General  Black  had  officially  proclaimed  to  the 
world  the  impotency  of  the  National  Government  to  preserve 
itself  from  destruction  In  the  Senate,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  that  body  was  elected,  the  vote 
standing  twenty-seven  to  nineteen,  and  in  the  House  a  Re- 
publican Speaker  was  elected,  the  vote  standing  fifty-nine  io 
thirty-six.  These  votes  sufficiently  indicate  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Legislature.  By  the  death  of  Governor  A. 
P.  Willard  in  October,  1860,  the  office  of  Governor  devolved 
on  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Hon.  A.  A.  Hammond,  who, 
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like  Governor  Willard,  belonged  to  and  had  been  elected  by 
the  Democratic  party. 

On  Friday,  January  11th,  1861,  Governor  Hammond  deliv- 
ered his  annual  message  before  the  two  Houses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  met  in  joint  convention.  On  the  14th  day 
of  the  same  month,  the  two  Houses  again  assembled  in  joint 
convention,  and  the  returns  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  offices 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  at  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber election,  -were  opened  and  published  by  the  Speaker,  and 
the  result  proclaimed  was,  that  for  Governor  Henry  S.  Lane 
had  received  136,720  votes,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  had 
received  126,768  votes,  and  that  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Oliver  P.  Morton  had  received  136,470  votes,  and  David 
Turpie  had  received  126,192  votes. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane  was  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly 
elected  Governor,  to  serve  for  four  years  from  and  after  the 
second  Monday  in  January,  1861,  and  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton 
was  declared  to  be  duly  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the 
same  period.  Governor  Lane  thereupon  delivered  his  inau- 
gural message  to  the  joint  convention  by  whom  his  election 
had  just  been  proclaimed. 

The  messages  of  Governor  Hammond  and  Governor  Lane, 
delivered  only  three  days  apart,  may  be  supposed  to  afford  a 
correct  index  to  the  sentiment  at  that  time  of  the  two  great 
parties  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

In  discussing  the  condition  of  the  country.  Governor  Ham- 
mond, in  imitation  of  President  Buchanan  and  Attorney 
General  Black,  declared  the  General  Government  to  be  "a 
Government  of  affection,  and  not  of  force. ^^  He  exhorted  the 
General  Assembly  "to  show  to  the  people  of  the  Confed- 
eracy that  Indiana  will  maintain  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  State  in  this  Union ;  that  she  will  extend  to  the  South 
all  rights  in  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  Government  that 
she  would  claim  for  herself;  that  she  will  look  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  to  determine  rights  of  property,  and  not 
permit  any  moral  question  to  interpose  to  affect  that  deter- 
mination, and  that  all  property  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  should  be  alike  protected.^'' 

Governor  Lane,  in  his  inaugural,  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
41 
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"that  secession  is  treason,  and  that  every  citizen  of  the  Union 
is  under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  country  and  its  consti- 
tution and  laws  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  and 
the  assaults  of  domestic  traitors."  He  gave  the  assurance 
that  the  people  of  the  State,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
resolved  to  support  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
free  exercise  of  all  his  constitutional  powers  with  the  manli- 
ness and  courage  of  a  free  people.  And  while  Governor 
Lane  announced  that  "  if  the  anti-Democratic,  anti-Republi- 
can position  now  assumed  by  a  large  party  at  the  South  be 
true,  that  the  result  of  a  Presidential  election,  legally  and 
constitutionally  conducted  in  all  respects,  is  to  be  held  a  good 
reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,''  then  the  Union  can 
only  be  preserved  by  a  base  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the 
majority  to  rule,  and  by  striking  down  that  liberty  and  equal- 
ity which  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  to 
guarantee  and  perpetuate.  He  at  the  same  time  proclaimed 
that  the  people  of  Indiana  were  in  favor  of  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  existing  difhculties  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  Republic,  but  that  such  settlement,  to  be  permanent 
and  final,  must  be  based  upon  measures  equal  and  just  in 
their  operations,  and  alike  honorable  to  all  portions  of  our 
common  country.  The  Governor  concluded  by  asserting 
that  there  were  certain  rights  (which  he  enumerated)  belong- 
ing to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  that  these  rights  would  be  maintained  and  per- 
petuated by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  defiance  of 
all  opposition,  and  even  by  the  free  use  of  the  sword,  if  all 
other  means  should  fail. 

The  sentiment  of  the'  two  parties  may  also  be  gathered 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  same  session.  Early  in  the  session  in  the 
Senate  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
consisting  of  the  Republican  members  of  that  committee, 
reported  the  following  joint  resolution,  which  subsequently 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly: 

"  Whereas,  The  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Republic  are 
so  disturbed  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  all  patriots  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  of  the  public  welfare, 
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*And  Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  citizens  of  our 
beloved  country  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
the  dangers  that  threaten  to  overthrow  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  remove  the  cause  or 
causes,  if  any  such  exist,  that  have  arrayed  one  portion  of  a 
once  united  and  happy  people  against  the  other; 

"And,  whereas.  We  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the 
tTnion  under  the  operation  and  control  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, as  they  were  devised  and  intended  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic; 

"And,  whereas,  We  regard  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
and  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  as  a  calamity  so  ter- 
rible in  its  consequence  that  we  can  contemplate  it  only  as  a 
mighty  evil,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which  we  can  esti- 
mate when  we  shall  have  become  a  broken,  disjointed  people, 
at  war  among  ourselves,  and  a  prey  to  our  enemies; 

"And  whereas.  In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  we,  as 
a  part  of  the  people  of  this  Republic,  inviolably  attached  to 
its  governmejit,  and  owing  the  most  undivided  allegiance  to 
all  of  its  laws  enacted  by  authority,  and  incompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  Constitution,  do  hereby  earnestly  pledge 
ourselves,  and  resolve  by  the  Senate,  the  House  concurring 
therein,  that,  as  we  have  not  in  the  past  contributed  in  any 
dcgi'ce  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  which  thi*eatens  to 
result  in  overwhelming  calamity  and  unparalleled  crime,  we 
will  not  hereafter  do  any  act  or  acts  that  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  bands  of  Union,  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  Ujiited 
States,  or  oppose  or  otherwise  interfere  with  any  of  the  laws 
passed  under  and  by  authority  of  the  same. 

^''Resolved,  That  the  maintainance  of  the  rights  of  the 
State,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
■control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on 
which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric 
depends,  and  that  we,  as  a  portion  of  the  people,  will  abide 
•by  and  maintain  the  same  in  theory  and  practice ;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  States  in  the  Federal 
Union   have  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
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towards  the  Government,  in  our  opinion,  without  justifiable 
eause,  therefore, 

'■'■Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein,  that  all  firm,  wise,  dignified  and  patiiotic 
measures,  having  for  their  objectthe  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  maintainance  of  the  National  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  whether  adopted  by  the  present 
or  incoming  administration,  should  be  sustained  with  firmness 
and  determination ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  we  hereby  pledge  to  the  Federal  Government 
whatever  of  power  or  purpose  a  loyal  and  patriotic  State 
should  contribute  in  the  efibrt  to  preserve  the  only  govern- 
ment on  earth  wherein  the  rights  of  man  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  its  laws  and  the  measure  of  its  civil  authority. 

"  Resolved  That  the  citizens  and  Representatives  of  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Missouri 
and  Tennessee,  who  have  patriotically  resisted  the  progress 
of  secession,  are  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  the  gratitude 
of  all  other  Union-lovmg  citizens." 

Simultaneously  with  the  reporting  of  the  above  recited 
joint  resolution  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Federal- 
Relations,  the  minority  of  the  members  of  that  committee, 
consisting  of  Democrats,  made  a  minority  report,  in  which 
they  dissented  from  the  majority  report,  because  its  recom- 
mendations were  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  crisis,  and  pre- 
sented in  lieu  thereof  a  memorial  to  Congress,  the  adoption 
of  which  was  recommended.  This  memorial  and  the  accom- 
panying resolution  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  its 
spirit  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  extract,  viz: 

"While  the  State  of  Indiana  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  regards  the  unbroken  peace  of  the 
country  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  continuance,  and 
while  she  denies  the  asserted  constitutional  right  to  secede 
from  the  Federal  Union,  and  while  she  recognizes  a  plain 
duty  in  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  Federal  laws 
and  maintain  the  Federal  supremacy  over  Federal  property, 
yet  she  recognizes  the  duty  and  the  poHcy  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  towards 
the  seceding  States,  and  at  this  juncture  only  the  civil  powers 
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of  the  Government  can  safely  be  used  to  enforce  the  laws ; 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  peaceful  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  the  State  of  Indiana  exhorts  the  National  Congress 
to  second  by  legislation  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  tp  enforce 
the  laws  by  civil  process;  and  while  the  State  of  Indiana 
recognizes  as  the  last  resort  the  inalienable  right  of  revolution 
by  a  State,  for  sufficient  cause,  and  while  she  does  not  regard 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  alone  as  fur- 
nishing a  sufficient  cause  for  revolution,  yet,  in  frankness 
and  justice  to  her  sister  States,  she  is  bound  to  say  that  the 
aggregate  of  grievances  which  the  South  has  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  North,  including  the  election  of  a  sectional 
President,  upon  a  simple  anti-slavery  issue,  does  furnish  good 
grounds  of  alarm  to  the  slave-holding  States,  and  justifies 
them  in  demanding  concessions  and  new  guarantees  for  the 
■safety  of  their  institutions." 

The  membriai  then  endorses  the  Crittenden  compromise, 
and  prays  for  its  passage,  and  in  the  event  of  its  defeat,  prays 
that  a  National  Convention  of  the  States  be  called  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Constittftion  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
.<3onclusion  the  memorial  asserts  "that  the  solution  of  the 
impending  calamity  is  to  be  found  in  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, and  not  in  the  power  of  the  sword, — which,  if  once 
drawn,  will  never  be  returned  until  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  become  a  blood  stained  desert." 

On  the  23d  day  of  January,  1861,  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  preamble  and  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  majority 
•of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and  resulted  in  their 
adoption  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eleven,  all  of  those 
voting  in  the  affirmative  being  Republicans,  except  two,  and 
all  of  those  voting  in  the  negative  being  Democrats. 

February  21,1861,  the  same  joint  resolution  was  put  upon 
its  passage  in  the  House,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  that 
fifty-eight  Republicans  voted  for  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, and  twenty-sLx  Democrats  voted  against  them,  and  sLx 
Democrats  were  present  refusing  to  vote.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  had  been  referred  in  the  House  to  a  select 
committee  of  thuteen,  and  the  Republican  majority  of  that 
committee  had  reported  it  back  and  recommended  its  passage. 
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The  Democratic  members  of  the  same  committee  made  a 
lengthy  minority  report.  Space  can  only  be  here  afforded  for  the 
following  significant  extract  from  this  minority  report,  viz : 

"  They  (the  minority  of  the  committee)  would  further  say 
that  they  believe  this  Government  '  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,'  and  tliat  it  would  become 
subversive  of  the  very  spirit  of  liberty  and  natural  right  to 
attempt  by  the  strong  arm  of  Federal  power,  backed  up  as 
it  would  be  by  the  army  and  navy,  to  coerce  or  compel  the 
people  of  any  State  or  States  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  a 
government  they  desire  to  separate  from^  and  that  we  cannot 
view  but  with  serious  alarm  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government  to  make  vassals  and  serfs  of  the  freemen 
of  the  country,  to  do  homage  to  a  great  power  at  the  point 
of  the  sabre  or  bayonet.  If  such  a  course  should  be  pursued 
and  be  successful,  the  free  citizens  of  Indiana  would  have  no- 
guarantee  of  their  liberties  worth  the  name;  and  when  a 
dominant  party,  placed  in  power  upon  the  very  question  which 
is  now  disrupting  the  government,  attempts  to  enforce  its 
political  creeds  and  dogmas  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and 
at  the  connon's  mouth,  it  becomes  every  freeman  to  say 
whether  he  will  stand  idly  by  and  see  despotism  flourish,  or 
whether  he  shall  take  the  part  and  espouse  the  cause  of  those 
who  shoulder  their  arms  to  protect  and  preserve  their  rights 
and  liberties.  We  believe  we  will  be  safe  in  saying  that  v\^e 
speak  the  sentiments  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
freemen  of  Indiana  that  we  will  not  assist  in  the  scheme^ 
that  we  wiU  not  stand  idly  by,  but,  remembering  the  illustrious 
examples  of  their  fathers,  fight  to  keep  the  fires  of  equal  rights, 
justice  and  liberty." 

Accompanying  the  report  from  which  the  above  is  extracted 
were  five  resolutions,  the  adoption  of  wiiich  were  recom- 
mended. The  first  of  the  resolutions  named  five  commis- 
sioners to  the  Peace  Congress,  viz:  Henry  S.  Lane,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  William  T.  Otto,  Cyrus  L.  Dunham  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks ;  the  second  endorsed  and  accepted  the  Crittenden 
propositions;  the  third  instructed  the  Senators  and  requested 
the  Representatives  of  Indiana  in  Congress  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  have  said  propositions  accepted  by  Congress,  and 
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that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates to  amend  the  Constitution;  the  fourth,  that  the  people 
of  Indiana  should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opin- 
ions upon  said  propositions  at  the  ballot-box ;  and  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible  to  allow  the  people  to 
vote  for  or  against  such  propositions  on  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next  ensuing. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  minority  report  in  the  House, 
a  motion  was  made  by  a  Democratic  Representative  to  amend 
that  report  by  adding  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  impolitic  and  inexpedient  to  coerce 
by  force  of  arms  any  seceding  States," 

This  resolution  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  to  thirty- 
three,  those  voting  for  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  being 
Republicans,  and  those  voting  against  the  motion  being 
Democrats. 

The  General  Assembly  also  at  the  same  session  adopted 
a  joint  resolution,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  Whereas.  The  State  of  Virginia  has  transmitted  to  this 
State  resolutions,  adopted  by  her  General  Assembly,  inviting 
all  such  States  as  are  willing  to  unite  with  her  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  adjust  the  present  unhappy  controversies  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed,  to  send  com- 
missioners to  meet  those  appointed  by  that  State  in  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  4th  day 
of  February  next,  to  consider  and,  if  possible,  to  agree  upon 
some  suitable  adjustment; 

"And  whereas.  Some  of  the  States  to  which  invitations 
were  extended  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  have  already  re- 
sponded and  appointed  their  commissioners,  therefore, 

"5e  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  we  accept  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  true  spirit  of  fraternal  feeling,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State  is  hereby  directed  and  empowered  to 
appoint  five  commissioners  to  meet  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  our  sister  States  to  consult  upon  the  unhappy 
differences  now  dividing  the  country ;  but  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  take  no  action  that  will  commit  this  State  until 
nineteen  of  the  States  (of  the  Union)  are  represented,  and 
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without  first  having  communicated  with  this  General  Assem- 
bly in  regard  to  such  action,  and  having  received  the  authority 
of  the  same  so  to  commit  the  State. 

^^ Resolved,  That  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
are  fully  satisfied  that  the  Constitution,  if  fairly  interpreted 
and  obeyed,  contains  ample  provision  within  itself  for  the 
correction  of  the  evils  complained  of,  still,  with  a  disposition 
to  reciprocate  the  patriotic  desire  of  the  State  ot  Virginia, 
and  to  have  harmoniously  adjusted  all  differences  existing 
between  the  States  of  the  Union,  this  General  Assembly  is 
induced  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Virginia  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commissioners  •  herein  provided  for,  but  as 
the  time  fixed  for  the  convention  to  assemble  is  so  near  at 
hand  that  the  States  cannot  be  represented,  it  is  expected 
that  the  commissioners  on  behalf  of  this  State  will  insist  that 
the  convention  adjourn  until  such  time  as  the  States  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  represented. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested 
to  transmit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executives  of 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

This  joint  resolution  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  ninety 
in  the  affirmative  to  six  in  the  negative,  all  the  Republican 
members  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  six  Democratic  mem- 
bers voting  in  the  negative. 

Two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  above  recited  joint  res- 
olution, twenty-seven  Democratic  members  of  the  House, 
who  voted  in  favor  of  its  passage,  signed  and  presented  to  the 
House  a  protest  against  its  passage  in  these  words,  to  wit: 

"  The  undersigned  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  voted  'aye'  upon  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  — ,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  meet  the  commissioners 
of  other  States  at  Washington,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1861, 
under  certain  restrictions,  do  hereby  enter  their  protest  against 
the  passage  of  said  resolutions  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
were  passed.  They  deemitunwise  andimproperto  confer  upon 
the  Governor  a  power  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  representa- 
tives  of  the   people;    that  it  was   wrong  and   impolitic  to 
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declare  in  such  resolutions  that  the  General  Assembly  does 
not  assent  to  the  Virginia  basis  of  settlement,  believing  as 
we  do  that  even  if  the  General  Assembly  would  not  recognize 
the  innumerable  petitions  and  requests  of  our  constituents  in 
favor  of  the  substance  of  said  basis  of  compromise,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  no  instructions  to  said  com- 
missioners. And  we  further  protest  against  the  unwise  lim- 
itations in  said  resolutions  as  to  the  number  of  States  to  be 
represented  in  the  conference.  For  these  reasons  we  protest 
against  the  passage  of  said  resolutions  in  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  they  were  offered  and  voted  upon.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  have  been  and  are  desirous 
and  anxious  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  in 
response  to  the  patriotic  call  of  Virginia,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  have  all  labored  earnestly  and  zealously  from  the 
day  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  were  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly." 

When  this  joint  resolution  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  moved  that  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the 
apjDointment  of  the  commissioners  by  the  Governor  be  stricken 
out,  and  that  the  names  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Cyrus  L. 
Dunham,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Caleb  B.  Smith  and  William  T. 
Otto  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place  as  such  commissioners. 
This  motion  to  amend  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
Twenty-seven  to  eighteen,  those  voting  in  the  affirmative 
being  Republicans,  and  those  voting  in  the  negative,  with  one 
exception,  being  Democrats. 

It  was  fm'ther  moved  to  amend  by  adding  a  resolution 
setting  forth  "that  the  proposition  lately  submitted  by  Hon. 
John  J.  Crittenden  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stitutes a  fair  basis  for  the  action  of  said  commissioners  in 
the  adjustment  of  our  National  troubles."  On  motion,  this 
amendment  was  laid  upon  the  table,  twenty-six  Republicans 
voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  nineteen  Democratic  Senators 
voting  in  the  negative.  The  joint  resolution  then  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  three,  the  three  voting  in 
the  negative  being  Democrats. 

Having  made  the  political  record  of  which  the  foregoing 
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is  believed  to  be  a  correct  index,  the  Legislature  adjourned 
sine  die  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  1861. 

Governor  Morton  appointed  the  following  named  gentle- 
men commissioners  to  the  Peace  Congress  under  the  joint 
resolution:  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Hon.  P.  A.  Hackleman, 
Hon.  G.  S.  Orth,  Hon.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis  and  Hon.  T.  C. 
Slaughter. 

Fort  Sumter  surrendered  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1861, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  President  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  75,000  men,  "to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
integrity  of  the  National  Union  and  the  perpetuity  of  popu- 
lar governments,  and  redress  wrongs  that  have  long  been 
endured." 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  Governor  Morton  received  an 
official  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War  calling  upon 
Indiana  for  six  regiments  as  her  quota  of  the  75,000  men 
required  by  the  President's  proclamation,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  Governor  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

"  Whereas,  An  armed  rebellion  has  been  organized  in  cer- 
tain States  of  this  Union,  having  for  its  purpose  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

"And  whereas.  The  authors  and  movers  in  this  rebellion 
have  seized  by  violence  various  forts  and  arsenals  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  otherwise  plundered  the  Govern- 
ment of  large  amounts  of  money  and  valuable  property; 

"And  whereas.  Fort  Sumter,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  the  exclusive  possession  and  jurisdiction  over 
which  was  vested  in  the  General  Government  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  has  been  beseiged  by  a  large 
army,  and  assaulted  by  a  destructive  cannonade,  and  reduced 
to  submission,  and  the  National  flag  hauled  down  in  dishonor ; 

"And  whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, has  called  upon  the  several  States  remaining  true  to 
their  allegiance  to  aid  him  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
the  recovery  of  the  National  property,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  United  States: 
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"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  call  ujDon  loyal  and  patriotic  men  of  this  State,  to 
the  number  of  six  regiments,  to  organize  themselves  into 
military  companies,  and  forthwith  report  the  same  to  the 
Adjutant  General  in  order  that  they  may  be  speedily  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  details  of  the  organization  are  set  forth  in  the  in- 
structions of  the  Adjutant  General,  herewith  published. 

"  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Governor. 

"By  Lewis  Wallace,  Adjutant  General. 

"  Indianapolis,  April  16, 1861." 

On  the  day  of  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation,  recruiting 
immediately  commenced  at  Indianapolis,  and  within  one  week 
not  only  the  six  regiments  called  for  reported  for  duty,  but 
forty  additional  companies  were  tendered,  but  could  not  be 
received,  because  the  quota  of  the  State  was  full.  The  six 
regiments  consisted  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Indiana  volunteers,  all  of  which  were 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th 
day  of  April,  1861,  for  the  period  of  three  months. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  President  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  meet  in 
special  session,  on  the  4th  day  of  July  then  next  ensuing,  and 
on  the  19th  day  of  April  Governor  Morton  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, requiring  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  to 
meet  in  special  session  on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month. 

The  Legislature  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate  without  opposition,  viz: 

'■'■Resolved,  That  Indiana  is  a  unit  in  sustaining  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  enforcing  the  laws,  maintaining  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  protecting  the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  and 
to  that  end  the  Legislature  will  vote  all  the  men  and  money 
necessary. 

'■^And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  hold  and  retain  all  the  vol- 
unteers now  in  Camp  Morton  not  included  in  the  sLx  regi- 
ments, until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Legislature." 

The  Senate  was  also  organized  on  the  same  day  by  the 
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election  of  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Principal  Door- 
keeper, and  Assistant  Door-keeper  by  unanimous  votes  of 
the  Senate,  the  persons  elected  being  selected  equally  from 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  State. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Cyrus  M.  Allen, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  presented  the  resignation  of  himself, 
and  the  Clerk,  Assistant  Clerk  and  Door-keeper.  The  House 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and,  thereupon, 
Hon.  Horace  HefFren,  who  had  been  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  preceding 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  addressed  the  House 
as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Clerk  :  Scarcely  four  months  since  you  and  I  met 
in  this  hall  as  members  of  two  opposing  political  parties.  At 
that  time  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Knox  (Mr.  Allen) 
was  selected  as  a  candidate  for  Speaker  of  this  House  by 
one  of  those  political  parties,  and  I  was  selected  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  other  political  party.  Times  have  changed. 
The  Union  that  you  and  I  love,  and  we  all  love,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  which  my  hands,  and  the  hands  of  my  gray 
haired  friend  here,  assisted  in  raising  over  the  dome  of  this 
building,  is  in  danger.  Union  and  harmony  and  concession 
should  now  be  our  motto.  Our  coming  together  now  falls 
upon  a  time  when  our  country  is  menaced  with  danger,  and 
when  our  homes  and  our  firesides  should  be  protected.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  on  this  occasion  I  take  great  pleasure  in  having 
the  privilege  of  nominating  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Hon,  Cyrus  M.  AUen,  of  the  county  of 
Knox." 

The  vote  was  thereupon  taken,  and  Mr.  Allen,  having 
received  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House.  A  Clerk,  Assistant  Clerk  and  Door- 
keeper were  also  elected  by  unanimous  votes,  thereby  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  House. 

On  the  next  day,  April  25th,  Governor  Morton  delivered  to 
the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  joint  conven- 
tion met,  the  following  message : 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

You  have  been  summoned  together  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  grave  and  important  character.  Our  country  is 
placed  in  a  condition  hitherto  unknown  in  her  history,  and 
one  which  all  patriots  and  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world  had  fondly  hoped  would  never  occur.  Civil  war,  that 
has  ever  been  the  bane  of  Republics,  has  been  inaugurated 
by  certain  rebellious  States,  which,  unmindful  of  their  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  regarding  not  owx  common  history, 
blood,  interests  and  institutions,  are  seeking  to  dismember  the 
Nation  and  overthrow  the  Federal  Government,  so  wisely, 
and  as  we  had  believed,  permanently  established  by  our 
fathers. 

The  origin  of  this  most  wicked  rebellion  dates  back  more 
than  thirty  years.  It  is  well  known  that  distinguished  South- 
ern statesmen,  as  early  as  1829,  cherished  the  dream  of  a  vast 
Southern  Slaveholding  Confederacy,  comprehending  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  deter- 
mination was  then  formed  to  break  our  Republic  into  pieces 
by  any  available  pretext.  The  first  one  seized  upon  by  South 
Carolina,  was  the  tariff  question ;  and  had  not  the  Nation  had 
for  its  Executive  a  man  greatly  distinguished  for  patriotism, 
courage  and  decision  of  character,  wide  spreading  and  dis- 
astrous consequences  might  have  followed.  By  prompt  and 
energetic  action,  the  rebellion  was  crushed  out  for  a  time,  to 
be  revived,  as  subsequent  events  have  shown,  on  new  pretenses 
and  in  another  form. 

The  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  through 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  entertaining  opinions  obnox- 
ious to  certain  States  of  the  Confederacy,  is  boldly  published 
to  the  world  as  just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  bringing  on  if  necessary  for  that  purpose  all  the  horrors 
of  a  bloody  revolution.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  your  intelli- 
gence to  argue  that  the  admission  of  this  pretence  as  a  justi- 
fication would  be  clearly  fatal  to  all  republican  government ; 
that  popular  institutions  can  only  be  sustained  by  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution,  trusting  to  the  peaceful  remedy  of  the  bal- 
lot-box for  the  redress  of  grievances.     And  the  wickedness 
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of  this  pretence  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  reflection  that 
it  is  utterly  hypocritical,  that  it  was  only  put  forward  in  fur- 
therance of  schemes  entertained  for  years,  and  supported  by 
notoriously  false  assumptions  of  fact  and  logic. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  the  late  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Charleston  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  can  we 
fail  to  see  that  the  scheme  of  secession  and  dismemberment 
of  the  Republic  was  then  completely  formed,  and  that  the 
disruption  of  that  convention  was  one  of  the  steps  towards 
its  consummation?  If  confirmation  of  this  opinion  were 
needed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  certain  traitorous 
members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  were  systematically 
engaged,  for  many  months  before  the  late  Presidential  elec- 
tion, in  placing  the  arms  and  defences  of  the  Nation  in  a 
position  to  be  readily  seized  by  the  seceding  States. 

Secession  was  at  first  argued  as  a  right  springing  from  the 
Constitution  itself,  but  as  the  movement  gained  strength,  the 
flimsy  pretext  was  abandoned,  and  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
discussion,  and  what  in  an  hour  of  weakness  was  claimed 
by  feeble  argument,  is  now  boldly  asserted  by  military  power. 

The  North,  conscious  of  her  strength  and  the  rectitude  of 
her  intentions,  has  hitherto  remained  quiet,  making  no  pre- 
parations whatever  for  a  conflict  of  arms.  Her  forbearance 
has  been  construed  into  cowardice,  and  her  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  have  but  provoked  increased  insolence  and  aggression. 
The  secession  movement  has  from  the  beginning  been  an  act 
of  war.  Ordinances  of  secession  have  been  immediately 
followed  and  sometimes  preceded  by  the  violent  seizure  and 
plunder  of  National  property,  and  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  agents  and  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  From 
the  very  first,  and  at  every  step  in  its  progress,  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  acts  of  hostility  and  outrage,  alike  injurious  to 
the  Nation  and  insulting  to  the  people  of  the  loyal  States. 

The  secessionists  were  profoundly  convinced  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Border  Slave  States  could  not  be  procured 
without  a  conflict  of  arms  between  them  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  hence  have  labored  assiduously  to  place  the 
Governmentin  aposition  that  a  coUision  could  not  be  avoided, 
except  by  the  most  abject  submission  and  humiliation.    The 
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intention  to  force  a  conflict  has  been  most  apparent,  and  delay- 
was  suffered  only  that  they  might  complete  their  preparations, 
and  when  at  last  their  preparations  were  complete,  and 
wearied  by  the  long  forbearance  of  the  Government,  they 
inaugurated  hostilities  by  assaulting  and  reducing  Fort 
Sumter. 

The  place  where  Fort  Sumter  is  situated  had  been  regu- 
larly ceded  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  by  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution 
was  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  unfinished,  and  held  by  a  garrison  of  less  than  one 
hundred  men,  and  while  in  this  condition  was  invested  by  a 
large  army,  cutting  off  all  approach  to  it  by  land  or  sea.  The 
stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  and  the  immediate 
prospect  was  presented  to  the  feeble  garrison  of  starvation 
or  yielding  up  into  the  hands  of  an  avowed  enemy  a  fortress 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  juncture,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  waited  long,  perhaps  too  long,  declared 
its  determination  to  send  provisions  to  the  garrision.  Before 
this  attempt  could  be  made,  and  before  a  single  sail  of  the 
fleet  was  seen  off  the  harbor,  a  powerful  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  Sumter,  which  resulted  in  its  destruction  and 
surrender. 

Every  day  brings  us  inteUigence  of  new  outrage  and  assault. 
Throughout  the  rebellious  States  is  heard  the  note  of  prepa- 
ration for  an  extensive  and  aggressive  campaign.  The  National 
capital  is  menaced,  and  every  avenue  of  approach  for  Fed- 
eral troops  and  provisions  is  attempted  to  be  cut  off.  The 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  great  artery  of 
commerce  of  the  Northwest,  is  obstructed ;  and  the  usurping 
government  of  the  rebellious  States  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion inviting  the  freebooters  of  all  the  world  to  prey  upon  our 
National  commerce. 

We  have  passed  from  the  field  of  argument  to  the  solemn 
fact  of  war,  which  exists  by  the  act  of  the  seceding  States. 
The  issue  is  forced  upon  us,  and  must  be  accepted.  Every 
man  must  take  his  position  upon  the  one  side  or  upon  the 
other.  In  time  of  war  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  a  third 
party  can  stand.     It  is   the  imperative  duty  of  all  men  to 
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ralljr  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  to  expend  in  its 
behalf,  if  need  be,  their  fortunes  and  their  blood.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  Government  depends  our  prosperity  and 
greatness  as  a  nation;  our  liberty  and  happiness  as  individ- 
uals. We  should  approach  the  contest  not  as  politicians,  nor 
as  ambitious  partizans,  but  as  patriots,  who  cast  aside  every 
selfish  consideration  when  danger  threatens  their  country. 
The  voice  of  party  should  be  hushed,  and  the  bitterness  that 
may  have  sprung  out  of  political  contests  be  at  once  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  Let  us  rise  above  these  paltry  considerations, 
and  inaugurate  the  era  when  there  shall  be  but  one  party, 
and  that  for  our  country.  The  struggle  is  one  into  which  we 
enter  with  the  deepest  reluctance.  We  are  bound  to  the 
people  of  the  seceding  States  by  the  dearest  ties  of  blood 
and  institutions.  They  are  our  brothers  and  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen. But  if  they  regard  not  these  tender  relations,  how 
can  we?  If  they  wage  war  upon  us  and  put  themselves  in 
the  attitude  of  public  enemies,  they  must  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  incident  to  that  position.  But  while  I  deplore 
deeply  the  character  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
nevertheless  we  should  meet  it  as  men. 

To  our  sister  State  of  Kentucky  we  turn  with  hope  and 
affection.  She  has  grown  rich  and  prosperous  in  the  Repub- 
lic; could  she  do  more  if  she  were  out  of  it?  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  that  would  sever  the  bond  which  binds  these  States 
together,  and  place  us  in  separate  and  hostile  nations.  I 
appeal  to  her  by  the  ties  of  common  kindred  and  history ;  by 
our  community  of  interest;  by  the  sacred  obligations  that 
bind  us  to  maintain  the  Constitution  inviolate,  to  adhere  to 
the  Union,  and  stand  fast  by  that  flag  in  defence  of  which 
she  has  so  often  shed  her  best  blood.  I  pray  her  to  examine 
her  past  history  and  perceive  how  the  tide  of  her  prosperity 
has  flowed  on  unbroken,  and  ever  increasing,  until  her  limits 
are  filled  with  material  wealth,  and  her  people  are  respected, 
elevated  and  happy ;  and  then  inquire*  if  all  this  is  not  the 
result  of  that  Union  she  is  called  upon  to  break,  and  of  that 
government  she  is  invited  to  dishonor  and  overthrow.  To 
ask  Kentucky  to  secede  is  to  ask  her  to  commit  foul  dishonor 
and  suicide.     I  trust  that  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of 
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her  people  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  dragged  by  the  current  of 
events,  which  has  been  cunningly  invented  for  that  purpose, 
into  the  vortex  of  disunion,  nor  permit  her  to  be  artfully  in- 
veigled into  an  armed  neutrality  between  the  rebellious  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Such  a  position  would  be 
anomalous  and  fatal  to  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
There  is  no  ground  in  the  Constitution  midway  between  a 
rebellious  State  and  the  Federal  Government  upon  which  she 
can  stand,  holding  both  in  check,  and  restraining  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  the  exercise  of 
its  constituted  authority.  Such  an  attitude  is  at  once  uncon- 
stitutional and  hostile.  At  a  time  like  this,  if  she  is  not  for 
the  Government,  aiding  and  maintaining  it  by  the  observance 
of  all  her  constitutional  obligations,  she  is  against  it.  If  the 
voice  of  her  people  can  be  heard,  I  fear  not  the  result.  Seces- 
sion can  only  triumph,  as  it  has  triumphed  in  other  States, 
by  stifling  the  voice  of  the  people  and  by  the  bold  usurpation, 
by  demagogues  and  traitors,  of  the  powers  which  rightfully 
belong  to  them  alone.  And  I  might  here  remark,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  the  schemes  of  the  authors  and  managers  of 
the  rebellion  extend  far  beyond  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  embrace  the  destruction  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
government,  and  the  substitution  of  an  aristocracy  in  its 
stead.  In  the  seceding  States  the  control  of  public  affairs 
has  been  withdrawn  substantially  from  the  people,  and  every 
proposition  to  submit  to  their  consideration,  measures  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  has  been  contemptuously  overruled ; 
and  we  are  in  truth  called  upon  to  fight  not  only  for  the  Union, 
but  for  the  principles  upon  which  our  State  and  National 
Governments  are  founded. 

If  the  rebellious  States  hope  to  profit  by  dissension  in  the 
North,  they  have  erred  egregiously,  and  have  wholly  failed  to 
comprehend  our  people.  Our  divisions  were  merely  political, 
and  not  fundamental;  and  party  lines  faded  instantly  from 
sight  when  the  intelligence  went  abroad  that  war  was  being 
waged  against  t\\e  nation.  When  the  sound  of  the  first  gun 
reverberated  through  the  land,  the  people  of  the  North  arose- 
as  one  man,  and  declared  that  the  Government  must  be  sus- 
tained, and  the  honor  of  our  flag  preserved  inviolate  at  what- 
42 
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ever  cost.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  clays  are  pregnant  with 
instruction  and  moral  grandeur.  They  present  the  action  of  a 
people  who  have  suffered  much  and  waited  long;  who  were 
slow  to  take  offence  and  incredulous  of  treason  and  danger ; 
but  who,  when  the  dread  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  and  the 
issue  could  no  longer  be  avoided  with  honor  or  safety,  promptly 
abandoned  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  their  country.  I  trust  that  the  force 
of  this  lesson  may  not  be  lost  upon  our  erring  brethren  of  the 
South,  and  that  they  will  at  once  perceive  they  have  inaugu- 
rated a  contest  from  which  they  cannot  emerge  with  honor 
and  profit. 

On  the  15th  day  of  the  present  month,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  his  proclamation  calling  upon  the  loyal 
States  to  furnish  75,000  men  for  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  Subsequently  the  quota  to  be  furnished  by 
Indiana  was  fixed  at  six  regiments,  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  men  each.  In  obedience  to  this  call,  I  issued  my 
proclamation,  calling  for  volunteers,  and  in  less  than  eight 
days  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  have  tendered  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  contest  among  the  companies  has  been  earnest 
and  exciting  as  to  which  shall  secure  a  place  within  the  quota. 
This  response  has  been  most  gratifying  and  extraordinary, 
and  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  In- 
diana, and  her  entire  devotion  to  the  Union.  Without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  conditon  or  occupation,  men  have  rallied 
around  the  National  standard,  and  in  every  part  of  the  State 
may  be  heard  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  witnessed  the 
mustering  of  companies  into  the  field.  In  view  of  this  re- 
markable response  made  to  the  proclamation  on  the  20th 
instant,  I  tendered  to  the  President  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States  six  additional  regiments ;  but  telegraphic  and 
postal  communication  having  been  cut  off  with  Washington, 
no  answer  has  been  received  up  to  this  time.  A  camp  was 
formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  fqr  the  reception  of 
the  troops,  and  Major  Wood,  of  the  United  States  army,  has 
been  busily  engaged  for  several  days  in  mustermg  them  into 
the  service.     There  are  in  camp  — - —  companies,  being  an 
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■excess  of  the  number  called  for  by  the  President,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  every  company  largely  exceeds,  and  in  some 
instances  more  than  doubles  the  number  that  can  be  finally 
Teceived  into  the  company.  Some  companies  came  by  mis- 
takes unavoidably  occurring  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant 
General,  and  others  without  marching  orders.  They  will  be 
retained  in  camp,  and  provided  with  quarters  and  subsistence, 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
here  expressing  the  opinion  that  has  been  uttered  by  many 
who  have  visited  the  camp,  that  finer  material  for  a  gallant 
army  was  never  assembled. 

The  report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  Lewis  Wallace,  is 
herewith  transmitted,  and  I  beg  leave  in  this  manner  to  ten- 
der him  my  hearty  thanks  for  his  able  and  efficient  services 
in  that  department. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
Indiana  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  contest  by  pro- 
viding ample  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  ensure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  and  General  Government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  one  million  of  dollars  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munition  of  war,  and  for 
the  organization  of  such  portion  of  the  Militia  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  emergency.  That  a  militia  system 
be  devised  and  enacted,  looking  chiefly  to  volunteers,  which 
shall  insure  the  greatest  protection  to  the  State,  and  unity 
and  efficiency  of  the  force  to  be  employed.  That  a  law  be 
enacted  defining  and  punishing  treason  against  the  State^ 
That  a  law  be  enacted  suspending  the  collection  of  debts 
against  those  who  may  be  actually  employed  in  the  military 
service  of  the  State  or  the  United  States.  That  suitable  pro- 
vision be  made  by  the  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  or 
otherwise  for  raising  the  money  herein  recommended  to  be 
appropriated.  And  that  all  necessary  and  proper  legislation 
"be  had  to  protect  the  business,  property  and  citizens  of  the 
State,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

O.  P.  Morton,  Governor. 
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On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"  Whereas,  Treason,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  prevails  to  an  alaniiing  extent  in  several  of 
the  States  of  the  Union; 

"And  whereas.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  has  become  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  country  to  quell  the  insurrectionary  and 
rebellious  proceedings  in  the  said  States,  and  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  preserve  the  Union  from  disruption;  therefore, 

"  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  to  suppress  such  insurrections,  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  General  Government,  and  restore  peace  and  good 
order  to  the  country,  the  entire  resources  of  the  State  are 
hereby  tendered. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  all  good  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  party,  to  rally  in  solid  phalanx  to  the  rescue  of 
their  common  country,  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honors  to  rede'em  it  from  the  danger  in  which  it 
has  been  placed  by  the  hands  of  traitors. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  in  our  neighbors  of  Kentucky  and 
other  border  States,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Union  has  been  and 
is  vmshaken,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  assure  them 
of  our  faith  in  their  patriotism. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  forthwith  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States." 

On  the  6th  day  of  May,  1861,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  appropriating  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (!S100,000,)  to  the  Governor's  contingent  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  calling  out  and  sustaining 
the  militia  under  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  9th  day  of  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed  en- 
titled "An  act  to  define  certain  felonies,  and  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  thereof."  By  this  act  it 
was  provided  that  any  person  or  persons,  belonging  to  or 
residing  within  this  State,  or  under  the  protection  of  its  laws, 
who  sliall  take  or  accept  a  commission  or  commissions  from 
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any  person  or  persons,  State  or  States,  or  other  enemies  of 
this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
or  commanding  any  army  or  band  of  men  hostile  to  or  in 
rebellion  against  this  State  or  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
Jcnowingly  and  wilfully  aid  or  assist  any  enemies  in  open  war 
or  persons  in  rebellion  against  this  State  or  the  United  States 
by  joining  their  armies  or  by  enlisting  or  prociiring  or  per- 
suading others  to  enlist  for  that  purpose,  or  by  furnishing  such 
enemies  or  p>ersons  in  rebellion  with  arms  or  ammunition  or 
provisions,  or  any  other  articles  for  their  aid  or  oomfort,  or 
by  shipping,  sending  or  carrying  to  such  enemies  or  rebels,  or 
their  agents,  any  arms,  ammunition  or  provisions  or  other 
articles  for  their  aid  or  comfort,  or  by  carrying  on  any  traitor- 
ous correspondence  with  them,  or  shall  form  or  be  in  anywise 
concerned  in  forming  any  combination  or  plot  or  conspiracy 
for  betraying  this  State  or  the  United  States,  or  the  armed 
forces  of  either,  into  the  hands  or  power  of  any  foreign  enemy, 
or  of  any  organized  or  pretended  government  engaged  in 
resisting  the  laws  or  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  shall  give  or  send  any  intelli- 
gence to  any  such  enemies  or  pretended  government,  or  their 
forces,  for  that  purpose,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  Prison  for  a 
term  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years,  and 
be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  same  act  it  is  provided  that 
every  person  who  shall  within  this  State  build,  construct, 
alter,  fit  out,  or. aid  or  assist  in  building,  constructing  or  fitting 
out  any  vessel  or  boat  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  or  pri- 
vateering or  other  purpose,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  any 
person  or  parties  whatsoever,  to  make  war  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  to  resist  by  force  the  execution  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  purpose  of  privateering  under  the 
authority  of  any  organized  or  pretended  government,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  Prison 
for  a  term  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
and  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  11th  day  of  May,  1861,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  organization  and  reg- 
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ulation  of  the  Indiana  militia,  prescribing  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  said  regulations,  providing  for  the  election  and 
appointment  of  officers,  defining  the  duties  of  military  and 
civil  officers,  and  penalties  for  the  neglect  or  violation  thereof, 
providing  for  courts  martial,  councils  of  administration, 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  said  militia,  repeal- 
ing all  laws  heretofore  enacted  on  that  subject,  saving  certain 
acts  therein  named,  and  declaring  an  emergency  for  the  imme- 
diate taking  effect  thereof." 

The  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  assuming  a  loan  made 
by  the  Governor,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  borrowed  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  upon  the  private 
credit  of  the  said  officers  of  State  for  the  use  of  the  State,. 
to  enable  the  Governor  to  comply  with  the  requisition  for 
troops  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  before 
stated. 

Another  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  loan  of  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  issuing  of  bonds  therefor,  to  furnish  the 
means  for  repelling  invasion,  and  providing  for  the  public 
defence. 

It  was  also  provided  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
May  11th,  1861,  that  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  incorporated  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State,  should  be  authorized  to  appropriate  out 
©f  their  respective  county,  city  or  town  treasuries  such  sums 
of  money  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  protection  and' 
maintenance  of  the  families  of  volunteers  in  the  array  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana  dm-ing  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  armies,  and  to  make  such  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments,  for  the  raising  and 
maintaining  of  military  companies  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  either  for  home  defence  or  for  the  service  of  this 
State  oi^the  United  States,  and  such  other  necessary  expen- 
ditures for  the  defence  of  their  respective  counties,  cities  and 
towns  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  may  in  their  judgment 
demand,  and  authorizing  the  municipal  authorities  of  said 
counties,  cities  and  towns  to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
might  think  right  and  proper  in  the  disbursement  of  said 
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appropriations.  The  same  act  also  legalized  all  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  by  counties,  cities  and  towns  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  authorized  the  county,  town  and  city 
authorities  to  levy  a  special  tax  each  year  upon  all  taxable 
property  witiiin  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  appropriations  made  or  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  act. 

Acts  were  also  passed  to  render  efficient  the  Quartermas- 
ters' and  Commissary  departments  of  the  State,  to  define  the 
crime  of  treason,  and  the  crime  of  concealment  of  treason, 
and  the  punishment  therefor,  and  to  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  six  regiments  of  volunteers  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  and  citizens  of  the  State,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Paymaster,  defining  his  duties  and  fixing 
his  compensation. 

A  joint  resolution  was  also  passed  requesting  the  Governor 
to  send  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  temporarily,  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  be  distributed 
in  the  manner  therein  designated. 

The  General  Assembly,  after  a  harmonious  session  of  forty 
days,  during  which  all  the  measures  supposed  to  be  demanded 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  were  passed,  adjourned  sine  die 
on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1861. 
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501 ;  its  condition  in  July,  1861, 
508 ;  its  employment,  609 ;  i'ts  first 
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review,  509 ;  its  place  in  public  es- 
timation, 509 ;  its  growth,  510  ;  its 
maximum,  510 ;  its  inactivity,  510 ; 
its  inactivity  twice  broken,  510; 
stir  in,  512;  marches  to  Manassas 
Junction,  513 ;  is  at  Alexandria, 
514;  embarks,  514;  at  Hampton, 
615;  before  Yorktown,  516;  its  la- 
bors before  Yorktown,  516;  its 
■  work  done,  517;  its  condition  on 
the  close  of  siege,  517  ;  in  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  518;  its  march  to 
the  Chickahominy,  518;  resumes 
its  work,  518;  its  position  last  of 
May,  518;  its  labors,  521;  its  suf- 
ferings, 521 ;  its  sick,  521 ;  its  fur- 
loughed  men,  521;  its  number  fit 
for  duty,  5G1 ;  its  patience,  522  ;  its 
love  for  McClellan,  522;  its  posi- 
tion, 522 ;  its  danger,  523 ;  begins 
the  seven  days'  battle,  525 ;  is  en- 
gaged from  one  end  to  the  other, 
528;  its  spirit,  530;  its  position 
and  condition,  532 ;  is  concentrated 
near  Savage's  station,  532 ;  is  in 
motion,  533;  its  anxiety,  533;  its 
sadness,  534 ;  destruction  in,  534  ; 
on  Malvern  Hill,  538;  in  battle, 
539;  its  indignation,  639;  its  march 
to  Harrison's  Bar,  540;  is  forced  to 
leave  its  dead,  540;  its  losses,  540; 
its  isolation,  541 ;  is  superior  to  the 
Greek  army,  541 ;  receives  rein- 
foi-cements,  642 ;  is  offended,  669 ; 
joins  General  Pope,  580. 

Arnuj  of  the  Southwest,  in  four  di- 
visions, 197;  pursues  Price,  198; 
without  rations,  198;  enters  Ar- 
kansas, 198 ;  at  Sugar  Creek,  199 ; 
exhausted,  199;  in  the  Cross  Hol- 
lows, 199 ;  number  of,  199  ;  concen- 
trates on  Sugar  Creek,  200 ;  in  bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge,  201 ;  its  sufferings 
in  Arkansas,  207 ;  its  march  to  Sul- 
phur Rock,  208 ;  its  condition  at 
Sulphur  Rock,  208. 

Armij  of  the  Tennessee,  394. 

Arm?/  of  Virginia,  its  formation  669 ; 
its  size,  671 ;  Indianatroops  in,  571 ; 
its  position  in  July,  678  ;  in  battle 
of  Slaughter  mountain,  674  ;  on  the 
Rapidan,  576 ;  its  retreat  585 ;  its 
activity,  585 ;  mixed  up  with  the 
enemy,  587  ;  its  condition,  587 ;  its 
fights,  587;  its  defeat,  590;  its 
losses  at  Bull  Run,  692. 

Arn,  Major  Frederick,  in  siege  of 
Donclson,  806 ;  in  assault,  307  ;  at 
Shiloh,  363  ;  his  last  words,  382. 


Arsenal,  Indiana,  its  establishment, 
142;  its  efficiency,  142, 

Arse7ial,  in  Baton  Rouge,  148. 

Arsenal,  in  St.  Louis,  148. 

Arsenal,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  143. 

Artillery,  orders  in  regard  to,  140 ;  or- 
ganization of  batteries  of,  140,  l4l; 
in  Fremont's  army,  178. 

Ashby,  Colonel,  guards  Jackson's 
rear,  448;  follows  Banks,  450 ;  at 
Winchester  Heights,  451 ;  his  ap- 
pearance, 451 ;  covers  Confederate 
rear,  454 ;  gains  Banks'  front,  459 ; 
his  failure,  459 ;  is  killed,  462. 

Ashby's  Gap,  I'hird  cavalry    in,  472. 

Asboth,  in  Fremont's  army,  176;  at 
Springfield,  183;  at  St.  Louis,  190. 

Atkisson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Horace 
N.,  at  Edgefield  Junction,  602. 

Auten,  John,  his  daring  and  death, 
49. 

Avis,  Captain,  examines  spy,  679. 


Bachman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alois 
0.,  at  Gainesville,  587. 

Bacon  Creek,  Johnson's  brigade  at, 
234;  McCook's  division  advanced 
to,  328  ;  Mitchell's  division  on,  829. 

Bailey,  Isaac,  distinguished  at  Chap, 
lin  Hills,  017. 

Baker,  E.,  a  scout,  65  ;  at  Patterson's 
creek,  67. 

Baker,  Colonel  Conrad,  his  politics, 
159  ;  his  patriotism,  159 ;  his  inter- 
view with  Governor  Morton,  159, 
160;  his  acceptance  of  Morton's 
proposition,  160;  his  success  in  re- 
cruiting, 160;  his  economy,  160; 
his  departure  from  Evansville,  160 ; 
his  reception  in  St.  Louis,  161 ;  hia 
ingenuity,  161 ;  his  promptness, 
1G5  ;  his  departure  from  St.  Louis, 
165;  in  affair  at  Frcdericktown, 
186,  187  ;  his  opposition  to  liquor, 
187 ;  his  affection  for  Colonel  Alex- 
ander,  187  ;  his  arrest,  188 ;  his  oc- 
cupation of  a  pie-woman's  cabin, 
188. 

Baldwin,  Colonel  P.  P.,  in  advance^ 
229 ;  is  promoted,  699. 

Ballad,  extract  from,  292. 

BalVs  Bluff,  610. 

i?a/<imo?v,  massacre  in,  16;  Twentieth 
in,  485;  churches  in,  545. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  scenery 
of,  63,  64. 

Banh^  Indianapolis  branch,  13. 
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Banks,  General,  435 ;  advances,  448 ; 
at  Winchester,  449;  leaves  Win- 
chester, 452  ;  gives  a  captured  gun 
to  the  Fourteenth,  454;  pursues 
Jackson,  454 ;  at  Harrisonburg, 
455 ;  diminishes  his  force,  456  ;  re- 
treats, 458;  gains  the  Potomac, 
400 ;  his  losses,  460 ;  moved  from 
the  Valley,  571;  on  Slaughter 
Mountain,  574  ;  on  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  585 ;  covers  the  left,  589 ; 
falls  back  to  Washington,  592. 

Banner,  Union,  its  new  meaning,  11 ; 
at  Rich  Mountain,  55 ;  presentation 
to  Eleventh,  69;  forgotton,  94  ;  in 
assault  on  Donelson,  308;  on  the 
capitol  at  Nashville,  339 ;  of  calico, 
344  ;  of  the  Forty-Fourth  at  Shlloh, 
366 ;  in  Memphis,  420 ;  given  to 
T\venty-Fourth,  421 ;  cut  to  pieces, 
474 ;  in  battle  of  Richmond,  612 ; 
at  Perryvillc,  619. 

Bardstown,  259 ;  Tenth  at,  259  ;  For- 
ty-Ninth at,  269  ;  Forty-Seventh  at, 
263  ;  camp  of  instruction  at,  269 ; 
its  reception  of  the  Thirty-Fifth, 
272. 

Barnett,  M.  R.,  323. 

Barnett's  artillery,  at  Carrick'sFord, 
56. 

Barton,  camp,  its  situation,  91 ;  at- 
tacked, 92 ;  losses  in  attack  on,  94. 

Bass,  Colonel  Sion  S.,  137  ;  his  busi- 
ness, 230;  his  character,  230;  at 
Shiloh,  381. 

Bassett,  Lieutenant  Edward,  in  com- 
mand of  Rangers  at  Elkwater,  77. 

Bassett,  Ilai-vey,  describes  evening  in 
camji,  485;  his  impression  of  Bal- 
timore, 485;  his  discouragement, 
501  ;  on  the  Congress,  503 ;  on  es- 
caping slaves,  505  ;  is  wounded  and 
captured,  52ij ;  his  death,  526. 

Bachelor,  Henry  T,  565. 

Bates,  Miss  Bettie,  254;  letters  by, 
259. 

Baiesville,  occupied  by  Curtis,  208. 

Baton  Rouge,  Twenty-First  at,  558; 
its  situation,  560;  Union  forces  at, 
560;  Rebel  forces  at,  559;  battle 
of,  561 ;  casualties  of,  564. 

Battle  Crceic,  troops  at,  412. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  unlike  Beaure- 
gard, 354. 

Bayard,  General,  joins  Fremont,  462; 
hastens  after  Jackson,  462  ;  on  the 
Rapidan,  573. 

Bayou  Teche,  battle  in,  568. 

Bayou  Lafoiirche,  engagement  on,  567. 


Beauregard,  General,  his  command, 
346;  falls  back  from  Columbus  to 
Island  No.  10,  346;  at  Corinth, 
352 ;  his  character,  353 ;  his  ap- 
pearance, 354;  recommends  the 
word  abolitionist,  354;  his  in- 
struction to  his  troops,  360;  his 
haste,  360 ;  his  difficulties,  360  ;  his 
army  near  Grant's,  360;  his  line 
of  battle,  360;  he  makes  attack, 
361 ;  meets  little  opposition,  361 ; 
is  still  successful,  362 ;  his  dispatch 
to  Richmond,  371 ;  confusion  in  his 
army,  376;  his  exertions  to  restore 
order,  372;  his  night  on  the  field, 
373 ;  his  line  of  battle  on  the  7th| 
375;  driven,  382;  extracts  from 
his  report,  387;  his  epitaph,  388; 
leaves  Corinth,  399;  at  Tuscumbia, 
400;  at  Baldwin,  400;  at  Tupelo, 
400;  his  army  at  Richmond,  523. 

Behr,  Captain  Frederick,  141  ;  is 
killed,  361. 

Benham,  Captain,  reconnoitres  Lau- 
rel Hill,  51 ;  pursues  rebels,  52 ;  at 
Carrick's  Ford,  56. 

Bense,  Captain,  a  prisoner,  130;  his 
stratagem,  133. 

Benton,  Brigadier  General  'William 
P.,  his  education,  jirofession  and 
character,  28  ;  is  re-appointed,  137  ; 
at  Pea  Ridge,  204 ;  his  promotion, 
208. 

Bentonville,  199. 

Beverly,  taken  by  Confederates,  22; 
occupied  by  Confed^ates,  36;  oc- 
cupied by  McClellai^5. 

Biercc,  daring  of,  49. 

Big  Creek  Gap,  425. 

Big  Spring,  night  at,  100 ;  source  of 
Cheat  river,  105;  Fletcher  at.  111. 

Bird,  Captain,  captures  scouts,  109; 
his  orders,  112. 

Birds,  dead,  503. 

Bison,  Mrs.,  her  journey,  500. 

Black,  Major  James  B.,  represents  his 
regiment,  209. 

Black-water,  surrender  of  Rebels  on, 
194. 

Black,  Attorney  General,  declaration 
of,  628. 

Blake,  Colonel  John  W.,  his  promo- 
tion, 395. 

Blake,  Colonel  William  H.,  his  pro- 
motion, 599. 

Blenkers  division,  its  condition, 
497. 

Bloomery  Gap,  448. 

Blue's  Gap,  446. 
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Bobbs,  Doctor,  319. 

Boernstein,  150. 

Boothroyd,  his  daring,  49. 

Boring,  Sergeant,  233. 

Boston  Ilountains,  Price  retreats  to, 
199. 

Bough,  Captain  William,  goes  to  Terre 
Bonne,  554  ;  captures  cannon,  557. 

Bourbon,  354. 

Bowles,  Colonel,  at  Buena  Vista,  62  ; 
on  dress  parade,  70. 

Bowcn,  General,  372. 

Bowling  Green,  its  situation,  222 ;  is 
fortified,  223 ;  centre  of  Rebel 
operations,  278 ;  is  evacuated,  331 ; 
its  condition  on  Mitchell's  arrival, 
332. 

Boyington,  John  A.,  is  commended, 
5G5. 

Bracken  Rangers,  their  services  offer- 
ed, 75 ;  refused,  76 ;  accepted,  76  ; 
journey  to  Beverly,  77  ;  duties,  99  ; 
party  of  attacked  by  guerillas,  80 ; 
in  battle  of  Alleghany,  97;  mode 
of  life,  99;  march  to  Huntsville, 
100;  winter  quarters,  101;  put  in 
First  Cavalry,  434. 

Braden,  Captain  David,  his  capture, 
343 ;  his  escape,  343. 

Brakeman,  Rev.  Nelson  L.,  his  atten- 
tion to  duty,  564. 

Braskear,  raid  to,  552 ;  its  situation, 
552 ;  Twenty-First  encamped  at, 
528. 

Brazier,  T.,  scouting,  65,  66 ;  at  Pat- 
terson's Creek,  67,  68. 

Brickett,  Lieutenant  Henry  L.,  at 
Shiloh,  365. 

Bridgland,  Colonel  John  A.,  au- 
thority conferred  on,  138;  his  po- 
sition in  civil  life,  267;  resigns, 
395. 

Bridgeport,  surprised,  411, 

Brigunier,  Daniel  on  pickett,  89. 

Britz,  his  boldness  and  death,  85. 

Brooks,  T.  J.,  liberality  of  12. 

Bx'ooks,  Captain,  reconnoissanceof,  84 

Brown,  John,  enterprise  of,  7  ;  execu- 
tion of,  7 ;  spirit  of,  8 ;  his  last 
look,  442. 

Brown,  Lieutenant  James  H.,  his  bat- 
tery, 559 ;  at  Baton  Rouge,  563. 

Brown,  William  S.,  authorized  to 
raise  ai-egiment,  135;  character  of, 
483 ;  his  visitors,  484  ;  his  resolu- 
tion, 484 ;  reconnoitres  landing, 
487 ;  sends  for  help,  488 ;  retreats, 
488  ;  in  fight  with  Merrimac,  503  ; 
in  battle  of  the  Orchards,  626 ;  in 


battle  of  Glendale,  536 ;  at  Bull 
Run,  589. 

Brown,  Sylvester,  his  coolness,  49. 

Bryant,  Captain  James  IL,  in  battle 
of  Chaplin  Hill,  621. 

Buckner,  Simon  B.,  his  position,  char- 
acter and  labors,  218 ;  visits  Wash- 
ington, 218;  advances  from  Ten- 
nessee, 222  ;  takes  Bowling  Green, 
222  ;  moves  towards  Louisville,  222; 
is  disappointed,  223 ;  retires,  and 
fortifies  Bowling  Green,  223 ;  in 
Fort  Donelson,  295 ;  his  duty  in  in- 
tended assault,  302 ;  fails  to  do  his 
part,  306;  objects  to  Floyd's  pro- 
posal, 309  ;  assumes  command,  310; 
surrenders,  310;  reproves  Grant, 
310;  reproves  Grant  again,  313;  is 
abashed,  314;  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  667. 

Buchanan,  President,  declaration  of, 
628. 

Buckhannon,  its  situation,  44;  army 
at,  45. 

Buena  Vista,  motto  of  the  Eleventh, 
61 ;  battle  of,  62 ;  at  Patterson's 
creek,  66  ;  at  Shiloh,  379. 

Buffington,  George,  his  invention,  276. 

Buell,  General  Don  Carlos,  birth  of, 
225 ;  home  of,  225 ;  education  of, 
225 ;  assigned  to  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  225 ;  compliments  Thirty- 
Second  Indiana,  238  ;  organizes  an 
immense  army,  278 ;  ready  to  move, 
329;  determines  to  besiege  Bowling 
Green,  329  ;  gives  out  orders,  329 ; 
confers  with  Mayor  of  Nashville, 
339;  reassures  citizens,  339 ;  gives 
strict  orders  to  soldiers,  339 ;  de- 
taches several  small  forces,  355 ; 
moves  with  main  army  south,  355  ; 
his  march,  356  ;  hears  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  357 ;  hastens  on,  357 ;  his 
arrival  unknown,  372;  at  Shiloh, 
373  ;  feelings  of  soldiers  for,  396 ; 
refuses  Morton's  request,  428  ;  his 
long  march,  595;  leaves  Corinth, 
696;  his  forbearance,  596;  at  Hunts- 
ville, 597 ;  modifies  his  policy,  599 ; 
moves  towards  the  north,  601; 
troops  dissatisfied  with,  605;  leaves 
Louisville,  614 ;  his  orders  to  Mc- 
Cook,  614 ;  knows  notliing  of  the 
battle,  6l8;  pursues  again,  625. 

Buell,  Colonel  George  P.,  is  promo- 
ted, 599. 

BuUard,  Dr.  Talbut,  his  hospital  pre- 
pared, 321 ;  his  patriotism,  321;  his 
charity,  321. 
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Bull  Run,  first  battle  of,  Indiana  no 
share  in,  70 ;  its  effect  on  Missouri, 
152. 

Bull  Run,  second  battle,  Pope's  po- 
sition in,  590;  movements  of  590; 
losses  of  592. 

Bull's  Mills,  Army  of  the  South- 
west at,  208. 

Bunker  Bill,  442;  Patterson  at,  443; 
Banks  at,  448. 

Burkett,  G.,  scouting  65  ;  at  Patter- 
son's Creek,  69. 

Burnside  Expedition,  ships  from,  49. 

Bush,  Captain  Asahil  R.,  141 ;  in 
camp  of  instruction,  272. 

Bush's  Battery.    See  Fourth  Battery. 

Butler,  General  Benjamin  F.,  his  ill 
humor,  549 ;  speaks  to  an  Indiana 
officer,  549  ;  his  entrance  into  New 
Orleans,  551 ;  his  trial  of  Dr. 
White,  553 ;  his  verdict  on  Houma, 
556;  compliments  the  Twenty- 
First,  565;  Pollard's  opinion  of 
566. 


Cabins  for  winter  quarters,  95. 

Cairo,  force  at,  153. 

Callwun,  troops  at,  263. 

Calloway  Ferry,  reconnoissance  to 
285. 

Cameron,  General,  visits  Fremont, 
176;  visits  Sherman,  224;  reports, 
225. 

Cameron,  Brigadier  General  Robert 
A.,  at  Osceola,  415. 

Campbell,  Captain  John  T.,  his  cool- 
ness, 563. 

Carondelet,  its  rudder  chains  cut,  301 ; 
runs  batteries,  301. 

Carlin,  Colonel,  at  Fredericktown, 
186. 

Carpenter,  Coon,  39. 

Carr,  General,  in  Curtis'  army,  197; 
at  Pea  Ridge,  200. 

Carr,  Colonel  H.  M.,  140;  in  three 
months'  campaign,  271 ;  commands 
brigade,  335  ;  resigns,  599. 

Carriers  Ford,  fight  at,  56. 

Carrington,  Dr.,  his  capture,  58. 

Carroll,  Colonel,  marches  to  Port  Re- 
public, 461;  loses  an  opportunity, 
461;  is  joined  by  Tyler,  465. 

Carrolton,  Twenty-First  at,  565. 

Carter,  General,  427. 

Carter,  Colonel  Scott,  160 ;  at  North 
Madison,  433 ;  joins  McDowell,  472, 


Carter,  Colonel,  feels  Hail  Columbia, 

282. 

Casey,  General,  at  Fair  Oaks,  519 ; 
guards  railroad,  522 ;  destroys 
railroad,  532. 

Cass  county,  liberality  of,  13. 

Cassville,  Army  of  the  Southwest  at, 
208. 

Cavalry,  unacceptable  to  AVar  Depart- 
ment, 136;  first  regiment  of,  136; 
second  and  third  regiments  of,  138. 

Cavender's  artillery,  in  siege  of  Don- 
elson,  308  ;  at  Shiloh,  366. 

Cedar  Mountain,  see  Slaughter  moun- 
tain. 

Cedar  Run,  4U. 

Chain-gang,  4. 

Chalmers,  General,  at  Mumfordsville, 
603. 

Chalmette,  reconnoissance  to,  557. 

Chantilly,  engagement  at,  592. 

Chaplin  Ilills,  battle  of,  615;  forces 
engaged,  620;  losses  in,  620. 

Chapman,  Brigadier  General  George 
IL,  439 ;  checks  contraband  inter- 
course, 439  ;  is  commended,  440 ; 
in  reconnoissance  to  Anderson's 
Turn  out,  573. 

Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad. 
Confederate  line  of  defence  on,  352 ; 
its  importance,  401 ;  Mitchell  on, 
403. 

Charlestown,  in  Virginia,  442  ;  Banks 
at,  448. 

Charlottesville,  prisoners  in,  475. 

Chattanooga,  its  position,  401 ;  is  can- 
nonaded, 412. 

Cheat  Mountains,  fortified  by  Union 
army,  76;  summit,  76,  77;  pass, 
78,  79;  guerillas  on,  79;  climbed 
by  Lee's  army,  22;  engagements 
in,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87;  loss  in 
skirmishes,  88 ;  burial  on,  88 ; 
storms  on,  88 ;  pickets,  89 ;  cli- 
mate, 79,  91 ;  suffering  on,  91  ; 
cabins,  95;  in  October,  87; 

Cheat  River,  source  of,  105;  coui-se 
of,  75. 

Cheatham,  General,  355 ;  is  wounded, 
372. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  its  harbor  499. 

Cheyne,  Harry,  his  death,  80. 

Chicago  Light  Artillery,  294. 

Christopher,  Major,  83. 

Cincinnati,  gunboat,before  Fort  Henry, 
287  ;  in  the  attack,  288. 

Clark,  Leonard,  47 ;  in  service  of 
Reynolds,  102;  scouting,  105  ;  his 
dress,   106;  his  capture,  109 ;    in- 
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suited,  112;  separated  from  his 
comrade,  114;  his  character,  121; 
his  removal,  125. 

Clark  River,  284. 

Clark's  battery,  at  Winchester 
Heights,  452. 

Clark,  General,  is  wounded,  372. 

Clark,  Fort,  its  situation,  385;  its 
danger,  493. 

Clarksburr/,  fortified,  45. 

Clarksville,  337;  its  submission,  338. 

Cliff,  Dr.  282. 

Clinton,  193. 

Clothing,  lost  among  the  mountains, 
90. 

Cluserct,  Colonel,  456  ;  engages  Jack- 
son's rear,  462. 

Coburn,  Brigadier  General  John,  137; 
hastens  to  relieve  Colonel  Garrard, 
244  ;  returns  from  Rockcastle  Hills, 
244;  leads  his  regiment  to  Wild 
Cat,  244;  in  battle  of  Wild  Cat, 
245;  talk  of  soldiers  about,  247, 
248  ;  on  the  retreat,  252  ;  his  pity, 
253;  his  illness,  253. 

Coburn,  Mrs.,  her  kindness  to  the 
sick,  253. 

Cochran,  Captain  George  T.,  141 ;  in 
camp,  272;  arrives  at  Nashville, 
341. 

Cochran's  battery,  see  Eighth  battery. 

Cockeysville,  484. 

Cockrell,  his  plantation,  213;  in 
prison,  213. 

Colfax,  Hon.  Schuyler,  his  remem- 
brance of  prisoners,  498. 

Colgrove,  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Silas,  his  position  in  civil  life,  437. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  356. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina,  prisoners 
in,  496;  prisoners'  rations  in,  498. 

Columbus,  its  capture  and  its  position, 
228;  forms  Confederate  left  in 
Kentucky,  278;  is  taken  by  Hli- 
nois  scouts,  344. 

Committee  on  Federal  Eelations,  ma- 
jority report,  630;  minority  report, 
632  ;  vote  on  its  report,  633 ;  dis- 
cussion of  report,  633. 

Conesioga,  284;  at  Fort  Henry,  287; 
up  to  Florence,  292  ;  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  301. 

Conger,  Captain,  455. 

Congress,  call  of  for  troops,  136. 

Congress,  in  fight  with  Merrimac,  502 ; 
is  destroyed,  503. 

Congress,  surgeon  of,  on  Twentieth 
Indiana,  503. 


Confederate  authorities  and  colonial 
representatives,  147. 

Confederacy,  its  interest  in  Missouri, 
146 ;  effects  of  defeat  upon,  345 ; 
its  losses,  344 ;  starts  measures 
which  lead  to  a  stringent  conscrip- 
tion act,  345;  takes  offence,  570; 
abandons  the  defensive  policy,  and 
determines  to  make  a  general  ad- 
vance, 272. 

Connelly,  James,  in  Perryville,    617. 

Connelly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
W.,  captured,  558. 

Conrad's  Mills,  Fletcher  at,  107. 

Conrad's  Store,  Seventh  Indiana  at, 
454. 

Constitution,  its  voyage  to  Ship  Island, 
548. 

Cook,  Colonel,  in  assault  on  north- 
west angle  of  Fort  Donelson,  308. 

Cook,  Sergeant,  559. 

Coombs,  General  Leslie,  at  camp 
Dick  Robinson,  242. 

Cooper,  Captain  Elder,  at  War  Trace, 
406. 

Corcoran,  Colonel,  in  Columbia,  496. 

Corinth,  Confederate  forces  concen- 
trated in  and  around,  452;  its 
situation,  353 ;  its  vicinity,  353  ; 
its  fortifications,  353;  is  approach- 
ed by  National  army,  399;  is 
abandoned  by  Confederates,  399  ; 
is  entered  by  Union  army,  400 ; 
Mitchell's  guns  heard  at,  403. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  516. 

Cotton,  gunboat  annoys  Union  force 
and  is  destroyed,  567. 

Cotton,  shipped  from  Memphis,  419. 

Couch,  General,  at  Fair  Oaks,  519; 
in  the  siege  of  Richmond,  522. 

Council  of  War  held  in  Dover,  302 ; 
in  Fort  Donelson,  308;  on  the  St. 
Louis,  303  ;  in  Richmond,  526 ;  in 
an  arbor,  530. 

Cox,  Captain  Clayton,  captured  558. 

Cox,  Captain  Jerome  B.,  141. 

Cox's  Battery,  see  Tenth  Battery. 

Crab  Orchard,  243;  Thirty-Third 
near,  244;  almost  a  battle  in,  625. 

Craighead  Point,  troops  located  at, 
414. 

Crawford's  Brigade,  514. 

Crittenden,  General  Thomas  T.,  birth, 
24;  education,  24;  early  profes- 
sional career,  24 ;  in  Mexican  war, 
24;  appearance,  25;  in  attack  on 
Philippi,  31 ;  re-enters  service, 
136;  hastens  to  Kentucky,  227  >  is 
welcomed  in  Louisville,  227;  con- 
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tinned  in  command,  229 ;  is  pro- 
moted, 599  ;  is  captured,  601. 

Crittenden,  General  Tlaomas  L.,  at 
Shiloh,  373;  beloved,  403;  com- 
mands a  corps,  614. 

Crittenden,  General  George  B.,  takes 
command  at  Mill  Spring,  279; 
meets  Thomas,  280;  is  defeated, 
280;   flies,  281. 

Cross  Hollows,  192. 

Cross  Keys,  battle  of,  463 ;  after  the 
battle,  405;  losses  at,  467. 

Cross  Timbers,  its  situation,  200 ; 
name,  208. 

Cruft,  General  Charles,  137;  his  po- 
sition in  civil  life,  264 ;  tempera- 
ment, 264 ;  his  position  at  Donel- 
son,  300  ;  his  bi'igade,  300  ;  moves 
to  McClernand's  aid,  303;  is  mis- 
led, 304 ;  becomes  engaged  with 
enemy,  304;  falls  back,  305;  forms 
new  line,  305 ;  joins  in  assault,  306; 
wounded  at  Shiloh,  363;  is  promo- 
ted, 598  ;  at  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
607  ;  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  at  Richmond,  611. 

Crumps  Landing,  Wallace  at,  358; 
army  reaches  to,  396. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  comforts  the  Twen- 
tieth, 494. 

Cumber latid,  in  fight  with  Merrimac, 
502. 

Cumberland  Ford,  troops  at,  426;  its 
beauty,  425. 

Cumberland  Gap,  its  situation,  425 ; 
its  fortifications,  425;  road  to,  243; 
fortified,  425;  entered  by  the  Sev- 
enth division,  429. 

Cumberland  Gap  Expedition,  moves 
from  Wild  Cat,  249;  fails,  250. 

Cumberland  River,  its  importance,  286; 
at  Fort  Donelson,  295 ;  near  the 
mountains,  425. 

Curtis,  General,  his  army,  197;  pur- 
sues Price,  198 ;  at  Pea  Ridge,  202  ; 
remonstrates  with  Van  Dorn,  207. 


D. 


Daily,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  promoted, 
208. 

Dark  day,  594. 

Daum's  I5attery,  at  Greenbrier,  92. 

Davidson's  Battery  at  Pea  Ridge, 
203. 

Davis,  General  Jeff  C,  his  early  ca- 
reer, 156,  157;  in  Sumter,  157;  is 
promoted,  157;  in  Jefferson  City, 
165;    disposal  of  his  forces.   165; 


in  Warrensburg  expedition,  192; 
command  of  division,  197;  moves 
towards  Springfield,  197;  joins 
Curtis,  197;  on  Sugar  Creek,  200; 
position  at  Pea  Ridge,  200,  201 ;  in 
battle,  205 ;  goes  to  Cape  Girar- 
deau, 209;  is  promoted,  210;  goes 
down  the  Mississippi,  210;  kills 
Nelson,  505. 

Davis's  Division,  its  march  to  Spring- 
field, 197  ;  crosses  the  Osage,  197  ; 
reaches  Lebanon,  197;  becomes 
part  of  Curtis'  army,  197;  at  Pea 
Ridge,  200;  marches  to  Sulphur 
Rock,  208 ;  to  Capo  Girardeau, 
209;  goes  down  the  Mississippi, 
210;  joins  Buell,  602. 

Davis,  Captain,  succeeds  Foote,  415. 

Davis,  President  Jeff.,  his  slander  of 
Indiana  troops,  62;  cheered  in 
Louisville,  218;  disapproves  Floyd 
and  Pillow,  310;  poetical  effusion 
about,  326. 

Deer,  frighten  picket,  89. 

Delzell,  Lieutenant,  in  expedition 
against  Huntsville,  100;  his  kind- 
ness, 127. 

Democratic  party,  its  characteristic 
doctrine,  6;  its  division,  8;  mi- 
nority report  of,  631 ;  in  harmony 
with  Republican  party,  640. 

Dcmotte,  C.  W.,  his  story,  494. 

Denby,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  is  silent, 
404  ;  sends  out  scouts,  406 ;  in  bat- 
tle of  Chaplin  Hills,  022. 

Department  of  the  Ohio,  226. 

Department  of  the  Mississippi,  226. 

Department  of  Missouri,  226. 

Des  Allemands,  fight  in  the  swamps 
of,  566. 

De  Tocqneville  quoted,  148. 

Dick,  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  F., 
welcomed  by  the  Eighty-Sixth, 
627;  his  labors,  627. 

Dicli  Robinson,  Camp,  its  establish-i 
ment,  219 ;  its  situation,  242 ; 
troops  at,  242;  Kirby  Smith  at, 
625. 

Dille,  Captain  Israel  C,  at  Wild  Cat, 
245. 

Dirt  eaters,  357. 

Dix,  General,  likes  the  Twenty-First 
Indiana,  544. 

Dix,  camp,  544. 

Donelson,  Fort,  its  surrender  causes 
rejoicing  on  the  La  Mine,  212  ;  pro- 
tects Bowling  Green,  278;  its  situ- 
ation, 286;  its  defences,  294;  its 
Vicinity,  295;    its  garrison,    285; 
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line  of  its  investment,  297 ;  its 
siege  on  Wednesday,  297 ;  its  siege 
on  Tliursday,  297,  298  ;  its  siege  on 
Friday,  300,  301 ;  council  of  war 
held  in,  302;  its  siege  on  Saturday, 
302  ;  confusion  in  besieging  force 
at,  304;  northwest  angle  of,  307; 
second  council  held  in,  308 ;  sur- 
renders, 310;  Sunday  in,  311 ;  joy 
in,  311 ;  is  girdled  with  dead  and 
wounded,  312;  troops  surrendered 
with,  313. 

Donelson,  General,  in  conversation, 
221 ;  his  attempt  to  frighten  pris- 
oners, 122. 

Donnelly's  brigade,  retreats  from 
Strasburg,  458 ;  on  Winchester 
Heights,  459. 

Douglass,  John,  gives  alarm,  406. 

Dover^  council  of  war  in,  302. 

Draimsville,  engagement  of,  511. 

Drake,  Joseph,  his  character  and 
death,  256. 

Duck  river,  is  bridged,  356. 

Dumont,  General  Ebenezer,  his  ap- 
pearance, character,  birth  and  edu- 
cation, 25;  career  previous  to  the 
war,  26  ;  eloquence,  26 ;  march  to 
Philippi,  31;  attack  on  Philippi, 
32,  33;  his  resolution,  46;  his 
health,  47;  at  Greenbrier,  92;  his 
promotion,  329 ;  at  Elkwater,  329  ; 
is  assigned  to  Mitchell's  division, 
329;  his  horse  captured,  343;  keeps 
Morgans  horse,  343;  assigned  to 
command  of  Nashville,  355;  chases 
Morgan,  600  ;  goes  home,  600. 

Dunham,  Colonel  C.  L.,  139;  his  po- 
sition in  civil  life,  270;  his  char- 
acter, 270;  at  railroad  bridge  of 
Munfordsville,  604 ;  is  proposed  as 
commissioner  to  peace  convention, 
634. 

Dunlap,  H.,  scouting,  65 ;  at  Patter- 
son's creek,  67,  68. 

Dunlap,  R.  M.,  scouting,  65;  at  Pat- 
terson's creek,  67,  68. 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Livingston,  hospital  in 
care  of,  324;  declaration  of,  325; 
number  of  sick  in  his  hospital,  325. 

Dunning,  Colonel,  at  Blue's  Gap. 
446. 

Durham,  Adjutant,  at  Wild  Cat,  246. 


E. 


East  Tennessee,  fugitives  from  at 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  242 ;  at  Lon- 
don,   249;    on   the    retreat,    251; 


martial  law  proclaimed  ia,  281; 
joy  in,  430. 

Edgefield,  Buell's  advance  reaches, 
333;  McCook  arrives  at,  334. 

Edgefield  Junction,  fight  at,  602. 

Eddy,  Dr.  Korman,  139. 

Edri,  Camp,  pioneers  at,  113. 

Edwards,  William,  his  bravery,  617. 

Eigenman,  Captain  John,  in  battle 
of  Chaplin  Hills,  623. 

Eighth  Battery,  its  organization, 
141;  in  camp  of  instruction,  272; 
in  Nelson's  division,  336 ;  is  first 
in  Nashville,  341. 

Eighth  Regiment,  its  departure  from 
Indianapolis,  44;  journey  to 
Clarksburg,  44;  its  labors  at 
Clarksburg  and  march  to  Buck- 
hannan,  45;  march  up  Rich  moun- 
tain, 54 ;  in  battle  of  Rich  moun- 
tain, 54;  at  Laurel  Hill,  60;  return 
to  Indianapolis,  60 ;  its  reorgani- 
zation, 162  ;  is  ordered  to  St.  Louis, 
156;  to  Jefferson  City,  166;  moves 
to  Georgetown,  174;  is  at  Otter- 
ville,  190;  at  Syracuse,  190;  in 
Warrensburg  expedition,  192;  in 
winter  quarters,  195;  on  the  march, 
198;  its  position  at  Pea  Ridge, 
200;  in  battle,  204. 

Eighteenth  Battery,  organization, 
141. 

Eighteenth  Regiment,  its  nucleus, 
135;  its  organization,  158;  in  St. 
Louis,  158;  in  Jefferson  City,  16.t; 
its  march  toBooneville,  165;  moves 
towards  Lexington,  172;  captures 
the  Sunshine,  172;  moves  to 
Georgetown,  174;  at  Otterville  and 
Syracuse,  190;  in  Warrensburg 
expedition,  192;  in  winter  quar- 
ters, 195;  its  position  at  Pea 
Ridge,  200:  in  battle,  203;  at 
Batesville,  209. 

Eightieth  Regiment,  in  pursuit  of 
Bragg,  596;  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  616. 

Eighty-First,  in  pursuit  of  Bragg, 
596  ;  at  Chaplin  Hills,  620. 

Eightj'-Sixth,  in  pursuit  of  Bragg, 
596 ;  the  dav  after  Perry  ville  battle, 
624;  at  WiW  Cat,  626;  its  march 
to  Gallatin,  627;  is  attacked  at 
Rural  Hill,  627 ;  its  ignorance,  and 
its  wretched  condition,  627. 

Eighty-Seventh,  at  Chaplin  Hills, 
620. 

Eighty-Eighth,  at  Chaplin  Hills,  616. 
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Eighty-Ninth,  in  army  of  the  Ohio, 
596;  at  Crawfordsville,  603. 

Ekin,  General,  ajjpropriates  gymna- 
sium for  prisoners,  320. 

Eleventh  Battery,  141;  in  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  335;  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, 396. 

Eleventh  Regiment,  its  character, 
appearance,  banners  and  motto, 
61;  guards  tho  river,  63;  goes  to 
Cumberland,  64;  its  expedition  to 
Romney,  64;  its  fight  on  Patterson's 
Creek,  67 ;  its  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, 67 ;  march  to  Martinsburg, 
69;  waits,  70;  returns,  70;  is  at 
Paducah,  272;  in  expedition,  274; 
up  the  Tennessee,  287;  marches  to 
Fort  Heiman,  290 ;  reaches  Donel- 
son,  300;  joins  in  assault,  306;  at 
Shiloh,  374;  its  losses,  383;  in 
Memphis,  422, 

Elizahethloion,  Sherman's  arrival  at, 
229;  religious  services  at,  266. 

Elizabethriver,  its  warlike  appearance, 
50]  ;  its  color,  506. 

Elkhorn  Tavern,  200. 

Elkivaier,  78 ,  its  sudden  rise,  88. 

Eikwater,  camp,  its  fortifications,  76 ; 
Reynolds  at,  82 ;  skirmishing  near, 
83. 

Ellis,  Hon.  Erastus  W.  H.,  139:  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  peace  con- 
vention, 638. 

Ellsworth,  his  death,  17. 

Elzey,  General,  on  Winchester 
Heights,  459. 

England,  talk  about,  500. 

Erdelmeyer,  Colonel  Francis,  at  Row- 
lett's  Station,  235. 

Essex,  gunboat,  before  Fort  Henry, 
287;  in  the  attack,  288;  bursts  her 
boiler,  289;  heroism  on  the,  289. 

Evans,  JMajor  John  D.,  in  three 
months'  campaign,  229. 

Evansville,  VibQvuXiiy  of,  13;  sends  aid 
to  the  wounded,  313. 

Eve,  her  politics,  423. 

Evening  Shade,  Army  of  the  South- 
west at,  208. 

Ewell,  General,  in  front  of  Banks, 
456 ;  on  Winchester  Heights,  459. 


F, 


Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  520. 
Falmouth,  Shields'  division  at,  456. 
Fanny,  steamer,  approaches  Chicka- 
macomico,  487;  is  captured,  488. 

43 


Farley,  L.,  scouting,  65;  on  Kelley's 
Island,  67. 

i^'arme/s,  liberality  of,  13;  their  want 
of  endurance,  249 ;  are  seldom  at 
the  head  of  regiments,  264. 

Fayetteville,  its  desolation,  408 ;  Neg- 
ley  at,  412. 

Fifth  Battery  of  artillery,  its  organi- 
zation, 141 ;  in  school  of  instruc- 
tion, 272  ;  its  armament,  272;  in 
Turchin's  brigade,  329 ;  on  the 
route  to  Huutsville,  401 ;  stops  a 
train,  402 ;  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  618. 

Fifth  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  ordered  to  move,  330 ;  goes 
to  Nashville,  335;  crosses  Duck 
river,  356;  at  Shiloh,  373. 

Fifteenth  regiment,  its  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, 72;  its  transference,  73; 
its  removal  to  West  Virginia,  74  ; 
skirmishes  with  Lee's  troops,  83  ; 
at  Greenbrier,  95 ;  its  labors  and 
battles  in  West  Virginia,  262  ;  in 
Nelson's  division,  235 ;  in  Wood's 
division,  235;  at  Shiloh,  381;  in 
pursuit  of  Bragg,  595  ;  at  Chaplin 
Hills,  620. 

Fiftieth  regiment,  its  organization, 
139;  leaves  Indianapolis,  270;  in 
Wood's  division,  335;  in  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  586 ;  at  Edgefield  Junc- 
tion, 602  ;  at  Munfordsville,  604. 

Fifty-First  regiment,  its  organization, 
139;  leaves  Indianapolis,  270;  in 
Wood's  division,  335;  arrives  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  395  ;  in  Buell's 
long  march,  596. 

Fifty-Second,  its  formation,  139;  its 
equipments,  269 ;  its  character,  296; 
joins  Grant's  army,  295 ;  its  posi- 
tion before  Fort  Donelson,  297;  sup- 
ports a  battery,  299 ;  joins  in  as- 
sault, 308  ;  its  arrival  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  395;  in  Buell's  long 
march,  596. 

Fifty-Third,  its  organization,  139, 140; 
guards  Camp  Morton,  327;  unites 
with  Sixty-Second,  32'7;  arrives  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  395. 

Fifty-Fourth,  its  formation,  139. 

Fifty-Fifth,  its  organization,  139;  in 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  596;  near  Rich- 
mond, 607.  ' 

Fifty-Sixth,  its  consolidation  with  the 
Fifty-Second,  139. 

Fifty-Seventh,  its  formation,  140; 
goes  to  Bardstown,  270;  its  char- 
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actcr,  270;  its  colonel,  270;  in 
WoocVs  division,  335;  at  Shiloh, 
381 ;  loss  at  Shiloh,  383;  in  Buell's 
longmai'ch,  576;  at  Chaplin's  Hills, 
620. 

Fifty-Eighth,  its  formation,  140 ;  first 
movements  of,  271 ;  its  colonel,  271 ; 
in  AVood's  division,  335  ;  arrives  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  395 ;  in  Buell's 
long  march,  596 ;  rate  of  marching, 
597. 

Fiftj'-Ninth,  its  formation,  140  ;  joins 
Pope's  army,  346 ;  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  395 ;  leaves  the  Missis- 
sippi, 414. 

First  battery  of  artillery,  its  organi- 
zation, 140;  at  Pea  P^idge,  200. 

First  cavalry  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 137;  ordered  to  Missouri,  156; 
its  colonel,  159;  its  size,  160;  ar- 
rives in  St  Louis,  161 ;  its  arms 
and  equipments,  161  ;  at  Pilot 
Knob,  187;  at Fredericktowu,  186; 
its  activity,  187;  its  attachment  to 
the  Twenty-First  Illinois,  187. 

First  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  its  organization,  278;  marches 
towards  Cumberland  Gap,  278;  at 
Logan's  cross  roads,  279 ;  enters 
ZoUicoffer's  entrenchments,  281 ; 
at  Somerset,  283 ;  moves  towards 
Nashville  on  steamers,  335;  arrives 
at  Nashville,  341 ;  before  Corinth, 
394. 

Fletcher,  Dr.  "William  B.,  in  Camp 
Morton,  IG;  as  Fife  Major,  29;  as 
scout,  36;  arrives  at  Buckhannan 
and  reports,  43 ;  reconnoitres  Lau- 
rel Hill  and  enters  the  Rebel  camp, 
51;  on  Reynolds'  staff,  102;  ex- 
plores, 104;  ordered  to  scout,  105; 
in  search  of  dinner,  107;  captured, 
109;  in  irons,  113;  his  journey  to 
Huntsville,  114;  is  examined,  115; 
removed  to  Tennessee  camp,  118; 
removed  to  Georgia  camp,  119 ; 
back  to  Tennessee  camp,  120 ;  tried 
and  threatened,  121;  sick,  123; 
attempts  to  escape  and  is  recaptur- 
ed, 123;  his  second  attempt,  124; 
in  jail,  126;  on  exhibition,  128; 
joins  Union  prisoners,  130;  march 
to  Staunton,  132  ;  arrival  at  Rich- 
mond, 133;  in  Libby,  134;  in 
charge  of  hospital  for  prisoners, 
320. 

Fletcher,  Professor  Miles  J.,  his  death, 
397;  his  talents,  goodness,  useful- 
ness and  patriotism,  398. 


Florence,  reconnoisance  to,  291 ; 
guarded  by  Confederates,  352; 
Negley  at,  412. 

Floyd,  General,  at  Carnifax  Ferry. 
431 ;  retreats,  and  goes  to  Rich- 
mond, 433;  arrives  at  Donelson, 
295;  his  opinion  of  the  situation, 
and  his  plan,  302 ;  changes  his 
plan,  305;  in  his  second  council, 
309 ;  his  personal  appearance,  309 ; 
his  determination,  309;  he  resigns 
and  steals  away,  310;  is  despised 
by  Northern  men,  309;  hated  by 
Southern  men,  315;  epigram  on, 
315. 

Foote,  Commodore,  284;  reconnoitres 
Fort  Henrj^,  185;  explores  the  bed 
of  the  Tennessee,  287;  makes  ar- 
rangements .with  Grant,  288 ; 
makes  attack,  290;  his  sympathy 
with  sufferers,  290;  goes  to  Cairo, 
295 ;  moves  up  the  Cumberland, 
296;  bombards  Island  No.  10,  350; 
moves  towards  Memphis,  414;  re- 
tires from  service,  414. 

Forbearance  of  the  soldiers  in  West 
Vii'ginia,  22;  of  the  Government 
in  West  Virginia,  36 ;  of  General 
Lander,  45  ;  of  the  Government  for 
Kentucky,  218;  of  Buell  at  Nash- 
ville, 339 ;  of  General  Halleck,  in 
regard  to  fugitives  within  tlie 
lines,  274;  of  Colonel  Fitch  at 
Memphis,  418;  of  the  President, 
towards  Grant,  the  army  and  the 
country,  388 ;  of  Buell  on  the 
march  to  Huntsville,  596 ;  of  Buell 
at  Huntsville,  593  ;  of  the  army  on 
the  James,  506 ;  of  the  President 
towards  McClellan,  511. 

Forrest,  his  depredations,  600 ;  is 
routed,  600 ;  captures  Murfrees- 
boro,  601. 

Forsyth,  Army  of  the  Southwest  at, 
208. 

Fortieth  regiment,  recruiting  of,  138  ; 
its  arrival  at  Bardstown,  272;  in 
Wood's  division,  345;  at  Shiloh, 
381;  in  Buell's  long  march,  596; 
at  Chaplin  Hills,  620. 

Forty-First  regiment,  see  Second 
cavalry. 

Forty-Second  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 138;  arrives  at  Henderson, 
265 ;  in  Calhoun,  Owensboro  and 
South  Carrolton,  265;  is  scouts  at 
Greenville,  265;  it  embarks,  336; 
leaves  Nashville,  joins  Mitchell  and 
marches  southeast,  403;  gives  up 
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•slaves,  404;  at  War 'Trace,  405  ;  in 
Sghi,  406;  at  Murfrecsboro,  405; 
at  Fayetteville,  408;  atHuntsville, 
410;  iu  pursuit  of  Cragg,  596;  at 
Chaplin  Hills,  616;  its  losses  at 
Chaplin  Hills,  620:  letter  about, 
620.* 

I'orty-Third,  its  organization,  138;  at 
Calhoun,  263;  at  Spottsville,  264; 
its  colonel,  264;  joins  Pope's  army, 
346  ;  at  Osceola,  414 ;  on  the  boats, 
419. 

Forty-Fourth  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 138;  remains  in  Fort  Wayne, 
206;  goes  to  Henderson,  265;  at 
Calhoun,  265;  its  position  in  siege 
of  Donelson,  300 ;  moves  to  Mc- 
Clernand's  aid,  3Q3,  304;  its  posi- 
tion at  Shiloh,  359  ;  hastens  to  the 
front,  362  ;  rallies  round  the  flag, 
367;  four  color-bearers  ai-e  shot, 
367  ;  its  position  second  day,  374; 
makes  a  charge,  381 ;  loss  at  Shi- 
loh, 383;  in  Buell's  long  march, 
596;  at  Chaplin  Hills,  620. 

Forty-Fifth,  see  Third  cavalry. 

Forty-Sixth,  organization  of,  139; 
leaves  Logansport,  263 ;  singular 
coincidence  in  the  history  of,  263; 
at  New  Haven,  262;  joins  Army  of 
the  Mississippi,  346 ;  at  Osceola, 
415  ;  on  the  boats,  419. 

Forty-Seventh,  its  organization,  139; 
at  Bardstown,  263  ;  near  New  Ha- 
ven, 262 ;  joins  Ai-my  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 346;  at  Biddle's  Point, 
349;  at  Osceola,  415;  marches 
through  Memphis,  419. 

Forty-Eighth,  its  organization,  139; 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  395. 

Forty-Ninth,  its  organization,  139; 
its  first  march,  269;  is  surprised, 
269;  its  colonel,  270;  its  march  to 
Cumberland  Ford,  426 ;  approaches 
Cumberland  Gap,  427;  letters  from 
officer  of,  427;  its  sickness,  428; 
its  sick  removed,  428 ;  its  retreat- 
to  the  Ohio,  613  ;  is  sent  to  the  Ka- 
nawha, 614. 

•Foster,  Colonel  John  W.,  his  letters 
about  Shiloh,  363,  367. 

Foster,  Brigadier  General  Robert  S., 
is  promoted,  444  ;  is  in  a  skirmish, 
455. 

Fourteenth  regiment,  place  of  rendez- 
vous, 72;  transference  of,  72;  re- 
moval to  West  Virginia,  74;  em- 
ployment, 75 ;  loss   in  skirmishes 


with  Lee's  army,  88  ;  condition,  92 ; 
conduct  at  Greenbi'ier,  93  ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, 431 ;  leaves  West  Virginia, 
444 ;  at  Romney,  444 ;  iu  expedi- 
tion to  Blue's  Gap,  446 ;  at  Win- 
chester Heights,  452 ;  its  shout, 
453 ;  its  loss,  454 ;  is  presented 
with  a  gim,  454 ;  it  reaches  the 
James,  542 ;  in  march  across  the 
Peninsula,  573  ;  its  hardships  on 
the  Peninsula,  573. 

Fourth  or  Nelson" s  division  of  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  moves  towards  Nash- 
ville on  steamers,  335;  crosses  Duck 
river,  356  :  at  Shiloh,  383  ;  at  Bat- 
tle creek,  598. 

Fourth  battery  of  artillery,  its  organ- 
ization, 141;  in  camp  of  instruc- 
tion, 272 ;  in  march  to  Bowling 
Green,  335;  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  616. 

Fourteenth  battery  of  artillery,  14<1. 

Fox,  capture  of, '555  ;  value  of,  557. 

Fox,  James,  murdered,  191. 

France,  talk  about,  500. 

Franklin,  Kentucky,  welcomes  Mitclh- 
ell,  333. 

Franklin,  General,  joins  McClellan, 
517;  moves  to  West  Point,  518; 
defends  White  Oak  Creek,  535  ;  his 
position  on  Malvern  Hill,  538. 

Fredericktoivn,  affair  at,  186. 

Fremont,  General,  his  department, 
152;  his  fame,  152;  his  powers, 
153;  his  duties,  153;  difficulty 
with  U.  S.  Treasurer,  154;  pre- 
parations, 154,  155;  his  care  for 
soldiers,  164;  his  industry,  164; 
his  plans  and  expectations,  164; 
sends  troops  forward,  164;  declares 
martial  law,  166;  excites  anger, 
168;  his  independence,  169;  his 
staff,  169;  his  guard,  169,  177;  his 
army,  169;  his  situation,  170; 
asks  reinforcements,  171;  orders 
aid  to  Lexington,  175;  is  ready 
to  move,  174;  pursues  Price,  •L75; 
at  Tipton,  175;  his  visitors,  176; 
moves  from  Tipton,  177;  on  the 
Osage,  179;  beyond  the  Osage, 
180;  advises,  Zagonyi,  180;  makes 
an  agreement  with  Price,  180; 
is  superseded,  183;  his  departure 
from  the  army,  184;  his  recep- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  184;  his 
plan  for  the  western  campaign, 
283 ;  at  Wheeling,  456 ;  his  corps, 
456;  at  Franklin,  458;  moves  to- 
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•wards  the  east,  460;  on  the  march, 
4G1;  enters  Sti*asburg,  462;  hast- 
ens on,  462;  at  Cross  Keys,  463; 
his  report,  463 ;  his  disappointment. 
467;  is  offended  and  resigns,  569. 

Fi'emont's  Army,  as  he  received  it, 
152,  154;  moves  toward  Ihe  v/est, 
174;  is  consolidated,  175;  is  de- 
layed at  Tipton,  175;  contrasted 
with  McClellan's  army,  176;  its 
organization,  176;  it  moves  on, 
177;  its  appearance,  177;  its  spir- 
it, 177;  its  affection  for  the  com- 
mander, 177;  delayed,  178;  bridg- 
ing the  Osage,  179;  its  reduced 
rations,  180;  at  Springfield,  183; 
loses  Fremont,  184;  retreats,  185. 

Fremont's  Guard,  its  formation,  169; 
its  approach  to  Springfield  and  its 
charge.  181;  itsdead,  182;  returns 
to  St.  Louis  and  is  dismissed,  184; 
is  paid  by  the  President's  order, 
185. 

French,  Major  Nathaniel  B.,  in  battle 
of  Chaplin  Hills,  623. 

Front  Royal,  surprised,  458;  retaken, 
461. 

Fry,  General,  kills  Zollicoffer,  280. 

Fry,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  his  hospital  ar- 
rangements, 276;  in  siege  of  Don- 
clson,  312. 

Frybarger,  Captain  Walton  W.,  141. 

Frybargers  battery,  see  Third  battery 

Fulkerson's  brigade,  at  Winchester 
Heights,  451. 


G. 


Gaines   Mill,  battle  of,  529. 

Gainesville,  battle  of,  587. 

Gallatin,  fight  near,  602. 

Garnett,  General,  in  West  Virginia, 
22;  his  camp,  48;  his  retreat,  52: 
his  death,  57. 

Garnett's  brigade,  at  Winchester 
Heights,  451. 

Garrard,  Co'lonel,  advanced  to  Rook- 
castle  Hills,  243;  meets  Coburn, 
244. 

Garrigus,  M.,  secretary  of  Masonic 
Lodge,  229. 

Gauleij,  Wise  on,  431 ;  fight  on,  433. 

Gavin,  Colonel  James,  at  Port  Re- 
public, 466;  at  Bull  Run,  591. 

Gavitt,  Major  John  Smith,  at  Fred- 
ericktown,  186;  his  death,  187. 

Gazlay,  Colonel  Carter,  at  Huntsville, 
402 ;  promoted  and  dismissed,  589. 


Geary's  brigade,  on  Manassas  Gap- 
railroad,  471 ;  at  Ashby's  Gap,  472; 
at  Piedmont,  472 ;  at  Slaughter 
mountain,  574. 

General  Lovell,  is  sunk,  416. 

Georgetown,  troops  at,  175. 

Georgia  troops,  ut  Huntersville,  113  > 
their  unkindness,  119. 

Gerber,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John,  ia 
killed,  377. 

Germans,  proposition  of,  136;  their 
patriotism,  147;  their  love  of 
Union,  231 ;  in  Missouri,  146 ;  from 
Tennessee,  231. 

German  regiment,  first,  see  Thirty- 
Second  regiment. 

German  regiment,  second,  its  failure, 
140. 

German  patriot  in  prison,  496. 

Gibbon's  brigade,  in  a  reconnois- 
sance,  573;  at  Gainesville.  587. 

Gibson,  Colonel,  at  Shiloh,  380. 

Gibson's  brigade,  at  Shiloh,  380; 
guards  the  rear,  591. 

Gilbert,  General,  commands  a  corps^ 
614;  in  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills, 
618. 

Gilham,  Colonel,  his  position  and 
character,  114;  his  examination  of 
Fletcher,  11.5. 

Gillespie,  Dr.  William,  460. 

Girard,  William  T.,  his  death,  48. 

Gladden,  General,  355;  is  mortally 
wounded,  372. 

Glendale,  battle  of,  536. 

Gooding,  Colonel  ^lichael,  promoted,. 
203;  his  horse  shot,  619;  captured, 
619;  is  commended,  620. 

Gordon,  Major  Jonathan  W.,  carries 
dispatches,  43  ,  reconnoitres  Laurel 
Hill,  51 ;  his  daring,  57 ;  takes 
charge  of  the  body  of  Garnett,  57. 

Gordon,  Joseph,  his  cliaracter  and 
death,  98. 

Gordon's    brigade,    on    retreat   from 
Ktrasburg,  458 ;  in  battle  of  Slaugh- 
ter mountain.  574. 
Gro/ton,  taken  by  Union  troops,  23; 
troops  leave,  31. 

Grand  Junction,  guarded,  352. 

Grant,  General  U.  S.,  demands  re- 
inforcements, 170;  sends  troops  to 
Fredericktown,  186;  seizes  Padu- 
cah,  220;  takes  Smithland,  220; 
watches  Columbus,  278;  before 
Fort  Henry,  287,  288 ;  fails  to  keep 
his  agreement,  289 ;  orders  all  his 
forces  before  Fort  Donelson,  295; 
his  march  to  Fort  Donelson,  296; 
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tis  army,  296;  arranges  his  line, 
297;  his  anxiety,  299;  sends  a 
courier,  299;  holds  off,  300;  in 
conference  with  Foote,  303 ;  directs 
^n  assault  on  Pillow,  30G  ;  directs 
an  assault  on  north  -west  angle  of 
the  works,  307;  prepares  for  gen- 
eral assault,  308 ;  his  terms  at 
Donelson,  310;  lands  at  Dover, 
310;  his  congratulations,  311 ;  dis- 
arms Confederate  officers,  313; 
talks  to  Buckner,  314;  moves  up 
the  Tennessee,  358  ;  lands  at  Sa- 
vannah, 358 ;  moves  up  to  Pitts- 
Tjurg,  358;  his  coolness  at  Shiloh, 
3G6  ;  in  conference  with  Sherman, 
o68 ;  is  almost  alone  in  his  hope- 
fulness, 369 ;  breaks  Beauregard's 
line,  381;  claims  victory,  387;  is 
censured,  387;  defends  himself, 
388 ;  is  not  trusted,  396;  is  con- 
siderate for  the  enemy,  410;  at 
Memphis,  422. 

Gray  Eagle,  Milroy  called,  27. 

Great  Jiepublic,  aground,  549 ;  in  mo- 
tion, 550;  its  condition,  550. 

Oreen's  Brigade,  574. 

■Green  River,  eneniy  on,  234;  des- 
cribed, 239. 

Greenbrier,  affair  at,  83;  Union  loss 
in,  94;  flight  of  Rebels  from,  100. 

Grcenshurg^  liberality  of,  13. 

<Jrcsham,  Colonel  Walter  Q.,  139; 
made  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Third, 
327. 

'Grimsby,  Captain  James,  is  commend- 
ed, 5G5, 

Grose,  General  William,  137;  his 
position  in  civil  life,  2G2. 

Grote,  his  introduction  to  Syracusan 
expedition,  514 ;  his  close  of  S.  E, 
541. 

Grover,  T^  scouting,  65;  at  Patter- 
son's Creek,  67. 

Guerrillas,  believed  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Lee,  79  ;  hiding  places  for,  79 ; 
attack  on  Rangers,  79  ;  pursuit  of, 
89;  captured,  80;  numerous,  45; 
in  Missouri,  191 ;  at  Murrell's 
house,  232;  harass  Union  army 
near  Nashville,  342  ;  attack  pick- 
ets of  the  Thirtieth  regiment,  342  ; 
harass  army  in  southern  Tennessee, 
600;  at  Henderson,  601;  at  New- 
burg,  601. 

Gum,  Jim,  appearance  of,  79 ;  cap- 
ture of,  79. 

Gunboats,  construction  of,  283;  man- 
ning of,  284;  to  go  up  the  Cumber- 


land and  Tennessee,  283 ;  before 
Fort  Henry,  287;  reconnoitre  to 
Florence,  291 ;  arrival  at  Fort  Don- 
elson, 301;  their  part  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  371 ;  at  Island  No.  10, 
350;  before  Fort  Pillow,  414;  in 
battle  at  Memphis,  416. 

Guthrie,  Albert,  Milroy' s  second  re- 
cruit, 27;  captain  in  Forty-Eighth, 
27. 

Gwin,  Lieutenant  William,  his  birth, 
education  and  early  career,  291 ', 
in  command  of  the  Tyler,  291; 
goes  up  the  Tennessee,  291 ;  is 
anxious  to  take  part  at  Shiloh,  359  ; 
obtains  leave  to  fire,  370 ;  fires 
through  the  night,  371. 


H. 


H-ackleraan,  General  Pleasant  A.,  del- 
egate to  peace  convention,  8  ;  his 
position  in  civil  life,  435  ;  his  self- 
denial,  436;  his  appointment  to 
peace  convention,  638. 

Hail  Columbia,  relieves  fatigue,  177; 
on  entering  Arkansas,  199 ;  affects 
prisoners,  282. 

Ilalleck,  General,  at  St.  Louis,  190.; 
his  orders  against  slaves,  274;  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  394;  feeling  of 
soldiers  for,  396;  his  prudence,  398; 
enters  Corinth,  399;  is  considerate 
for  the  enemy,  410;  in  the  cabinet,, 
572. 

Hamilton's  division,  395 ;  moves  to- 
wards Memphis,  414. 

Hammond,  Governor,  succeeds  Wil- 
lard,  628;  his  message,  629. 

Hampdeii-Sydncy,  students  of,  55. 

JJampton,  499. 

Hampton  Roads,  warlike  appearance 
of,  501. 

Handcufs,  faTsle  about,  113;  put  on 
prisoners;  113. 

Ilanr/iny  Rock,  81. 

Hanson,  General,  in  Fort  Donelson, 
295. 

Hardee,  General,  a  word  about,  355; 
his  position  at  Shiloh,  360. 

Hardin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  D., 
140. 

Harding,  Lieutenant  George  C,  his 
capture,  567. 

Harney,  General,  150. 

Harpers's  Ferry,  seized  by  John 
Brown,  7;  muskets  destroyed  at,  73. 

Harris,  Captain  Samuel  J.,  141. 

Harris'  battery,  see  Seventh  battery. 
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Harris,  Governor,  is  frightened,  336  ; 
flies,  337. 

Harris,  Major,  573. 

Harrison,  F.,  scouting,  65;  at  Patter- 
son's creek,  67. 

Harrison,  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  J.,  133;  his  education  and 
profession,  229. 

Harrison's  Bar,  army  at. 

Ilarrisonburg,  I3anks  at,  455;  illumi- 
nation of,  458  ;  skirmish  near,  4G3. 

Harrow,  Colonel  William,  on  picket 
duty,  84 ;  is  promoted,  444. 

Harter,  Thomas  0.,  in  Reno's  tent, 
576;  carries  a  message  to  Lost 
river,  586;  his interviewwith Sigel, 
577;  his  appearance,  577;  starts  to 
Richmond,  578 ;  arrested,  exam- 
ined and  sent  to  Harrisonburg,  578; 
set  to  work  at  Staunton,  570;  sent 
to  Richmond,  57&;  his  interview 
with  Y^inder,  580 ;  his  stay  in 
Richmond,  581;  goes  to  Gordons- 
ville,  581;  overhears  an  important 
consultation,  582;  escapes,  582; 
tells  his.  story  in  Reno's  tent,  582  ; 
his  story  is  confirmed  by  Sigel,  583 ; 
and  by  McDowell,  584. 

Hascall,  Brigadier  General  Milo  S., 
15;  his  education  and  experience, 
262;  his  promotion,  395. 

Hatch's  cavalry,  on  retreat  from 
Strasburg,  458. 

Hatteras,  Cape,  455. 

Ilatleras,  Fort,  its  situation,  486; 
scenery  about,  491. 

Hatteras  Inlet,  its  difficult  passage, 
486  ;  force  on,  492, 

Hatteras  Island,  the  Twentieth  ap- 
proaches, 486;  its-  character,  491  , 
October  on,  492. 

Hauser,  Captain  William  A.  W.,  at 
Wild  Cat,  245;  is  wounded,  248. 

Hawkins,  Colonel,  removed,  492. 

Hay,  D.  B  ,  scouting,  65  ;  his  return 
to  camp,  66  ;  his  story,  66. 

Hay,  assistant  quartermaster,  pre- 
pares hospital  for  prisoners,  321. 

Hayett,  Lieutenant,  474. 

Hayne,  Colonel,  assaults  a  redoubt, 
497. 

Hays,  Rev.  Mr.,  allows  Federals  in 
his  church,  525. 

Hays,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin 
F.,  570  ;  in  battle,  562. 

Hazen's  bi'igade,  its  position  at  Shi- 
loh,  373;  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  625. 

Hazzard,  Colonel  George  W.,  138 ;  his 


[  education,  265;  not  in  command,, 
402. 

Head,  General,  in  Fort  Donelson,  295. 

Heffren,  Hon.  Horace,  his  speech,  640, 

Heiman,  General,  in  Fort  Donelson, 
295 

Heiman,  Fort,  its  condition,  287;  is 
deserted,  290-;  is  entered  by  Union 
troops,  290. 

Heintzelman,  General,  his  assertion,. 
520  ;  in  battle  of  the  Orchards,  525  ; 
falls  back,  528 ;  his  night  march 
through  White  Oak  Swamp,  535; 
in  battle  of  Glcndale,  536  ,  assumes 
responsibility,  537;  at  Malvern 
Hill,  538 ;  reaches  the  Rappahan- 
nock, 586;  hastens  after  Jackson, 
587  ;  in  battle  of  Bull  Run,  5S8. 

Henderson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
M.,  at  Wild  Cat,  24&. 

Henderson,  Mrs^    her  kindness,  253. 

Hendricks,  Captain  Isaac,  at  Wild 
Cat,  245. 

Hendricks,  Mrs.,  her  kindness,  253. 

Hendricks,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
A.,  172;  in  command,  172;  at  Pea 
Ridge,  202;  his  death,  203.;  his 
birthday  celebration,  207. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  his  votes  for 
Governor,  629;  is  proposed  as  peace 
commissioner,   634. 

Henry,  Fort,  commands  the  Tennessee, 
278 ;  its  iDOsition  and  defences,  286j 
its  garrison,  287  ;  is  attacked,  289  ;, 
surrenders,  290 ,  loyalty  of  people 
in  the  region,  314. 

Herring,  Captain,  scouting,  232. 

Hickman,  taken  by  Polk,  220. 

Higgins,  Captain,  in  search  of  Cap- 
tain Coon,  84. 

Highman,  Captain  John  K.,  his 
death,  187. 

Hildebrand,  Colonel,  his  position  at 
Shiloh,  359;  is  driven,  161. 

Hill,  Captain,  adventure  of,  81. 

Hill,  General  A.  P.,  in-  council,  526 ; 
attacks  McCall,  528;  pursues 
Heintzelman,  535. 

Hiudman,  General,  at  Rowlett's  Sta- 
tion, 237;  is  wounded,  372. 

Hodges,  Adjutant  Joseph  C,  at  Shi- 
loh, 362. 

Hollenback,  J.,  scouting,  65;  is 
wounded,  68;  found  dead,  68;  his 
burial,  68. 

Hollowell,  J.,  scouting,  65;  at  Pat- 
terson's creek,  67. 

Holly  river,  95. 
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Holman,  Licutenant-Colouel  Jesse  L., 
his  promotion,  209. 

Hooker,  General,  his  division,  439: 
commends  Third  Indiana,  440  ;  re- 
sembles Lamachus,  515;  his  posi- 
tion in  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  519 ;  re- 
connoitres, 522  ;  his  position  in  the 
siege,  522;  in  battle  of  the  Or- 
chards, 525;  holds  intrenchments, 
532  ;  in  battle  of  Glendale,  536  ; 
his  report,  537;  fights  Ewell,  587. 

Il&osiers,  loyalty  of,  315;  in  Wash- 
ington, 545. 

Hospitals,  in  Camp  Morton,  16;  on 
Mustoe's  farm,  52  ;  in  London,  250 ; 
at  Crab  Orchard,  253;  atPaducah, 
276;  at  Elizabethtown,  276;  else- 
whei-e  in  Kentucky,  277;  before 
Fort  Donelson,  311 ;  in  Indianapo- 
lis, 320  ;  at  Cumberland  Ford,  428  ; 
in  siege  of  Richmond,  523;  aban- 
doned, 533;  privations  of,  493. 

Houma,  outrages  committed  in,  5f55 ; 
punishment  of,  556 ;  amount  of 
property  destroyed  and  carried 
away  from,  557. 

Hovey,  Major  General  Alvin  P.,  his 
politics  and  his  success  in  civil  life, 
153;  displeases  Buchanan,  159;  his 
popularity  with  his  regiment,  159  ; 
in  Warrcnsburg  expedition,  193;  at 
Shiloh,  374;  is  promoted,  395;  his 
administration  at  Memphis,  423. 

Howell,  James,  his  coolness,  558. 

Howe's  battery,  at  Greenbrier,  92. 

Hudson,  Colonel  R.  N.,  on  Fremont's 
staff,  1G8;  quoted,  177;  remains 
with  the  army,  184. 

Huger,  General,  in  council  of  war, 
256;  follows  Heintzelman,  535. 

Humphreys,  General  George,  in  Mex- 
ican Avar,  434. 

Hundred  and  First  regiment,  616. 

Hunter,  General,  in  Fremont's  army, 
17G;  in  the  march  to  Springfield, 
183;  succeeds  Fremont,  183;  re- 
treats, 185;  on  the  Pacific  railroad, 
190. 

Hunter,  Colonel  James  S.,  is  promo- 
ted, 599. 

Ilunicrsville,  its  situation,  77;  valley 
of,  118;  expedition  against,  100; 
sickness  in,  120;  jail  in,  126. 

Iluntsville,  its  situation,  401 ;  its  cap- 
ture, 402. 

Hurlbut,  General,  150;  at  Shiloh, 
359  ;  in  second  day  of  Shiloh,  374. 

Iluttonsvillc,  in  possession  of  rebels, 
30;  in  possession  of  Union  troops. 


77;  ownership  of,  103;  Sullivan's 
camp  near,  103. 


Illinois  troops  at  Pea  Eidge,  202;  in 
Kentucky  at  the  close  of  1861, 
226;  in  siege  of  Donelson,  301;  in 
Turchin's  brigade,  329;  enter  Co- 
lumbus, 344;  spike  guns,  350;  at 
Shiloh,  359. 

Imagination,  power  of,  16. 

Indiana,  material  condition  of,  1,  3; 
population,  1,  2 ;  character  of  its 
people,  2,  3,  4 ;  schools  of,  3 ;  vote 
of  in  1860,  8;  quota  under  the 
first  call,  12  ;  military  institutions, 
14;  finances,  14;  troops  in  St. 
Louis,  162;  custom  of  country 
people,  163;  regiments  in  Ken- 
tucky in  December,  ISGl,  226;  its 
condition  in  September,  1861,  227; 
promptness  in  helping  Kentucky, 
227;  beloved  by  her  soldiers,  255: 
her  troops  before  New  Madrid, 
348  ;  her  ti'oops  everywhere  in  the 
front,  431 ;  regiments  in  Valley  of 
■  Virginia,  445;  not  yet  in  a  defeat, 
491 ;  her  troops  in  the  new  levy, 
605;  her  jDromptness  in  giving  as- 
sistance to  Kentucky,  60(3. 

Indianapolis  Journal,  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  316;  on  what  Indiana 
has  done,  COS. 

Indians,  action  of  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture in  regard  to,  148 ;  at  Pea 
Ridge,  201. 

Iowa  troops,  at  Pea  Ridge,  204;  at 
Donelson,  298. 

Irish,  proposition  of,  236. 

Irish  Regiment,  see  Thirty-Fifth. 

Irish  Regiment,  Second,  failure  of, 
140. 

Island  No.  10,  its  situation,  346;  is 
bombarded,  350;  surrenders,  351. 

Ivy  Station,  474. 


Jackson,  General  H.  R.,  at  Camp  Bar- 
ton, 91. 

Jackson,  Governor,  his  reply  i<i  the 
President,  147;  is  prepared  for 
emergencies,  148 ;  continues  pre- 
parations, 151 ;  retires  into  the  in- 
terior,  151. 

Jackson,  General,  his  division  at 
Chaplin  Hills,  616;  is  killed,  617. 

Japksou,  General  T.  J.,  his  character. 
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442  ;  at  Harper's  Ferry,  443 ;  sum- 
mary of  his  movisments  in  the  Val- 
ley, 445  ;  marches  north,  446  ;  ar- 
rives at  Romney,  447;  at   Mount 

*  Jackson,  449 ;  at  Kernstown,-  450  ; 

*  his  position,  451 ;  his  mistake,  452 ; 
in  the  battle,  452 ;  his  disappoint- 
ment, 454 ;  his  resolution,  454  ;  his 
plan,  455  ;  drives  Milroy,  458  ;  on 
Winchester  Heights,  459 ;  on  the 
Potomac,  460;  retreats,  460;  has- 
tens his  flight,  462;  at  Cross  Keys, 
462;  at  Port  Republic,  465;  his 
secresy,  524;  is  at  Ashland,  524; 
in  council,  526  ;  his  regard  for  Lee, 
526  ;  at  Gaines'  Mill,  529 ;  at  AVhite 
Oak  creek,  535;  at  Slaughter 
mountain,  574;  in  conference  with 
Hill  and  Taliaferro,  582  ;  at  Grove- 
ton,  588 ;  in  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
590. 

Jackson's  brigade,  lost  at  Shiloh,  372. 

Jacksonhorough,  427. 

Jacksonport,  208. 

Jail,  in  Iluntersville,  126 ;  in  Norfolk, 
in  Columbia,  496. 

James  river,  its  source,  441 ;  army  on, 
538. 

Jameson,  Dr.,  in  charge  of  Camp 
Morton,  325. 

Jim,  in  jail,  127  ;  learns  his  letters, 
128. 

Joe  Holt,  camp,  219. 

Johnson,  General  Richard  W.,  his 
brigade,  233;  succeeds  McCook  in 
command  of  the  second  division, 
599;  in  fight  at  Gallatin,  602. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  460. 

Johnson,  Senator,  remonstrates  with 
the  President,  218. 

Johnson,  General  Bushrod,  in  Fort 
Donclson,  295 ;  fights,  302 ;  is 
wounded,  372. 

Johnston,  General  A.  S.,  assumes 
command  in  Bowling  Green,  332; 
at  Edgefield,  336;  at  Murfreesboro, 
342  ;  at  Corinth,  352 ;  his  reputa- 
tion, 353;  is  killed,  372. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  report 
about,  408;  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Winchester  and  Manassas,  443  ;  at 
Winchester,  444;  determines  to  at- 
ack  McClellan,  518;  makes  attack, 
519;  is  wounded,  520. 

Johnston,  General  Edward,  rein- 
forces Jackson,  456. 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  on  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  521 ;  in  council  of  war, 
531. 


Jones,  Colonel  William,  139;  made 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
Third,  327. 

Jones,  Colonel  Fielder  A.,  in  three 
month's  campaign,  229;  scouting, 
232. 

Jones,  Colonel  James  G.,  138;  his 
position  in  civil  life,  265  ;  gives  up 
fugitives,  404  ;  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  622. 

Junod,  Lieutenant,  his  death,  85. 


K. 


Kanawha  River,  its  source,  441. 

Kanawha  Valley,  its  importance,  75 ; 
Lee  in,  90;  movements  in,  431. 

Kansas,  struggle  for,  6. 

Kearney,  General,  like  Lamachus, 
515;  his  position  in  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  519 ;  his  position  in  the 
investment  of  Richmond,  522;  in 
the  battde  of  the  Orchards,  525; 
holds  intrenchments,  532;  in  bat- 
tle of  Glendale,  536;  his  protest  at 
Malvern  Hill,  540;  in  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  588;  guards  the  rear, 
591;  his  death,  592. 

Keigwin,  Colonel  James,  at  Cumber- 
land Ford,  427. 

Keith,  Colonel  John  A.,  his  expedi- 
tion to  Ilouma,  556;  captures 
rebels,  559 ;  in  battle  of  Baton 
Rouge,  561 ;  is  wounded,  564. 

Keith,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Squire 
Isham,  killed  at  Chaplin  Hills, 
619. 

Kelley,  General,  plans  attack  on 
Philiippi,  30 ;  leads  a  column,  31 ; 
is  wounded,  33;  his  command, 
444. 

Kelley,  Captain  James  R.,  in  battle 
of  Winchester  Heights,  454. 

Keys,  General,  in  Fair  Oaks,  519; 
his  assertion,  521;  guards  the  train, 
535;  at  Malvern  Hill,  538. 

Kemper,  John  Wesley,  his  anxiety, 
490 ;  his  resolution,  500 ;  scares  a 
lady,  506;  his  hardships  and  his 
hopes,  521. 

Kentucky,  compared  to  an  ancient 
queen,  216;  divisions  in,  217;  its 
commerce,  217;  recruiting  within, 
219;  invaded,  220;  its  legislature, 
221;  walled  in,  224,  as  it  appeared 
to  Sherman,  224  ;  accumulation  of 
troops  and  stores  in,  226;  its  blue 
grass  region,  224;  its  gratitude  to 
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distinguislicd  men,  227;  its  deliv- 
erance. o44. 

Kentucky  kitchen,  scene  in,  257. 

Kentucky  ivoo])3, -At  \Ni\  A  C^i,  245;  at 
Logan's  cross  roads,  279;  in  siege 
of  "Donelson,  300  ;  at  Shilob,  347  ; 
in  fight  at  Gallatin,  G02;  at  railroad 
bridge  of  Munfordsville,  604;  in 
battfe  of  Richmond,  GO 7  ;  in  battle 
of  Chaplin  Hills,  616. 

Kernstown,  its  situation,  450 ;  battle 
of,  452. 

Kidd,  Captain  Meredith  H.,  141. 

Kilpatrick,  Colonel,  573. 

Kimball,  General  Nathan,  his  educa- 
tion and  profession,  74 ;  distin- 
guishes himself  at  Bueua  Vista, 
and  is  court  martialed,  75;  on  the 
summit  of  Cheat  mountains,  77; 
in  search  of  guerrillas,  SO ;  rccou- 
noiters,  83;  offends  his  soldiers, 
and  regains  their  esteem,  87;  his 
conduct  at  Greenbrier,  92  ;  is  pro- 
moted, 444;  commands  Shields'  di- 
vision in  the  battle  of  Winchester 
Heights,  450 ;  defeats  Stonewall 
Jackson,  453  ;  drives  rebels  from 
Front  Royal,  4G1. 

King,  General,  437. 

King,  Clay,  ravages  the  country  near 
Paducah,  273;  eludes  the  forces 
sent  against  him,  274. 

Kinni/keef,  Twentieth  at,  489. 

Kirkj  Colonel,  at  Shiloh,  380. 

Kirtley,  Captain  Levi,  in  command 
of  cavalry  company,  434. 

Kistlei-,  his  "kindness,  130. 

Kise,  Colonel  William  C,  at  Logan's 
cross  roads,  280;  his  promotion, 
395. 

Kitchen,  Dr.,  in  charge  of  hospital, 
325. 

Klaus,  Captain  Martin,  140 ;  at  Pea 
Ridge,  204. 

Klaus'  battery,  see  First  battery. 

Klein,  IMajor  Robert,  his  company  at 
Camp  Wicklyffe,  2G3  ;  his  company 
at  Shiloh,  383. 

Knight,  Corporal  Isaac,  is  commend- 
ed, 5G5. 

Knowles,  Henry,  commended,  617. 

Know-nothing  party,  G. 

Knox,  Camp,  remembered,  191. 


Laird,   Captain    Samuel,   his   ardor, 
312. 


Lamachus,  urges  speed  in  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  516. 

La  Mine,  embankment  on,  195,  212; 
winter  quarters  on,  216. 

Lamphere,  Lieutenant,  in  battle  of 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  603. 

Lander,  General,  in  attack  on  Philip- 
pi,  31;  in  ascent  of  Rich  ISIountain, 
53,  his  command,  444 ;  arrives  at 
and  retreats  from  Romney,  445 ;  his 
expedition  to  Bloomerj'  Gap,  448; 
his  death,  448  ;  his  services,  448. 

Lane,  Henry  S.,  elected  Governor, 
629;  his  message,  630. 

Lane,  General  James,  170;  ordered 
to  Lexington,  171. 

Latham,  Adjutant  Matthew  A.,  559; 
reconnoitres  to  the  Amite  river,  559 ; 
in  charge  of  the  regiment,  561 ; 
his  death,  564;  is  commended,  665. 

Lauman,  General,  his  V-igade,  297; 
feels  the  works  at  Douelson,  298 ; 
assaults  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  fort,  308 ;  assumes  command 
of  brigade  at  Shiloh,  359;  attacked 
by  Texans,  366 ;  makes  a  charge, 
367;  retreats,  367. 

Laurel  Hill,  General  Garuett  at,  36  ; 
march  to,  47;  skirmish  near,  48; 
is  abandoned  by  Confederates,  51 ; 
entered  by  Union  troops,  52;  its 
fortifications  destroyed,  60. 

Lee,  Colonel,  his  appearance,  112. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E..  his  army  in 
West  Virgina,  79 ;  encampment, 
79 ;  his  plan  of  advance,  81 ; 
climbs  the  mountains,  82;  gains 
the  rear  off  fortifications,  82,  83; 
attacks  in  every  quarter,  84,  85, 
86;  retreats,  87;  cause  of  his  fail- 
ure, 87;  removal  to  Kanawha  re- 
gion, 90;  blockade  of  Huntersvillc 
road,  100;  his  examination  of 
Fletcher,  117,  enquiries,  117 ;  his 
force  at  Huntersvillc,  118  ;  at  Mt. 
Sev/ell,  433;  goes  to  Richmond, 
433;  his  army  grows,  523;  his 
council  of  war,  526;  his  plans, 
527;  his  directions,  528;  his  ex- 
pectations, 528;  at  Gaines'  Mill, 
529,  his  army  deceived,  532 ;  at 
Glendale,  536 ;  his  army  at  Mal- 
vern, 538;  pursues  Pope,  585;  at 
Bull  Run,  592;  hastens  towards 
Washington,  592. 

Leetown,  Army  of  the  Southwest  at, 
200. 

Leeshurg,  battle  of,  at   Hatteras,  492. 

Legion,  Home,  its  duties,  73. 
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Legislature,  Indiana,  its  regular  ses- 
sion in  1861,  620;  elects  officers, 
628  ;  passes  joint  resolutions  of 
committee  on  federal  relations,  630; 
adopts  resolutions  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  Virginia,  635 ;  adjourns, 
638;  its  special  session,  639;  its 
unanimity,  640;  electsofficers,  640; 
adopts  resolutions  and  passes  acts 
in  favor  of  quelling  rebellion,  643  ; 
appropriates  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  militia,  648  ;  passes  an  act 
for  the  organization  of  militia,  650 ; 
assumes  a  loan  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, 650;  authorizes  boards  of 
commissioners  to  appropriate  mon- 
ey for  certain  purposes,  650;  passes 
other  acts  of  the  same  general  ten- 
dency, 651. 

Legislature  of  Kentucky,  its  patriotic 
resolutions,  221. 

Legislature  of  Missouri,  its  servility, 
148;  renounces  loyalty,  178. 

Lemon,  Rev.  Ora,nge  V.,  receives  a 
present,  263. 

Lenox,  Edwin,  faithful  in  death,  612. 

Lcwinsville,  skirmish  near,  437. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Andrew  H.,  140. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  Clay's  monu- 
ment in,  241. 

Lexington,  Missouri,  is  besieged,  171 ; 
surrenders,  173;  retaken,  175. 

Lexington,  Virginia,  its  name,  443. 

Lexington,  gunboat,  goes  up  the  Ten- 
nessee, 234;  before  Fort  Henry, 
287;  goes  to  Florence,  292;  before 
Donelson,  301 ;  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, 369. 

Lihhy  Prison,  cruel  regulations  of, 
133 ;  guards  of,  495 ;  rations  of,  396; 
William  Reed  in,  523  ;  Harvey  Bas- 
sett  in,  526. 

Lilly,  Captain  Eli,  141. 

Lincoln,  President,  his  election,  8 ; 
his  first  proclamation,  11;  hismes- 
sag'e,  47;  his  embarrassments,  73; 
his  reply  to  Johnson,  218;  issues 
general  war  order,  285;  his  pa- 
tience, 387;  described  by  a  soldier, 
4G9  ;  visits  Norfolk,  506 ;  his  inter- 
view with  McDowell,  511 ;  assumes 
his  proper  position,  511 ;  his  war 
or  del',  512  ;  remonstrates  with  Mc- 
Clellan,  but  yields  to  him,  512; 
urges  speed,  516;  is  pained,  524; 
calls  for  more  troops,  572  ;  after 
Pope's  defeat,  594. 
Lindsay,  Sergeant,  his  coolness,  349. 


Link,  Colonel  William  H.,  in  Mexican 
war,  434  ;  his  care  of  his  regiment, 
435;  meets  flying  cavalry,  607;  iu 
battle  of  PJchmond,  610. 
Linsday,  J. C,  229. 
List,  Samuel  V.,  his  letter  from  near 
Fredericksburg,   468 ;    his  patriot- 
ism in  a  hospital,  593. 
Little   Rebel,  in   naval   engagement, 

416. 
Little    Rock,    threatened    by    Curtis. 

208. 
Lockwood,   General,   his   expedition, 

545. 
Logan,  Captain  Thomas  H.,  his  efforts 

to  destroy  the  Fanny,  488. 
Logan's  Cross  Roads,  Thomas  at,  279 ; 
battle  of,   280;  losses  at,    282;   ef- 
fect of  battle  of,  281. 
Loggerhead  Inlet,  486. 
London,    Kentucky,    rendezvous    for 

fugitives,  249;  sickness  at,  250. 

Longstrect,    General,    in    battle    of 

Gaines'    Mill,    529;  in   council  of 

war,  525;  follows  McClelian,  535. 

Loomis'  Battery,  Greenbrier,  92 ;  in 

battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  616. 
Loring,  General,  his   interview   with 
Fletcher,  116;  moves  toward  Rom- 
ney,  446. 
Louis,  le  Grand,  1 ;  his  politics,  423- 
Louis,  Philippe,  his  sons,  531. 
Louisville,  threatened  and  saved,  222; 

threatened  and  saved  again,  604. 
Louisville  Journal,  on  renegade  Ken- 

tuckians,  217. 
Louisville    and     Nashville    Railroad, 
blockaded,    217;  a   war   path,    re- 
paired, 243. 
Lovejoy,  Colonel,  on  Fremont's  staff, 

remains  at  Springfield,  184. 
Lowe,  Colonel,   killed  at  Frederick- 
town,  186. 
Lozier,    Rev.   John   IL,    organizes    a 

regimental  church,  265. 
Lying,  southern  habit  of,  408. 
Lyon,    General,    in   command   of  St. 
Louis   arsenal,  148;  his   efforts  to 
preserve  peace,  150;  pursues  Price, 
151;  his  anxiety,  152;   his  death, 
155. 
Lynchburg,  prisoners  at,  475 ;  prison 

grounds  at,  476. 
Lytle,  Captain  James  N.,  his  death, 

526. 
Lytle,  Colonel,  his  noble  words,  618. 
Lytle's  brigade,  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills.  617. 
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McCall,  General,  his  position  in  the 
siege  of .  llichmonf],  522;  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  528 ;  at  Glendale,  536. 

MeClellan,  General,  his  advance,  22  ; 
his  difficulties,  35 ;  his  appearance, 
44  ;  at  Buckhannon,  48  ;  his  report, 
59 ;  his  forbearance,  59  ;  reported 
killed,  408  ;  his  promotion,  508;  his 
standing  in  public  estimation,  508  ; 
his  mode  of  action,  509  ;  is  made 
commander-in-chief,  510;  is  doubt- 
ed, 511 ;  changes  his  plan,  512  ; 
gives  orders  to  move,  513;  on  bat- 
tle ground  of  Manassas,  513;  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  James,  513;  em- 
barks, 514 ;  is  compared  with  Ni- 
cias,  515;  changes  second  plan, 
and  moves  to  Yorktowu,  516;  de- 
lays, 51G  ;  changes  plan  again,  517 ; 
his  unfairness,  517;  his  dispatch 
from  Yorktown,  518;  his  dispatch 
from  'Williamsburg,  518;  his  rea- 
sons for  continuing  his  present 
route,  518;  extends  his  line,  518; 
loses  an  opportunity,  520;  finishes 
his  defences,  522;  his  quarters,  523; 
entreats  reinforcements,  523;  wants 
to  write  an  article,  523 ;  prepares 
for  advance  and  for  retreat,  523; 
moves  forward,  and  casts  off  re- 
sponsibility, 524;  his  orders  at  Fair 
Oaks,  125;  begins  change  of  base, 
530;  holds  council  of  war,  530; 
leaves  Savage's  Station,  533;  at 
Malvern  Hill,  538;  his  grave,  541; 
is  ordered  to  unite  with  Pope,  572 ; 
is  urged  to  hasten,  586  ;  his  troops 
begin  to  arrive,  586 ;  holds  back, 
589. 

McClernand,  General,  before  Fort 
Henry,  288 ;  his  position  before 
Donelson,  297;  is  attacked,  302; 
holds  his  ground  and  sends  for  aid, 
303;  is  di'iven,  304;  his  position 
atShiloh,  359;  his  promptness,  362; 
in  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh,  374. 

McCook,  General  A.  McD.,  organizes 
troops  at  Camp  Nevin,  233 ;  arrives 
at  Shiloh  and  is  engaged,  373 ;  is 
promoted,  599  ;  looks  towards  Chat- 
tanooga, 601;  commands  corps,  614; 
reaches  Chaplin  Hills  and  reports, 
614. 

McCook's  division,  see  Second  divis- 
ion. 

McCook,  Brigadier  General  Edward 


M.,  his  family,  268;  is  promoted, 
395. 

McCulloch,  General,  quarrels  with 
Price,  170  ;  unites  with  Price,  175; 
returns  to  Missouri,  191;  his  ap- 
pearance, 201;  his  death  203. 

McCrea,  Captain  Edward  T.,  at  Wild 
Cat,  245. 

McDowell,  receives  Lincoln,  469; 
concentrates  his  forces,  471;  his 
interview  with  the  President,  511 ; 
is  retained  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  517;  in  Pope's  army, 
571 ;  in  conference  with  Pope,  576  ; 
his  letter  about  Harter,  584;  at 
Bull  Run,  588. 

McDowell,  Milroy  at,  455;  engage- 
ment at,  457. 

McFarrcn.  Louis,  killed  at  Wild 
Cat,  245. 

McGinnis,  General  George  F.,  his 
diligence  and  his  promotion,  275; 
at  Shiloh,  874. 

McGriffin,  Captain,  at  Shiloh,  377. 

McHenry,  Colonel,  in  siege  of  Fort 
Donelson,  307. 

McUenry,  Fort,  guarded  by  Indiana 
troops,  544. 

Mclntire,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
T.  B.,  at  War  Trace,  406. 

Mcintosh,  General,  at  Pea  Eidge, 
201 ;  his  death,  203. 

McKinstry,  General,  commands  di- 
vision in  Fremont's  army,  176;  at 
Springfield,  183. 

McLean,  Hon.  W.  E.,  at  Camp  Vigo, 
138. 

McLernan,  J.  C,  prisoner,  his  letter, 
323. 

McMillan,  General  James  AV.,  au- 
thorized to  raise  a  regiment,  135 ; 
is  wounded,  559;  goes  down  the 
Lafourche,  567. 

McMillan,  John,  559. 

3Ic3Iinnville,  skirmish  near,  412. 

McMullen,  Captain  Henry,  crosses 
the  Tennessee  in  a  sugar  trough, 
291. 

McMullen,  Colonel  John  W.  T.,  140 ; 
his  popularity,  270;  his  style  of 
eloquence,  271. 

McPherson,  murdered,  4. 

McReynolds,  Lieutenant  Colonel  W. 
C,  139. 

Madison,  its  liberality,  13 ;  departure 
of  the  Fortj'-Sixth  from,  263. 

Magoffin,  Governor,  his  politics,  218; 
writes  to  the  President,  219  ;  exer- 
cises the  right  of  veto.  221. 
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Magnider,  Genera!,  atTorttown,  516; 
at  Fair  Oaks,  525  ;  in  council,  527; 
follows  Heintzelman,  535. 

Mahan,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  R., 
139;  in  expedition  to  Blue's  Gap, 
446. 

3Iaine  troops,  at  Baton  Eouge,  550. 

Majthenyi's  cavalry,  escorts  Fre- 
mont, 462 ;  employed  as  messen- 
gers, 572. 

Malvern  Hill,  its  situation  and  form, 
537;   army  on,  538;  battle  of,  539. 

Mann,  Alexander,  in  prison,  123. 

Manomy,  Colonel  James  M.,  140. 

Mausfickl,  General  John  S.,  140. 

Mausficld,  General  J.  R.  F.,  on  the 
Twentieth,  500. 

Mansoii,  General  Mahlon,  his  birth, 
character  and  early  career,  28;  re- 
enters the  service,  137  ;  at  Logan's 
cross  roads,  280 ;  his  promotion, 
395;  at  Richmond,  CO  7;  sends  a 
message  to  Nelson  and  moves  for- 
ward, G08;  his  force,  609;  in  the 
battle,  610;  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops  in  the  battle  of 
Richmond,  Gil. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  recruits  in  Ken- 
tucky, 223;  threatens  Nelson.  223; 
holds  Confederate  right  in  Ken- 
tucky, 278. 

Marshall,  Captain  George  S.,  his  pro- 
motion, his  resignation  and  his 
death,  200. 

Martin,  Br.  W.  W.,  his  efficiency, 
389. 

Martin,  Colonel  Roger,  140. 

Martin,  his  capture,  34. 

Mariiiisburff,  Banks  at,  448  ;  is  fright- 
ened, 459. 

:Mason,  Lieutenant,  at  Munfords- 
villc,  603. 

Mason,  Colonel,  his  mistaken  report, 
452. 

Mason,  Commissioner,  his  house,  449; 
his  capture,  500. 

Masonic  Lodge,  in  Thirty-Ninth  regi- 
ment, 229. 

Massachusetts  troops,  in  Baltimore, 
16;  enter  Winchester,  437;  on 
Winchester  Heights,  459;  at  Baton 
Rouge,  560;  at  Slaughter  Moun- 
tain, 575. 

May,  Major  Isaac  M.,  is  wounded, 
587 ;  overlooked  and  deserted,  592  ; 
his  death,  592. 

May  field,  rebel  force  at,  273;  expedi- 
tions against,  274. 


Measels,  in  St.  Louis,  164;  in  Camp 
Nevin,  234. 

Mcchanicsville,  battle  of,  528. 

Meikel,  Colonel  George  W.,  writes  to 
Mrs.  Bassett,  526. 

Meldrum,  Mr.  Richard,  at  a  burial, 
421. 

Memphis,  is  threatened  by  Foote,  4l4  ; 
its  anxiety,  415;  looks  on  at  the 
naval  combat,  416;  surrenders, 
417;  is  insulted,  417;  is  concilia- 
ted, 418;  is  under  the  command  of 
Fitch,  417;  is  entered  by  Union 
troops,  419  ;  is  under  the  command 
of  Slack,  420;  is  exasperated,  422  ; 
is  subdued,  425. 

Memplds  Ap)peal,  on  Hoosiers  and 
Buckeys,  Gl. 

Mempliis  Argus,  on  Federal  soldiers, 
418;  has  new  editors,  422. 

Blcmpliis  Avalanche,  on  Federal  sol- 
diers, 418  ;  on  Fitch's  order,  418. 

Mcmwhcrter,  Jake,  his  coolness,  248. 

Mendenhall's  battery  at  Shiloh,  378. 

Meredith,  General  Solomon,  author- 
ized to  raise  a  regiment,  136;  his 
height,  437;  in  battle  of  Gains- 
ville,  587. 

Mcrrimac  river,  to  be  illumined  by 
southern  camp-fires,  150. 

Merrimac,  vessel,  rumor  about,  501  ; 
appears,  501 ;  her  fight  with  Cura- 
land  and  Congress,  502  ;  threatens 
the  iMinnesota,  503  ;  causes  univer- 
sal alarm,  503 ;  fights  with  the 
Monitor,  504 ;  her  guns,  504. 

BIcssengers,  Pope's,  570. 

Metcalfe's  cavalry,  meets  Kirby 
Smith,  607;  meets  Colonel  Linlc, 
607. 

Michigan  troops,  in  Kentucky,  226  ;  at 
Logan's  cross  roads,  279;  on  the 
Constitution,  548 ;  at  Baton  Rouge, 
560. 

Slilitia,  two  classes  of,  72. 

Miller,  General  John  F.,  137 ;  his  pro- 
fession and  his  position  in  civil  life, 
230  ;  in  command  of  barracks  at 
Nashville,  355. 

Blill  Spring,  its  situation,  278 ;  Thomas 
advances  to,  281. 

Mili-oy,  Major  General  Robert  IL,  his 
age,  24 ;  his  education  and  career 
previous  to  the  war,  26;  his  prompt- 
ness in  recruiting,  26;  his  daring 
on  Laurel  Hill,  50 ;  his  entrance 
into  rebel  camp,  51 ;  his  pursuit  of 
Garnett,  52  ;  at  Carrick's  Ford,  59 ; 
is  the  last  to  stop,  58 ;  on  the  sum- 
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mit  of  Cheat  mountain,  91 ;  his 
night  march,  92  ;  at  Greenbrier,  92; 
Ma  promotion  and  his  activity,  94 ; 
oifends  a  teamster,  95  ;  in  command 
of  Cheat  mountain  district,  97  ;  in 
battle  of  Alleghany,  97;  i-e-enters 
the  service,  137 ;  at  McDowell,  455  ; 
in  Fremont's  corps,  456;  his  en- 
gagement at  McDowell,  457 ;  re- 
treats to  Franklin,  458  ;  at  Cross 
Keys,  463 ;  at  Slaughter  mountain, 
575;  on  the  Rappahannock,  586 ; 
atGroveton,  588  ;  at  Bull  Run,  590; 
in  the  retreat,  591. 

Minnesota  troojjs,  in  Kentucky  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  226  ;  at  Logan's  cross 
roads,  279. 

Minnesota^  ship,  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
501  ;  is  threatened,  503. 

Minor,  Capton  Milton  F.,  141. 

Mississippi  troops,  at  Huntsville,  119. 

Missouri,  given  up  to  slavery,  G ;  its 
importance,  population  and  posi- 
tion, 146;  its  action  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  147;  its 
perplexities,  148;  its  disturbance, 
149;  its  struggle,  150;  its  condi- 
tion on  Fremont's  arrival,  153;  is 
taken  into  the  Confederacy,  178; 
soldiers'  name  for,  199. 

Missouri  Legislature,  its  character 
and  action,  148  ;  its  remnant  178. 

Missouri  troops,  at  Pea  Ridge,  206  ; 
on  the  La  Mine,  211 ;  at  Paducah, 
275;  at  Donelson,  300;  at  Shiloh, 
374. 

Mitchell,  General  0.  M.,  his  char- 
acter, 329;  his  division,  329;  ad- 
vances, 330;  his  address  to  his 
soldiers,  331;  pursues  the  enemy, 
333 ;  encamps  near  Edgefield,  333  ; 
waits  for  Buell,  337;  moves  to- 
wards Huntsville,  352  ;  his  march, 
401 ;  captures  railroad  stock,  403 ; 
compliments  his  troops,  409 ;  is 
complimented,  but  neglected  by  the 
Government,  409;  surprises  Bridge- 
port, 411;  his  report,  411;  his 
word  falsified,  597;  is  removed, 
599. 

Moccasin  Rangers,  their  character,  96; 
fire  on  the  Thirteenth,  96. 

Mofi"et,  Captain  W.,  his  capture,  573. 

Monroe^  Fortress'  its  situation,  500; 
Twentieth  at^  485;  forces  before, 
501. 

Montgomery,  Commodore,  at  Mem- 
phis, 115;  in  naval  combat,  416. 

Moodey,  Colonel  Gideon  C,  volun- 


teers, 27;  in  battle  of  Alleghany, 
97;  at  Shiloh,  373;  transferred  to 
the  regular  army,  5S9. 

Mooreficld,  movement  from,  445. 

Moreau,  Captain  William  C,  his 
company  at  Camp  Wicklyfife,  363. 

Morgan,  General  George,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Seventh  division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  426;  is 
prejudiced,  426;  allows  the  remo- 
val of  the  sick,  428;  takes  Cum- 
berland Gap,  429;  abandons  the 
Gap,  and  orders  the  sick  to  be  left 
behind,  613. 

Morgan,  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
AYilliam  II.,  at  Shiloh,  364 ;  his  pro- 
motion, 395. 

Morgan,  General  John,  skirmishes 
with  a  party  of  Indiana  scouts,  232; 
harasses  the  ai-my  at  Nashville, 
342;  his  adroitness,  342  ;  near  Shel- 
by ville,  411 ;  is  almost  caught,  600; 
his  raid  through  Kentucky,  600;  in 
fight  at  Gallatin,  602. 

Morrell,  General,  his  position  in  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  522. 

Morris,  Judge  B.  F.,  his  decision  in 
a  slave  case,  5. 

Morris,  General  Thomas  A.,  made 
Brigadier  General,  15;  his  educa- 
tion and  character,  28  ;  at  Grafton, 
30;  his  attack  on  Philippi,  30 ;  his 
difliculties,  35;  his  vigilance,  36; 
his  advance  to  Laurel  Hill,  51 ;  his 
pursuit  of  Garnett,  52;  his  thanks 
to  his  ti'oops,  58 ;  his  victory,  58 ; 
his  services  unacknowledged,  71 ; 
his  withdrawal  from  military  ser- 
vice, 71. 

Morrison,  William,  his  liberality,  13. 

Morrison,  John,  one  of  the  dead  at 
Springfield,  182. 

Morrison,  Lieutenant,  recruits  for 
battery,  272. 

Morton,  Governor  Oliver  P.,  his  pro- 
clamation calling  for  troops,  12  ;• 
encounters  diflSculties,  14 ;  his 
measures,  72 ;  prevents  confusion 
in  volunteering,  73;  sends  troops 
to  General  Reynolds,  88;  his  search 
for  soldiers'  clothing,  90 ;  repre- 
sents to  the  cabinet  the  need  of 
more  troops,  135;  obtains  author- 
ity to  accept  more  troops,  135;  pro- 
cures arms,  142  ;  establishes  an  ar- 
senal, 143 ;  sends  agents  to  relieve 
suffering,  144 ;  sends  additional 
surgeons,  145 ;  his  dispatch  to  Fre- 
mont, 171 ;  hia  appointment  of  Mr. 
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Baker,  162]  sends  equipments  to 
St.  Louis,  163;  is  criticized,  214; 
lias  the  confidence  of  soldiers,  260; 
goes  to  Fort  Donelson,  313;  sends 
stores  and  surgeons  to  Pittsburg, 
397  ;  visits  Indiana  regiments,  397; 
liis  tribute  to  Professor  Pletclier, 
397  ;  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  For- 
ty-Ninth, 428;  his  present,  557; 
his  votes,  629;  is  declared  elected, 
629 ;  appoints  peace  commissioners, 
638  ;  his  proclamation  calling  for 
six  regiments,  638  ;  calls  the  legis- 
lature in  special  session,  639 ;  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  special 
session,  641. 

Morton  battery,  see  Sixth  battery. 

Morton,  Camp,  once  a  camp  meeting 
ground,  15;  becomes  a  military 
school,  16;  becomes  a  prison,  317; 
its  situation,  size  and  character, 
3l8  ;  its  want  of  conveniences,  and 
its  improvement,  319;  largest 
number  of  prisoners  in,  327; 
greatest  number  of  deaths  in,  327; 
its  guards,  326. 

Morton  Rifles,  see  Thirty-Fourth 
regiment. 

Mother,  waiting  for  tidings,  34;  gives 
up  her  son,  484 ;  of  eight  soldiers, 
693;  like  time,  470;  follows  her 
sons,  324 ;  last  thought  of  the 
dying,  313. 

Mountaineers,  their  patriotism,  96 ; 
homesick,  249 ;  joy  among,  430. 

Mount  Jackson,  Confederates  on,  450. 

Mulbarger,  G.,  one  of  Wallace's 
scouts,  65 ;  in  skirmish  on  Patter- 
son's Creek,  66. 

MuldraugKs  Ilill,  223;  arrival  of 
Indiana  troops  at,  228. 

Mullen,  Harrison,  is  lamed  and  dis- 
charged, 593;  re-enlisted  and  is 
wounded,  593. 

Mullen,  Mrs,,  her  patriotism  and  her 
loneliness,  593. 

Mullen,  Colonel  Barnard  F.,  guards 
prisoners,  327. 

Mulligan,  Colonel,  demands  reinforce- 
ments, 170;  surrenders,  171. 

Muncie,  soldier's  pay  sent  to,  263. 

Munfordsville,  arrival  of  Mc Cook's 
advance  at,  234 ;  arrival  of  the 
Second  division  at,  239;  its  situa- 
tion, vicinity  and  railroad  bridge, 
239 ;  its  fortifications  attacked  and 
captured,  603, 

Munson's  Hill,  Confederates  at,  510. 

Murder,  first,  in  Indianapolis,  4 ;  last, 


by  chain-gang,  4;  of  James  Fox,  191^ 
of  stave,  213. 

Marfreesboro,  captured,  601 ;  recap- 
tured, 599. 

Murray,  reached  by  reconnoitering 
party,  285. 

Murrell,  John  A.,  died  too  soon,  232* 

Murrell,  Mrs.,  entertains  Confeder- 
ates, 232;  scolds  Union  troops, 
233. 


N. 


Nashville^  rejoicing  in,  336  ;  conster" 
nation  in,  336;  confusion  in,  337; 
its  aspect  from  the  river,  338  ;  dis- 
play of  welcome  in,  339 ;  capitol 
of,  339  ;  is  entered  by  Union  troops, 
341;  women  of,  342;  is  full  of 
spies,  342 ;  activity  in,  343  ;  under 
Dumont,  600. 

Naval  battle,  before  Memphis,  416. 

Naylor,  Charles  A.,  141 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 571. 

Nebraska  troops,  in  siege  of  Donelson, 
301 ;   at  Shiloh,  374. 

Negley,  General,  his  brigade,  233; 
detached  from  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
356;  at  Columbia,  411 ;  his  expedi- 
tion to  Florence,  412;  his  demon- 
stration on  Florence,  412  ;  retreats, 
413. 

Negro,  welcome  at  Fort  Henry,  290 ; 
little  girl  at  Columbia,  498  ;  likes 
the  eagle,  547;  welcomes  the  Thir- 
ty-Third, 243;  finds  refuge  in  Fre- 
mont's army,  183;  feeds  an  escaped 
prisoner,  478  ;  murdered  in  Galla- 
tin, 152 ;  murdered  in  Missouri, 
215;  turned  back  into  slavery,  274; 
not  given  up  by  General  Smith, 
275. 

Negroes,  in  Fremont's  army,  183;  at 
La  Mine  Cantonment,  213;  deliv- 
ered into  captivity,  404;  Fitch's 
order  about,  419;  Ha  Heck's  order 
about,  274  ;  give  food  to  an  escaped 
prisoner,  479  ;  give  food  and  clothes 
to  an  escaped  prisoner,  480 ;  their 
manner  of  escape  on  the  James, 
505, 
Nelly,  her  case,  5. 

Nelson,  General,  forms  Camp  Dick 
Robinson,  219;  is  relieved,  221;  is 
sent  to  the  Big  Sandy,  222;  is 
threatened,  223 ;  arrives  at  Shiloh 
and  rages  at  fugitives,  370 ;  his  sug- 
gestion, 371 ;  forms  his  line  and 
advances,  375;  thanks  ihe  Ninth, 
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379  ;  makes  a  man  eat  pies,  598  ; 
in  command  in  Central  Kentucky, 
606;  sends  troops  forward,  607; 
reaches  Richmond  battle-ground, 
610;  hisconduct  in  battle,  610;  is 
■wounded  and  escapes,  610  ;  is  kill- 
ed, 605 

Neosha,  Confederates  at,  178;  legis- 
lature at,  178. 

Nevin,  Mr.,  232. 

Nevin,  Camp,  232;  its  activity,  233; 
sickness  in,  234 

Neioburg,  plundered,  601. 

New  Haven,  Thirty-Second  regiment 
at,  231 ;  large  force  at,  261. 

New  Madrid,  its  situation  and  forti- 
fications, 347;  defended  by  gun- 
boats, 348  ;  cannonaded,  348;  aban- 
doned by  Confederates  and  taken 
by  Federals,  349. 

Newman,  Captain  Jacob,  wounded  at 
Shiloh,  367. 

New  Orleans,  battle  of,  550;  its  sur- 
render, 551 ;  its  reception  of  But- 
ler, 551. 

Newport  Neivs,  forces  before,  501. 

New  Year's  address,  390. 

New  York  Herald,  on  General  Hovey, 
423. 

Nicias,  like  McClellan,  515;  his 
grave,  541. 

Nicklin,  Captain  Ben.  S.,  141. 

Nicknames,  Beauregard  on,  354;  ap- 
plied to  prisoners,  474;  used  by 
Kentucky  women,  262. 

Night  march  to  Philippi,  31 ;  Laurel 
Hill,  47. 

Ninth  Regiment,  its  character,  29; 
its  departure  for  the  field,  29  ;  ar- 
rival at  Grafton,  30 ;  its  march  to 
Philippi,  31;  its  attack  on  Philip- 
pi,  32 ;  its  pursuit  of  Rebels,  33 ; 
incident  in,  34 ;  its  impatience,  46 ; 
its  march  to  Laurel  Hill,  47;  its 
daring  50 ;  march  to  Rebel  camp, 
52 ;  in  pursuit,  52 ;  at  Carrick's 
Ford,  56;  at  Laurel  Hill,  60;  its 
return,  70;  in  West  Virginia 
again,  88;  its  sufferings  91;  its 
march  to  Greenbrier,  92;  in  battle 
of  Alleghany,  97;  its  reorganiza- 
tion, 137;  leaves  Virginia,  335; 
in  Nelson's  division,  336;  brig- 
aded, 336,  its  position  at  Shiloh, 
377;  is  warmly  engaged,  378;  is 
thanked,  379;  in  Buell's  long 
march,  595 ;  drives  Bragg's  rear 
out  of  Danville,  625 ;  in  skirmish 
at  Wild  Cat,  625. 


Ninth  battery,  its  organization,  141 ; 
its  position  at  Shiloh,  375  ;  its  ac- 
tion, 376;  its  loss,  383. 

Nineteenth  regiment,  its  formation, 
136;  in  Virginia,  431;  leaves  In- 
diana, 437  ;  at  Washington,  437; 
in  skirmish,  437 ;  is  brigaded,  437 ; 
its  first  year,  571 ;  its  expedition  to 
injure  the  Central  railroad,  573;  at 
Gainesville,  587 ;  its  losses,  588  ;  at 
Bull  Run,  591. 

Noble  Rifles,  see  Fifty-Ninth  regi- 
ment. 

Noblesville,  its  liberality,  13. 

Noblet,  Captain  Thomas  ^Y.,  is  com- 
mended, 565. 

Norfolk,  prisoners  in,  49  ;  surrenders, 
505  ;  its  appearance,  50G. 

Norfolk  Harbor,  boats  in,  501. 

Norris,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
E.,  his  education  and  early  career, 
267. 

North  river,  464. 
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Ogden,  Sergeant,  at  Mrs.  Murrell's, 
233. 

Oglesby,  General,  his  position  in  siege 
of  Donelson,  302. 

Ohio,  its  encouragement  of  Indiana 
troops,  30. 

Ohio  river,  guarded,  63. 

Ohio  troops,  at  Rich  Mountain,  53; 
in  affair  at  Greenbrier,  93 ;  in 
march  to  Laurel  Hill,  47;  in  battle 
of  Alleghany,  97;  in  expedition 
against  Huntersville,  100 ;  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  December  of  1861,  226; 
at  Wild  Cat,  245;  in  the  retreat 
from  London,  251;  at  Logan's 
Cross  Roads,  279;  in  siege  of 
Donelson,  301  ;  at  Shiloh,  371 ;  at 
Blues'  Gap,  446 ;  at  Winchester 
Heights,  452;  at  Port  Republic, 
466;  captured,  474;  in  battle  of 
Richmond,  607. 

Olmstead,  Captain  G.,  his  death,  624. 

Opportunity,  at  Port  Republic,  464; 
to  enter  Richmond,  520. 

Orchards,  battle  of  the,  525. 

Orth,  Hon.  G.  S.,  is  nominated  Peace 
Commissioner,  638. 

Osage  River,  its  character,  179;  is 
bridged,  179. 

Osborn,  Colonel  John,  is  separated 
from  his  regiment,  304;  is  pro- 
moted, 599. 

Osceola,  Price  at,  178. 
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Osterhaus,  Colonel,  at  Pea  Ridge, 
202. 

Otterville,  described,  212. 

Otto,  Judge  AVilliam  T.,  is  proposed 
as  Commissioner  to  Peace  Conven- 
tion, C44,  is  appointed,  638. 

Owen,  Robert,  327. 

Owen,  Colonel  Richard,  his  parent- 
age and  character,  327;  plans 
Cheat  Mountain  fortifications,  78 ; 
in  skirmish,  82;  is  pi-omoted,  140; 
guards  Camp  Morton,  327;  at  rail- 
road bridge  near  Munfordsville  604, 

Owl,  its  cry,  41. 

Owl  creek,  bounds  Shiloh,  358. 

Oxenstiern,  Chancellor,  quoted,  224. 


Faducah,  force  at,  169;  coveted  by 
Polk,  220;  its  importance,  220; 
siezed  by  Grant,  220 ;  its  condition, 
273;  its  fortifications,  273;  is 
thx-eatened  by  rebels,  274 ;  hospi- 
tals, 276. 

Prince's  division,  395. 

Palmer,  General,  moves  to  the  relief 
of  the  guard  before  New  Madrid, 
348 ;  at  Riddle  Point,  249 ;  moves 
towards  Memphis,  414. 

Palmers  ton.  Lord,  on  injuries,  492. 

Panther  Island,  286. 

Parker,  Colonel,  captured,  2l4. 

Parkershurg,  cavali'y  quartered  in, 
101. 

Parsons'  battery. 

Party  spirit,  5,  6. 

Patterson,  General,  during  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  70. 

Patterson,  Lieutenant,  at  Shiloh,  366. 

Patterson  s  creek,  fight  at,  69. 

Pattison,  Colonel  Thomas,  his  birth 
and  training,  158;  at  Pea  Ridge, 
203;  at  Batesville,  209;  resigns, 
209. 

Patriotism,  its  sudden  development 
and  universality,  11 ;  its  earnest- 
ness, l4l;  Thomas  on,  142  ;  among 
wounded,  213;  on  the  Essex,  290; 
on  the  shores  of  Tennessee,  292. 

Peace  Convention,  held,  8 ;  resolutions 
of  the  Indiana  legislature  on,  635 ; 
commissioners  nominated  for,  637  ; 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  G38. 

Pea  Ridge,  described,  200. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  of,  203 ;  losses  in, 
206  ;  result  of,  207. 

Pegram,  Colonel,  his  surrender,  55. 


Pendleton,  Camp,  261. 
Pendleton,  General,  443. 
Pennsylvania  troops,  in  Kentucky, 
December,  1861,  226;  in  battle  of 
Winchester  Heights,  453 ;  in  Banks 
retreat,  459;  at  Fair  Oaks,  519; 
at  Gallatin,  602. 

Peppinger,  Corporal,  carries  General 
Williams  from  the  field,  564. 

Perryville,  its  situation,  615;  battle 
of,  see  Chaplin  Hills. 

Phelps,  Captain,  goes  up  the  Tennes- 
see, 291;  his  success,  292. 

Phillippi,  its  situation,  30;  its  recep- 
tion of  Union  troops,  33;  its  re- 
sumption of  business,  102. 

Picayune  Butler,  favorite  of  New 
Orleans,  552. 

Picket  guards,  among  the  mountains, 
89. 

Pietzuch,  Captain  Joseph,  commands 
pioneers,  234. 

Pike,  Albert,  at  Pea  Ridge,  202  ;  his 
character  and  poetry,  202. 

Pillow,  General,  at  New  Madrid,  J54  ; 
on  the  edge  of  Kentucky,  202;  in 
Fort  Donelson,  295 ;  his  duty  in 
an  assault,  302;  attacks  McCler- 
nand's  division,  302;  his  despatch 
to  Nashville,  305,  306 ;  in  council 
of  war,  309 ;  resigns  and  escapes, 
310;  joins  Beauregard,  352. 

Pillow,  Fort,  its  situation,  414;  its 
bombardment,  414;  is  entered,  415. 

Pineville,  Price  makes  a  stand  at, 
178. 

Pioneers,  organized  by  Willich,  231 , 
make  bridges,  234;  disbanded; 
334. 

Piraeus,  scene  on  the,  514. 

Pittsburg,  gunboat,  its  helm  split, 
301 ;  runs  the  batteries  of  No.  10, 
350. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  its  situation,  358; 
battle  of,  see  Shiloh. 

Plummer,  Colonel,  at  Fredericktown, 
186. 

Politicians  of  the  South,  9. 

Polk,  General,  on  the  Mississippi, 
220;  covets  Paducah,  220;  takes 
Hickman  and  Columbus,  220 ;  joins 
Beauregard,  352 ;  his  character, 
352  ;  his  position  at  Shiloh,  360  ; 
his  position  at  Perryville,  615; 
commands  the  army  during  the  bat- 
tle, 615. 

Pollard,  'his  opinion  of  Nashville 
women,  348 ;  on  Beauregard's 
army,  353 ;  on  Butler,  566 ;  on  the 
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field  of  Bull  Run,  592  ;  on  Pope's 
retreat,  592. 

Pope,  General  John,  in  Northern  Mis- 
souri, 154, 170 ;  his  promise  to  Fre- 
mont, 171;  in  march  to  Springfield, 
183 ;  on  the  railroad,  190;  his  War- 
rensburg  expedition,  192  ;  his  re- 
port, 194;  moves  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 346  ;  arrives  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Madrid,  346 ;  sends  to 
Cairo  for  siege  guns,  347;  makes 
preparations  to  attack  New  Madrid, 
347 ;  begins  attack,  368 ;  cuts  a 
canal,  350 ;  requests  a  gunboat, 
350;  receives  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  army,  351;  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  394;  feeling  of 
troops  for,  396 ;  joins  Halleck,  414 ; 
takes  command  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  569 ;  gives  general  of- 
fence, 559 ;  advances,  5T3 ;  at 
Slaughter  mountain,  575;  advances 
to  the  Rapidan,  576;  in  Reno's 
tent,  576 ;  his  examination  of  a 
spy,  582;  orders  a  retreat,  583  ;  his 
position  on  the  North  Fork,  585; 
keeps  the  enemy  back,  586;  his 
rear  gained,  586 ;  at  Bull  Run,  589; 
announces  a  victory,  589  ;  his  dis- 
tress, 589 ;  explains  the  necessity 
for  retreat,  591. 

Porter,  Captain  W.  D.,  before  Fort 
Henry,  289. 

Porter,  Rev.  William  C,  brings  in 
pickets,  488;  his  fidelity,  491. 

Porter,  General,  in  battle  of  Gaines' 
Mill,  529;  in  council,  530;  guards 
the  train,  535;  at  Malvern  Hill, 
538. 

Port  Republic,  its  situation,  464  ;  bat- 
tle of,  466. 

Potomac  river,  burial  on,  68 ;  all  quiet 
on,  435;  its  source,  441 ;  separates 
Banks  and  Jackson,  460 ;  is  block- 
aded, 511;  as  part  of  a  striking 
scene,  514. 

Powhiie  creek,  battle  on,  see  Gaines' 
Mill. 

Prairie  Scouts,  take  Lexington,  175; 
near  Springfield,  180,  182. 

Preachers,  their  influence  on  Indiana 
character,  3 ;  in  military  office,  ]  40; 
their  number  in  the  Fifty-Seventh, 
270. 

Prentiss,  General,  at  Cairo,  153;  his 
position  at  Shiloh,  359;  is  sur- 
prised, 361 ;  sends  for  aid,  362;  is 
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captured,  366;  presence  of  mind, 
588. 

Price,  General  Sterling,  his  appoint- 
ment, 151 ;  is  routed,  151 ;  pursues 
Sigel,  151;  near  Springfield,  154; 
on  "Wilson's  Creek,  155;  loses 
half  his  army,  170;  recruits,  170; 
beseiges  Lexington,  171;  retreats 
to  the  Osage,  175;  at  Osceola,  at 
Stockton,  at  Neosho,  and  at  Pine- 
ville,  178;  returns  to  Springfield, 
191;  retreats  to  Arkansas,  198; 
pursues  Sigel  to  Pea  Ridge,  200; 
gains  Curtis'  rear,  201 ;  his  posi- 
tion at  Pea  Ridge,  201 ;  holds  his 
ground,  204. 

Price,  J.  Urner,  his  death,  94. 

Prisoners,  Union,  are  insulted,  110, 
116,  126;  their  rations,  130;  their 
march  from  Port  Republic,  473; 
hide  the  flag,  474;  their  rations, 
475;  their  prison  at  Lynchburg, 
476;  in  jail,  495;  shot,  496;  in 
the  streets  of  Columbia,  496;  in 
State  prison,  496 ;  their  rations  at 
Columbia,  496 ;  their  condition  be- 
fore Richmond,  540;  are  robbed, 
625. 

Prisoners,  guarded  by  Bracken  Ran- 

'  gers,  76  ;  taken  by  Thirteenth,  96 ; 
taken  in  the  Warrensburg  expedi- 
tion, 194;  their  hate  of  abolition- 
ists, 248;  their  conduct  at  Fort 
Donelson,  313;  are  objects  of  curi- 
osity, 310;  arrive  in  Indianapolis, 
317;  their  appearance,  317;  their 
rations,  hospitals  and  medical  at- 
tendance, 319 ;  their  sickness,  320 ; 
their  letters,  322 ;  their  visitors, 
323 ;  their  spirit,  325 ;  their  privi- 
leges, 326 ;  their  cousinly  feelings, 
326  ;  their  coming  and  going  con- 
trasted, 327. 

Proclamation  of  the  President  calling- 
for  seventy-five  thousand,  12,  646  ;: 
of  Governor  Morton,  for  six  regi- 
ments, 639 ;  of  McClellan  in  West 
Virginia,  22  ;  of  General  Thomp- 
son exhorting  Missourians,  150;  of 
General  Thompson  threatening  Fre- 
mont, 168;  of  Fremont,  166;  of  the- 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  345 ;  of  the- 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  345 ;  of  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  345;  of 
McClellan  on  his  departure  foe  tha 
Peninsula,  513. 

Pulaski,  Negley  at,  412. 

Pulver,  his  escape,  85. 

Purdy,  expedition  to,  398. 
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Queen,  torn  to  pieces,  216. 
Quota  of  Indiana  under  the  first  call, 
12. 


Rabb,  Captain  David  G,,  140. 

Rabb's  battery,  see  Second  battei-y. 

Railroad  regiment,  see  Fifty-Second 
regiment. 

Raisin  river,  General  Coombs'  refer- 
ence to,  243. 

Randall,  Eli,  his  courage,  -611. 

Randolph  county,  its  Tvildness,  20. 

Randolph,  Fort,  is  abandoned,  415. 

Rankin,  Lieutenant,  recruits  for  bat- 
tery, 272. 

Ray,  Rev.  Edwin,  his  eloquence,  3. 

Ray,  Coloiicl  John  W.,  139;  his  posi- 
tion in  civil  life,  his  education  and 
character,  270 ;  his  care  of  his  reg- 
ment,  426;  his  efforts  to  relieve 
suffering,  428. 

Ray,  Peter,  a  prisoner,  his  letter, 
323. 

Read,  Dr.  Ezra,  his  courage,  and  his 
arithmetic,  564. 

Read,  Mrs.,  her  charity  and  her  dis- 
like of  laziness,  326. 

Reed,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alfred,  in 
the  retreat  from  Chickamacomico, 
489 ;  in  light  with  the  Merrimac, 
503;  at  Glendale,  537;  is  captur- 
ed, 537. 

Reed,  William,  is  wounded  and  cap- 
tured, 537;  dies,  537. 

Regiments,  their  numbering,  15. 

Regular  troops,  ordered  to  leave  Mis- 
souri, 152. 

Reno,  General,  joins  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  576 ;  in  conference  with 
Pope,  576;  guards  the  river,  591. 

Republican,  party,  its  formation,  6; 
its  sentiments,  627. 

Rerick,  Dr.  John  H.,  his  faithful- 
ness, 387. 

Reynolds,  Captain  Willim  B.,  in 
fight  with  the  Merrimac,  503. 

Reynolds,  General  Joseph  J.,  his  ap- 
pointment, 72  ;  his  education,  72  ; 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  76;  his  labors, 
78;  his  vigilance,  82,  87;  commu- 
nicates with  the  Summit,  86  ;  forces 
Lee  to  retreat,  87;  requests  rein- 
forcements, 88 ;  reconnoitres  Camp 
Barton,  91 ;  leaves  Webster,  102. 

Rheinlander,  Major  John,  skirmishes 


before  Fort  Donelson,  298 ;  is  first 
over  the  wall,  311. 

Richardson,  General,  his  position  in 
the  siege  of  Richmond,  522  ;  holds 
the  intrenchmenis,  532. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  its  siege  com- 
menced, 520;  is  alarmed,  521;  re- 
joices, 580. 

Richmond,  Kentucky,  battle  of,  607 ; 
forces  engaged,  609 ;  conduct  of 
troops  in,  611;  responsibility  of, 
612. 

Rich  mountainous  name,  105;  battle 
of,  54. 

Ricketts'  division,  571. 

Riddles  Poiiit,  is  attacked,  349;  is 
successfully  defended,  351. 

RiJle-pitSy  their  construction,  294. 

Rip-Raps,  501. 

Roanoke^  ship,  before  the  Rip-Raps. 
501. 

Robinson,  Colonel  M.  S.,  at  Riddle's 
Point,  349, 

Robinson,  Johny,  his  daring  at  Shi- 
loh,  386. 

Robinson,  Major,  his  expedition,  66. 

Robinson,  old,  404. 

Robinson,  J.  T.,  his  letter,  322. 

Robinson's  brigade,  in  battle  of  the 
Orchards,  525;  at  Glendale,  536; 
at  Bull  Run,  588. 

Rockbridge  cavalry,  at  Huntersville, 
118. 

Rockcastle  Hills^  their  situation,  243. 

Rock  river,  delays  Scboepf 's  brigade, 
252. 

Rogers'  G/ip^  425. 

Rogers,  Rev.  John  D^  his  goodness, 
386. 

Rogers,  B.  H.,  his  letter,  323. 

Rohrbach,-Mrs.,  a  specimen  of  Vir- 
ginia women,  38. 

Rolling  Fork,  its  bridge  destroyed, 
223;  is  no  obstacle,  223. 

Romney,  its  situation,  64;  expedition 
to,  64;  Union  force  at,  444;  Lander 
hastens  from,  447;  is  taken  by 
rebels,  447. 

Rose  Colonel  Garland  D.,  139. 

Rose  Hill,  193. 

Rosecrans,  General,  his  appearance, 
44;  in  the  battle  of  Rich  Moun- 
tain, 53;  goes  to  the  Kanawha,  75; 
at  Clarksburg,  432;  his  march  to 
the  Gauley,  432 ;  his  fight  on  the 
Gauley,  433 ;  fortifies  himself,  433 ; 

4    attacks  Floyd^  434. 

Ross,  Cherokee  chief,  at  Pea  Ridge, 
202. 
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Bousseau,  General  Lovell,  his  activi- 
ty,and  loyalty,  219;  enters  Ken- 
tucky, 222;  marches  thi'ough 
Louisville,  223;  wades  the  Rolling 
Fork,  224;  in  command  of  the 
army,  229;  moves  to  Nolin,  229; 
his  brigade,  232;  at  Shiloh,  379; 
succeeds  Mitchell.  599 ;  advances 
towards  Chaplin  river  and  ar- 
ranges his  line,  616;  in  battle  of 
Chaplin  Hills,  616. 

Roivle-ts  Station^  engagement  of,  235 ; 
inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the 
Thirty-Second,  238, 

Roy,  Major  William,  gathers  crops, 
558;  is  attacked  by  guerrillas. 
558. 

Euggles,  General,  355. 

E,ust,  Colonel,  his  movements,  81. 

Kyan,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  J., 
disappoints  General  Donelson,  121. 


Sacks,  Lieutenant  Mas,  his  daring 
and  death,  236. 

■St.  Lwwrence,  before  the  Rip-Raps,  501. 

St.  Louis,  its  population,  147 ;  its  con- 
dition, 149 ;  its  reception  of  Fre- 
mont, 183. 

St.  Louis,  gunboat,  before  Fort  Henry, 
287  ;  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry, 
288;  in  the  siege  of  Donelson,  301. 

St.  Phillip,  Fort,  550. 

Saltzman,  Captain  George  W.,  skir- 
mishes in  the  siege  of  Donelson, 
298  ;  his  courage  at  Shiloh  and  his 
death,  364. 

Sanderson,  Colonel  "William  L.,  136; 
at  Paducah,  273;  at  Shiloh,  374. 

Sandford,  Rev.  A.  W.,  quoted,  162, 190. 

Saunders,  Captain  James  W.,  sent  out 
to  scout,  40S. 

Savannah,  Tennessee,  its  size,  358 ; 
the  quarters  of  Grant,  358;  becomes 
depot  for  stores,  358 ;  is  a  gi-eat 
hospital,  384. 

Savage's  ■Station,  519 ;  plain  near,  532 ; 
army  concentrated  near,  532 ;  bat- 
tle of,  532. 

Savage,  Colonel,  tries  prisoners,  122; 
visits  prisoners,  126. 

Sawyer,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  preaches  in 
Memphis,  419. 

Schcnck,  General,  456 ;  at  McDowell, 
457;  at  Groveton,  588. 

Schmidt,  Major  Carl,  at  Rowlett's 
Station,  236. 

Schoepf,  General,  assumes  command 


at  Wild  Cat,  245 ;  moves  to  London, 
249;  gives  his  attention  to  Mar- 
shall, 278  ;  meets  General  Thomas, 
279;  at  Chaplin  Hills,  618. 

Schulz,  Allen,  is  suffocated,  195. 

Schurz,  General,  at  Groveton,  588. 

Scott,  General,  his  dislike  of  innova- 
tion, 136 ;  his  orders  to  Fremont, 
178  ;  removes  Fremont  and  makes 
Hunter  commander  of  the  Western 
Army,  183;  is  practically  super- 
seded, 508. 

Scott,  Captain,  harasses  Union  army, 
342. 

Scouts,  their  activity  in  Western 
Virginia,  36;  story  of  two,  102; 
enter  Lexington,  175;  their  fight 
round  Morrell's  House,  231 ;  their 
activity  in  Kentucky,  266. 

Scribner,  General  Benjamin  F.,  138; 
before  Chattanooga,  413. 

Second  Battery  of  Artillery,  its  or- 
ganization, 140;  in  camp  of  in- 
struction, 272. 

Second  Cavalry  regiment,  its  forma- 
tion, 138;  makes  a  long  stay  in 
Indianapolis,  266 ;  its  ofQcers,  267 ; 
leaves  Indianapolis,  269 ;  its  route, 
269;  its  duties  at  Green  River, 
269;  in  Wood's  division,  335;  in 
Buell's  long  march,  596;  in  fights 
with  Morgan,  602. 

Second  division  of  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
its  organization,  233;  at  Camp 
Nevin,  234;  advanced  to  Mun- 
fordsville,  238 ;  encamped  at  Mun- 
fordsville,  239;  its  condition  on 
Green  River,  240  ;  excitement  in, 
333 ;  mai'ches  towards  Donelson, 
333;  at  Upton,  333;  is  disappoint- 
ed, 333;  marches  to  Bell's  Tavern, 
334;  repairs  railroad,  334;  moves  to 
Camp  Rousseau,  334;  crosses  Bar- 
ren river,  334;  encamps  at  Edgefield, 
334;  alarmed  by  guerrillas,  343; 
bridges  Duck  river,  356 ;  its  posi- 
tion at  Shiloh,  373;  near  the 
church,  381;  changes  in,  599;  on  the 
Frankfort  road,  624 ;  at  Dog  Walk, 
624. 

Second  infantry  regiment,  its  conduct 
at  Buena  Vista  defended,  62. 

Secretary  of  War,  orders  of,  136. 

Sedalia,  is  in  possession  of  Union 
troops,  175. 

Sedgwick,  General,  his  position  in 
the  siege  of  Richmond,  522  ;  holds 
intrenchmenfs,    532;    guards  the 
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Quaker  road,    536;    at   Glendale, 
536. 

Seely,  Lieutenant  Charles  B.,  is  com- 
mended, 565. 

Sentinel,  rebel,  his  kindness,  122. 

Seven  Days'  Battle^  begins,  525;  ends, 
539. 

Seventh  battery  of  artillery,  14rl ;  in 
Buell's  army,  335. 

Seventh  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  is  concentrated  at  Cumber- 
land Ford,  426 ;  reconnoitres  the 
region  round  Cumberland  Gap,-427; 
makes  an  attack,  428  ;  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  mountains,  429;  takes 
possession  of  Cumberland  Gap,- 429; 
its  condition  and  its  retreat,  613, 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  leaves 
Indianapolis,  29;  its  journey,  30; 
its  march  to  Philippi,  31 ;  its  pur- 
suit of  rebels,  33 ;  its  impatience 
at  Philippi,  46  ;  its  march  to  Laurel 
Hill,  47;  skirmishes,  48;  enters  the 
enemy's  camp,  51;  pursues  Garnett, 
52;  fights  at  Carrick's  Ford,  56 ; 
returns  to  Laurel  Hill,  60  ;  returns 
to  Indianapolis,  70  ;  is  reorganized, 
136;  is  hurried  to  the  field,  88; 
marches  to  Greenbrier  92  ;  its  con- 
duct at  Greenbi-ier,  92;  loses  its 
banner,  94  ;  leaves  the  mountains, 
444;  is  isolated  and  on  guard,  447; 
retreats,  447 ;  goes  to  Bloomery 
Gap,  448 ;  in  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester Heights,  443 ;  pursues  Jack- 
son up  the  Shenandoah,  464 ;  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Republic,  466  ;  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  571 ;  at  Slaugh- 
ter mountain,  575;  at  Bull  Run, 
589. 

Seventeenth  battery  of  artillery,  141. 

Seventeenth  regiment,  its  -camp  of 
rendezvous,  72 ;  its  transference 
from  the  State  to  the  United  States 
service,  73  ;  arrives  at  the  Cheat 
mountains,  82  ;  skirmishes,  86;  its 
reduced  condition,  92  ;  in  the  battle 
of  Greenbrier,  92  ;  removes  to  Ken- 
tucky, 261;  its  marches  and  labors 
in  Virginia,  261  ;  iij  manner  of 
living  in  Virginia,  261;  assigned 
to  Nelson's  division,  261 ;  marches 
to  Camp  Wickliflte,  262 ;  in  Buell's 
long  march,  595;  at  Munfordsville, 
603. 

Seventieth  regiment,  hurried  to  Ken- 
tucky, 606. 
Seventy-first  regiment,  in  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  576. 


Seventy-Second,  in-Army  of  the  Ohio^- 
596. 

Seventy-Third,  in  Army  of  the  Ohio,- 
596. 

Seventy-Fourth,  in  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
596  ;  at  Munfordsville,  603. 

Seventy-Eighth,  in  Army  of  the  Ohio,. 
596 ;  at  Munfordsville,  603. 

Seventy-Ninth,  in  Army  0f  the  Ohio, 
596. 

Shackleford,.  Colonel,  in  sige  of  Don- 
elson,  307. 

Shafer,  Lientenant,- 131. 

Shanklin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James, 
describes  the  journey  up  the  Cum- 
berland, 337;  describes  the  ent- 
rance into  Nashville,  338  ;  relates 
the  movements  of  his  regiment, 
403 ;  is  indignant,  404 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  fight  at  War  Trace, 
405;  sendsfor reinforcements,  407 p 
is  at  Shelbyville,  407 ;  describes 
the  country,  408  ;  on  the  character 
of  the  gentlema-n,  409;  his  letter 
about  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,, 
620. 

Shanks,  Colonel  J,  P.  C^  on  Fre- 
mont's staff^  169;  remains  witlv 
Hunter,  183-. 

Sliarp  shooters,  a  regiment  of,  138; 
in  the  siege  of  Donelson,  300. 

Sharra,  Captain  Abraham,  his  pro- 
motion, 434. 

Sharra' s  cavalry  becomes  the  escort 
of  Fremont,  434;  is  Sigel's  es- 
cort, 572  ;  Pope''s  escort  and  mes- 
sengers, 571. 

Shelbyville,  made  a  depot  of  supplies, 
401 ;  Forty-Second  at,  405, 

Shell  Mound,  hill  at,  412. 

Shenandoah  river,  its  source,  441. 

Sherman,  General  W.  T.,  carries 
orders  to  Camp  Jo.  Holt,  222; 
marches  to  meet  Buckner,  223 ; 
assembles  an  army  on  Muldraugh's- 
Hill,  223;  succeeds  Anderson,  224; 
his  view  of  Kentucky,  224;  i» 
visited  and  inspected,  225;  is  re- 
ported and  disgraced,  225  ;  his  po- 
sition at  Shiloh,  359;  his  narrow- 
escapes,  362;  sends  for  aid,  362; 
in  conference  with  Grant,  368 ;  in 
the  second  day  of  Shiloh,  374;  his 
line  broken,  377;  his  severity  at 
Memphis,  423. 

Shields,  General,  succeeds  Lander, 
448 ;  pursues  Jackson,  449 ;  falls 
back  to- Winchester,  450 ;  is  wound- 
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€(1,-450 ;  HI  eonference  with  Banks, 
452. 

Shields'  division,  joins  Banks,  448  ; 
marches  to  Falmoutli,  456 ;  marches 
back  to  the  vallej,  4G1 ;  hastens  up 
the  Shenandoah,  463;  its  labors, 
character  and  condition,  468. 

■Shiloh,  io^wgraphj  of,  358,-  church 
of,  388 ;  selected  by  Smith  for  an 
encampment,  353.;  without  de- 
fenses, 359  ;  after  the  battle,  385. 

.Shiloh,  battle  of,  is  heard  by  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  357;  position  of  forces 
in,  358  ;  surprise  and  confusion  of, 
361^  its  desperation,  366;  troops 
engaged,  366;  Grant  everywhere 
in,  336 ;  close  of  the  fii-st  day  of, 
368  ;  prospect  of,  368  ;  the  wound- 
ed and  fugitives  of,  369  ;  artillery 
makes  a  stand,  370;  Buell arrives, 
3.70;  Wallace  arrives,  370;  night 
on,  371;  begins  on  the  7th,  375; 
its  progress,  377  ;  its  numbers,  382; 
.Federal  and  Confederate  losses  in, 
382;  Indiana's  loss  in,  384;  day 
after  the,  384 ;  the  field  after  the, 
385  ;  incidents  in,  386  ;  courage  of 
rebels  in,  387  ;  its  results.  387 ;  re- 
marks on,  389 ;  ballad  about,  390. 

.Shi}}  IslancL,  its  size,  549;  its  dreari- 
ness, 540. 

^Shunk,  General  Davitl,  at  Pea  Ridge, 
204. 

.Shyvers,  Captain,  compliments  his 
prisoners,  497. 

"Sibley  tents,  anxiously  desired  in 
Missouri,  195;  obtained  at  IMun- 
fordsville,  240;  their  inconve- 
nience, 275.  * 

Sickness,  in  Fremont's  army  after  its 
return  to  the  Pacific  railroad,  191 ; 
among  the  troops  at  Cam]?  Ncvin, 
234;  in  London,  249;  at  Crab 
Orchard,  253;  among  all  the  troops 
in  Kentucky,  276;  iimong  (he  Don- 
eison  prisoners,  320;  in  the  army 
before  Corinth,  394. 

:Sigel,  General,  his  retreat  from  Price, 
151;  position  in  Fremonfs  army, 
176;  reaches  the  Osage,  178;  ad- 
vises Zagonyi,  180 ;  is  beyond 
Springfield,  183;  is  recalled,  'l85; 
at  St.  Louis,  190;  in  Curtis'  army, 
197;  near  Bentonville,  199;  re- 
treats to  Pea  Ridge,  200;  his  posi- 
tion at  Pea  Ridge,  200;  in  Pope's 
army,  571 ;  sends  a  spy  to  Rich- 
anond,    &77;  letter  from,   583,-  de- 


fends the  Rappaharmock,  585 ;  in 
the  battle  of  Groveton,  588. 

Sigel's  division,  on  the  march,  176; 
on  the  Osage,  1 78;  across  the  Osagq, 
180,"  position  near  Bentonville, 
199. 

Sill,  General  Joshna,  is  in  Mitcheirs 
division,  329 ;  protects  Negley's 
right,  412  ;  commands  the  second 
division,  624. 

Siirs  division,  see  second  division. 

Simonson,  Captain,  141  ;  i-ecruits  for 
his  battery,  272;  before  Iluntsville, 
402. 

Simonsen's  battery,  see  Fifth  battery. 

Singing^  in  pursuit  of  Garnett,  56 ;  its 
effect  on  a  prisoner,  128;  comforts 
rejected  volunteers,  185;  on  the 
field  of  Shiloh,  386;  by  moonlight 
in  an  encampment,  485 ;  on  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  486. 

Sixth  battery  of  artillery,  its  organi- 
zation, 141;  its'character  and  first 
movements,  272;  its  action  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  361 ;  its  casualties 
at  Shiloh,  383. 

Sixth  division,  at  Bardstown,  334; 
Indiana  soldiers  in,  333;  moves  to- 
wards Bowling  Green,  334;  arrives 
at  Bowling  Green,  335  ;  arrives  at 
Shiloh,  381. 

Sixth  regiment,  leaves  Indiana,  29; 
its  colonel,  24;  its  fife  major,  29; 
its  journey  through  Ohio,  30 ;  its 
march  to  Philippi,  31 ;  its  impa- 
tience at  Philippi,  46 ;  its  mimic 
battle,  46;  marches  to  Laurel  Hill, 
47;  skirmishes,  48;  pursues  Gar- 
nett, 52 ;  atCarrick's  Ford,  56 ;  re- 
ttirns  to  Indiana,  70;  hastens  to 
Kentucky,  227;  recievesaflagfrom 
Louisville  ladies,  328;  its  advance 
enters  Elizabethtown,  229;  is  or- 
ganized, 229;  is  brigaded,  233  ;  its 
position  at  Shiloh,  374;  is  under 
fire,  379  ;  its  loss  at  Shiloh,  383. 

Sixteenth  battery,  141 ;  in  Army  of 
Virginia,  571;  at  Slaughter  moun- 
tain, 574;  on  the  Rappahannock, 
585. 

Sixteenth  regiment,  camp  of  rendez- 
vous, 72  ;  in  Virginia,  431 ;  leaves 
Indiana,  436  ;  term  of  service,  434:; 
its  colonel,  436;  is  brigaded,  436; 
on  the  Potomac,  436  ;  at  Snicker's 
Gap,  449  ;  at  Aldie,  449 ;  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  511;  in   Army  of  the  Ohio, 

1      596;  advanced  to  meet  Kirby  Smith, 
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607 ;  in  battle  of  Richmond,  609 ; 
its  loss,  611. 

Sixtieth  regiment,  guards  Camp  Mor- 
ton while  it  is  forming,  327;  its 
place  of  rendezvous,  140;  in  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  596. 

Sixty-First  regiment,  guards  Camp 
Morton,  327 ;  is  merged  in  the 
Thirty-Fifth,  140;  completes  the 
Thirty-Fifth,  602. 

Sixty-Second  regiment,  is  partially 
recruited,  139;  is  merged  in  the 
Fifty-Third,  327 

Sixty-Third,  its  camp  of  rendezvous 
and  its  early  services,  140 ;  guards 
prisoners,  327;  in  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, 571. 

Sixty-Fourth  regiment,  is  countei'- 
manded,  140. 

Sixty-Fifth,  its  organization,  140  ;  in 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  596. 

Sixty-Sixth  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 140 ;  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
590;  moves  towai'ds  Kirby  Smith, 
607;  in  the  battle  of  Richmond,  609. 

Sixty-Seventh,  in  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  590;  at  Munfordsville,  603. 

Sixty-Ninth,  in  tlie  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
590 ;  advanced  to  meet  Kirby 
Smith,  607  ;  in  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, 609  ;  its  losses  at  Richmond, 
Oil. 

Skeen,  Attorney,  examines  a  pris- 
oner, 121. 

Slack,  General  James  R.,  139;  his 
position  in  civil  life,  262;  wants 
every  man  to  carry  his  gun,  348  ; 
arrives  at  Memphis,  419;  assumes 
command,  420;  exasperates  Mem- 
phians,  422. 

Slaughter,  Hon.  T.  C,  appointed  com- 
missioner to  peace  convention,  638. 

Slaiifjhtcr's  mouniain,  battle  of,  574. 

Slavci-if,  change  of  feeling  in  regard 
to,  6,  8;  its  delights,  213. 

Sleep,  under  batteries,  93. 

Slemmer,  Major,  commends  Indiana 
troops,  95. 

Slidell,  Commissioner,  his  capture, 
500. 

Slocum,  General,  his  position  in  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  522;  holds  in- 
trcnchments,  532  ;  guards  the  road, 
536. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  proposed  as  peace 
commissioner,  634  ;  appointed,  638. 

Smith,  Colonel  James  M.,  139;  his 
position  in  civil  life,  296. 

Smith,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin 


H.,  reconnoitres,  487;  his  perilous 
undertaking,  493. 

Smith,  John  R.,  his  patriotism  and 
death,  50. 

Smith,  James  R.,  his  death,  207. 

Smith,  General  Charles  F.,  his  disci- 
pline at  Paducah,  273;  refuses  to 
be  a  slave- hunter,  274;  makes  a 
recounoissance  to  Calloway  Ferry, 
284;  his  position  before  Fort  Dou- 
elson,  297  ;  prepares  to  storm  rebel 
works,  307;  makes  the  assault,  308; 
enters  the  fort,  310;  occupies 
Clarksville,  338  ;  selects  Pittsburg 
Landing  for  an  encampment,  358 ; 
his  death,  359. 

Smith,  General  "William  F.,  his  posi- 
tion in  the  siege  of  Richmond,  522  ; 
hold  intrenchments,  532. 

Smith,  Colonel,  before  Donelson,  306 ;. 
his  position  at  Shiloh,  374. 

Smith,  General  E.  Kirby,  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  412;  at  Chattanooga,. 
413;  goes  to  Knoxville,  497;  en- 
ters Kentucky,  605 ;  meets  Manson, 
5^9;  threatens  Cincinnati,  612; 
moves  towards  Frankfort,  612. 

Southern  people,  in  classes,  9 ;  their 
hate  and  falsehood,  408. 

Southwick,  Lieutenant,  at  Shiloh,  377. 

South  Carolina,  its  secession,  10;  a 
friend  in,  497. 

South  river,  464. 

Spaiilding,  S.  R.,  carries  the  Twen- 
tieth, 486;  its  employment,  492; 
arrives  with  clothing,  493 ;  arrives 
with  orders,  494. 

Spiceley,  Colonel  William  T.,  his  pro- 
motion, 395. 

Spe!irs,  General,  426. 

Springer,  Austin  D.,  his  diary,  470;. 
captured,  473  ;  at  Ivy  station,  474: 
at  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg, 
475;  escapes,  477;  rejoins  his  reg- 
iment, 482. 

Springfield,  its  welcome  to  Fremont's 
troops,  181 ;  its  patriotism,  182  ;  its 
improved  condition,  182  ;  its  aban- 
donment, 185 ;  is  re-entered  by 
Price,  191. 

Springfield  armory,  muskets  produced 
by,  73. 

Spy,  story  of,  577. 

Standart's  battery,  at  Wild  Cat,  246. 

Stanley's  division,  395 ;  moves  to- 
wards Memphis,  414. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  428:  described 
by  a  soldier,  469  ;  visits  Norfolk, 
506. 
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Starkweather's  brigade,  at  Chaplin 
Hills,  61G. 

Star  Spangled  Banner^  on  entering 
Arkansas,  190;  on  the  Cumberland, 
29G ;  on  entering  Winchester,  449. 

Staunton,  pioneers  in,  132  ;  is  threat- 
ened, 455  ;  Jackson  at,  45G. 

Steedman,  in  the  march  to  Philippi, 
31. 

Steele,  Colonel  Asbury,  137 ;  his  pro- 
fession, 261. 

Steele,  General  George  K.,  138  ;  his 
occupation  in  civil  life,  264. 

Stephens.  Mrs.,  her  hospitality,  40. 

Stevenson,  an  important  position,  352  ; 
is  captured,  403 ;  is  held  by  Union 
troops,  413. 

Stewart,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
W.,  his  readiness,  2G8. 

Stewart,  Colonel  Robert  R.,  his  char- 
acter and  early  career,  267. 

Stewart's  cavalrj^,  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  431 ;  employed  as  escort, 
432  ;  becomes  I  in  First  cavalrj', 
434. 

Stiles,  Major  Israel  N.,  lands  at 
Chickamacomico,  487. 

Stillinger,  B.  C,  his  devotion  to  the 
flag,  G12. 

Stockton,  its  former  name,  178. 

Stone,  General,  at  Ball's  Bluff,  510. 

Stoneman,  General,  alhires  the  enemy 
532. 

Stores,  Union,  their  inferiority  in 
Western  Virginia,  59. 

Stough,  Captain  George  W.,  skir- 
mishes with  Lee's  troops,  86. 

Strcight,  Colonel  Abel  D.,  139. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  his  position  at  Shi- 
loh,  359  ;  sends  foi-  aid,  365;  falls 
back,  3G6. 

Stuart,  General,  443. 

Stump  speaker,  at  Shiloh,  369. 

Sturgis,  General,  150 ;  ordered  to 
Lexington,  171 ;  is  too  late,  173;  at 
St.  Louis,  190. 

Sturm,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  engaged 
to  prepare  ammunition,  142 ;  his 
efficiency,  143. 

Sulgrove.  Berry,  on  Shiloh  battlefield, 
386. 

Sullivan,  Brigadier  General  Jerre., 
his  promptness  in  recruiting,  74  ; 
his  services  at  Camp  Sullivan,  74  ; 
goes  to  Biickhannon,  74;  in  the 
battle  of  Rich  mountain,  52;  exer- 
cises hospitality,  103;  is  promoted, 
444;  in  the  battle  of  Winchester 
Heights,  450. 


Summerville,  Mississippi,  brave  girl 
at,  421. 

Summerville,  Virginia,  skirmish  at, 
455. 

Summit  of  Cheat  Mountain,  camp,  on, 
77;  fortifications  of,  78;  is  ap- 
proached by  the  enemy,  82;  skir- 
mishing near,  84. 

Sumner,  General,  like  Lamachus,  515: 
bridges  the  Chickahominy,  518  ;  his 
position  on  the  last  of  May,  518 ; 
moves  to  Heintzelman's  aid,  520 ; 
retreats  and  guards  the  roar,  534 ; 
in  battle  of  Savage's  station,  535; 
in  council,  536  ;  assumes  responsi- 
bility, 537 ;  his  position  at  Malvern 
Hill,  538. 

Sutermoister,  Captain  A.,  141 

Sutermeister's  battery,  see  Eleventh 
battei-y. 

Sutler,  in  the  Hatteras  retreat,  490 ; 
eats  pies,  598. 

Sweeney,  150. 

Sykes,  General,  his  position  in  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  522. 

Synimes,  his  treatment,  45. 

Syracuse,  troops  at,  174. 

Syracusan  expedition,  its  beginning, 
515  ;  its  end,  541. 


T. 


Taliaferro,  General,  in  the  battle  of 
Port  Republic,  466;  in  conversa- 
tion with  Jackson,  581. 

Tanner,  Major  Gordon,  his  death  and 
character,  172.- 

Taylor,  General,  at  Port  Republic, 
466 ;  in  the  battle  of  Winchester 
Heights,  459.  ^ 

Templeton,  Major  William  J.,  an- 
vance  guard  on  Cheat  mountains, 
83. 

Tennessee  autlioriiies,  forbid  exports 
from  the  state,  217. 

Tennessee  fugitives,  at  Camp  Dick  Rob- 
inson, 224;  join  the  Thirty-Second 
Indiana,  231 ;  their  hardships  in  es- 
caping, their  ill  health  and  anxiety, 
242;  their  dissatisfaction  and  home- 
sickness, 249;  their  mutinous  spir- 
it, 251;  their  disappointment,  429  ; 
their  return  to  the  mountains,  430. 

Tennessee  people,  their  reception  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  355 ;  their 
schools  and  want  of  schools,  356. 

Tennessee  river,  its  importance,  286; 
"On  the  Shores  of,"  292 ;  recon- 
noissance  up,  291. 
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Tennessee  troops^  their  kindness  to 
prisoners,  118;  in  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  426. 

Tenth  i)attery  of  attillery,  141 ;  in 
Buell's  army,  335 ;  in  Thomas'  cli- 
Tision,  336. 

Tenth  regiment,  its  journey  to  West 
Virginia,  44 ;  work  at  Clarks- 
burg, 45;  march  to  Buckhannon, 
45 ;  march  up  Rich  mountain,  53  ; 
in  engagement,  54 ;  at  Beverly,  60 ; 
return  to  Indiana,  70 ;  reorganiza- 
tion, 137  ;  its  departure  from  In- 
dianapolis, 259 ;  its  arrival  at 
Bardstown,  259 ;  its  conduct,  259 ; 
publishes  a  paper,  259 ;  its  arms, 
260 ;  moves  to  New  Haven  and 
Lebanon,  260  ;  on  guard  at  Logan's 
cross  roads,  279;  in  battle  at  Lo- 
gan's cross  roads,  280;  in  Buell's 
long  march,  595 ;  in  battle  of  Chap- 
lin Hills,  620. 

Tents,  hard  to  warm,  190;  their  dis- 
comforts, 275;  are  everywhere,  275. 

Terre  Bonne,  expedition  to,  554. 

Terrill,  General,  his  school  of  instruc- 
tion, 272. 

Terrill's  battery,  at  Shiloh,  378. 

Terry,  Colonel,  at  Rowlett's  station, 
2731 

Ter.an  troops,  on  Patterson's  creek,  67; 
at  Pea  Ridge,  206;  at  Rowletfs 
station,  235;  at  Donelson,  366;  in 
an  engagement  in  Des  Allemands 
svramps,  566. 

Thayer,  Colonel,  his  command  before 
Donelson,  300  ;  his  position  at  Shi- 
loh, 376. 

The  Old  Sergeant,  390. 

Third  battery,  its  formation,  141 ;  in 
the  Warrensburg  Expedition,  192  ; 
at  La  Mine  Cantonment,  211. 

Third  cavalry  regiment,  formation 
of,  138,  439. 

Third  cavalry,  western  detachDient 
of,  moves  to  Georgetown,  174  ;  part 
of  at  Camp  Wickliffe,  263;  part  of 
on  Salt  river,  266;  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  266 ;  put  in  McCook's  divis- 
ion, 333;  in  Buell's  long  march, 
596 ;  on  the  road  to  Frankfort,  624. 

Third  cavalry,  eastern  detachment  of, 
its  history  as  part  of  First  cavalry, 
438;  assigned  to  Third,  338;  its 
horses,  439 ;  its  duties,  439 ;  is 
commended,  440 ;  in  barracks,  471 ; 
joins  Geary's  brigade,  471 ;  goes 
near  Warrenton,  471 ;  near  "Win- 
chester, 471;  bivouacs  in  Ashby's 


Gap,  472;  on  Manassas  railroad, 
472  at  Front  Royal,  472 ;  at  Bris- 
tow  station,  472  ;  in  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, 572;  its  reconnoissance  to 
Anderson's  Turnout,  573;  on  the 
Virginia  Central  railroad,  573 ;  at 
Fredericksburg,  576 ;  its  duties  in 
the  retreat,  586. 

Third  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  on  Bacon  creek,  329;  on  the 
march  to  Bowling  Green,  330 ; 
crosses  Barren  river,  331;  thanked 
by  General  Mitchell,  331 ;  pursues 
enemy,  333  :  encamps  at  Edgefield, 
333  ;  its  march  to  Huntsville,  401 ; 
its  success,  403;  is  complimented, 
409;  exasperated,  410. 

Thirteenth  battery,  its  organization, 
141 ;  at  Munfordsville,  603. 

Thirteenth  regiment,  its  camp  of  ren- 
dezvous, 72 ;  its  transferrence,  73 ; 
in  battle  of  Rich  mountain,  54  ;  its 
loss  at  Rich  mountain,  74  ;  on  Cheat 
mountains,  86;  routs  Lee's  rear, 
87 ;  its  condition,  92  ;  its  march  to 
Greenbrier,  92  ;  its  expedition 
through  the  mountains,  95;  in  a 
skirmish,  96 ;  its  condition  on 
reaching  camp,  96 ;  leaves  Bever- 
ly, 444;  at  Green  Spring  Run,  444; 
at  Sir  John's  Run,  444 ;  hastily  re- 
tires, 446 ;  it  position  on  'Winches- 
ter Heights,  451 ;  its  loss,  454  ; 
hardships  of,  469;  reaches  tlie 
James,  542  ;  in  march  across  the 
peninsula,  573;  its  hardships  on 
the  peninsula,  573. 

Thirtieth  regiment,  formation  of,  137; 
leaves  Fort  "Wayne,  230  ;  is  detain- 
ed in  Indianapolis,  230  ;  its  colonel, 
230 ;  is  brigaded,  233 ;  its  pickets 
attacked,  342  ;  its  position  at  Shi- 
loh, 375 ;  near  the  church,  381 ;  loss 
in,  383  ;  in  Buell's  long  march,  596; 
at  Dog  Walk,  624. 

Thirty-First  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 137;  character  of,  263;  moves 
to  Evansville,  264;  moves  to  Cal- 
houn, 264;  guards  river,  264;  at 
Henderson,  264;  its  colonel,  264; 
its  position  in  siege  of  Donelson, 
300;  moves  to  McClernand's  aid, 
304;  joins  in  assault,  306;  its  po- 
sition at  Shiloh,  359;  hastens  to 
the  front,  362 ;  in  second  day,  374, 
375;  charges  the  enemy,  381;  its 
loss  at  Shiloh,  383  ;  in  Buell's  long 
march,  596  ;  at  Dog  Walk,  624. 

Thirty-Second  regiment,  its  organiza- 
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tJOQ,  137;  it  leaves  Indianapolis, 
230;  its  appearance,  230;  is  bri- 
gaded, 233;  at  Rowlett's  station, 
237;  burial  of  the  dead,  237;  its 
position  at  Shiloh,  375 ;  its  struggle 
near  the  church,  380 ;  drilled  under 
fire,  381 ;  loss  in,  383 ;  in  Buell's 
long  march,  596 ;  at  Dog  Yv^alk,  624. 

Thirty-Third  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 137;  its  departure  from  In- 
dianapolis, 241 ;  its  incomplete 
condition,  241 ;  journey,  241 ;  its 
first  march,  242  ;  arrival  at  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  242  ;  march  to  Crab 
Orchai'd,  243  ;  in  camp  near.  Crab 
Orchard,  244;  march  to  Wild  Cat, 
245  ;  in  battle  at  Wild  Cat,  245,  246; 
march  to  London,  249  ;  its  exhaus- 
tion, 249  ;  its  stay  in  London,  249  ; 
its  retreat  to  Crab  Orcliard,  251, 252; 
consequences  of  the  retreat,  253;  its 
sickness,  253;  sympathy  for,  254; 
anecdotes  of,  255;  patience  of,  257; 
testimony  to,  258 ;  arrives  at  Cum- 
berland Ford,  429  ;  teamsters  and 
soldiers  of,  at  Richmond,  608  ;  its 
retreat  to  the  Ohio,  613. 

Thirty-Fourth  regiment,  its  organiza- 
tion, 137;  stay  in  Anderson,  260; 
at  Camp  Joe  Holt,  260  ;  good  sense 
of,  2(50 ;  moves  to  New  Haven,  261 ; 
joins  Pope's  army,  346 ;  enters  Fort 
Thompson,  349;  at  Osceola,  415; 
ari-ives  at  Memphis,  419. 

Thirty-Fifth,  organization  of,  137; 
chai-actcr  of,  271 ;  its  departure  for 
f  the  field,  271;  at  Louisville,  272; 
at  Bai-dstown,  272;  in  V/ood's  di- 
vision, 335 ;  in  pursuit  of  Bragg, 
596  ;  completed,  602  ;  in  battle  of 
Chaplin  Hills,  620. 

Thirty-Sixth,  organization  of,  137;  its 
character,  262  ;  at  New  Haven,  262; 
its  colonel,  262  ;  its  chaplain,  262 ; 
pay  sent  home  by  one  company, 
263 ;  not  much  sickness  in,  265 ;  in 
Nelson's  division,  336;  arrives  at 
Shiloh,  370;  forms,  370;  becomes 
engaged,  370 ;  its  position  on  the 
7th,  373,  374;  its  courage,  379;  its 
loss  at  Shiloh,  383  ;  in  Buell's  long 
march,  596 ;  in  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  620;  in  skirmish  at  Wild 
Cat,  625. 

Thirty-Seventh,  organization  of,  138; 
in  Lawrenceburg,  265  ;  its  church, 
265;  on  Salt  river,  265  ;  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  266  ;  religious  character, 
266;  its  health,  267;  in  Turchiu's 


brigade,  329 ;  enters  Huutsville, 
402  ;  at  Stevenson,  413 ;  in  pursuit 
of  Bragg,  596 ;  its  activity,  599 ; 
left  at  Nashville,  602. 

Thirty-Eighth,  organization  of,  138; 
its  arrival  at  Muldraugh's  Hills, 
228;  its  condition  when  orders  to 
march  were  received,  228;  its  fitting 
out,  228;  its  colonel,  228;  wades 
the  Rolling  Fork,  229 ;  is  brigaded, 
239;  detached  from  the  main  array, 
355;  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  411; 
before  Chattanooga,  413;  at  Shel- 
byville,  413;  at  Stevenson,  413  ;  in 
pursuit  of  Bragg,  596;  in  battle  of 
Chaplin  Hills,  616;  its  losses  in 
battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  620. 

Thirty-Ninth,  organization  of,  138; 
joins  Sherman's  army,  228  ;  its  ap- 
pearance, 228;  its  character,  228; 
its  first  night  on  the  field,  229; 
scouting  party  formed  from,  232  ; 
is  brigaded,  233;  at  Rowlett's  sta- 
tion, 237;  at  Shiloh,  375;  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  381 ;  its  loss  at  Shi- 
loh, 383 ;  scouting,  399 ;  in  pursuit 
of  Bragg,  596. 

Thomas,  E.  P.,  scouting,  65;  at  Pat- 
terson's creek,  67  ;  escape,  67 ;  sur- 
mises rbout,  68;  his  return,  08. 

Thomas,  Adjutant  General,  quoted, 
142;  visits  Fremont,  176;  visits 
Sherman,  234;  reports,  225. 

Thomas,  General  George  H.,  at  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  221 ;  threatened  by 
Zollicoffer,  223  ;  his  movements  to 
thwart  Zollicofi'er,  243 ;  marches  to 
Logan's  cross  roads,  278;  makes 
arrangements  for  an  attack,  279; 
his  force,  279;  in  battle,  280;  pur- 
sues the  enemy,  281 ;  opens  the  way 
to  East  Tennessee,  281 ;  at  Somer- 
set, 283. 

Thomas,  Colonel  DeWitt  C,  his  pro- 
motion, 209. 

Thomson,  Captain,  adventure  of,  81. 

Thompson,  Captain  Noah  S.,  141. 

Thompson,  General  JefiF,  his  proclam- 
ation, 150;  his  poetry,  150;  his 
threats,  168;  his  inhumanity,  168; 
at  Fredericktown,  186;  skirmishes 
with  Pope,  346. 

Thompson,  Fort,  entered  by  Indiana 
troops,  349. 

Thompson,   Dr.,    in    hospital    before 

Donelson,  312. 
Three-months'    men,  organization   of, 
15;  honor  due  to,  70,71;  re-organ- 
ization of,  136, 
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Thucidides,  his  tribute  to  Nicias,  541. 

Tilghman,  General,  terms  of  surren- 
der made  with,  290;  his  house,  276. 

Tilly,  John  Tzerkles,  count  of,  his 
politics,  423. 

Tiptonville,  its  distance  from  Island 
No.  10,  347  ;  forms  the  only  way  of 
access,  349. 

Topping,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Melville 
D.,  is  mortally  wounded,  609. 

Torpedoes^  found  by  Commodore  Foote, 
287. 

Trotter,  Lieutenant  Daniel,  on  the 
Esses,  289 ;  his  death,  290. 

Turchin,  General,  in  Mitchell's  divis- 
ion, 329;  his  brigade,  329;  his 
march  to  Barren  river,  330 ;  crosses 
the  river,  331 ;  his  march  to  Hunts- 
ville,  401 ;  his  entrance  into  Hunts- 
villc,  402  ;  his  retreat,  409 ;  is  at 
Athens,  410;  is  reprimanded,  411 ; 
is  before  Chattanooga,  41 2. 

Tuscumbia,  captured  by  Mitchell,  403. 

Twelfth  battery,  its  organization,  141; 
in  Thomas'  division,  336. 

Twelfth  regiment,  place  of  rendez- 
vous, 72  ;  one  year  regiment,  74  ; 
in  Virginia,  431  ;  time  in  service, 
434 ;  its  organizatien,  434  ;  on  the 
Ohio,  434  ;  at  Sandy  Hook,  434  ;  is 
brigaded,  434  ;  its  character,  435  ; 
its  duties,  435 ;  enters  Winchester, 
449 ;  in  Army  of  the  Ohio,  596 ; 
advanced  to  meet  Kirby  Smith,  607; 
in  battle  of  Richmond,  609 ;  its 
loss,  611. 

Twentieth,  organization  of,  136;  in 
Virginia,  431  ;  its  first  march,  483; 
at  Camp  Tippecanoe,  484;  leaves 
Indianapolis,  484;  at  Cockcysville, 
484 ;  at  Baltimore,  485 ;  on  ship- 
board, 48G;  on  Albermarle  Sound, 
486;  at  Chickamacomico,  487; 
loses  everything,  488 ;  prepares  for 
battle,  48S ;  retreats,  489 ;  at  the 
lighthouse,  489 ;  its  loss,  490 ;  forms 
encampment,  490;  quarrels  with 
Zouaves,  492;  its  labors,  492;  its 
wants,  492  ;  its  narrow  escape  and 
retreat,  493 ;  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
500 ;  in  fight  with  Merrimac,  503  ; 
monotony  in,  504;  its  march  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  505;  enters  Nor- 
folk, 506;  near  Portsmouth,  506; 
joins  Army  of  the  Potomac,  507; 
at  Fair  Oaks,  507;  in  Robinson's 
brigade,  525;  in  the  battle  of  the 
Orchards,  526;  guards  Heintzel- 
man's  rear,  535;  at  Glendale,  536; 


its  numbers  in  the  battle  of  the 
Orchards  and  at  Harrison's  bar, 
540;  in  march  across  the  penin- 
sula, 572 ;  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, 586;  in  battle  of  Groveton, 
588. 

Twenty-First,  organization  of,  136; 
leaves  home,  543 ;  at  Camp  Morton, 
543;  its  ignorance, '544 ;  leaves  In- 
dianapolis and  goes  to  Baltimore, 
544 ;  its  occupations,  544 ;  its  win- 
ter quarters,  545 ;  takes  part  in 
Lockwood's  expedition,  546;  goes 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  547 ;  at  New- 
port News,  548  ;  its  voyage  to  Ship 
Island,  548  ;  its  stay  on  Ship  Island, 
54S  ;  its  voyage  to  the  Mississippi, 
549  ;  its  landing,  550 ;  is  quartered 
at  Algiers,  552  ;  its  rest,  552 ;  com- 
mences operations,  552  ;  its  raid  to 
Brashear,  552 ;  its  raid  to  Terre 
Bonne,  554 ;  its  expedition  to  Hou- 
ma,  556;  its  capture  of  the  Fox, 
554;  its  reconnoissance  to  Chal- 
mette,  557;  its  activity,  558;  its 
agreement  with  Brashear,  558  ;  ar- 
rives at  Baton  Rouge  and  encamps, 
558 ;  its  expeditions  fi'om  Baton 
Rouge,  559;  its  battery,  559;  its 
conduct  in  battle  of  Baton  Rouge, 
561;  is  commended,  565;  throws 
up  entrenchments,  566 ;  goes  to 
Carrolton,  566 ;  disperses  guerril- 
las and  fights  with  Rangers,  566; 
its  reconnoissance  down  bayou  La- 
fourche, 567 ;  goes  to  Berwick  Bay 
and  to  Brashear,  567 ;  its  activity  ^ 
and  vigilance,  567. 

Twenty-Second  regiment,  organiza- 
tion of,  136;  ordered  to  Missouri, 
156;  its  hopes  and  condition,  156; 
its  colonel,  156;  in  St.  Louis,  157; 
its  arms,  157;  in  Jefferson  City, 
165  ;  its  first  march,  165 ;  in  Boone- 
ville,  165;  moves  towards  Lexing- 
ton, 172;  engagement  near  Glasgow, 
172;  return  to  Booneville,  172; 
moves  to  Georgetown,  174;  is  bri- 
gaded, 178;  on  the  march,  190;  on 
Warrensburg  expedition,  192,  193, 
194;  in  winter  quarters,  195,  196; 
march  to  Lebanon,  197;  enters 
Springfield,  198;  position  at  Pea 
Ridge,  202;  in  battle,  202,  203, 
205;  change  in  its  oflBcers,  208; 
marches  to  Cape  Girardeau,  209; 
goes  down  the  Mississippi,  210;  in 
pursuit  of  Bragg,  596 ;  in  battle 
of  Chaplin  Hill,  619 ;  its  losses,  620. 
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Tv.eDty-Tliird,  organization  of,  136; 
ordered  to  St.  Louis,  159;  at  Pa- 
ducali,  272;  in  expedition  against 
Clay  King,  274;  goes  up  tlie  Ten- 
nessee, 287;  marches  to  Fort  Hei- 
man,  288 ;  suffers  on  the  Essex, 
290;  atShiloh,  374,  375. 

Twenty-Fourth,  organization  of,  136; 
ordered  to  St  Louis,  156;  its  colo- 
nel, 158  ;  complimented  by  the  St. 
Louis  Democrat,  163 ;  ordered  to 
Washington,  171 ;  to  Jefferson  City, 
171 ;  moves  to  Georgetown,  174;  in 
Hunter's  division,  178;  at  Tipton, 
100;  in  Warrensburg  expedition, 
192,  193,  194;  in  winter  quarters, 
195;  marches  to  Jefferson  City,  196; 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  196;  at  Shi- 
loh,  374;  its  loss  at  Shiloh,  383; 
receives  a  flag,  421. 

Tv.-enty-Fifth,  its  organization,  137  ; 
its  character,  161 ;  in  St.  Louis,  162; 
moves  to  Georgetown,  174  ;  in  Hun- 
ter's division,  178;  near  Otterville, 
190;  in  Warrensburg  expedition, 
192,  193,  194;  takes  prisoners  to 
St.  Louis,  195;  in  Benton  barracks, 
296;  arrives  at  Fort  Henry,  296; 
position  before  FortDonelson,  297; 
makes  an  attack,  298;  retix-es,  298; 
joins  in  assault,  308 ;  enters  the 
fort,  311;  its  position  at  Shiloh, 
359;  hastens  to  Sherman,  362;  its 
action,  363 ;  its  position  second  day, 
375;  its  loss  at  Shiloh,  383;  its 
honor  dear,  389. 

Twenty-Sixth,  organization  of,  137; 
ordered  to  Missouri,  156;  its  char- 
acter, 162  ;  its  colonel,  162  ;  order- 
ed to  Jefferson  City,  166;  moves 
towards  Lexington,  172;  its  en- 
gagement near  Glasgow,  172;  moves 
to  Georgetown,  174;  in  Hunter's 
division,  178;  near  Sedalia,  190; 
in  winter  quarters,  195,  196;  its 
dissatisfaction,  211 ;  its  labors,  212; 
on  a  foraging  expedition,  213;  in 
search  of  guerrillas,  214 ;  its  moral- 
ity, 214. 

Twenty-Seventh,  organization  of,  137; 
its  colonel,  437 ;  at  Washington, 
437;  in  Maryland,  437;  guards 
railroad,  458;  on  Winchester 
Heights,  459 ;  its  losses  in  Banks' 
retreat,  460 ;  in  Army  of  Virginia, 
571 ;  at  Slaughter  mountain,    575. 

Twenty-Eighth,  see  First  cavalry. 

Twenty-Ninth,  organization  of,  137; 
leaves  LaPorte,  230 ;  in  Indianapo- 


lis, 230;  in  Louisville,  230;  its 
colonel,  230 ;  its  arrival  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  230 ;  its  position  at  Shi- 
loh, 374;  near  the  church,  381 ;  its 
loss  at  Shiloh,  383;  the  ground 
where  it  stood,  385  ;  in  Buell's  long 
march,  595;  at  Dog  Walk,  624. 

Tygerts  Valley,  its  scenery,-  78,  103. 

Tyler,  Colonel,  in  battle  of  Winches- 
ter Heights,  453;  reaches  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Port  Eepublic,  465 ;  in 
the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  466. 

Tyler's  brigade,  on  Winchester 
Heights,  450;  in  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, 452;  in  the  battle  of  Port 
Republic,  466. 

Tyler,  gunboat,  before  Fort  Henry, 
287;  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry, 
589 ;  reconnoitres  up  the  Tennessea 
291 ;  its  part  in  battle  of  Shiloh, 
369. 


U 


Union  City,  its  liberality,  13. 


Vallandigham,  known  in  Houma,  556. 

Vanderhurg,  Camp,  138. 

Van  Dorn,  General,  joins  General 
Price,  200;  his  character,  201;  in 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  201,  204;  ac- 
cuses the  Germans  of  brutality 
207. 

Veatch,  General  James  C,  his  profesj- 
sion  and  character,  161 ;  in  the 
siege  of  Donelson,  298;  in  assault 
on  northwest  angle  of  the  fort,  311; 
his  courage  at  Shiloh,  368  ;  is  pro- 
moted, 395. 

Veatch' s  brigade,  in  the  siege  of  Don- 
elson, 298 ;  assaults  the  works,  311; 
its  movements  in  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  April,  363 ;  in  the  after- 
noon, 367;  is  in  reserve  on  the 
second  day  of  Shiloh,  374;  makes 
a  charge,  381. 

Vermont  troops,  in  a  reconnoissance 
near  Washington,  437;  in  distress, 
455 ;  at  Baton  Rouge,  560 ;  rescued, 
566. 

Vigo,  Camp,  138. 

Vincennes,  its  age,  1. 

Virginia,  stirred  to  her  depths,  7  ;  her 
vengeance,  7 ;  is  dragged  into  re- 
bellion, 18;  her  character  and  pol- 
itics, 18. 

Virginia,  eastern  shore  of,  its  poverty 
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and  people,  546  ;  expedition  to,  546; 
force  left  on,  547. 

Virginia,  Western,  its  form,  wealth, 
poverty  and  isolation,  19  ;  its  loy- 
alty, 20  ;  its  forests,  20 ;  its  ignor- 
ance, 21;  its  women,  21;  its  cli- 
raate,  90;  its  hospitality,  107;  given 
up  by  Ihe  Confederates,  441. 

Virginia,  Valley  of,  its  importance, 
strength  and  beauty,  441 ;  its  people 
and  politics,  442 ;  becomes  a  stage, 
445. 

Virginia  troops,  at  Alleghany,  97 ; 
against  Huntersville,  100;  at  Win- 
chester Heights,  453. 

Volunteers  in  Indiana,  their  multi- 
tude, their  enthusiasm  and  their 
ignorance,  15;  their  impatience, 
29;  ^urjilus  of,  72;  their  reception 
in  Ohio,  30;  organization  of,  135; 
disappointment  of,  135;  their  num- 
ber in  the  first  autumn,  141  ;  their 
hardest  task,  543. 

Volunteering,  restrictions  removed 
from,  136. 

Von  Sehlen,  Captain  John  C.  H.,  141. 

Von  Trebra,  Colonel  Henry,  precedes 
his  brigade  to  Mumfordsrille,  234 ; 
in  engagement  at  Rowlett's  station, 
235;  is  promoted,  236. 

Voorhees,  Daniel,  known  in  Houma, 
556. 


W. 


Wabash  College,  mention  of,  229. 

AVagner,  Brigadier  General  George 
D.,  his  position  in  civil  life,  75 ;  at 
Cheat  mountain,  83 ;  at  Shiloh,  81 ; 
pursues  Beauregard,  382. 

Walker,  Colonel  John  C,  136. 

Wallace,  Major  General  Lewis,  his 
age-appearance,  characteristics  and 
politics,  27;  at  Cumberland,  64; 
his  vigilance,  C5 ;  his  interview 
with  scout,  66  ;  re-enters  service, 
137  ;  at  Paducah,  272  ;  is  promo- 
ted, 275;  his  diligence,  275;  his 
brigade,  275;  ordered  to  Donelson, 
299;  arrives  at  Donelson,  300;  or- 
ganizes and  posts  a  division,  300 ; 
desii-es  permission  to  move,  303 ; 
assumes  responsibility,  303;  his 
impatience,  305 ;  forms  column  of 
a,ttack,  and  exhorts  his  men,  306  ; 
enters  Donelson,  311 ;  at  Crump's 
Landing,  358  ;  skirmish.es  with  the 
enemy,  360;  expected  at  Shiloh, 
369;  receives  orders  to  move,  370 ; 


his  course  changed,  370  ;  lakes  po- 
sition, 371,  374;  engages  in  the 
battle,  376;  pursues  Beauregard, 
382  ;  in  reserve,  395  ;  his  promo- 
tion, 395  ;  hisexpedition  to  Purdy, 
398  ;  enters  Memphis  and  assumes 
command,  422, 

Wallace's  division,  is  organized  tem- 
porarily, 300;  is  arranged,  300;  at 
Crump's  Landing,  358  ;  marches  to 
Shiloh,  371;  in  line,  374;  its  regi- 
ments, 374;  becomes  engaged,  376  ; 
gains  ground,  377;  its  march  to 
Memphis,  421. 

Wallace,  General  W.  H.  L.,  reconnoi- 
tres Dover,  297  ;  his  position  when 
Pillow  makes  assault,  302  ;  holds 
his  ground,  303 ;  his  position  at 
Shiloh,  359;  is  the  last  to  yield, 
368 ;  his  fall,  368  ;  is  found,  385. 

Wallace,  Colonel  John  M.,  on  the 
Ohio,  434  ;  leaves  regiment,  434. 

War  Department,  orders  the  Ninth  and 
Seventh  to  the  field,  88  ;  objects  to 
cavalry,  140;  calls  for  cavalry, 
160. 

War  Order,  for  a  general  advance, 
285. 

War  Trace,  camp  at,  405 ;  fight  at, 
406. 

Warrensburg,  expedition,  193. 

Washburn,  Brevet  Brigadier  General, 
near  Glasgow,  172;  at  Pea  Ridge, 
203  ;   his  promotion,  209. 

Washington,  General  George,  before 
Yorktown,  516. 

Washington,  John  A.,  his  death,  86 ; 
soldiers'  opinion  of,  86;  his  re- 
mains, 131. 

Washington,  its  defences,  508  ;  troops 
pour  into,  509  ;  its  defenceless  con- 
dition, 511;  receives  Pope's  army, 
592. 

Webster,  Major,  at  Huntersville,  100- 

Webster  county,  20;  Thirteenth  regi- 
ment in,  95. 

Webster,  Colonel,  at  Shiloh,  370. 

Welschbillig,  Captain  Peter  J.,  at 
Rowlett's  station,  236. 

West  Plains,  Army  of  the  Southwest 
at,  208. 

West  Point,  national  academy  of.  its 
graduates  at  Corinth,  353;  its  grad- 
uates at  Richmond,  527. 

Weitzel,  General,  opens  communica- 
tion with  Berwick  Bay,  566. 

Wheatley,  Colonel  William  M.,  136 ; 
in  civil  life,  162 ;  moves  towards 
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Lexington  and  back,  173 ;  his  reg- 
ulations, 214. 

Wheeling^  its  situation,  19. 

Wlieeler,  the  spy,  his  execution,  581. 

Wheeler,  Colonel  John,  at  Bull  Run, 
590. 

Whiff  party,  its  end,  6. 

Whitcomb,  Governor,  158. 

Whitcomb,  H.  D.,  579. 

White,  Major,  takes  Legington,  175. 

White,  Bob,  his  whistle,  485. 

White,  Dr.,  his  insolence  and  his  cap- 
ture, 552;  his  trial  and  sentence, 
553 ;  offers  to  take  the  oath  and  is 
refused,  554. 

Whites,  in  the  South,  9. 

White  House,  guarded  by  McClellan, 
522;  is  depot  of  supplies,  523;  is 
abandoned  and  burnt,  535. 

WJiite  Oak  Swamp,  bounds  McClellan's 
left,  519;  not  examined,  528;  filled 
with  workmen,  528;  engagement 
in,  535. 

White  River  Valley,  supports  Curtis, 
208. 

Whitlock,  Major,  his  age  and  patriot- 
ism, 12. 

Whitesell's  company,  228. 

Whittlesey's  brigade  at  Shiloh,  374. 

Widow,  her  house  guarded,  410. 

Wild  Ca<,  battle  of,  245;  cheers  the 
troops  at  Hatteras,  492. 

Wilder,  Brigadier  General  John  T., 
distinguished  in  Western  Virginia, 
395;  at  Mumfordsville,  603. 

Wilkes,  Captain,  500. 

Willard,  Governor,  his  death,  628. 

Willard's  battery,  at  Shiloh,  367. 

Williams,  Benjamin,  a  prisoner,  letter 
from,  322. 

Williams,  William,  a  prisoner,  letter 
from,  322, 

Williams,  Colonel  John  S.,  guards 
prisoners,  327. 

Williams,  Lieutenant  Henry  M.,  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  by,  396. 

Williams,  Colonel  Reuben,  captured, 
436. 

Williams,  General  Alpheus  S.,  his  di- 
vision in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  454  ; 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Hill,  574. 

Williams,  General   Thomas,  on  west- 
ern soldiers,  492  ;  his  want  of  feel- 
ing,   558;    his  gallantry   and  his 
death,  564. 
Williamshurg,  499;  battle  of,  518. 

Williamson,  Captain  Thomas  G.,  re- 
connoitres on  the  Cheat  mountains, 
84. 


Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  votes 
for  the  Union,  is  changed  by  the 
war,  356. 

Willich,  General  August,  chosen  to 
recruit,  136,  137;  his  previous  his- 
tory, 231 ;  forms  pioneer  corps,  231; 
builds  bridge  over  Green  river,  234; 
reaches  the  battlefield  of  Rowlett's 
station,  237;  at  the  funeral  of  his 
dead,  237  ;  his  pioneer  system  bro- 
ken up,  334 ;  superintends  bridge 
making,  356 ;  at  Shiloh,  380 ;  his 
coolness,  381 ;  is  promoted,  599. 

Wilmington,  399. 

Wilson,  Colonel  William  C,  his  char- 
acter, 272  ;  resigns,  395. 

Wilson,  DeHart,  is  guide,  37. 

Wilson's  Creek,  battle  of,  155. 

Winchester,  Indiana,  its  liberality,  13, 

Winchester,  Tennessee,  Negley  at,  412. 

Winchester,  Virginia,  its  situation 
and  importance,  443;  its  chief 
roads,  450  ;  abandoned  by  Confed- 
erates and  entered  by  Federals, 
449. 

Winchester  Heights,  first  battle  of, 
452  ;  second  battle  of,  459. 

Winder,  George,  his  death,  85. 

Winder,  General,  in  battle  of  Win- 
chester Heights,  459;  in  battle  of 
Port  Republic,  466 ;  examines  Bar- 
ter, 529  ;  gives  a  pass,  581. 

Windham,  Colonel,  is  killed,  462. 

Winslow  and  Lanier,  their  liberality, 

12. 
^^isconsin  troops,  in  Kentucky,  226 ; 
on  Winchester  Heights,  459 ;  on 
board  the  Constitution,  548 ;  ar 
Baton  Rouge,  560;  at  Slaughter's 
mountain,  575:  in  battle  of  Chap- 
lin Hills,  616.  ' 

Wise,  General,  dislikes  authority,  431; 
fortifies  Mount  Sewell,  432 ;  is  too 
late  at  Glendale,  536. 

Withers,  General,  at  Corinth,  355. 

Wolfe,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  battle 
of  Richmond,  608  ;    is   killed,  611. 

Wolford's  cavalry,  at  Wild  Cat,  245 ; 

at  Logan's  cross  roads,  279. 
Woman,  effect  of  ignorance  on,  21  ; 
her  appearance  in  West  Virginia, 
38 ;  her  patriotism  and  self-denial, 
324;  a  nurse  in  Union  hospitals, 
254 ;  a  visitor  in  rebel  hospitals, 
321;  welcomes  Buell's  army,  339; 
spits  like  a  snake,  342 ;  sells  pies, 
404 ;  is  charitable,  480  ;  is  fiendish, 
421 ;  is  angelic,  543;  soldiers'  opin- 
ion of,  544 ;  gives  a  flag  to  Wal- 
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laces  division,  497;  hastening  from 
the  rebels,  489. 

Wood,  General  Thomas  J.,  his  bri- 
gade, 233 ;  his  efficiency  in  Indiana, 
269;  forms  camp  of  instruction  in 
Bardstown,  269. 

Woodsonsville,  description  of,  239. 

WooUey,  Major  John,  his  education 
and  popularity,  267. 

Worthington,  Captain,  498. 

Wright,  Governor,  150. 

Wright,  Dr.,  his  kindness  at  Crab 
Orchard,  254. 

Wright,  Colonel,  perplexed,  495. 


Yancey,  General,  his  position  at  Shi- 

loh,  361. 
Yankees,  everybody  afraid  of,  507. 
Yankee  Doodle,  cheered  in  Nashville, 

338 ;  played  as  negroes  are  carried 

off,   404;     cheered    in    Fremont's 

army,  177. 
Yorkriver,  499. 
York  river  railroad,  523. 
ForitotOTt,  499 ;  its  situation,  C16{  is 


famous,  516 ;  Army  of  Potomac  be- 
fore, 516;  Magruder  within,  516; 
its  siege,  517 ;  its  bombardment, 
517;  is  evacuated,  517. 


'•Zagonyi,  Major,  organizes  Fremont's 
guard,  169 ;  gains  permission  to 
attack  Springfield,  180;  hastens 
forward,  180  ;  orders  a  charge,  181; 
retires,  184. 

Zollicoffer,  General,  his  entrance  into 
Kentucky,  220;  threatens  Thomas, 
223;  ravages  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky, 224 ;  makes  people  patriotic, 
243;  inthebattleof  Wildcat,  245; 
retreats,  247;  roves  about,  247; 
entrenches  himself  on  the  Cumber- 
land, 278;  is  outranked  by  Crit- 
tenden, 279;  is  killed,  280;  his 
daughters,  337. 

Zouaves,  Indiana,  see  Eleventh  regi- 
ment. 

Zouaves,  New  York,  are  captured, 
487;  their  kindness,  490;  their 
laziness,  492. 


